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MARCH. 

Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak, 
Wild,  stormy  month!  in  praise  of  thee. 

Vet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 
Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 

For  thou,  to  northern  lands,  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  doth  bring, 

And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  strain 

\nd  wear'st  the  gentle  name  of  spring. 

— Bryant. 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 25    cents  a    year;    Ave    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    5   cents.  Discontinued   at   end    of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HO'W  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition  accepted   for   small   amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a  change  in 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an   inch  measure. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS — We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  ditferences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trana- 
artion  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when    writing    the   advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT — The  editors  are  always 
glad  to  examine  manuscrips  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  Invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  Insure  their  return,  If  they 
are  not  accepted. 

of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchlcr. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


WELCOME  TO  OUR  NEW  PRES- 
IDENT. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  this  month, 
at  noon,  Mr.  William  Howard  Taft 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  republic  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

In  behalf  of  the  readers  of  the 
Eastern  Farmer,  Dairyman  and  Poul- 
try Raiser,  we  bid  Mr.  Taft  welcome. 
We  believe  his  standards  are  as  high 
a.nd  as  pure  as  those  of  the  man  who 
has  served  the  people  of  this  country 
so  magnificently  for  the  past  seven 
years,  and  are  confident  that  his  pow- 
er and  influence  will  be  constantly 
felt  on  the  side  of  right. 

TARIFF     REVISION     AND    THE 
FINANCIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


It  is  pretty  well  assured  that  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  will  consist  in 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  a  very 
large  number  of  articles.  The  fact 
that  the  Government  finances  are  not 
in  particularly  good  shape  will  pre- 
vent anything  very  radical.  The 
Government  must  increase  its  re- 
ceipts or  else  cut  down  its  expendi- 
tures, and  unfortunately  there  seems 
as  yet  little  tendency  in  public  affairs 
to  exercise  even  common,  ordinary 
economy  in  appropriating  public 
funds. 

We  are  anything  but  pessimistic, 
and  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  but  every  pock- 
et book  has  a  bottom,  even  Uncle 
Sam's. 

Individuals  cannot  keep  on  spend- 
ing without  reference  to  their  income, 
and  neither  can  municipalities,  states 
<ir  nations.  Credit  depends  upon  in- 
come, and  when  j'ou  persist  in  living 
beyond  your  income  you  are  bound 
in  time  to  undermine  your  credit. 

The  financial  history  of  the  coun- 
ties, towns  and  other  governments  of 
this  country  is  one  magnificent  record 
of  extravagance,  of  spending  without 
thought  of  how  the  debt  is  eventually 
to  be  paid. 

Where  is  the  end? 

Are  we  to  go  on  blindfolded?  Or 
are  we  to  be  forced  to  govern  on  a 
business  basis. 

Have  you  ever  figured  out  how 
much    less    it    would    cost    per   capita 


taxation    if   there   was   no   interest   to 
pay? 

.\re  we  to  go  on  appropriating  and 
spending  as  long  as  anyone  will  buy 
our  bonds,  and  until  fixed  charges  be- 
come so  tremendously  out  of  propor- 
tion that  we  must  go  to  the  wall? 

Will  public  opinion  heed  the  les- 
sons of  the  past  in  other  lands  than 
ours,  and  arouse  itself  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  matter  before  the  ever 
increasing  burden  gets  too  heavy  to 
bear. 

The  situation  is  not  so  serious  in 
our  national  finances,  because  for 
some  years  the  surplus  has  been  hea- 
vy, but  for  sometime  now  we  have 
been  eating  into  the  surplus  at  the 
rate  of  considerably  over  a  million 
dollars  a  week.  A  lot  of  money  when 
you  come  to  think  about  it. 

If  the  new  tariff  does  not  produce 
sufficient  revenue,  we  will  be  face  to 
face  with  another  sale  of  bonds,  and 
still  another,  and  another  sale,  with 
consequent  danger  to  our  credit. 

The  first  consideration  now  is  to 
provide  the  Government  with  funds 
to  meet  its  requirements.  We  are 
emphatically  in  favor  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion and  re-arrangement,  but  can  wait 
for  a  good,  stiff  reduction  a  while 
longer  provided  Congress  at  the  ex- 
tra session,  removes  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities and  shows  signs  of  a  determi- 
nation to  reduce  the  annual  expendi- 
ture to  where  they  can  safely  be  plac- 
ed. 

This  is  no  mere  idle  jest.  Congress 
is  face  to  face  with  a  serious  situation, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  every  man 
may   realize  his   responsibility. 


WHAT  OUR  PAPER  STANDS  FOR 

For  the  Farmer,  First,  Last  and  All 

the  Time. 

But  unselfishly  and  with  malice  to- 
ward none. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  East,  and 
by  the  East  w'e  mean  the  states  of 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
states  where  farming  conditions  are 
more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  reach  of  the  ad- 
vertiser whose   market  is  the  thrifty 


country  people  of  the  East,  and  who 
want  to  cover  it  without  getting 
western  circulation  that  is  of  little 
benefit  to  them. 


ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether 
old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to 
subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
lor  your  courtesy  and   trouble. 


FARM     BRIDES    AND    GROOMS 
GET  A   YEAR'S   SUBSCRIP- 
TION  FREE. 


We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  on 
a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  there 
until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  busi- 
ness has  kept  him  in  the  city  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  who  has  asked 
us  to  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly 
that  the  future  of  every  young  farm- 
er and  his  bride  will  be  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out 
with  a  good  farm  paper  to  grow  up 
with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do 
so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
favor  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farm- 
er, Dairyman  and  Poultry  Raiser. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks  of  the  wedding 
your  name  and  address,  and  the  date 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  for  twelve  months 
without  any  expense  to  you.  Re- 
member, the  paper  will  not  be  sent 
to  you  beyond  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Of  course  you 
will  be  notified  of  expiration  and  we 
will  be  glad  of  renewal. 


Page  Three. 


THE  COW  AND  THE  DAIRY 


DOES   THE    CONSUMER    KNOW 
GOOD  MILK? 

Does  the  general  consumer  know 
the  difference  between  a  fair,  average 
sample  of  milk,  decently  clean,  and 
pretty  well  handled,  and  milk  that  is 
m  every  way  the  best  that  can  be 
made. 

We  believe  not,  from  our  experi- 
ences. If  he  did,  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  pay  a  better  price  for  a 
pure,   high-testing   article. 

It's  discouraging  to  the  man  who 
keeps  good  and  well-cleaned  cows, 
in  sanitary  quarters,  and  who  ob- 
serves every  precaution  to  deliver 
good  milk,  pure  and  clean,  and  with 
as  little  bacterial  contamination  as  is 
possible,  to  lose  customers  the  minute 
he  attempts  to  get  a  price  sufficiently 
higher  than  liis  competitors,  who' 
make  no  pretence  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  cleanliness,  to  cover  the  in- 
creased cost  only,  not  to  give  him  a 
greater  margin  of  profit. 

If  there  was  only  some  practical 
picture  way  of  showing  the  diflfcrcnce; 
only  sonic  method  that  would  drive 
the  lesson  home  quickly  and  emphati- 
cally. That  is  what  is  needed— edu- 
cating of  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
difference.  It  has  been  done  with 
other  products  and  in  time  can  be 
accomplished    with    regard    to    milk. 

It  should  be  started  in  the  primary 
schools — colored  pictures  showing  the 
filth  and  unnecessary  contamination 
and  bacteria  in  milk  would  drive  the 
lesson  home  to  the  child  mind  so  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  that  it 
wcHild  never  be  forgotten. 

The  Borden  Company,  the  Alexan- 
der Campbell  Milk  Company,  and  one 
or  two  other  milk  concerns,  are  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  pure  milk  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  daily 
papers.  .Ml  such  methods  are  slowly 
but  surely  having  the  desired  effect, 
and  we  must,  as  producers,  do  our 
part,  by  observing  the  instructions 
for  producing  a  pure,  clean  article,  so 
continuously  impressed  upon  us  by 
the  Institutes,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
farm  ]i:ipcrs.  etc. 


MISTAKES   OF  DAIRYMEN. 


First  is  Failure  to  Test  Herd  for 
Earning  Value.  Matter  of  Suitable 
Feed  Is  Another  Important  Point 
to  Consider,  Owing  to  Direct  Rela- 
tion to  Milking  Capacity — Cleanli- 
ness   Demanded. 

The  average  farmer  expects  to  get 
hi-  niain  revenue  from  corn,  small 
grain,  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  and 
h:\<.  not  given  the  attention  to  the 
dairy  department  that  its  importance 
re(|uires.  Hence  mistakes  are  fre- 
quently made,  and  some  of  them  are 
very  serious  ones. 

Cows  Must  Be  Tested  to  Cull  Out  the 

Unprofitable   Ones. 

The  fir>t  mistake  made  is  in  being 
contented  with  any  old  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow — for  intancc,  one  that 
yields  only  .^.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year.  Three  thoii>aiid  pounds  of 
milk  with  four  per  cent  butter  fat, 
which  is  a  little  above  the  average, 
means  uo  poimds  of  butter  fat  a  year, 
and  that  will  not  pay  the  exi  on^e  .  f 


keeping  a  cow  a  year  even  on  a  farm. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  very  serious  mis- 
take to  begin  doing  business  at  what 
every  man  must  see  is  a  loss.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  every  owner  of 
cows  should  test  them  and  find  out 
what  they  actually  yield,  both  in 
pounds  of  milk  and  per  cent  of  butter 
fat. 

No  Cow  Can  Make  Milk  Without 
Proper  Feed. 

Another  great  mistake  is  made  by 
feeding  the  cows  the  wrong  kind  of 
feed.  Many  cows  are  fed  on  timothy 
hay  and  corn.  One  might  as  well  not 
feed  a  dairy  cow  at  all  as  to  feed  her 
timothy  hay  and-  corn  alone.  She 
might  as  well  he  fed  straw  as  timo- 
thy hay;  and  if  she  is  given  no  grain 
but  whole  corn,  she  will  not  return  a 
profit,  no  matter  what  her  milking  ca- 
pacity may  be. 

Even  if  a  cow  has  a  milking  capac- 
ity of  six,  eight,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  if  she  is  not  given  the 
materials  to  make  milk  out  of  she 
cannot   be   expected  to  give  milk. 

Timothy  hay  and  corn  arc  not 
milk-making  materials.  Inasmuch  as 
timothy  hay  is  not  fit  feed  for  the 
cow,  give  her  straw  or  corn  fodder  in 
its  place.  Sell  the  hay  to  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
it  and  take  the  money  obtained  for 
the  timothy  and  buy  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay. 

Another   mistake   is   in   not   feeding 
the   cows   enough.     It  would   be   poor 
policy   to    run    a      threshing     machine 
with   simply  sufficient  power  to  make 
it  iro  without  threshing  any  grain.     It 
would    bo    foolish    to    run    it    without 
sufticient    power     to     handle   all    the 
grain    that    one    can    feed    it.     In    the 
case  of  the  cow  the  feed  is  the  power 
and  no  matter  how  big  the  machine 
is  no  money  can  be  ni.ule  unless  it  is 
given    eiioimh    feed.     That    is    just    as 
plain   :ind    simple   .-is  anything  can   be. 
Milk  Must  be  Pure  and  Good  Quality. 
.\nother    niist.ike     made,    especially 
by   those    who   directly     or   indirectly 
sell  milk  oti  the  market,  is  not  having 
the    quality    ,ih(>\,      -u-picion.      Every 
r.ow    and    then    there    is    considerable 
talk   about    tuberculosis   among   cows. 
There  i<  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of 
talk  just  now,  and  citizens  will  begin 
to   get   sti>picious   of  milk.     The   only 
V  ay.  then.   i<   for  the  dairyman   to  get 
i)i-   milk   .il«o\o   suspicion  by  knowing 
liiiiisrlf.    atid    ijiving    other    people    to 
innlerstand.    that    there   is   no   possible 
danger  in   using  milk   from   his   farm; 
that   it   is   from   clean   cows  and   clean 
stables,    and    handled    by    clean    men, 
tliat    there    is    no    tuberculosis   among 
his   r(i\v<. 


DON'T  RAISE  A  DUST  BEFORE 
MILKING. 

Pon't  clean  out  the  stable  and 
throw  in  the  crrain  and  hay  just  a  lit- 
tle while  before  milking.  Have  every- 
thing as  settled  as  poc*;iblc  to  keep 
the  milk  as  pure  and  free  from  bac- 
teria  as   ran   be. 

Don't  sli(„it  and  fu-^s  and  fume.  If 
you  nntst.  please  do  it  outside  the 
eow-harn  so  as  not  to  make  the  ani- 
mals  nervous. 

(^>\v^  are  milk  manufacturers,  and 
they  produce  best  results  when  fhines 
,  \v   tunning  .ilnng   smnnthh- 


COMMON       SENSE       METHODS 

BOUND  TO   MAKE  DAIRY- 

ING  PAY. 


The  busmess  of  making  money  by 
keepmg  cows  is  one  in  which  great 
wisdom  is  required.  To  keep  a  cow 
because  she  looks  nice  is  folly,  and 
yet  all  profitable  cows  are  not  ugly 
lookmg  ones.  The  only  infallible 
guide  IS  the  Babcock  test  or  the 
churn.  Each  cow  should  have  a  rec- 
ord kept  of  the  daily  dividends  she 
turns  m.  If  she  fails  to  return  at 
least  5,000  pounds  of  milk  per  years 
she  should  be  discarded  and  her  place 
filled  by  a  better  cow. 

For  butter  making  the  amount 
ought  to  be  still  larger,  unless  the  fat 
test  IS  especially  high.  No  butter  cow 
yielding  less  than  300  pounds  of  but- 
ter should  be  allowed  bed  room. 
Because  it  costs  just  as  much  to 
board  a  poor  cow  as  one  that  yields 
500  to  800  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
Just  figure  the  difference  in  the  in- 
come from  a  cow  that  gives  200 
pounds  of  butter  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  one  that  produces  600  pounds.  If 
It  costs  $50  to  keep  the  cow  in  both 
cases,  the  poor  cow  would  give  no 
profit,  and  the  good  one  $100  clear 
gain. 

.\  good  farmer  the  other  day  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  his  thirty- 
six  cows  gave  him  an  average  income 
of  .$88  apiece  last  year;  some  of  the 
hetter  producers  returning  $135  per 
head.  If  he  were  to  test  and  weed 
out  a  dozen  of  the  poorer  free  board- 
ers, he  would  increase  his  profits 
without  adding  to  his  expense. 

He  made  one  wise  move  in  the 
spring:  thinking  that  possibly  the 
season  might  be  a  drv  one,  and  reck- 
oning that  he  could  not  have  too 
nineh  corn  fodder  in  any  event,  he 
began  by  degrees  to  cut  and  feed 
corn  and  did  not  let  his  cows  lessen 
their  milk  production.  In  fact,  they 
increased  from  five  to  six  cans.  A 
near  neighbor,  on  the  contrary,  who 
was  without  soiling  crops,  dropped  to 
only  one  can  per  day,  forty  quarts, 
making  it  unprofitable  for  him  to 
spend  time  to  go  with  it  to  the  rail- 
road, some  seven  miles  distant,  and 
thus  his  income  from  the  dairy  was 
cut  off.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
felt  very  poor  the  rest  of  the  season 
and  doubted  whether  farming  paid. 

With  the  present  prices  for  almost 
.ill  products,  there  is  no  reason  why 
farming  should  not  pav.  if  the  farm- 
er raises  largely  what  he  feeds. 

Dont  let  your  cow  lay  on  a  bare 
floor.  It  is  cruel.  She  will  pay  you 
well  for  any  nice  clean  bedding  that 

you  place  under  her. 
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SOME  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY 
WE  SHOULD  OWN  A  CREAM 
SEPARATOR. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


When  a  farmer  begins  to  consider 
the  question  of  buying  a  separator,  if 
he  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  there 
are  a  great  many  questions  he  wants 
answered.  I  know  that  was  the  case 
with  myself.  I  wanted  to  have  them 
answered  by  someone  who  had  expe- 
rience in  their  use  and  who  had  no 
interest  in  their  sale  or  manufacture, 
so  I  got  a  separator  on  trial.  I  could 
use  it  until  I  was  satisfied,  if  it  took 
all  summer.  If,  after  giving  it  a  thor- 
ough trial,  I  concluded  that  I  did  not 
want  it,  I  could  return  it,  and  it  cost 
me  nothing.  I  gave  it  as  thorough  a 
trial  as  I  knew  how.  I  figured  close- 
ly on  the  amount  of  butter  saved  by 
weighing  milk  and  butter  and  also  by 
testing  skim  milk  after  it  had  gone 
through  the  separator  to  see  how 
much  cream  was  left  in  it.  I  tried 
several  operations  under  the  separator 
system  and  the  gravity  system,  and 
the  result  was,  I  thought  it  a  very 
profitable  investment,  and  I  bought 
the  separator;  and  find  it  more  pro- 
fitable than  I  figured  it  would  be  at 
the  time.  I  contend  that  with  five 
good  average  cows  a  man  who  makes 
makes  his  milk  into  butter  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  a  separator. 

I  have  estimated  the  saving  on  these 
five  cows  by  the  use  of  the  separator, 
over  the  old  system,  to  be  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  butter  a  year. 
Now  let  us  see  what  it  cost  us  to 
save  this  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  butter.  The  cost  of  separator  is 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  interest  at 
<)  per  cent,  would  be  six  dollars;  re- 
pairs and  oil  one  year,  one  dollar; 
the  wear  on  the  separator,  five  dollars; 
total,  twelve  dollars. 

A  Big  Saving  on  Each  Cow. 
The  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
^ave<l.  at  20  cents  a  pound.  $50.  That 
would  leave  tts  a  profit  of  $38.  The 
butter  at  15  cents  per  pound  would 
bring  $37-50.  So  you  sec,  figuring  but- 
ter at  that  very  low  price,  there 
would  be  for  every  dollar  expended 
nearly  $2  received.  With  a  larger 
number  of  cows,  the  relative  profit 
would  be  greater.  The  average  gain 
by  using  the  separator  over  the  deep- 
setting  '^y-^tcm  is  three-fourths  of  a 
pfjund  of  butter  for  every  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk.  Some  persons 
may  think  th.it  does  not  amount  to 
much.  T.et  n-  sec  what  that  will 
amount  \n.  \  decent  cow,  in  the 
hands  of  a  decent  man,  will  give  five 
thousand  pounds  of  milk  a  year. 
There  would  he  a  saving  of' 37.5 
pounds  of  butter,  which,  at  20  cents, 
would  be  $7.50  per  cow;  ten  cows 
would  be  .^72.20.  twenty  cows  $150. 

The  cost  of  running  a  separator  by 
hand  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
setting  and  skimming  of  the  milk, 
washing  pans.  cans,  crocks,  etc. 

Another  very  important  step  in  fa- 
vor of  the  separator  is  the  iinproved 
state  of  the  skim  milk  over  that  left 
by  n-ing  the  gravity  system.  New 
skim  milk  was  not  in  existence  before 
the  advent  of  the  centrifugal  cream 
scp.irntor.  Many  pi  rsons  incorrectly 
lliink  of  srpnrntfjf  skim  milk  a*;  the 
-amr  <>ld  prodtict  Icfl  after  taking  the 
rr<»rnn  from  the  top  nf  the  milk.  But 
new  >ikim  milk  from  the  separator  is 
:i  totally  different  thing.  It  has  in  it 
lilt  sweet,  nutritious  sugar  of  milk. 
Milk  exposed   tn  the   air   in   setting 


will  absorb  any  evil  odor  that  may  be 
in  the  rooin — and  in  the  cleanest  room 
there  is  more  or  less  odor  and  dtist — 
while  the  separator  almost  entirely 
eliminates  this  exposure  of  the  milk, 
thus  producing  sweeter,  purer,  better 
keeping  milk,  cream  and  butter. 

For  calves  and  pigs  the  fresh  sepa- 
rator milk  is  decidedly  better  than 
the  old  pan-set  article. 

This  is  part  of  an  address  made  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Stevenson,  at  Oneida,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  Farmers'  Institute,  which 
has  been  printed  by  other  journals, 
but  we  want  every  reader  of  our  paper 
to  read  it — to  read  it  again  if  j^ou  have 
already  seen  it. 

A  STANDARD  WORK  ON  MILK 
TESTING. 


The  eighteenth  edition  of  the  text 
book  on  "Testing  Milk  and  Its  Pro- 
ducts.' by  Professors  E.  H.  Farring- 
ton  and  F.  W.  Wefl,  of  the  Universitv 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  been  published. 
The  book  has  been  carefully  revised 
and  much  new  and  valuable  material 
added,  including  discussions  of  recent 
methods  of  determining  the  water 
content  of  butter:  Prof.  Hart's  new 
casein  test;  directions  for  analysis  of 
ice  cream;  and  calculations  of  milk 
and  cream  overrun,  and  of  dividends 
at  creameries  where  both  milk  and 
cream  nre  received. 

This  book  has  been  the  standard 
text  and  reference  book  on  the  Bab- 
cock  test  since  its  first  publication 
ten  years  ago.  and  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  practically  all  dairy  schools 
in  English  speaking  countries.  The 
new  edition  makes  a  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages, 
is  fully  illustrated  and  you  would  cer- 
tainly find  it  a  great  liclp  to  own  a 
copy. 


Natural   and    Easy    Methods   of   Pre- 
venting Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  will  be  rapidly  elimi- 
nated from  the  dairy  herds  when  the 
cattle  are  kept  under  more  natural 
conditions,  such  as  light  and  airv  sta- 
bles; abandoning  close  confinement  in 
stanchions:  sunlight  on  every  hand; 
isolatir>n  of  suspected  cases;  frequent 
and    absolute   <lisinfrction.    etc. 

Lack  of  exercise  in  the  sunlight, 
clo'^c  confinement  in  stanchions,  tin- 
ventilated  and  overheated  stables,  are 
idtal  conditions  for  the  development 
of   the    di>«ease. 


MILK   WITH    DRY   HANDS. 


Tt  is  a  bad  habit  with  many  milkers 
to  let  the  fingers  get  wet.  sometimes 
deliberately  dipping  them  into  the 
milk  so  as  to  make  them  slide  down 
the  teats. 

The  proper  way  is  to  milk  with 
perfectly  dry  hands  by  squeezing,  not 
sliding.  Only  in  "stripping"  to  start 
the  flow  to  get  the  last  drons  of  milk 
it  may  be  preferable  to  slide  the  fin- 
gers down  the  teats.  These  last 
drops,  the  strippings.  contain  the 
largest  per  cent  of  fat.  being  almost 
as  rich  as  cream,  and  not  only  for  that 
reason,  but  also  to  keep  up  a  rich 
flow  of  niilk  from  the  cow.  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  neglect  the  stripping. 
It  is  well  known  that  by  leaving  more 
and  more  of  the  milk  in  the  bag  at 
•ach  consecuti'c  m'lkirttr  the  r^->-  ic 
soon  dried  up. 


Says  a  famous  butter  maker:  "Re- 
member, there  are  but  two  important 
points  to  keep  in  mind  in  making  good 
butter — cleanliness  and  temperature." 
And  yet  how  many  farm  homes  are 
without  a  dairy  thermometer?  Stick- 
ing your  fingers  into  the  cream  and 
then  licking  it  off  isn't  so  very  reliable 
is  it?  Nor  is  it  so  very  nice  to  think 
about.  Quite  disgusting  in  fact.  And 
yet  thousands  of  women  have  done  it 
and  still  do  it. 


You  might  just  as  well  be  comfort- 
able while  milking.  It  won't  take 
long  to  make  a  strong  stool.  And 
for  gracious  sake  when  finished  milk- 
ing put  it  where  the  cows  won't  sim- 
ply have  to  walk  on  it,  and  where  it 
will  be  clean,  and  you'll  know  where 
to  find  it. 


Are  you  testing  your  cows  and 
keeping  a  careful  record?  You  keep 
tab  on  the  help  why  not  on  the  cows? 

Not  a  Good  Ration. 

An  efficient  and  profitable  dairy 
ration  cannot  be  made  up  of  a  com- 
bination of  corn,  timothy  hay  and 
corn  fodder.  A  ration  of  corn  silage, 
oat  straw,  corn  stover  and  corn  is  lit- 
tle l)etter.  They  are  too  fattening  in 
their  properties  and  contain  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  protein.  The  usual 
home-grown  ration  is  too  rich  in  car- 
bohvd  rates. 


A   Ration   Recommended  by   Hoard's 

Dairyman. 

A  very  good  mixture  to  go  with 
clover  hay  and  corn  stover  would  be: 
Hran.  200  lbs.;  gluten  feed.  200  lbs., 
and  corn  chop.  300  lbs.  For  each  3 
to  3.5  lbs.  of  milk  produced,  give  one 
p<umd  of  this  combination  and  feed 
e.ich  cow  12  to  15  lbs.  of  clover  hay 
and  all  the  corn  stover  each  one  will 
cat. 


Dish-cloths  should  never  be  used 
around  dairy  titensils.  They  arc  too 
hard  to  clean.  Use  a  stiff  brush  in- 
stead. 


Oh.  what   a  world  of  beauty 

A  hning  heart  might  plan, 
If  man  but  did  his  duty. 

And  helped  his  brother  man. 
The  angel   guests  w..uld   brighten 

The  threshold  with  their  wings. 
And    love    divine    enlighten 

The  old  forgotten  springs. 
Oh,  what  a  world  of  beauty 

A    loving   heart    luight    plan. 
If  man  but  did  his  duty 

And   loved  his  brother  man. 

— Charles  Swain. 
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DITTO 

Feed  Grinder 

Write  for  Ihem.  A  few  bushels  of  com  at 
present  prices  buys  it  and  it's  Rood  for  many 
years'  work .    1 1  saves  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  the  feed. 

No  Money  In  Advanoo 

Sold    on    a   real  free  trial.     Keep  it  if  it 

works  to  your  satisfartion.  That's  my  safe 
plan  for  you.  Grinds  anythins  and  does  it  fast 
at  d  easy.    Send  for  FREE  catalogue  now.  to 

a.  M.  MTTO,  BOX   116.  JOUCT,  MllNOIf 
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SCRUPULOUS     CLEANLINESS 

THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD 

BUTTER. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  butter  sold 
in  the  market  is  what  is  termed 
"gilt-edge,"  yet  the  makers  of  this 
fancy  article  are  those  who  reap  the 
profit.  And  the  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess is  cleanliness. 

Perfume  manufacturers  realize  the 
importance  of  fat  as  an  absorbent  of 
odors.  In  fact,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  it.  Attar  of  roses  is  simply  fat 
saturated  with  the   perfume   of  roses. 

This  collecting  of  odors  is  precise- 
ly what  many  of  our  butter  makers 
are  actually  doing  today.  A  little 
filth  gets  into  tbe  milk;  the  fatty  part 
(of  the  cream)  gathers  the  odor  and 
holds  it.  But  this  is  not  all;  butter 
made  from  this  cream  may  be  con- 
taminated so  little  as  to  leave  the 
maker's  hands  apparently  sweet,  but 
the  seed  is  there,  and  sown  in  good 
soil.  The  germs  of  the  filth  multiply 
and  by  the  time  the  butter  is  offered 
for  sale,  the  taint  has  so  increased  as 
to  force  its  sale  at  cost,  or  perhaps 
less,  with  very  little  satisfaction  for 
anyone  concerned. 

It  is  the  money,  over  and  above 
cost,  that  all  butter  makers  most  de- 
sire, and  this  profit  very  much  de- 
pends upon  clean  stock. 

To  enable  the  dairyman  to  start 
with  untinted  milk  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  cow  be  kept  clean. 
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CHURNING    POINT    IN    CREAM. 

Taste  of  Product  One  of  Most  De- 
pendable Indications. 
A  reader  asks  what  the  character- 
istic condition  of  cream  should  be 
when  it  has  reached  the  churning 
point. 

If  he  will  closely  observe  the  cream 
which  has  been  set  aside  for  churn- 
ing from  tiirie  to  time  after  it  has 
been  placed  in  an  atmosphere  which 
will  tend  to  ripen  it.  he  will  discover, 
for  one  thing,  that  after  a  time  the 
cream  will  have  a  smooth,  velvety, 
shiny  appearance  which  comes  just 
before  the  time  it  thickens.  If  a  pad- 
dle or  large  spoon  is  slowly  passed 
through  the  cream  at  this  time  small 
wrinkles  will  form  ahead  of  it.  which 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  churning  point. 

.\t  the  same  time  that  this  condi- 
tion i>  iliscovered  the  cream  will  gcn- 
erallv  be  found  to  be  slightlv  acid  to 
the  taste,  possibly  not  enough  to  give 
a  clearlv  defined  acid  taste,  but  one 
that  might  be  called  pleasant  though 
not  sour.  People  who  like  cream  raw 
often  prefer  cream  in  this  state  to 
that  which  is  perfectly  sweet.  The 
texture  at  this  point  in  the  ripening 
of  cream  is  also  characteristic.  If  a 
dipperful  of  the  cream  should  be  tak- 
en up  and  poured  back  into  the  body 
it  will  be  noticed  that  it  cuts  a  smooth 
hole  like  oil  or  molasses  would,  in- 
stead of  spattering  like  water  or 
cream  that  has  become  oversour. 

Nearly  all  of  these  conditions  will 
be  found  to  exist  at  about  the  same 
time,  though  if  one  appears  sooner 
than  another  it  will  be  the  oily  pour. 
The  taste  of  the  cream,  however,  is 
among  the  most  reliable  indications 
of  the  arrival  of  the  churning  point, 
and  it  is  the  one  which  was  relied 
ui)on  to  the  greatest  extent  before 
the  present  accurate  means  of  deter- 
mining the  churnine  point  were  made 
practicable 


USUAL  CROP  OF 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 
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If  actual  merit  alone  prevailed  the  DE  LAVAL  cream  separator 
would  be  the  only  one  made,  sold  or  used. 

But  the  dairy  farmer  with  his  dollars  is  an  alluring  proposition  to 
those  who  "need  the  money",  so  that  every  season  brings  with  it  a 
new  crop  of  separator  fakes  and  fables,  with  some  of  the  old  conjurers 
over  again  and  always  a  few  fresh  ones. 

Last  year  the  new  and  improved  line  of  DE  LAVAL  machines 
literally  swept  the  field.  This  year  everybody  has  a  "new"  machine, 
which  is  the  one  thing  they  universally  harp  upon  in  their  talk  and 
advertising.  But  it  is  tnostly  bosh  and  nonsense.  There  is  mighty 
little  new  to  them.  No  more  DK  LAVAL  patents  have  expired  so  that 
there  is  nothing  else  "new"'  that  they  can  lay  hold  of  this  year. 

There's  the  usual  crop  of  fakirs  appropriating  the  facts  of  DE 
L.WAL  separator  use  and  the  endorsements  DE  LAVAL  separators 
have  received,  and  quoting  them  as  though  they  applied  to  their  own 
inferior  imitations  of  the  standard  cream  separator. 

There's  the  concern  which  makes  an  inferior  disc  separator  and 
speaks  of  the  "disc"  separator  being  "the  machine  which  has  won  out 
universallv  in  Europe,  the  home  of  the  disc  separator".  True,  but  it 
was  the  DE  L.\V.\L  that  has  done  the  winning  out  in  Europe,  as  it 
has  in  America. 

There's  the  political  separator  concern,  with  the  new  "year"  or 
"cents"  trademark,  whose  claims  it  is  to  be  hoped  nobody  ever  be- 
lieves, and  which  ni;inifestly  practices  the  circus  man's  theory  that  the 
great    American   public   ever   likes  to  be   fooled. 

There's  the  only  concern  which  has  stuck  to  the  abandoned  DE 
LAVAL  "hollow  bowl"  of  30  years  ago.  but  this  year  desperately  join 
the  processif.n  of  10  year  back  DE  LAVAL  imitations  with  a  "disky 
bucket   bowl"  machine. 

There's  the  "Trust",  striving  tb  complete  its  monopoly  of  dealer 
and  farmer,  harvesting  much  costly  separator  experience,  largely  at 
the  expense  of  buyers-for-use.  through  trying  to  build  a  cream  sepa- 
rntor  like  ordinarily  made  farm  machinery. 

riuri'-  the  "mail  order"  outfit,  with  their  cheaply  made  machines, 
bought  In.  re  .md  ther.  .  pot  mule  by  themselves  or  sold  under  the  real 
manufacturers  name,  all  claiming  the  earth,  and  many  of  the  things 
that    should    bo   be-low   it. 

But  the  nurry  lot  changes  and  dwindles  every  year.  They  grad- 
uallv  drop  out  and  leave  their  unfortunate  patrons  helpless  with  trashy 
machines.  More  will  fade  away  this  year.  The  dairy  farmer,  like  the 
creamervman.  is  coming  to  know  something  of  separators.  He  doesn  t 
^wallow' mere  "claims"  so  easilv.  q8  per  cent,  of  the  world's  creamery- 
men  use  Dl-:  LAVAL  machines.  The  percentage  of  farm  users  content 
with   nothing  else   i<=  always  increasing. 

There  isn't  a  sinele  reason  why  every  man  who  buys  a  cream  sepa- 
rator this  vear  should  not  buv  a  DE  LAVAL.  There  are  many  rea- 
^.n.  why  he  should.  The  best  costs  no  more  than  the  various  grades 
of  inferior  imitating  machines. 

A  DE.  L.\V.\L  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  DE 
L.WAL  machine  may  be  tried  for  the  asking. 

THE     DE  LAVAL     SEPARATOR     CO. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


OUR   HORSES 


LATE  FOALS  BEST  FOR  MARES 
AND  COLTS. 


The  time  when  the  colt  comes  is  a 
most  important  item.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  farm  mares.  The 
general  range  of  feed  to  farm  mares 
is  very  narrow.  The  work  animals 
that  are  as  a  rule  stabled  get  poor 
ftcd  m  the  way  of  a  balanced  ration- 
hay  and  usually  grain  straight  that 
often  IS  very  poor.  This  grain  may 
make  \ycight  but  does  not  make  a 
god  ration  for  a  brood  mare  to  have 
a  colt  early,  and  as  a  result,  we  find 
all  kinds  of  so-called  bad  luck  with 
marcs  that  foal  in  March  and  April, 
from  improper  diet  and  food. 

Another  factor:  late  in  winter,  in 
case  of  a  bad  March,  these  farm 
marcs  are  stabled  and  halter-tied  and 
are  not  in  active  work,  and  are  then 
put  to  it  hard  and  heavy  as  soon  as 
grain  can   be  put  in. 

The  writer's  experience  has  favored 
having  colts  come  in  last  half  of  June 
or  any  time  in  June  and  the  fore  part 
of  July.  This  gives  brood  mares  a 
chance,  if  farmers  will  be  merciful  in 
the  matter,  to  get  full  of  grass,  and 
they  ought  to  have  colts  only  after  a 
month  or  two  of  blue  grass  and  mi.x- 
cd  grass  rations— at  least  they  ougiit 
to  be  on  pasture  at  night  two  months 
before  foaling. 

The  objections  are  tbal  the  flies  are 
hard  on  late  colts  and  thev  will  not 
ajtain  the  size.  These  arc"  not  valid 
objections  as  we  should  provide  am- 
ple shade,  and  have  dark  stalls  part 
Of  the  day  in  the  worst  time  for  flies. 

t.et  the  cn\t  eating  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible an<l  liun  shut  vour  eyes  and  iced 
the  colt.  Tn  fact  keep  its  head  in  an 
<'-it>^  bin  if  necessary,  but  give  him 
pKiity  i^i  exercise  and  keep  the  mares 
qroing.  and  give  colt  all  the  goo,]  p.,s'- 
tiirc  and  freedom  possible  and  grain 
It  full  feed  the  first  winter  and  follow- 
ing; Mininur  until  fall.  This  .is  a  rule 
will  bring  a  colt  ahead  of  the  ordinary 
fiirni-raised  March  or  April  colt  that 
<lriiiks  heated  milk  and  becomes  a 
enppK-  because  of  impr(»pcr  cnndi- 
li'Mi'-  of  nutrition   to  d;im. 

The  nunibcr  of  dcarl  mares,  slips, 
iTipph  -.  ;uid  scrawny  colls  in  the  av- 
rn-,  lui^hhnrliood  is  .ippalling.  ,ind 
wi  ili;iik  I  In-  l.itc  spring  or  carlv  sum- 
in. r  .-..It  with  plenty  of  gncxt  fc,-,!  is 
ill'     -ohttic^u 

It  i^  a  mistake  to  save  feed  on    .i    colt. 
I'ttrl   him   and   ki-ep   him   g<.ing.     This 
ref.r^   to  dr;ift  colt  raising.     We  have 
I'll!  .y  high  as  135  bushels  of  oats  into 
tlu'  hr-t  20  months  of  a  colt's  life  and 
lind   It   a      paying     proposition.        But 
they  must   be  moving  and   have   good 
grass    conditions.     The    cheaper   draft 
colt  is  the  one  that  is  grown  quickly 
;ind  yet  kept  sound.     We  find  this  can 
be  (lone  in  f.irm  conditions  bv  having 
plenty    of    mares    and    not    overdoing 
them  but  keeping  them  moving. 

Tho  common  practice  of  letting 
»"lt.  run  with  ni.ires  is  a  mistake,  but 
iH.t  in  nif.dihed  form,  as  we  (ind  tli.'it 
m  (•<Tt.-iin  flips  and  work  the  rolt  is 
wcI!  ff.||<»\\ing  halter  tied  to  flic  m.irc. 
N\  «■  like  flum  fri  make  trips  ;uid  many 
"f  them  until  they  know  the  roads 
''••11  nufl  Ir-arn  the  gai>  of  fhrir  niofh 
(t   nr  of  a  good  hor^e.      Ihis  enforces 


exercises  and  hardens  them  and  gives 
them  some  insight  to  highway  usages, 
travel  environment,  railroad  trains, 
and  autos  and  towns.  But  common 
sense  must  be  used  in  this  matter. 

For  farm  conditions  we  think  the 
early  spring  colt  is  a  mistake.  The 
dam  needs  two  months  of  grass  and 
a  mare  ought  to  have  5  acres  of  grass 
to  foal  on  instead  of  being  in  a  box 
stall — 5  acres  of  grass  and  to  be  full 
of  it. 


Cracking  of  Horses'  Hoofs. 

When  horses  are  stabled  on  board 
floors  and  do  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  bathe  their  feet  in  dew  covered 
or  wet  grass,  the  horny  sheath  of 
their  ftet  frequently  becomes  dry  and 
cracked. 

Xature  intended  that  all  animals 
with  horny  hoofs  should  live  in  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  The  camel,  whose 
native  region  is  the  sandy  desert,  has 
broad  spreading  feet  to  support  it  on 
the  loose  sand  but  no  hoofs  to  be 
cracked   by  the  desert's  dryness. 

It  would  be  well  if  owners  of  horses 
could  stable  these  animals  on  earth 
llof.rs.  It  would  save  their  feet  from 
becoming  crippled  by  the  numerous 
ailments  to  which  they  arc  subjected 
by  standing  on  wooden,  or  hard  and 
ddy    concrete    surfaces. 

We  have  known  of  several  owners 
of  horse>  who  never  permitted  them 
to  stand  or  be  stabled  on  hard  floors. 
1  hey  avoid  this  by  h.iving  their  stalls 
on  the  ground  and  frequently  chang- 
ing the  earth  in  their  stables.'  It  was 
a  subject  (tf  remark  in  the  neighbor- 
iK.od  where  these  men  lived  that  their 
horses  were  never  lame  and  remained 
soun.l  in  their  limbs  and  feet  and  had 
n<»  wind  galls  as  long  as  they  lived. 


Sweeney.— "What  shall  I  give  for 
swecncyr  A  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine (say  five)  are  injected  under  the 
skin  of  the  shrunken  parts  by  means 
of  a  hollow  needle  and  hypodermic 
syringe  introduce. 1  at  places  3  or  4 
inches  .apart  over  the  entire  wasted 
Mirface.  This  causes  great  pain  and 
alarnnng  swelling.  an«l  the  treatment, 
thereffire,  is  objeetion.ible  upon  that 
?^core.  but  in.iny  h.ive  reix.rted  it  as 
<  ft'rtive.  Repeated  blistering  should 
prove  reme<lial.  but  a  considerable 
time  is  recjuired  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  atrophied   muscles. 

Weak  Back.— 1  have  a  marc,  8  years 
old,  which  stumbles  .md  is  sore  on 
111  r  b.iek  over  the  kidneys.  She  has 
luen    that    way   for  3   weeks." 

She   luay  have     sprained   the   psoas 
muscles  of  her  loins,  and  in  that  case 
all  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  allow 
her  a  prolonged  rest,  in  a  roomy,  cool, 
box    stall,    where    she    should    be    fed 
li.ght    rations.     The    muscles    referred 
to  are  located  under  the  backbone  at 
the   loins,  and  when  they  are  affected 
the  animal  has  difficulty  in  rising  and 
often    staggers      or     wabbles   in    gait 
Freatment.  apart  from   rest,  is  practi- 
cally useless,  but  in  bad  cases  it  may 
be  necess.iry  to  support  the  animal  in 
sliiii.:s. 


Knuckling.— A  thrce-year-old  driv- 
1111:  hlllv  on  moderate  driving  <:pem 
mchned   to   become  cock  ankled      Mv 


six-year-old  mare  (suckling  a  colt  and 
supposed  to  be  .in  foal  again)  is  thin. 
Her  appetite  is  good,  but  hair  looks 
bad  and  now  and  then  she  passes  a 
few  worms  3  or  4  inches  long.  She 
has  been  fed  on  mixed  hay  with  hom- 
iny meal  for  grain.  Would  you  ad- 
vise feeding  unpressed  oil  meal  to 
mares  in  foal  or  to  suckling  colts 
which  have  begun  to  eat  oats  and  a 
little   clover   hay? 

Turn  the  filly  out  to  grass  as  soon 
as  possible  and  feed  her  on  bran  and 
oats  to  strengthen  her  muscles  and  in- 
sure full  and  strong  development. 
She  will  be  apt  to  recover  if  so  treat- 
ed; otherwise  the  condition  will  aggra- 
vate. 

Feed  the  six-year-old  mare  on  oats 
bran,  hay,  green  fodder  and  when  it 
comes,  grass.  The  hominy  is  a  good 
feed  for  milk  cows.  Once  daily  mix 
in  feed  a  tablespoonful  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  salt,  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  ground  gentian  root.  Feed 
oilmeal  to  mares  in  small  quantities 
only,  along  with  oats  and  bran,  and 
it  will  prove  beneficial. 

NOTES 

I>nn't  leave  the  manure  fork  where 
the  horse  as  he  backs  out  of  his  stall 
can  miss  it  only  by  the  merest  chance. 
.\  fork  can  be  replaced  of  course,  and 
a  wound  on  the  horse's  leg  can  be 
healed,  in  time,  but  it  takes  no  longer 
to  i>ut  the  fork  where  it  belongs,  out 
of  reach. 


The  only  reason  for  currving  the 
horse  is  not  simply  to  make  him  look 
-lick.  He  needs  a  thorough  rubbing 
down  just  as  often  in  winter  as  in 
slimmer.  It's  a  tom'c  and  stimulant 
l«»  the  skin  and  to  the  circulation,  and 
a  .savior  to  the  kidneys. 


If  yoH  arc  going  to  be  sln.rt  a  horse 
for  the  heavy  spring  wt)rk  better  be 
l<»<»king  ar».uud  now.  Time  Hies,  and 
prices  go  up  when  demand  comes. 

Alw.iys  keep  turpentine  in  ttie  sta- 
I»le  handy  f..  usc  on  scratches  and 
lilts.  iVompt  application  frequently 
prevints  a  nasty  sf»re. 


I.'i    the   horse  ha\e  a  dry  place  fur 

a   roll. 


Onr  ^r,„,d  building,  well  construct 
^•'1  an. I  kept  up  is  worth  a  half  <|o/eu 
l""»'-  ytus.  and  will  increase  the  mark- 
et value  Of  every  acre  of  the  farm. 
While  poor  buildings,  or  buildings  in 
l>a.|  repair  will  depreciate  the  value 
"t    the   best    farm   in   the   country 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 
WHY   NOT   RAISE  SHEEP? 


Those  who  have  kept  small  flocks 
of  sheep  have  found  them  as  profit- 
able, and  much  more  so,  some  say, 
as  any  live  stock  on  the  farm.  One 
of  our  readers  writes:  '*We  can  get 
gold  for  the  fleeces  in  the  spring  and 
for  the  lambs  in  the  fall." 

".\  small  flock,  say  from  ten  to 
tifty  ewes,  is  more  profitable  than  a 
large  one  on  the  average  farm.  The 
reason  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  un- 
derstands sheep.  Being  fond  of  al- 
most every  variety  of  weed  which 
grows,  they  convert  a  large  amount 
of  them,  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste  and  at  the  same  time  rob  the 
soil  and  hinder  other  vegetation,  in- 
to mutton  and  wool. 

1  do  not  mean  by  this  that  you 
cannot  raise  sheep  on  as  expensive 
fed  as  cattle  or  hogs  and  still  have  a 
protit.  The  facts  are,  that  a  bushel 
of  corn  will  produce  more  mutton,  if 
fed  to  a  sheep,  than  beef,  if  fed  to  a 
steer,  or  pork,  if  fed  to  a  hog,  be- 
cause the  digestive  organs  are  so 
much  more  thorough  in  their  work. 
Observation  will  show  you  that  sheep 
get  practically  all  the  nutritive  value 
out  ot"*their  food,  while  cattle  get  only 
from  fifty  per  cent,  to  seventy-five 
per  cent.,  and  hogs  from  sixty-si.x  per 
cent,   to  eighty  per  cent,  of  it." 

Comparatively  few  of  us  really 
know  the  delicious  flavor  of  home- 
killed  lamb  and  mutton.  Residents  of 
cities  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
taint  of  refrigerator  cars  so  frequent- 
ly that  they  are  discouraged  from 
buying.  We  should  raise  more  sheep 
in  the  East.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  lying  idle  that  could  be  made 
profitable  if  the  authorities  woud  ef- 
fectively eliminate  the  useless  and 
worthless  dogs  that  infest  the  country. 

SHEEP   MUST   HAVE   SALT   AL- 
WAYS  WITHIN   REACH. 


Sheep  naturally  possess  a  very 
great  craving  for  salt.  This  is  a  pret- 
ty good  indication  that  it  is  actually 
tieeded  somewhere  in  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  their  systems.  .\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  science  shows  that  salt  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  the 
required  degree  of  fluidity  for  free 
circulation,  and  more  particularly,  to 
aid   in   the   process  of  digestion. 

.\n  animal  is  much  less  likely  to 
get  tliseased  in  any  part  if  tliere  is  a 
good  flow  of  blood  to  that  part.  Free 
circulation  is  really  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  vigor  aiul  health.  Where 
plenty  of  salt  is  provided  the  blood 
does  not  become  thick  and  sluggish, 
but  remains  thin  and  rich  enough  to 
flow  easily  and  freely. 

Gastric  juice  is  one  of  the  powerful 
agents  of  the  stomach  which  acts  up- 
on all  the  food  taken  into  it.  Hydro- 
chloric aciil  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  production  and  proper  working  of 
this  valuable  juice.  In  order  to  make 
hydrochloric  acid,  there  must  be  chlor- 
ine. This  substance  salt  furnishes, 
hence  the  reason  for  giving  sheep 
salt  in  unlimited  supply.  In  winter 
when  »)n  dry  feeds  even  mt)re  than  in 
summer,  a  large  supply  of  salt  is 
neetlctl.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  chlorine  combines  more  readily 
with  potassium  salts,  which  dry  feeds 
contain  in  abundance,  than  it  does 
with  hydrogen  to  make  hydrochloric 
acid.  What  combines  with  the  salts 
passes   off;    and   so   a   greater   supply 
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Set 

The 
Facts 

Thcre'^  only  one  Spreader  that  has  hud  a  teat  of  over  30  years.     It  is  UD  to 

yeu  to  say  whether  you  w.il  invest  your  money  in  that  machine  or  some  other. 

TKe  3 1  -Year-Old  Success  Spreader 

has  provpn  itself  on  tens  of  thousanas  of  farms.  It  Las  wurktrJ  u.uler  all  conditions.  It  L-s  baJ  all  y-n.h  of  h-*r,^ 
/•  A  '  ***,'  *  '!k™^  '*""  T**  CT'*'^'  "«''*  working  and  curability  that  is  not  approached  by  any  o^£ 
f^  ^k"-  J'  ",**?•  **"f  roUer-bearmg  .preader d.ain  drive:.,  free  from  gear  wheel..  ka«  rirt  ol 
least  breakaee.  Iijiiitest  draft,  btro.igest.  Equipped  with  ciibcr  wooden  of  metal  wheels  as  desired.  Yuu  ad»ht  u 
well  have  tbc  Success  Spreader.     Get  all  the  facts  and  you  will  buy  ao  wLcr.     Catalog  Free.  " 


KEWP  A  BURPEE  WFG.  CO., 
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You  Can  INCREASE  Your  Corn  Crop  30% 

or  more  by  usinR  only  such  seed  as  has  been  carefully  graded.  You  will  also  gSt  far  better 
corn.  Ooyernment  tests  have  proved  that  the  main  cau^w  of  xmall  crops  is  an  uneven  stand 
No  corn-planter,  whatever  ita  merits,  can  drop  seed  evenly,  if  the  fieal  he  carelexxlu  gnulcd  or 
of  all  sizes  that  come  from  the  oir  But.  xcdh  seed  carefully  anided  to  a  U}iif,,rm  xize  an  v  good 
corn-planter  can  be  depended  upon  to  drop  every  grain  just  where  you 
want  It  and  thus  make  every  inch  of  your  ground  do  the  service  that  it 
Bhould.  Government  testa  also  have  proved  that  the  main  cauao  of  poor 
qrmlitU  In  corn  is  the  planting  of  seed  iiot  uell  >*elei-t€<t. 

Ctreful  Grading,  ThBrifori,  Is  it  the  Very  Basis  of  All  Riclily  Soccissfol  Corn  Protfoctlon. 
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The  Simplex  All-steel    $ 
Seed  Corn   Orader 


I 


•1,000  PRIZE  Car 

OMAHA      BXPO. 


eMlty  and  quickly  neparates.  In  a  new  and  •cientmo  way,  the  full,  perf.-rl.  e^-pnhinhaped 
^ainsfroni  tlie  larKe,  IrreKular,  unsha|.ely  tfraiiia.    Money  back  Jf  not  dell»rhte«t. 

l.rades  more  c.rn  and  jf  rades  1 1  better  than  any  other  deviee  on  the  market,  rraard- 
«t  nift'^Vl^rrt^^*^?'  /^'  \"-^"  *^  bushHL  per  h., UP.  A  boy  can  work  It.  No  machlru'ry  to 
get  out  of  orAer.  Miidfe„i,rrlii  of  nteel-noihing  to  wear  out  or  rot-wlU  last  a  lifetime. 

.^j?'"''^''''*'^"'""''!"  •'•*•?"•''■*"«'"'»"*""•'•  y^Ki'll  never  inr^^t  a  dollnr  thai 
trill  hrtng  v<-H  gr^at.-rreturro,.  Orader  will  reach  yon  promptly.  If  you  dont  Ilnd  it  la 
worth  ltd  welKht  In  (Told.  return  It  and  get  your  money.  ThouBands  In  u«e.  Order  today, 
and  we  will  wend  with  Crader.  booklet— "BLMPBa  Cork  Crops— How  to  8ecl-rr  Them:'* 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFAaURING  CO.  834  ,o874  Lock  Street,  CINCINNATI.  0. 

Largest  Maoufaoturers  of  Iron  and  Stacl  Roofini  io  the  world. 


must  be  given  in  order  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  chlorine  left  to  make 
the  hydrochloric  acid  so  necessary  in 
digestion. 

Where  an  animal  eats  plenty  of 
salt,  it  also  drinks  more  water.  This 
helps  in  digestion,  also,  as  it  helps  to 
soften  up  the  food  and  to  make  it 
more  readily  absorbed  by  the  blood. 
Water  also  helps  to  carry  off  waste 
matters  through  the  kidney-  a-  well 
as  through  the  skin  pores. 

Consi(lering  the  many  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  the  feeding  of  salt,  as 
well  as  the  iiie.xpensivcness  of  this 
article,  it  would  seem  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  sheep  all  they 
want   of  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  do  as  some  farm- 
ers  ilo.  namely,  feed  it  only  occasion- 
ally. Being  fairly  crazed  for  the  want 
of  it  sheep  eat  more  of  it  than  they 
have  any  use  for  at  a  single  time. 
Then  need  a  little  salt  all  the  time, 
but  not  a  very  large  amount  at  any 
<»ne  time.  The  be>t  way  to  do  then, 
is  to  keep  salt  where  they  can  get  at 
it  at  will.  Nature  tells  them  when 
they  need  it.  ami  how  much  they  need, 
and  if  it  is  where  they  have  access  to 
it.  they  will  fulfill  that  demand.  This 
they  can  do  a  great  deal  more  correct- 
ly than  can  man.  It  is  generally  be- 
heved  that  one  ounce  per  head  daily 
is  about  the  right  amount  of  salt  for 
•heep;  but  if  one  keei.<  salt  before  his 
sheep  constantly  he  need  not  worry 
ab<ni.  weighing  it  out.  They  will 
weigh   it  out   for     themselves,   taking 


just   the   right  amount  and  at  just  the 
right    time. 


The  "Bosom"  Fly. 

Helen  was  watching  .some  flys  on 
the  window-pane,  when  she  called  to 
her  mother:  "Mama,  eonie  and  see  i£ 
fills   is   the   bosom    tlyl" 

rii.    bosom   tly.   child!     What   kind 
•I    a    tl\-   i-^   that'" 

"(  )li.  the  one  they  sang  about  in 
church  last  Sunday— 'Let  me  to  thy 
bo>om   tlv." 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Hid,-.  »  air.  IK,^-.  |v,r.  ..r  anv  kind  ..f 
hid.'  ..r  Mkin.  soft,  infiu.  .,.|.„l,.«  Hfi.l 
moth  |)r.«.f  for  rolH-.nic.cod!  ,.f  .'|..v.-« 
and  fiiHkr  th»'m  ui>  win-n  so  order.>l 

I  .It  tlrst  )f»-r  our  illustr,it.-d  <iitalojr 
with  PIU-..S.  shipiiinir  tHt-siviid  iii^truc- 
tioiis.  We  Mr.-  Hu- lHnr,-s(  rusto.n  fur 
tHMUHH.  of  lHr;n.  wil,|  and  domi-st  o 
fiiiiniHl  skins  in  the  worl.J.       ""'"^''"<- 

nistam-.-  niHk.s  no  dJir^r.-n.-H  what- 
ev.-r.    Ship  thr.-e  or  in.-r.-  .-o  "  or  h.V.se 

hid,.s    toc.ti.er    f, an.vwlu.r...    a-.d 

<  n.shv  I.HXS  the  fr..ikrht  both  whvs.  wv 

In    [Z';*:?'"  •*?'  *-''"^^'''-  •'"  "«i'l'T.uv 
and  ii."«(l  tiiniint  \n\z. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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HOGS 


CARE  OF  THE  BROOD  SOW 
AND  HER  LITTER. 


It  is  very  essential  that  brood  sows 
be  given  good  care  and  the  right  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  at  farrowing  time, 
otherwise  bad  results  will  follow. 
Some  farmers  have  fixed  rules  and 
amounts  for  feeding  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod after  farrowing;  have  water  so 
the  sow  can  get  a  drink  as  soon  as 
she  comes  out  of  bed.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  we  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  what  the  sow  demands. 

If  my  sows  seem  restless  and  hun- 
gry, I  feed  sooner  and  more  than  if 
they  are  quiet.  I  give  a  bran  mash 
with  a  little  middlings  as  the  first  feed, 
being  careful  not  to  give  too  much. 
I  increase  the  feed  gradually  until  the 
sow  is  on  full  feed,  which  is  about 
two  weeks  from  the  time  she  farrow- 
ed. 

In  case  the  sow  becomes  feverish, 
it  is  likely  to  produce  what  is  known 
as  white  scours  in  the  pigs.  To  stop 
it  give  her  a  little  air-slacked  lime  in 
slop,  which  brings  about  the  desired 
results. 

The  main  ration  of  the  saw  should 
be  one  that  will  produce  a  good  flow 
of  milk,  but  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  get  her  stuck  on  her  feed.  My 
sows  are  given  bran,  middlings, 
ground  oats,  and  all  the  alfalfa  and 
good  clover  hay  I  can  get  them  to  eat. 
I  keep  close  watch  on  the  pigs,  and 
if  they  become  constipated  I  give  the 
sow  some  oil  meal  in  slop. 

As  soon  as  the  pigs  begin  to  crack 
corn  I  provide  a  pen  with  a  creep 
so  they  can  be  fed  by  themselves.  I 
feed  them  corn,  slop  made  with  skim 
milk  and  ground  oats  with  the  coarse 
hulls  screened  out.  Where  one  has 
not  the  milk,  tankage  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute. The  ration  for  the  pigs  while 
growing  is  strong  in  muscle  and  bone- 
makmg  elements.  They  have  free  ac- 
cess to  charcoal,  ashes  and  salt  at  all 
times  and  plenty  of  pure  water. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
is  to  wisely  determine  the  proper  in- 
crease of  feed  for  best  results.  I  nev- 
er make  a  radical  increase,  but  let  it 
be  gradual.  Just  as  the  pig  increases 
in  size  and  capacity  I  increase  the 
feed.  The  pig's  increase  depends  on 
the  increase  in  the  ration. 

I  do  not  let  the  pigs  stop  thriving, 
for  the  sooner  they  are  brought  to 
the  weight  wanted— tho.se  to  be  sold 
for  slaughter— the  more  profit.  For 
the  finishing  and  fattening  period  I 
increase  the  corn  ration  for  the  last 
fwo  months.  I  let  the  protein  food 
of  those  I  retain  as  breeders  predom- 
inate. 

I  often  hear  that  pigs  are  ruined  by 
overfeeding.  This  is  true  in  some 
cases,  but  if  the  ration  is  balanced  for 
growing  or  fattening  as  to  end  desir- 
ed, pleasing  results  will  follow. 

EVEN  THE  HOG  WON'T  STAND 
EVERYTHING. 


Of  course  those  who  breed  large 
numbers  of  hogs,  who  make  it  a  spe- 
cialty, as  it  were,  do  not  need  to  be 
told  many  of  these  little  things,  but 
we  ask  these  gentlemen  to  remember 
that    far    more    farmers    have   yet    to 


learn  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  bus- 
iness. The  hog  is  so  contented,  so 
happy,  and  so  generally  free  from 
disease  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
the  peculiar  demands  of  his  nature 
and    organism. 

For  instance:  The  hog  of  all  ani- 
mals is  so  constructed  that  he  can- 
not thrive  in  filth,  and  yet  less  at- 
tention is  paid  to  keeping  his  quar- 
ters clean  than  to  those  of  any  other 
animal.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  pens  are  generally  so  low  that 
one  cannot  get  into  them  handily,  and 
so  cramped  that  a  shovel  can  be  han- 
dled in  them  with  difficulty. 

Cold  will  not  hurt  a  hog,  but  drafts 
are  apt  to  play  havoc.  And  yet  if 
there  is  a  careless  looked' after  build- 
ing on  the  farm  it's  more  than  likely 
to  be  the  hog  pen.  A  roll  of  Ama- 
tite,  Congo  or  any  good  roofing  will 
keep  three  sides  and  the  roof  of  the 
pen  completely  water  and  draft  proof, 
and   inexpensively,   too. 

Don't  let  the  trough  clog  up  with 
ice.  Ice  is  all  right  in  its  place,  es- 
pecially in  summer  in  ice  cream,  but 
Its  place  is  not  the  hog  trough. 
Take  the  trough  out  of  the  pen  and 
scald    it    out    thoroughly. 

Kememniber    the    charcoal. 


Clean  out  the  feed  trough  frequent- 
ly. You  don't  relish  food  from  dirty 
dishes,  and  neither  does  the  cow,  or 
any  other  animal  for  that  matter,  not 
even  a  hog  as  too  many  suppose. 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  IN  HOGS. 


In  selecting  live  stock  it  Is  just  as 
important  to  know  their  objectionable 
points  as  it  is  to  be  able  to  point  out 
their  desirable  characteristics.  It's 
frequently  the  case  that  a  man  can 
tell  you  when  an  animal  is  all  right, 
hut  is  unable  to  pick  out  its  individual 
faults  and  explain  satisfactorily  why 
they  are  faults.  The  following  are 
some  points  to  be  avoided  in  the  Pol- 
and-China hog: 

Long,  narrow  and  coarse  head. 
Long,  straight  face,  too  narrow  be- 
tween the  eyes.  Coarse,  crooked  or 
"dished  in  "  nobC,  as  is  often  found  in 
Berk^hire.  Small,  dull  and  bloodshot 
eye>  and  shrunken  vision,  impaired  by 
wrinkles  and  other  causes.  Ears, 
>traight,  stiff  and  coarse.  Long  or 
large  knuck,  drooping  to  face,  with 
tips  pointing  forward  and  slightly 
turned  outward,  long  and  slender 
neck,  thin,  tlabhy,  or  deeply-wrinkled 
jowl;  llat,  narrow  ciiest;  narrow, 
creased  back  or  shoulders,  showing 
(lelicicncy  in  heart  girth. 

Sides  .should  be  fiat,  thin  and  flab- 
by, not  as  full  at  bottom  as  at  top, 
drawn  in  at  bhuukkr  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  crease  or  "tuckered  up."  Nar- 
row hani>,  nut  reaching  down  to  the 
hocks  and  lacking  in  width  or  plump- 
ness at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  too 
straight  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to 
the  hock,  with  narrow  rump  steep, 
and  peaked. 

Legs  are  best  when  long  and  slim. 
Coarse  or  crooked  legs  with  pasterns 
long  and  oblitiue,  indicating  weakness. 

One  should  look  well  to  the  feet 
and  mark  them  object ii>nable  if  they 
are  too  long  or  spreading.     A  coarse, 


long,  straight  hanging  tail.  Coat 
coarse,  wavy  or  curly,  with  upstarting 
hair  with  brown  ends.  Small  or  ir- 
regular size  and  shape.  Slow,  clum- 
sy action,  low  carriage  and  wabbling 
gait,  often  characterized  by  difficulty 
in  getting  up  or  down.  Unhealthy 
skin,  scaly,  wrinkled  or  harsh.  Cross, 
vicious  or  restless  disposition. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  hog 
without  one  or  more  of  these  objec- 
tions, so  that  a  few  of  these  points 
>hould  not  disqualify  an  animal. 

Be  Looking  Ahead. 

Not  only  to  March  and  April,  when 
yuu  will  have  little  pigs,  but  to  the 
spring  and  summer. 

Of  course  you  must  have  a  com- 
fortable place  for  the  brood  sow  so 
that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  pigs. 
Xut  an  artificially  heated  pen,  simply 
a  well  protected  house  as  far  as  leaks 
and  drafts  are  concerned. 

In  our  paper  we  may  frequently 
publish  advice  and  suggestions  that 
are  of  no  benefit  to  the  older  and 
more  experienced  breeders,  and  that 
may  even  irritate  them,  but  they  must 
remember  the  majority  of  readers  of 
this  and  other  agricultural  papers  are 
beginners  and  amateurs,  and  at  least 
part  of  the  paper  must  be  given  up 
to  them,  for  the  younger  members 
nuisi  be  instructed  if  the  average  of 
the  American  farmer  is  to  be  even 
maintained. 


For  ten  days  previous  to  farrow- 
ing give  them  a  little  oil  cake  in  their 
slop  each  day,  so  as  to  keep  their 
bowels  in  proper  condition  for  best 
health  and  results.  Don't  be  in  too 
nuich  of  a  hurry  to  feed  the  sow  after 
farrowing.  The  first  twenty-four 
hours  she  will  need  only  some  warm 
water  with  a  little  oatmeal  stirred  in 
it  to  make  it  a  drink. 


HOG  CHOLERA  FINALLY 
DOOMED. 


Officlats  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  held  a  second  confer- 
ence at  the  experimental  farm,  near 
Ames,  Iowa,  at  which  were  present 
representatives  from  the  experiment 
station-  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
\irgnna,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama. Louisiana,  Colorado,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  California  and 
Oklahoma. 

This  meeting  was  held,  as  was  the 
meeting  ni  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  method  of  manu- 
facture and  application  of  the  new  hog 
chr.lera  serum,  which  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  has  discovered,  and 
which  Secretary  Wilson,  as  well  as 
official>  of  the  bureau,  believe  will  re- 
(iiu-o  to  a  small  fraction  of  what  they 
now  arr  the  enormous  losses  each 
year  suffered  by  farmers  from  this 
most  dreaded  of  swine  diseases. 

At    the    conference    on    this    subject 


bufiM  dawoff  Korns 

it's  irut'  .    Anv  man  can  Osse  K.«y 
stone  II  >hnrner.  It  makes 

ilean,  Bn  ootht  ut.  No  c 
injf  or  tetirinir.  Dune  in 
aminate.  Soldonmonsr- 
back  ffuarantoe.  Book  fre^, . 


M.T  Mllipt  Boi  2LPoB»Dr.Pa. 
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held  in  May  representatives  were  pres- 
ent from  practically  all  the  middle 
states.  Great  interest  was  aroused, 
and  the  experiment  station  officials 
returning  to  their  homes  have  already 
in  several  instances  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  the  serum  for  distribution 
within  their  own  states.  This  is  true 
of  Indiana,  and  in  Ohio  Dr.  Paul  Fish- 
er, state  veterinarian,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  mon- 
ey for  the  immediate  commencement 
of  the  work.  The  published  accounts 
of  the  first  meeting  have  resulted  in 
the  receipt  of  an  application  to  the  de- 
partment from  all  over  the  country 
for  the  serum.  The  department  has 
<lecided  not  to  undertake  the  manu- 
facture of  the  serum,  and  in  each  case 
the  applicant  has  been  referred  to  the 
experiment  station.  This  should  be 
understood  all  around,  that  the  de- 
partment does  not  manufacture  the 
serum  for  distribution,  but  will  stand 
ready  to  give  all  needed  information 
to  state  officials  so  that  the  serum  can 
be   made  and  distributed   by  them. 


Alfalfa  a  Tremendous  and  Profitable 
Weight  Producer. 

The  Kansas  experiment  station  has 
found  that  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  will 
make  upwards  of  800  pounds  of  gain 
on  hogs,  and  a  similar  gain  has  been 
made  on  alfalfa  when  it  is  used  as 
pasture.  The  Nebraska  station  was 
able  to  make  gains  at  a  cost  of  two 
cents  per  pound  on  hogs  weighing  265 
pounds  when  these  were  on  alfalfa 
pasture  and  fed,  in  addition,  three 
pounds  of  corn  daily  per  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  hogs. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Prof.  Kinzcr  of  that  station, 
before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  Kansas  last  winter.  No  hog  grow- 
er, the  profes.sor  asserted,  can  afford 
to  be  without  alfalfa  for  his  hogs  and 
pig^-  

TIMELY  HOG  HINTS. 


Never  keep  a  boar  pig  that  is  not 
fully  up  to  the  standard. 

.\  few  strong  wires  next  to  the 
ground  will  discourage  the  hogs  from 
trying  to  get  under  the  fence. 

Many  young  pigs  are  killed  by  lice 
;ind  the  owners  take  so  little  interest 
that  they  do  not  know  what  ails  them. 

.\  gill  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  sprinkled  over  the  floor  and 
yard  of  the  pig's  quarters  will  help  to 
kep  down   bad  odors. 

Keep  the  new,  young  boar  isolated 
from  the  herd.  He  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  pen  just  vacated  by  other 
hogs.  If  lie  can  smell  or  have  them 
it  is  often  impossible  to  get  him  to 
eat  or  sleep. 

Never  let  the  pig  go  hungry  if  you 
want  to  make  a  300-pound  hog  at  the 
age  of  7  months.  This  does  not  mean 
that   you   should   be   continually  stuflF- 


THE,  CAR 
FOR 

BUSINESS 
PLEASURE 


Tlie  International  Auto  Buggy  has  come   to   take   the  place  of  the 
farnuM 's  ran  iage  or  runabout  and  the  driving  team. 
It  is  carriage  and  team  ail  in   one.     .And  anyljody  who   can    be  trusted 
with  a  team  of  Iiorses  can  operate  it  with  perfect  safety. 

llie  Anto  Buggy    is  emphatically  tlie    veliicle    for  conntry  road   travel. 
It  has  every  advantage  that  the    family  carriage   or  runal>out    lias    and    mans 
advantages  which  these  vehicles  do  not  have. 

It  is  always  ready  to  go  anywhere.  Rough,  muddy  or  hilly  roads  do  not 
impair  its  usefulness. 

When  there  is  a  trip  to  town  to  make,  or  other  errand  to  do,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  the  team  from  llie  plow  or  to  stop  the  farm  work. 

It  does  not  require  to  be  watered  or  fed. 

It  does  not  get  "fagged  out"  as  the  horses  do  on  a  long  journey. 

You  can  go  at  a  faster  clip  than  you  can  with  your  driving  team  and  you  can 
keep  it  up  all  day  long. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  feature  about  the  International  Auto  Buggy  is  its  sim- 
plicity and  easy  control.  There  is  nothing  complicated  aliout  it  and  any  member 
of  the  family  over  ten  years  old  can  learn  to  run  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  .\uto  Bnggy  has  solid  rubber  tires.  There  are  no  lire  troubles.  It  is 
operated  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  air-cooled  gasoline  engine.  It  is  propelled  by 
applying  power  to  both  rear  wheels.  It  is  chain  driven.  There  are  no  cog 
wheels  to  break  and  put  it  out  of  action. 

The  Auto  Buggy  is  a  rare  combination  of  both  a  pleasure  and  a  business 
vehicle.  The  springs  and  comfortable  seats  make  it  easy  riding.  Passengers  are 
protected  from  flying  mud  and  water,  no  matter  how  fast  the  Auto  Hiiggy  is 
speeding.  The  rear  seat  and  top  may  be  removed,  and  the  Buggy  turned  into 
a  handy,  light-ruiniing  and  capacious  carrying  vehicle.  A  ten-feed  mechanical 
oiler  makes  oiling  an  easy  matter.  The  tread  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  stand.ird 
wagon.  The  seven  galh^is  of  gasoline  which  it  carries  is  sufficient  for  a  Jtuirney 
of  75  to  100  miles,  making  surprisingly  cheap  as  well  as  pleasant  transportation 
for  its  load  of  passengers. 

The  following  letter  is  oneof  many  we  are  receiving  from  all  over  the  country, 
setting  forth  thecomplete  satisfaction  that  the  International  Auto  Buu^y  is  giving  ; 

New  Bninswick.  N.  J.,  Novemlaer  10,  1908. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTT-R  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

l)e;»rSirs:  S'"ii  will  undoubtedly  rcmenilier  that  I  plare<l  an  orler  with  you  the  past  season  for  t\'.i->  Aufm;. 
one  ol  which  I  have  l>een  usinif  lor  the  p.ast  six  months,  and  1  have  certainly  Kiven  it  some  of  the  most  sevrrc  tests 
that  a  motor  car  could  be  put  to,  and  it  has  overcome  all  ol'st.icles  and  meets  my  appri>v.il  in  <-\rrv  rt-^llt■lt. 
I  have  driven  the  car  up  .-ind  down  steep  hills,  throujfh  mud  and  sand,  and  the  power  of  the  enjfine  and 
the  exrellent  control  one  h.is  of  the  car  m.ike  it  reliable  and  dependable  .it  all  times.  I  .tIso  like  \our 
hiijh  wheels,  solid  tire,  and  for  my  own  use  in  the  real  estate  business  and  for  a  selling  agent,  I  am  con- 
\  inced  that  your  cars  are  the  best  of  their  kind  on  the  market  today.  Yours  truly, 

AKBKRT  SERVISS. 
Take  the  matter  up  with  the  International  local  afrent  and  pret  a  fauiog  and 
further  Infoniiatloii.    Or  write  diret-t  to  the  home  office. 

International  Harrester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

'Incorporated) 


ing  it  with  corn,  but  allow  it  all  the 
pa>ture  it  can  eat  and  then  au^  enough 
grain  to  balance  the  green  ration. 

When  one  hears  pigs  grunting  rest- 
lessly at  night,  the  thought  immediate- 
I>  comes  uppermost  that  the  farmer 
is  wasting  38-ccnt  corn  on  4-cent  hogs. 
The  contented  snore  that  indicates 
proper  shelter  and  roomy  quarters  is 
the  kind  that  produces  profitable  hogs. 

The  largest  gain  will  be  produced 
by  re-enforcing  the  clover  pasture 
with  a  god  grain  ration — at  least  once 
each  day — which  during  cold  weather 
will  become  more  and  more  necessary. 
This  method  of  feeding  produces 
pork  that  will  command  the  highest 
market  price. 

Cooking  corn  for  hogs  is  still  being 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
;i  series  of  experiments  shows  that  the 
uncooked  grain  gave  the  best  results. 
The   average   of   ten   test>   shows   that 


It  retpiiretl  505  pounds  of  uncooked 
corn,  against  476  pounds  of  uncook- 
ed to  make  100  pounds  gain — or  a  loss 
of  6  per  cent  of  the  feeding  value 
through  cooking. 


^^^1^ 
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R  \^  W  IN     FENcT 

THE  BROWN   FEMCE  i  WIHECO..      l>«Pl      8      CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 
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-CREENWOOD    STOCK    FARMS 

Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  best 
I  ever  owned,  thor- 
oughbred Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhite  Pigs,  2  to  6 
m  >s.  old,  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
Huff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens. 
Fiirnm    and    Renldenpe,    Greenwood,    Pa. 

Address   C.  H.   DII.DIXK, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrabnrfc,  Pa. 


R.4RC;.%I\S        I\        POLAND   -  CHINAS, 
BERK  SHI  RES  and  CHESTER  ^VIIITES 

1  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
have      Boars       and 

2  to    6    months    old 
sow^s   bred   and   boars 

........     for    service.       Guernsey    Calves 

and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies. 
Write  for  priees  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  R.  Turkeys,  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Legh  irns  and  Beagle  Dogs. 
I*.   h\   HAMILTON,  Coohranvllie,   Pa. 


Sows. 

mated 

ready 


all    breeds, 
not   akin; 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK 


ALL  HEALTHY  COWS  SHOULD 
BREED. 

All  reasonably  healthy  cows  and 
heifers  should  be  made  to  breed. 

This  can  be  done  with  little  trouble 
and  slight  expense,  if  given  proper  at- 
tention. Many  a  valuable  cow  or  hei- 
fer has  been  sacrificed  or  disposed  of 
for  the  reason  that  she  was  not  made 
to  breed.  This  may  have  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  proper  information  pertain- 
ing to  this  subject. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  cow  in 
order  to  conceive  be  in  a  reasonably 
healthy  condition.  The  genital  or- 
gans should  be  in  a  condition  to  per- 
form their  functional  duties  as  nature 
w^ould  have  them.  A  lack  of  secre- 
tion, renders  conception  difficult.  A 
lack  of  ambition  or  vigor,  or  an  over- 
amount  of  same  renders  conception 
difficult,  a  lack  or  excess  of  either 
being  an  unnatural  condition  of  the 
genital  organs.  This  should  be  over- 
come by  the  use  of  breeding  tonic,  or 
ingredients  that  will  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  genital  organs. 

First  of  all,  the  cow  or  heifer 
should  be  in  a  reaosnably  healthy 
condition.  She  should  not  be  too  thin 
(emaciated),  thus  lacking  the  strength 
which  nature  demands;  neither  should 
she  be  too  fat  (plethoric),  or  over- 
stimulated,  for  in  this  condition  con- 
ception  would   be   difficult. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  GOOD  CALVES. 


If  the  calf  is  a  strong  healthy  one 
it  should  be  taken  away  from  its 
mother  when  two  or  three  days  old. 
If  especially  strong  it  is  just  as  well 
to  let  it  suck  no  more  than  once. 

After  being  taken  away  it  is  fed  on 
whole  skim  milk  for  about  two  weeks, 
after  which  add  about  one-fourth  skim 
milk  and  keep  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  skim  milk  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  you  can  put  it  onto  skim 
milk  entirely.  Add  to  the  skim  milk 
a  little  flaxseed  jelly,  made  by  soaking 
whole  flaxseed  in  hot  water. 

This  flaxseed  jelly  is  far  better  than 
the  calf  meal  substitutes  for  milk  that 
are  for  sale,  and  can  frequently  be 
safely  used  for  a  calf  only  one  week 
of  age. 

If  you  cannot  get  the  whole  flax- 
seed, ground  oil  cake  meal  will  do 
as  a  substitute. 

When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old  you 
may  begin  feeding  it  a  little  oats  and 
whole  corn. 


niSaveYou$50 

On  a  Manure  Spreader 

nif  You'll  Let  Me 


Paid 


* 


This  is  lust  a  little  arl— h.iit  ,i  i>osi.il  will  bring  mv  Big 
■o»h  -anj  give  you  my  |=;o.()0  iwMtig  Trite  in.i  Special 
Proposition.  You  can  save  as  much  answeriu^  this  little  ad- 
vertisement as  if  it  coveieil  a  pa^e. 

My  Spreader  positively  will  do  tietter  work  and  last  lonzer 
than  any  Spreader  made— no  mat    " 
ter  what  the  price     so  »  hy  pay  $50 
moreT   SO.OOO  farm*.  •  ha 
•tantMd  ihair  O.    K.    on 
mjr  spraadar  aNd  monay 
aavlnfl  prioa.     MySpe.ial 
Proposition  will  interest  you. 
Just  a  postal  addresseil  to  ( '.al 
Jowayol  Waterlrwi.  Iowa,  will 
bring  you  everything  postpaid 

Will  You  Pay  a  Pann»  For 

Tha  Paatal  and  Sava  S50  00? 

Address  Wm.  Calloway,  Praa. 

WM    CALLOWAY  CO. 
logs  Callewray  Sta.  Wa<arloo.  la 


This  method  will  give  your  calves 
a  fine  start  towards  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  all  successful  breeders  can  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  starting  right. 

COMPARATIVE    FEEDING    VAL- 
UE OF  CLOVER  AND  TIM- 
OTHY. 


A  subscriber  iiKiuircs:  "How  much 
will  a  700-pouiul  steer  gain  on  one 
ton  of  timothy  hay?  W'liat  would  the 
same  steer  gain  on  one  ton  of  clover 
ha};?" 

To   answer   this    (luestion    with    any 
degree   of  exactness  is  almost  inipos- 
sil)le.     However,    the    question    brings 
out   the  comparative   feeding  value  of 
clover  and  timothy,  which  is  one  wor- 
thy   of    discussion.     Neither    of    these 
feeds   is   used   alone   in  an   attempt   to 
fatten   cattle,  and   the  amount  of  gain 
derived   from  any  quantity  of  hay  of- 
ten   depends    largely   upon   the   condi- 
tion of  the  animal  and  the  amount  of 
grain    added    to    this    ration.       Taken 
singly,  clover  contains  much  more  di- 
gestible   nourishment      than    timothy. 
Standard  authorities  show  that  in  red 
clover    hay    of   good    quality    there    is 
contained  6.8  per  cent,  of  protein.  35.8 
per   cent,    of    Carbohydrates     and    1.7 
per  cent  of  ther  extract,  there   being 
the  portions  of  the  hay  which  arc  di- 
gestible   under     ordinary     conditions. 
On   the   same   basis,   timothy  contains 
2.8    per    cent,    protein.    43.4    per    cent, 
carbo-hydrates  and  1.4  per  cent,  ether 
extract    that   is   digestible   by   the   av- 
erage   farm      animal.        In    comparing 
the>e  proportions  it  will  be  seen  that 
clover    is    about      two      and    one-half 
times  as  rich  in  protein  or  flesh-form- 
ing   nourishment,    while    in    carbohy- 
drates and   ether  extracts   which   tend 
to  increase  the  fat  of  the  animal  car- 
cass,   timothy    contains      slightly    the 
most.      I'rom    this    it    will    be    readily 
^een    that    for    growing   animals    such 
a>  the  700-pouiul  steer  mentioned,  clo- 
ver would   be   by  far  the  best   rough- 
age   and    would   give    the   greatest   re- 
turns   for   the    same   aniouiu    fed.  Still 
further,  timothy  contains  a  nuich  larg- 
er per  cent,  of  crude  fibre  or  indigest- 
ible   matter   and   consetjucntly   can    be 
better    handled    by    the    older   animals 
which  WW  possessed  of  a  large  digest- 
ive tract. 


Dread   Disease   Under   Control. 

Judging  from  reports  fr<»m  reliable 
sources,  the  P.ureaii  i.f  .\nimal  Hus- 
bandry has  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease under  control,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  a  further  ou< break.  About 
-'50  competent  men  have  been  at 
work,  and  almost  4.000  cailie  were 
killed  and  buried.  Already  relief 
from  some  (juarantine  regulations  are 
reportefl  from  -<,iiie  parts.  Mary- 
land, ii  is  said,  can  ship  fat  animals 
to  butchers.  Another  report  says 
that  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Canadian  Deitartment  at  Ot- 
tawa, whereby  hay  can  be  brought 
into  Canada  from  Michigan  through 
Sarnia. 

And  yet.  on  January  28th.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jamaica  prohibited  the 
importation  of  American  cattle,  hay 
and  fodder. 


TO  HANDLE  SICK  STOCK. 


Put  the  sick  animal  in  a  well-disin- 
fected and  dry  box  stall,  with  plenty 
of  bedding  and  sunlight.  Avoid  drafts. 
In  cold  weather  place  a  blanket  on 
the  animal.  Feed  sparingly  of  digest- 
ible food,  such  as  bran  mashes.  Keep 
manger  sweet  and  clean.  Water  should 
be  pure  and  clean  and  warmed  when 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  given  in 
clean    utensils. 

It  is  always  necessary  for  new  milch 
cows  to  be  given  warm  water.  An 
nijection  01  warm  water  by  way  of 
the  rectum  should  be  given  to  all  sick 
animals,  exceptinnr  when  afflicted  with 
loMseness  of  the  bowels. 


Jones— *•!  understand  there  is  trou- 
[)le  between  Mrs.  Poet  and  her  hus- 
band. 

Smith— 'Yes.  He  couldn't  sell  his 
poems  and  she  couldn't  eat  them,  so 
>he  left  him. 


FOR   SALE   OR   E3XCHANGB. 
Only  Two  Cent,  a  Word. 

n^ivct  Jse^s^^^l^asT^c'ov^/H^rki'^r 
act   number   of  wotHq   o»    o   i**    l        *^" 

must  be  sent  wirh^'ever^'o^de?"'''   ^^^^ 
11ns   Department   for   Live   stock   Only. 


birds  for  sale  Rt  rLo^^w.  '^rm-raised 
'p...^   /     i^  ^  ^'  reasonable  Driop« 

HL-R.MAN    SHOCKEY.    land    Patch,    pl' 


.MISCELLANEOUS. 


HORSES      «^°^"«   blind   Barry  Co.,  low* 
v-ity,  la.,  can  cure. 


thii<l...  •  IMiotoLrph.  'V%4"re\?  'il^a 
pn  .  .„.  application.  MAD'S.  X  COOP- 
-[.     i    I     cVurt.    Watertown     X     y 

"a?i'^;^;*'^»ri!^«*^n-I^rles.a;r^;^ 


noGs. 


''*^'*    S.)LE — Duroc    and    Poland    China 
Registercl  stock  bred  sows      ServlcS 
Hoars   $13    to    |20.      40-Ib.    Pigs    |5    aIsS 
some   choice    Rhode   Island    Red   chirk 
ens^WiLHARSHMAN.  Thurmont    Md' 

FOR   S.\LE— Some   flne~York8hlre  Plira 
—no   better  stock   In   U    S       Tii«t   il^ 
ported-new    blood.     I    iL    BRADLE^" 
irewsbury,  N.  Y.  »«ALH..i.Y, 


FARMERS 

fcHDtfon  fnrVn^'^S^   ^'''"   «   months'   sub- 

Wn"  fi^eS^;  ??r;s?ra^irVap2r"^A\^S 
receive   three  valuable   formflaa   fr^ 

d?^«  Grower— all    genuine.      Ad- 

Cumbcrlaad,  Md. 


•^  ^'  '^# 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

RECORDS  OF  SOME  NEWER 
AYRSHIRES. 


The  following  Ayrshire  cows  and 
heifers  have  been  registered  since  the 
last  volume  of  the  Register  was  issu- 
ed: 

Douglas  Daisy  Queen,  2  years  and 
44  days  old  at  beginning  of  test, 
owned  by  L.  A.  Reymann,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia.  Record  7886  lbs.  of 
milk  and  ^2y  lbs.  of  butter. 

Cherry  of  Barclay,  3  years  and  128 
days  old,  owned  by  J.  W.  Clise,  Red- 
mond, Wash.  Record  8599  lbs.  of 
milk  and  433  lbs.  of  butter. 

Jennie  of  Sand  Hill,  3  years  and  304 
days  old,  owned  by  S.  S.  Karr  and 
Sons,  Almond,  N.  Y.  Record  10160 
lbs.  of  milk  and  510  lbs.  of  outter. 

Cora  T.  2d,  4  years  and  300  days 
old,  owned  uy  S.  S.  Karr  and  Sons, 
Almond,  N.  Y.  Record  12230  lbs.  of 
milk  and  596  lbs.  of  butter. 

While  these  records  may  not  be 
phenomenal  in  the  amount  of  their 
dairy  yield,  still  they  are  of  value  as 
showing  a  long  term  yield.  A  record 
for  a  week  or  a  month  is  interesting 
as  showing  what  a  cow  can  do  under 
favorable  conditions  in  a  spurt,  but 
when  the  whole  year  is  given  it  shows 
the  staying  (luality  of  a  cow,  which  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  Ayrshire.  She 
is  hardy,  tough,  and  healthy,  and 
what  she  does  in  one  day  she  is  ready 
to  do  the  next,  and  continue  as  long 
as  called  upon.  She  gives  an  even 
flow  day  after  day,  with  great  uni- 
formity, and  it  would  ordinarily  be 
safe  to  contract  an  Ayrshire  cow's 
milk  for  months  ahead. 


Impotency. 

A  six-year-old  Jersey  bull  is  now 
impotent.  I  bought  him  at  a  sale. 
He  was  fed  up  and  pretty  fat  at  the 
time.  Had  been  left  run  loose  with 
herd  of  40  cows  last  summer.  Will 
he  come  right  again?  How  soon,  if 
he  receives  proper  feed  and  exercise? 
Any  drugs   or   medicine   needed? 

The  bull  has  passed  the  age  where 
you  may  expect  a  recovery  from  this 
defect.  You  might  be  able  to  get 
him  to  prove  fertile  in  a  few  cases  out 
of  a  large  number,  but  it  will  not  pay 
to  risk  having  most  of  your  cows  be- 
come barren  on  his  account,  no  mat- 
ter how  valuable  his  blood  strains 
may  be. 


The  Value  of  Separate  Tonics. 

Many  farmers  are  now  using  blood 
lf>nics  prepared  separately  for  each 
kind  of  animal,  particularly  for  horses 
and  for  cattle.  Horses  digest  their 
food  differently  from  cows.  And  the 
idea  is  that  they  can  benefit  especially 
by  different  aid  to  digestion. 

To  produce  lasting,  health-giving 
effects,  a  blood  tonic  must  include 
ingredients  suited  to  the  animal  that 
takes  it.  and  must  be  accurately  com- 
pounded. 

.Among  the  best  separate  tonics  are 
those  made  by  the  Fairfield  Mfg.  Co,. 
516  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
They  prepare  one  for  horses,  one 
for  cows,  one  for  hogs  and  one  for 
poultry.  Their  own  veterinarians  se- 
lect the  ingredients  and  test  them, 
and  the  Company  guarantees  satis- 
factory  results. 

Their  Blood  Tonic  and  Regulator 
for  Horses  Only  is  being  used  exclu- 
sively by  many  of  the  largest  horse- 
owners  in  the  country,  and  is  proving 
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To  get 
the  most 
out    of   a   farm, 
every    square    foot 
must  be  either  tilled  or  else 
made  to  produce  feed  for  live 
stock.     A  fence  all  around  the  farm, 
then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 
smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 
^^  crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 

essentialsin  making  possible  maximum  earnings. 

Here  are  two  great  fences— the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh 
We  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago.  after  careful  study  and  ad%-ice  from  many  of 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri- 
fied by  actual  results  in  the  field.     These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses 
and  conditions. 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  If  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood. 
You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.    Dealers  ever>-where.  carrying  styles  adapted 
to  every  purpose.    See  them.    Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN    STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago      New  York       Denver      San  Francisco 
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unusually  successful.  One  of  its  great 
features  is  to  clean  out  the  worst  cases 
of  worms. 

They  guarantee  their  lUood  Tonic 
and  Milk  Producer  to  make  more 
milk,  and  to  keep  the  cows  healthy 
and  contented.  The  Company  has 
very  enthusia^tic  testimonials  from 
prominent  dairymen  who  have  tested 
it. 

Tlie  pre-^cribed  doses  on  these  ton- 
ics is  only  a  tablespoonful,  which 
makes  tluiii  last  longer  than  any 
other  powders,  and  makes  them  more 
economical. 

The  I^'airficld  Tonics  are  sold  by 
most  feed  dealers,  atid  we  believe  it 
will  more  than  pay  every  owner  of 
stock  to  try  them. 


Paralysis  in  Pigs. 

l"<ir  paralysis  in  p\^<,  if  recent,  give 
three  (lr<>](s  fluid  extract  of  nux  vomi- 
ca in  iilteen  drops  of  the  oil  of  gaul- 
tluria  and  a  table>poonful  of  cod  liver 
oil  twice  a  day  tor  >evcral  weeks.     Old 


niirint;  the  busy  time  or  a  bad  spell 
•  f  Weather  -i>me  things  about  the 
bam  are  quite  neglected  until  the  ap- 
pearance i-^  i|uite  untidy.  If  one  will 
on!\'  -ju'iid  a  lialf  day  putting  things 
to  riv^ht-^  about  the  barn  it  will  be 
linu-    well    spent 


Rub  the  sprout-  off  the  carrots  and 
turnii»>,  an<l  break  them  off  the 
onions. 


Page  Twelve. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


RHODE   ISLAND   REDS. 


Brookside  Farm. 

Mr.  Thomae's  Record  for  January 
and  February. 

The  February  number  contained  a 
detailed  account  of  the  performance 
of  our  flock  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31st,  1908.  We  commenced  the  new 
year  with  a  total  of  117  birds,  17  of 
which  were  males.  Of  the  100  fe- 
males about  30  per  cent  are  hens  and 
70  per  cent,  pullets,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  record  for  the  months  of 
January    and    T'cbruary: 

Eggs. 

January,  31  days.... 581  or  19  per  ct. 
February,  28  days. .  .  .789,  or  28  per  ct. 

The  smallest  number  laid  on  any 
one  day  was  12,  on  January  ist,  and 
from  this  there  was  a  gradual  increase 
to  29  on  January  31st,  and  39  on  Feb- 
ruary 28th. 

Early  in  January  one  yearling  hen 
became  affected  with  some  disease  of 
the  vent,  and,  as  our  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  one  application  of  the  axe, 
this  hen  was  put  out  of  the  way,  thus 
reducing  the  number  to  99. 

The  Financial  Record. 
January. 
Dr. 

Feed  consumed: 
3  bushels   wheat, 
3J/2  bushels  oats, 
12  bushels   corn, 
50  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
50  lbs.  beef  scrap,  $1450 

Supplies,    ..,., 1.40 


Total, 


$15.90 


Cr. 

Valtie  of  Eggs  laid  based  on  av- 
erage price  of  sales  per  mo: 
485-12  doz  @  45c $21.82 

1  Cockerel 1.50 

2  dressed  ckls,  8  lb,  fa)  25c...     2.00 

3  dressed  ckls  consumed 2.00 


$2732 
Net   profit $11.42 

February. 
Dr. 

Feed  consumed: 
3  bushels  wheat, 
iil/j  bushels  corn, 
i}/4  bushels  oats, 
50  lbs.  beef  scrap, 

50  lbs.  wheat  bran,  $1323 

Cr. 

Eggs  sold,  48  dozens $2155 

Eggs  consumed  and  on  hand 

I7>4    doz 7.10 

3  dressed  cockerels,  16  lbs....     4.00 
3  cockerels  (a.*  $1.50 4.50 

$3715 
Net    profit $23.92 

Summary  for  Two  Months. 

Total    expenses $29.13 

Total    value    of    products 64.47 

Total   net  profits $35-34 

The  large  amount  amount  of  grain 
sumed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  flock 
of  fifty  to  sixty  pigeons,  and  an  aver- 
age of  nine  ducks,  were  also  fed  from 
the  poultry  supply  during  these 
months. 

The  weather  conditions  have  been 
such  that  the  hens  were  kept  in  their 


houses  most  of  the  time,  having  had 
free  range  only  on  warm,  clear  days 
when  the  ground  was  reasonably  dry. 

The  breeding  pens  were  arranged 
early  in  February  but  we  will  not 
commence  to  set  until  March  because 
at  present  writing  setters  are  scarce. 
.■\s  stated  in  our  previous  article  we 
])refer  to  set  not  less  than  four  at  a 
time. 

During  .\pril  we  shall  purchase  at 
least  100  eggs  from  high  class  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
blood  and  improving  our  own  strain. 

It  has  been  our  practice  in  past 
years  to  feed  our  chicks  with  the  pre- 
pared dry  grain  foods,  until  large 
enough  to  consume  cracked  corn  and 
whole  wheat,  but  we  find  many  ob- 
jections to  these  grain  foods  owing 
to  foreign  seeds,  especially  wild  mus- 
tard, which  they  contain  and  which 
the  chicks  do  not  consume.  Hence 
we  shall  discontinue  the  use  of  this 
food  and  this  year  try  the  Puritan 
Chick  Food,  of  which  we  hear  very 
favorable    reports. 

A.  C.  Thomae, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Puritan  Chick  Food  is  every  parti- 
cle food.  It  contains  no  grit  or  gra- 
vel, nor  any  waste  seeds. — Editor. 


RHODE   ISLAND   REDS   VERSUS 
BARRED    PLYMOUTH    ROCKS. 


An  Answer  to   Mr.  Thomae. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
excellent  letter  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Thomae 
in  the  February  issue  of  this  paper 
and  want  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
excellent  profit  that  he  was  able  to 
obtain   from  his  poultry. 

His  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
however,  I  cannot  agree  with,  in  view 
of  my  own  experience.  I  have  a  lit- 
tle flock  of  eleven  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  hens  are  all  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  were  bought  from  a  neigh- 
bor without  any  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  their  laying  qual- 
ities. This  neighbor  was  discarding 
his  Rocks  for  Rhode  Island  Reds,  on 
the  advice  of  another  neighbor.  He 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  made  the  change  as  he 
found  that  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  the  more  prolific  layers 
of  the  two. 

In  December  last  my  eleven  hens 
laid  208  eggs,  and  in  January  191.  If 
they  keep  up  this  average  throughout 
the  yrar  they  will  lay  upward  of  200 
eggs  per  hen  per  annum.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  however,  although  they  are  go- 
ing it  at  a  good  clip  since  January 
31st.  If  Mr.  Thomae's  conclusion  is 
taken  as  a  standard  that  Barred  Rocks 
will  only  lay  14  per  cent  of  their  eggs 
in  the  winter  months,  these  hens  of 
mine  will  have  to  soon  start  in  and 
lay  two  or  three  eggs  apiece  daily. 

Mr.  Thomae's  Reds  produced  for 
him  only  109  eggs  each  last  year. 
While  there  are  plenty  of  flocks  in 
the  country  that  do  not  do  any  bet- 
ter than  this  there  are  hundreds  that 
greatly  excel  it.  If  Rhode  Island 
Reds  will  not  produce  more  than  that 
number  they  will  not  receive  very  se- 


rious   consideration    at    the    hands    of 
practical    poultrymen. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  the 
actual  egg  value  of  diflFercnt  breeds 
in  figures.  No  one  can  say  that  a 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  will  lay  so 
many  eggs  a  year,  or  that  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  will  lay  so  many,  or  a 
White  Leghorn  so  many.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  strain  as  there 
is  in  breed.  Mr.  Thomae  will  have 
no  difticulty  whatever  in  securing  a 
strain  of  Barred  Rocks  that  will  far 
excel  the  record  made  by  his  Reds 
last  year,  and  if  I  were  in  his  position 
I  should  certainly  be  far  from  satis- 
fied with  an  egg  yield  as  low  as  109. 

— Chicken    Crank. 


DO      NOT       BUILD       CHICKEN 
HOUSES    WITH    ALLEYWAYS. 


Very  few  poultry  houses  are  being 
built  nowadays  with  alleyways.  There 
was  a  time  not  so  very  long  ago  when 
it  was  considered  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  a  well  ordered  poultry  house 
to  have  this  at  the  back  of  the  pens 
in  the  belief  that  the  less  the  hens 
were  disturbed  by  the  attendant  pass- 
ing through   the  pens  the  better. 

The  alleyway,  to  be  of  any  particu- 
lar value,  has  to  be  at  least  four  feet 
in  width,  and  this  removes  exactly 
that  amount  of  room  in  each  pen, 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  house  pro- 
portionately. To  offset  this  there  is 
very  little  in  its  favor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
pass  through  the  pens  themselves,  as 
in  that  way  the  hens  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  attendant.  They  are 
not  disturbed  at  his  approach,  and  he 
is  able  to  determine  more  readily  any 
signs   of  sickness  or   injury. 


The  Wonderful  American  Hen. 

The  cackles  of  the  .'\merican  hens 
are  swelling  into  a  mighty  chorus. 
Sixteen  billion  times  a  year  these 
small  citizens  announce  the  arrival  of 
a  "fresh  laid,"  and  the  sound  of  their 
bragging  is  waxing  loud  in  the  land. 

.According  to  the  last  census,  there 
are  233,598,005  chickens  of  laying  age 
in  the  United  States.  These  are  val- 
ued at  $70,000,000,  and  the  eggs  they 
lay,  would,  if  divided,  allow  two  hun- 
dred and  three  eggs  annually  to  every 
person — man,  woman  and  child — in 
the  United  States.  The  value  of  all 
the  fowls,  $85,800,000,  would  entitle 
every  person  in  the  country  to  $1.12 
if  they  were  sold  and  the  proceeds  di- 
vided. All  the  weight  of  the  animal 
products  exported,  the  pork,  beef,  tal- 
low, ham,  bacon  and  sausage,  weigh 
846,860  tons,  while  the  weight  of  the 
eggs  laid  yearly  tips  the  scales  at 
970,363  tons. 


Union  LocK  Poultry 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

NO      OVER     PRODUCTION     OF 

POULTRY    OR    EGGS    IN 

SIGHT  YET. 
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The  remark  is  often  made  that  the 
egg  business  will  soon  be  overdone. 
It  is  very  true  that  many  extensive 
egg  farms  have  been  started  in  the 
last  few  years,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  the  market  is  likely  to  be 
glutted  with  fresh  eggs,  particularly 
in  the  winter  season,  and  the  "Pro- 
duce News"  says  that,  in  1908,  there 
were  4,115,369  cases  of  eggs  delivered 
in  New  York,  which  was  a  shortage 
of  over  300  cases  compared  with  the 
year  before.  This  does  not  mean 
that  less  eggs  were  produced  in  the 
country,  but  that  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  in  the  West  has  made  a 
demand  for  a  greatly  increased  num- 
ber. 

But  notwithstanding,  it  took  10,288 
cars  to  haul  the  egg  product  to  Great- 
er New  York.  Each  individual  going 
to  make  up  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  consuming  368  eggs  a 
year. 

When  this  demand  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  the  prices  have  ruled  so 
high  the  past  season  for  fresh  eggs. 
Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  hen 
can  be  realized  when  these  figures  are 
considered.  This  is  only  one  market 
of  the  country.  When  Secretary  Wil- 
son, of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
at  Washington,  stated  that  the  hens 
of  America  and  their  products  repre- 
sented more  money  value  than  corn, 
cotton  or  minerals  annually  produced, 
few  people  realized  the  truth  of  his 
statement.  The  egg  production  is 
not  all  the  value  of  the  hens,  as  the 
dressed  and  live  poultry  of  the  coun- 
try amounts  to  more  in  dollars  and 
cents  than  the  eggs. 

Last  year  broke  the  record  for  high- 
priced  eggs.  There  are  receivers  on 
this  market  who  returned  as  high  as 
60  cents  for  nearby  white  eggs.  In 
a  number  of  instances  such  stock  sold 
from  the  receivers  for  50  cents.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  market  is  such  as 
to  have  a  case  of  eggs  bring  $18.  The 
farmers  certainly  have  grown  rich 
from  the  products  of  their  poultry. 

The  shortage  in  the  egg  supply  that 
has  been  responsible  for  the  boost- 
ing of  prices  to  the  high  point  reach- 
ed the  past  season  should  set  the 
poultrymen  of  this  country  thinking. 
Every  recurring  winter  season  this 
shortage  is  felt. 

Several  of  the  larger  poultrymen 
believe  that  they  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  winter  egg  production  and 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  poul- 
tryman,  whether  he  be  farmer,  vil- 
lager or  an  owner  of  a  city  lot  who 
raises  chickens,  to  sec  that  they  are 
so  handled  as  to  have  their  hens  lay- 
ing regularly  in  the  winter  months. 
Those  who  have  solved  the  problem 
are  making  themselves  wealthy  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

FEEDING  FOR  EGG  PRODUC- 
TION. 

In  feeding  for  egg  production  a  val- 
uable lesson  may  be  learned  from 
Nature.  A  careful  observer  must 
have  noticed  that  during  sprmg  time 
the  fowls  that  receive  the  least  care 
and  attention  in  the  way  of  feeding 
usually  lay  the  most  eggs.  I  refer 
now  to  poultry  on  the  farm  where 
there  is  plenty  of  range  and  where  the 


THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  (HICK5 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY    • 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting:  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


hM^ 


s-^ 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


has  a  dellehtfnl 
oompoanded  of 


100  Lds 


:■■< 


5HICK  fO< 


taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  because  it  is 
those  verv  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
♦*pufl-ball8"  will  maKe  things  fly  scratchingj 
they  are  always  happv  ana  busy,  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  of  the  larBest  poultry  plants 
use  Puritan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flork.    Itls  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 

froflt,  for  you  always  to  keep  it  on  hand, 
t's  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thinira  being  equal.  We  guarantee 
it  so, and  r&fundmoney  if  you're  not.satisned. 
No  fa.osing  about  it,  elther-your  word  is 
flnal.  I*urltan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  In 
5-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-lh.  bags  $1.00;  50-lb. 
bags,  $1.75: 100-lb.  bags,  $3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  you, 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

PiiritAn-Amerioaa  Pooltry  Food  MfJK.  Co., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 
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hens   can   find   a   variety  of  food  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Under  these  conditions  observe 
that  the  weather  is  warm,  that  the 
chickens  have  plenty  of  green  food, 
more  or  less  grain  and  that  they  do 
a  good  deal  of  traveling  about  in  or- 
der to  get  an  abundance  of  meat  in 
the  form  of  insects.  This  gives  them 
plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  get  as  many 
eggs  in  winter  as  we  usually  obtain 
in  summer,  by  allowing  the  hens  to 
select  their  own  food,  it  follows  that 
if  we  will  make  conditions  during  the 
winter  months  as  nearly  like  those  of 
spring  as  possible,  we  should  secure 
as  good  returns  in  the  shape  of  eggs. 
Have  the  chicken  house  as  warm  as 
possible  without  the  use  of  artificial 
heat. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  the 
fowls  to  get  as  much  exercise  in  win- 
ter as  they  can  get  during  early 
spring,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
a  place  in  the  hen  house  set  aside 
for  the  purpose  and  have  it  covered 
with  plenty  of  litter  into  which  gram 
may  be  scattered  to  compel  the 
chickens  to  scratch  for  every  bit  of 
grain  they  secure.  Provide  plenty  of 
pure  water  and  grit;  also  a  box  of 
charcoal,  and  allow  the  chickens  to 
have  free  access  to  these  at  all  times. 
Provide  some  sort  of  green  stuff  such 
as  cabbage,  ensilage,  roots,  etc.,  and 
don't  forget  that  it  takes  a  variety  of 
food  to  make  the  hen  thrifty. 

There  are  thousands  of  poultry 
keepers  in  the  United  States,  and 
still  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
two  possess  the  same  skill  in  feeding. 
I  have  a  way  of  my  own;  it  may  not 
he  in  accordance  with  your  practice, 
nevertheless  it  gives  me  good  results, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  after.  In  the 
winter  time  I  always  feed  a  mash  of 
cooked  grain  or  vegetables  and  give 
the  hens  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in 
a  short  time.  1  make  it  a  practice 
ncvtr  to  overfeed  them,  but  rather 
to  keep  them  a  little  hungry.     I  like 


to  provide  warm  drinking  water  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  plenty  of 
green  food  with  meat  scraps.  Obser- 
vation teaches  me  whether  or  not  I 
am  feeding  enough  food  to  make  the 
hens  lay  up  to  their  capacity. 

(I  would  advise  the  addition  of 
ground  green  bone  during  laying  sea- 
son.— Editor.) 

A  Good  Way  to  Keep  the  Egg 

Record. 

For  keeping  account  of  eggs  re- 
ceived I  hang  a  calendar  with  a  white 
background  near  the  door  of  my  poul- 
try house,  so  that  on  returning  from 
a  visit  to  the  hens  the  number  of  eggs 
may  be  marked  each  day  with  the  pen- 
cil attached.  In  this  manner  a  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  account  is  kept, 
and  I  know  what  the  average  is  per 
hen  for  any  length  of  time.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  hens 
pay.  It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  each 
dav  to  make  the  record. 


THE  SETTING  HEN. 


A  setting  hen  must  have  a  clean, 
airy  place,  though  perfectly  dark. 
Have  her  nest  box  clean,  well  satur- 
ated with  a  liquid  lice  killer.  Furnish 
new  nesting  material  for  every  hatch. 
Dust  your  hen  with  lice  or  insect 
powder  wMicii  yoii  sot  her,  and  at  least 
three  times  more  during  incubation. 

EXTRA  EGG  MONEY. 


.\ny  man  who  lives  in  the  suburbs 
or  country  and  goes  to  a  city  or  large 
town  daily  to  his  work  or  office  can 
just  as  well  make  his  lunch  money, 
his  cigars,  it  he  smokes,  and  some- 
thing'^ he-ides,  by  taking  with  him  as 
many  eggs  a>  he  can  carry  handily, 
^'ou  can  always  find  customers  only 
t<M.  s^Iail  to  get  freshly  laid  eggs  at  a 
price  e\en  aln.\i-  ni.irket,  and  the  cus- 
tomers can  generally  be  found  right 
in  your  own  office. 


Page  Fourteen. 

The    Old  Way  of   Setting   Hens. 

"My  home  is  on  the  farm.  As  we 
have  a  small  farm  1  raise  chickens  to 
make  my  pin-money;  in  fact  I  almost 
keep  the  house  from  my  chickens. 

1   do  not  use   an  incubator  but   set 
my  hens  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and 
J  ma'rc  more  than  my  friends  that  use 
incubai')rs.     1    keep    the    Barred    Ply- 
moutli   Kocks,  as  they  sell  better  for 
friers  and  are  the  best  all-round  breed 
for  the  farm.     I  feed  corn-bread  while 
young;    after    they    are    a    few    weeks 
old,    whole    grain.     1    commence    with 
small-grained    corn;    in    a    short    time 
will  eat  as  large  grains  as  the  older 
fowls  and  they  seem  to  do  better  on 
it    than   soft   feeds.     I    pound   up   bro- 
ken   crocks    and    dishes   and    they   eat 
it    greedily;      they      need      sharp    grit 
where  they  are  fed  corn.     I  also  give 
them  plenty  of  of  skimmed  milk.     We 
raise   our   own    corn.       1    seldom    buy 
any  other  feed,  and   they  do  well   on 
it.      We    replastered      our     house.        I 
pounded  up  the  old  plaster  and  fed  it 
to  my  hens.      It  is  line  for  laying  hens. 
My   earliest    springers    bring   me   25 
cents    per    pound.     1    sell    them    when 
they    weight      from      one    and    three- 
ff»urths   to   two   pounds.     One   year   I 
sold  si.xty  .springers  that  averaged  me 
40  cents  apiece  and  never  sold  any  for 
less   than   25   cents   apiece.     I    always 
keep  all  my  bills  of  sale  of    poultry  and 
eggs;   at   the   end   of   the   year    I    foot 
them   up.     Last   year    I    had   seventy- 
live   hens   to   start   with,    raised   about 
two    hundred    young     chickens.       W^e 
had    plenty  of   chickens   and   eggs   for 
table   use;   kept   fifty  pullets  and   sold 
I140  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens. 

Raising  chickens  is  not  hard  work 
if  you  attend  to  them.  Keep  them 
free  from  lice  by  keeping  their  houses 
and  coops  clean.  I  have  realized 
more  money  for  the  labor  and  time 
occupied  than  from  anything  else  I 
have  undertaken.  E.   X. 

This  correspondent  has  evidently 
had  greater  success  with  Rocks  than 
our  friend  .\.  C.  Thomae,  but  of 
course  M.  X.  does  not  know  how  much 
more  she  might  have  made  with 
Rhode  Island  Reds  under  the  same 
conditions. 

We  would  like  to  know  the  actual 
percentage  of  chicks  raised  on  such 
a  ration  as  whole  corn.  W'e  are  very 
much  afraid  E.  X.  is  like  many  another 
farmer  and  farmer's  wife,  and  really 
has  not  ke|)t  track  of  the  loss  of  life 
in  her  flock. 

We  prefer  to  feed  chicks  until  they 
are  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  age  on  Pur- 
it  ati   Chick    Food. 


SOME  GOOD  POULTRY  NOTES. 


Kxperimcnts  have  shown  that  the 
average  hen  will  eat  four  ounces  of 
grain  in  the  morning,  two  oimce^  of 
grain  at  noon  and  four  ounces,  of 
grain  at  night. 

The  drones  of  the  barnyard,  the 
hens  that  do  not  lay.  eat  just  as  much 
as  those  that  do.  Sell  them.  It  is 
well  to  sell  all  hens  (»ver  three  years 
old. 

To  produce  eggs,  fowls  must  have 
an  abundance  f»f  food.  Some  pe<>|)le 
just   feed   enough   to  keep  them  alive. 

Wheat  as  a  food  for  laying  stock  is 
cheap  at   twice  the   price  of  corn. 

If  your  hens  lay  eggs  with  very 
thin  shells,  mix  some  ground  oyster 
shells  in  the  soft  feed. 


it  has  been  figured  that  Toulouse 
geese  pay  better  than  hogs.  They  live 
almost  entirely  on  grass. 

It  is  said  that  150,000  incubators 
were  sold  last  year. 

A  dozen  eggs  will  bring  in  more 
money  than  a  pound  of  butter,  and  it 
costs  less  to  produce  them. 

The  dry  land  duck,  or  Indian  Run- 
ner, is  a  profitable  bird  to  keep. 

The  old  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  is 
a  wniner  m  all  phases  and  climes. 

Keep  the  kind  of  chickens  you  like 
and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  same. 

J^p.som  salts  in  the  drinking  water 
Is  said  to  be  a  good  preventive  of 
cholera. 

While  chickens  and  other  poultry 
are  a  nuisance  in  the  garden,  they 
bring  luck  to  the  orchard. 

The  hen  that  scratches  is  the  hen 
that  lays.  Give  them  their  small 
grain  in  straw  and  let  them  dig  for  it. 

-Mark  your  layers  with  leg  bands  and 
use  trap  nests  and  you  can  quickly 
tell  if  each  hen  is  earning  her  feed. 

Give  the  chickens  plenty  of  char- 
coal. If  you  haven't  tried  it  you  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  much  of  it 
they  will  eat,  and  it  is  very  good  for 
them. 

It  isn't  right  to  allow  chickens  to 
roost  on  the  feed  bins.  Animals  are 
naturally  particular  about  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  mess,  but  they  must  eat 
what  is  given  them. 

Poultry  manure  is  the  most  valua- 
ble ot  all  manure,  and  it  need  not  be 
scattered  as  thick  to  count  the  same 
as  other  manure. 

Shut    your    hens    out   of   the    places 

where  the  nest  boxes  are  every  night. 

1  hey    like    to    creep    away  into    these 

>nug  places,  but  are  apt  to  leave  them 

unclean   in   the  morning. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  time 
when  hce  eggs  hatch  as  well  as  the 
hen  >  eggs.  Provide  the  birds,  espe- 
cially the  setting  hen,  with  a  box  fill- 
ed with  dust  and  lice  killers  in  which 
the  dust  bath  may  be  taken  at  will. 

In  a  good  hatch  eggs  will  commence 
to  pip  on  the  nineteenth  day  and 
many  of  them  will  be  hatched  on  the 
twentieth,  and  all  that  are  going  to 
be  worth  raising  or  fooling  with 
>hould  be  hatched  by  the  twenty-first 
<lay. 

The  average  farmer  is  content  to 
let  his  hens  produce  for  him  between 
7.=;  and  IJ5  eggs  a  year.  With  a  lit- 
tle care  and  knowledge  he  can  just  as 
well  secure  from  the  same  number  of 
chickens  an  average  of  200  eggs  each 
per  annum.  This  involves  the  careful 
breeding  of  hens  and  the  protection 
and  care  of  them. 


One  great  advantage  of  an  incuba- 
tor batch  of  chicks,  is  that  they  are 
all  the  .same  size,  and  need  less  care 
than  when  a  lot  of  diflferent  ages  are 
to  be  raised.  Those  few  that  out- 
grow and  develop  the  others  are  the 
ones  you  want  to  watch.  They  are 
those  that  have  great  prepotency, 
that  is.  the  ability  to  transmit  their 
individuality. 

A  Good  Dry  Mash. 
This  IS  a  good  dry  mash  that  is  not 
an  egg  forcer,  but  that  will  add  ma- 
terially to  the  health  and  condition  of 
hens  confined  to  laying  quarters:  100 
pounds  bran,  100  pounds  white  mid- 
dlings, 100  pounds  beef  scrap  2 
pounds  sulphur.  Mix  all  thoroughly 
and  keep  it  before  the  hens  all  the 
time. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


BE  GETTING  READY  FOR  THE 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 


Never  Do  Anything  Until  You  Have 
Planned  It  Out  Carefully. 

Make  your  plans  now  how  you  will 
place    yoiir    diflferent    beds    this    year. 
Land    which    receives    identical    treat- 
ment  year  by  year,  while  it  may  be 
fertile  enough  in  ordinary  plant  foods, 
tends    to    become    unproductive    and 
unsatisfactory.     A    rotation    is    useful 
because  it  gives  different  treatment  to 
the  land.     Any  fault  of  one  year  tend- 
ing  to   be   corrected   by  the   manage- 
ment   in   another  year.     Furthermore, 
no  one   element   of  plant   food   is   ex- 
hausted, the  rotation  tending  to  even 
up    the    demand    on    the    soil    by    the 
different    crops.       Also,    one    kind    of 
crop,  as  beans  or  peas,  will  leave  the 
land    in    good    physical    condition    for 
another    kind    of   crop.       Some    crops 
demand  different  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion   from   others   and   therefore  have 
a    tendency    to      destroy      weeds    and 
other    pests.     Finally,    a    rotation    of 
crops  means  a  rotation  in  tillage,  ma- 
nuring   and    other    treatment.     Rotat- 
ing crops  is  equivalent  to  resting  the 
land. 

Vegetables  are  tremendous  feeders 
and  must  have  lots  of  stable  manure. 
Chemical  fertilizers  are  not  intended 
to  be  used  alone.  A  fertilizer  does 
nothing  but  furnish  plant  food,  while 
manure,  in  addition  to  furnishing 
plant  food,  greatly  improves  the  tex- 
ture or  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 
After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
built  up  and  improved  by  means  of 
manure  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  using  plant  food. 

This  plant  food  is  supplied  in  the 
form  of  some  concentrated  fertilizer, 
when  well  rotted  manure  is  added,  or 
green  crops  plowed  under. 

Land  may  be  full  of  plant  food 
and  yet  be  unsatisfactory  as  a  crop 
producer,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  soil  has  not  been  properly  made 
with  manure.  After  the  soil  has  been 
built  up  best  results  generally  come 
trom  a  rotation  of  manure  one  year 
and    chemical    fertilizer    the   next. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer 
must  be  determined  by  your  own  ex- 
periments, as  you  know  there  is  no 
exact  means  of  figuring  out  excepting 
e\i)eriments.  .\nd  then  a  quantity 
that  would  answer  for  one  year  would 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question  the 
next. 

A  goo<l  gardener  and  farmer  is  the 
one  who  gets  the  most  out  of  his  land 

free:  deafness  curb. 

A  remarkable  offer  by  one  of  the 
leading  ear  specialists  In  this  country 
who  win  send  two  months'  medicine 
no«  ^'iTP''^^'^T'V^  ability  to  cure  Deaf- 
ness.  Head  Noises  and  Catarrh.  Ad- 
<Ii.-.s.s  Dr.  G.  M.  Branaman.  1.1  FJast  12th 
Sti»tt.    Kan.sa.s   Pity.    Mo. 


CroMTi  Bone  Cutter 

Best 
Made 
Lokvest 


rKKO  Tour  hvni  cut  creen  »>on« 
•nd  gfi  tiiori!  rtcita.  With  a 
Cr«wii  RoBF  (utter  tou 
r»n  rut  up  all  arrap  bo'nn 
t»tUy  »n.»  quickly,  aud  without 
any  troublr.  and  hava  out  booe 
trtfh  e»*rT  day  for  your  pooUry. 
8«nd  at  oDM  for  frire  eatalogaa.' 

WLMM  Ml,,  M130 ,  Eartoa,  H, 
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by  means  of  stable  manure  and  good 
tillage,  and  then  adds  fertilizer  to  get 
more  out  of  it.  In  other  words  he 
uses  the  fertilizer  to  procure  an  ex- 
tra yield  rather  than  to  prevent  ex- 
haustion  of  the  soil. 

Fertilizers  are  generally  a  bad  in- 
vestment for  a  poor  farmer  and 
gardener. 

What  Vegetables  Need  Most 

.\s  a  rule  garden  crops  need  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  most 
expensive  element  to  buy  and  the 
most  easily  lost  from  the  soil.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
are  the  commercial  sources  of  nitro- 
gen, but  they  are  both  supplied  in 
stable  manure  ana  by  -"lowing  under 
crops  of  peas,  cow-peas,  beans,  clover, 
etc. 

The  other  elements  most  needed  are 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
firsit  is  applied  in  muriate  of  potash 
and  unleached  wood  ashes,  the  latter 
in  bone  compounds  and  phosphates. 

Of  nitrate  of  soda,  150  lbs.  to  300 
lbs.  per  acre  is  a  god  application.  Mu- 
riate of  Potash,  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs., 
and  phosphates,  200  lbs.  to  400  lbs. 
This  formula  will  help  you  to  be  sure 
you  are  getting  what  you  want.  Ni- 
trogen 4  per  cent.,  phophoric  acid  8 
per  cent,  and  potash  10  per  cent. 

Peas  and  sweet  peas  should  be 
planted  this  month,  also  onions  and 
beets. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  cover- 
ing seed   too  deep. 

Get  your  manure  worked  up  and 
out  while  there  is  frost  in  the  ground, 
if  you  have  not  been  drawing  it  out 
every  time   you   had   a  load. 

You  ought  to  have  lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes in  the  hot  bed  this  month,  and 
what  a  treat  it  will  be. 

Transplant  t<»matocs  in  your  hot- 
bed or  window  box.  Old  berry  boxes 
arc  frequently  used  for  this  purpose 
but   arc   not   necessary. 

When  you  transplant  lettuce  in  the 
hot -bed  be  sure  not  to  set  it  too  far 
apart,  ^^ake  the  leaves  grow  straiglit 
up. 

This  is  the  last  chance  you  wll  have 
to  spray  until  next  fall.  Don't  get 
the  idea  that  because  trees  look  well 
thry  can  just  as  well  go  until  fall. 
With  scale  you  cannot  safely  put  off 
until  toniiurow  what  you  should  do 
tod  a}'. 
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RENEWAL  OF  OLD  ORCHARDS. 

Worthless    Trees      May    Be    Brought 
Back  to  Bearing. 

r)Id  neglected  orchards,  which  have 
been  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles  and  have  become,  not  only 
worthless  hut  a  menace  to  new.  well- 
cared-for  orchards,  may  be  "renewed" 
so  that  they  may  become  a  valuable 
source  of  fruit,  especially  while  new 
orchards  are  coming  into  bearing. 

Usually  a  tree  that  was  originally 
headed  moderately  low  and  the 
lower  branches  of  which  are  in  good 
condition  can  be  successfully  renew- 
ed. 

Cut  out  the  topmost  branches  the 
first  season  of  renewal,  leaving  all 
healthy  side  branches.  The  next  sea- 
son these  horizontal  branches  may 
have  their  extremities  lopped  b.Tck 
witli  the  primers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
promote  a  uniform,  well-rounded, 
symmetrical    head    or    top. 

.\nd  of  course  you  must  «prav  thor- 
oughly   with    lime  sulphur    for    scale. 


DISK   PLOW 

The  Only  Perfect  Reversible 
Sulky  Disk  Plow  Made. 


CLARK'S   REVERSIBLE 
CUTAWAY     SULKY 


Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow  by  a  foot  trip  lever  which 
releases  the  Turning  Oi-ik.  so  tha 
when  the  hotses  are  brought  in 
^ood  position  to  continue  powing 
tt   inter-locks    itself,    without    any 

further  use  of  levers  or  effor  s  of  the  driver      Can  be  used 
as  a  right  or  left  hand  plow  and     is  a   perfect  succe.ss    Is 
Plow  Wli«n  Tiirnin<r  *«  ni„».*™°."u°*^^^*  on  Carrying  wheels  and  isas  light  as  is    consistent 
now  WUen  Tarnlng  to  Right  wi  h  durability.    T^e  best  results  are  ol,tained  in  plowing 
the  furrow  so  that  it  Unt   „^o.=uo..    ♦     1.        'and  for  the   Cutaway  blades  shake  out  the  edge  of 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,       806  Mala  St.,      HIOQANUIH,  CONN. 


PACKETS  CHOICE  FLOWER  m  GARDEN  SEEDS 

To  introduce  our  hiprli-grrade  Seeds  we  will  maJl  the  following  15  packets  and 
our  large  Illustrated  1901>  Catalogue,  also  a  coupon  good  for  10  cents,  all  for  one  dime 

VE«ETAIILE  SEED  I  Beet.  Cabbage.  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion.  Farsnloi 
Parsley,  Radish,  Tomato  and  Turnip,    A  good  kitchen  garden. 

PLOWEK  8EE1»i     Bachelors  Button.  Phlox,  (i.-irden   Heliotrope.  Petunia, 
horget-me-not.  All  tei<teU  seed  and  true  to  unme.  Satisfaction  guarunteed.  Ordertoday 
BIN61IAMTON   SEF.I»  Ta      |||     ro.,rt  8t,.  Klnchumton,  N.  \. 


and  later,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
coddling  moth,  etc. 


ASHES   GOOD   FOR  VEGE- 
TABLES. 


Valued  Highly  for  the  Potash  Which 
They  Contain. 

Wootl  ashes  contain  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime,  all  of  which  are 
useful  in  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
The  ashes  are  usually  valued  more  for 
the  potash  which  they  contain  than 
either  of  the  other  two  constituents, 
for  vegetables  require  potash  more 
than  lirnc  or  phosphoric  acid.  On 
clay  soils,  lime  has  an  additional  ad- 
vantage in  that  it  liberates  potash 
from  the  soil.  Thus  the  ashes  will 
liberate  it  from  the  insoluble  combi- 
nations  in    the    soil. 

l*or  vegetable  crops  you  may  safe- 
ly apply  ashes  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to 
a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  The  di- 
rect effect  of  ashes  can  be  recognized 
in  the  crop  of  the  fifth  year  after  ap- 
plication. 

GRAFTING  GIRDLED  TREES. 

Bridge  Work  is  Only  Thing  to  Save 
Bad  Cases. 

HridKc  grafting  is  the  only  way  to 
certainly  save  badly  girdled  trees,  and 
ill  most  cases  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  pr«)cess.  well  worth  while  t<j 
>ave  a  valuable,  well  advanced  tree. 
\\  here  not  completely  girdled, 
mounding  s(»il  over  the  injured  por- 
tion to  exclude  air  and  keep  the 
w«»unds  moist,  will  often  serve  to  re- 
pair the  injury. 

Girdling  usually  results  from  the 
ravages  of  the  borer,  so  that  gener- 
ally a  little  preventive  work  in  search- 
ing oiit  the  worms  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  grafting. 


dom  found  growing  on  high  land.  But 
Poison  Ivy  flourishes  everywhere. 
Mowin.u  it  simply  causes  it  to  spread 
by  underground  suckers.  But  if 
mowed  and  sprinkled  with  kerosene, 
and  the  ground  is  then  burned  over, 
it  may  be  gotten  rid  of  without  much 
trouble.     Use  plenty  of  kerosene. 

$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

'^'eire  nWHifaauTrrt.  not  biWdiants.     Save  fleaieri    ^ 

iTf A     l!!?^  '^"'"'^  •'""'•^  f'"'''     >'"  Mvc  you  f ron.     ^  " 
»50  to «}00  on  mv  High  Grade  Standard  Gasor! 
Engineifrom  2  to  22-H.-P.— Priccdirectto  you 
ibwcr  than  dralrrs  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for 
Amilar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash 

GALLOWA  Y 

Price  and  qualif  v  spe.ik  for  themselves 
and  you  are  to  I<  the  sole  iu<|,{e. 
Sell  vojr  poorest  li.>rse  mv\  l.iiv  ; 

B'H.'P.  only$1ia,BU 


Direct 

From 

My   Fae. 

tory  on  30 

Days'    Frmm 

Trial.    Sat.slu- 

tion     or     nmnev 

Kuk.  Write  forbpec- 

ial   pri>|Misition.     All 

you  pay  III.-  ir  fur  raw 

m.itiTi.il.    labor     and 

one  sni..ll  itroiit      Send  lor 

my  biK  BOOK  FKcE. 

Wm.  Galloway.  Prd. 

Wm.  finliiiwiy  ( I . 

la'o  .;:illnira.T  .Slaiiua 
M.iti>rl<io,  loxa 


TRADE 


M/R( 


To  Destroy  Poison  Ivy. 

Poison  Ivy  has  a  three-parted  leaf. 
.\mpelopsis,  or  Virginia  Creeper,  for 
which  it  is  often  mistaken,  has  a  five- 
parted  leaf.  The  latter  is  a  true  vine. 
The  ivy  is  of  half-vining  habit,  but 
scMoin  prows  to  a  greater  height 
than  four  or  five  feet.  It  can  alway- 
1)1-  t..l,|  hy  its  three-parted  leaf.  Poi- 
son O.ik  Is  oficiUT  known  as  Pi>isnn 
I'timach,  because  o{  the  resemblancf 
of  its  leaves  to  the  sumach.  It  is  of 
shrubby  nature  and  bears  quantities 
ol    gternish    white    berries      It   is    sel 


<  oiitliiiir  to  buy 

"Lion  Brand"Agricultural 
Spraying  Material 

and  secure  thf  H  IGHKST  POSSIBI  FofAI- 
rrv  at  the  l.nwi.ST  iTice.s. which  can  r  nlV 
be  jfiven  t)y  a  c  ncern  having  2u  yeats  prac- 
tical. !ind  cr)ntinn'iis  exprrience  in  the 
manufactfrinfi  of  Insecticides,  and 

WE   ARE   THE    CONCERN 
Lion  Brand  Arsenata  of  Lead 
Lion  Brand  Pure  Paris  (ireen 
Lion  Brand  Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Lion  Brand  Concentrated  Bordeaux  Mixture 

\^e  have  Distributing  .X^cncics  in  Cnlif-.rr i.T 
W.Tshim:i()ii.  I  tab,    Missouri.    CoIi>r«d.. 

THI:  .lAMES  A  BLANCHARD  CO. 

M  Church  Slrtri,  Neu-  Votk  t  ify 
rheoliltst,    Iar«esl,    im.-t    cxpeii.  ti   •.!   ami 
tnost  re.sponsibIe  manufacturers  ol   .ixritul- 
tur.Tl  sprays  in  the  world 

I.IVK    ^i.KSrs     W.VNTKD    KV  KK  VWH  FK  i;. 

WHif  fo«  Spro^Nf  Literiti:rp  and  Terra f 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 


HOME    BEAUTIFUL 


Condncted    by    Georgrie   Mlddleton  Fisher. 


Shining    Example. 
Jes'  go  'long  good  nalured, 

Dat's  the  safes'  way; 
Sun  goes  on  a'beaming 

An'  a-smilin'   all  de  day. 
Keeps  de  crops  a-growin' 

An'  de  blossoms  an'  de  fruits. 
Until  de  storm  come  'round  an'  try 

To  lif  'em  by  the  roots. 

Sun  goes  on  a-shinin' 

Up  above   de   cloud; 
Wind  it  keps  a-blowin' 

An'  de  thunder  rattles  loud; 
Sky  gits  blue  an'  peaceful, 

Like  no  storm  ain'  ever  bin — 
Sun    he    stays    good-natured 

An'  he  alius  boun'   to  win. 


A  PARTY  FOR  SAINT  PAT- 
RICK'S  DAY. 


If  you  are  contemplating  an  enter- 
tainment for  your  friends  before  the 
rush  of  house  cleaning  davs,  have 
them  gather  at  your  home  on  March 
17th,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  one 
will  find  the  evening  has  passed  only 
too   quickly. 

Send  out  your  invitations  on  bright 
green  paper,  a  couple  of  shamrocks 
drawn    on    each. 

Make  green  paper  shades  for  your 
lamps,  and  use  green  decorations 
wherever  possible.  Make  large  green 
shamrocks  and  hang  them  in  con- 
spicuous places.  Very  pretty  ones 
can  be  made  using  two  shades  of 
green  tissue  paper,  and  some  darker 
green  watcr-Golcr  paint  to  mark  the 
leaves. 

During  the  evening  have  some  one 
recite  one  or  two  humorous  selec- 
tions bringing  in  the  Irish  brogue  and 
wit.  Two  or  three  Irish  songs  would 
be  appropriate.  You  may  think  of 
.some  favorites,  but  I  will  mention 
two.  "Wearing  of  the  Green,"  and 
"The  Harp  that  Once  Through  Tara's 
Halls." 

For  a  game,  try  the  following:  On 
a  large  piece  of  white  paper  draw  a 
profile  view  of  an  Irishman,  having 
the  face  at  least  eight  inches  long. 
Cut  pipes  from  cardboard,  and  num- 
ber each  one.  Now  blin<l-fold  your 
guests  one  at  a  time,  and  sec  who 
can  pin  the  pipe  nearest  Mikey's 
mouth,  (iivc  a  little  cliiiia  pig  for 
the  head  prize  and  a  corn-cob  pipe  for 
the  lowest. 

Fnr  refreshments  have  cold  roast 
pnrk  or  li.nn  sandwiches  with  coffee, 
then  green  ice  cream  with  green 
cakes.  Yon  can  get  a  shamrock  cook- 
ie cutter  and  make  sand  tarts,  using 
the  receipt  that  was  given  in  this  de- 
partment last  month. 

If  you  do  not  feel  equal  to  drawing 
the  Irishman,  draw  a  pig.  and  try  pin- 
ning on  tails.  Either  game  will  cause 
a  lot  of  merriment,  and  the  prize  will 
do  as  well  for  one  as  the  other. 

"Paddy  drives  his  pig  to  market," 
is  another  game  that  will  make  every- 
one laugh,  and  time  pass  quickly. 
With  everyone  seated  start  the  game 
by    <n>intz    'Tndfly    drr.vc    his    pig    t'» 

q^^%  le  For  1853  Quarter:  f3600  for  rer- 
^■^■Iwtaln  dollar;  Xnn  premiums  p.ild  for 
%^  many  kmds  of  inoney  dat*-d  bt-fore  1896. 
We  buy  every  kind  of  Stamps.  Including 
th.i!»«>  HOW  in  use.  You  <j»n  iiiake  Big  ProfltB, 
perliiip*  a   fortune;  no  interferenrp  with  regular  em- 

Kloynient.    .Send  postal  for  Free  Booklet.   Ad<lreBt. 
OMey  J)  htflsi)'  Iiriiht'i»R>  <  o.,  \T>U  .^«»%nu  hf,.  A2-»Kew  York. 


market."  The  next  person  adds  an 
adjective  describing  the  pig  as  "Pad- 
dy drove  his  black  pig  to  market." 
Each  person  in  turn  adds  a  word  to 
the  sentence  and  if  any  one  makes  a 
mistake  in  repeating  a  sentence  he 
must  pay  a  forfeit. 

Here  are  a  few  forfeits:  Name  three 
places  in  Ireland.  Name  two  things 
for  which  Ireland  is  noted.  Write  a 
poem  in  four  lines  about  a  pig.  Name 
three  kinds  of  pigs.  Tell  why  Ireland 
is  called  the  "Emerald  Isle."  Tell 
something  about  the  "Blarny  Stone." 

A   DAINTY   LUNCHEON  DISH. 


Salmon  Croquettes. 

Free  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salmon, 
fresh  or  canned,  from  skin  and  bone 
and  chop  fine.  Season  with  the  juice 
of  a  half  lemon,  a  tablespoonful  chop- 
ped parsley,  a  teaspoonful  salt  and  a 
dash  of  paprika.  Mix  well.  Put  two 
cups  of  milk  on  to  boil.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  two  tablespoonfuls  of  but- 
ter and  three  of  flour.  When  melted 
and  bubbly  add  the  hot  milk  and  stir 
until  smooth  and  thick.  Add  the  sal- 
mon, stir  until  hot,  then  turn  on  a 
-1ish  to  cool.  When  quite  cold  and 
firm  form  into  croquettes,  roll  in  fine 
crumbs,  then  in  egg  and  again  in 
crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  boiling  fat  and 
serve  very  hot,  with  a  garnish  of  lem- 
on and  parsley. 


Salted  Fish. 
Fish  are  very  nice  for  breakfast. 
The  evening  before  using,  scale  the 
fish  and  let  soak  over  night  in  cold 
\yater  to  take  out  the  salt.  Place  a 
little  butter  and  lard  in  skillet,  and 
when  real  hot.  place  in  the  fish  after 
flouring  ihem.  Let  them  brown  quick- 
Iv.  then  move  to  back  of  stove  to  fin- 
i^li    conking. 

Stuffed  Potatoes. 

Cut  ati  end  from  hot.  well-baked 
potatoes.  Scoop  out  all  the  interior, 
put  into  a  hot  bowl,  add  butter,  hot 
milk  and  seasoning  of  salt  and  pep- 
per as  for  mashed  potatoes.  Re-fill 
the  skins,  lightly  piling  up  the  mixture 
in  a  fluffy  mass  quite  a  little  above 
tlu>  opening,  Rru«;h  the  top  lightly 
with  butter,  and  put  back  in  oven  un- 
til well  browned  on  top.  Serve  stand- 
in  cr. 

Cabbage  and  Cheese. 

Take  creamed  cabbage,  and  put  in- 
t<»  a  baking  dish;  cover  with  a  thick 
layer  of  grated  cheese,  then  with 
crumbs  and  butter,  and  bake  till 
brown;  the  cheese  should  be  salted, 
and  a  little  cayenne  and  pinch  of  soda 
added. 

Escalloped  Eggs. 

Butter  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish 
and  sprinkle  over  it  a  layer  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  and  pour  in  enough 
sweet  milk  to  moisten  them  thorough- 
ly. .Slice  a  dozen  or  so,  according  to 
the  <\7.c  of  your  dish,  hard  boiled  eggs 
.across  and  ]>ut  in  a  layer  of  these. 
Sea-»>ii  with  salt  and  pieces  of  butter, 
and  continue  to  alternate  layers  of 
eggs  and  bread  crumbs  until  the  dish 
is  full,  putting  a  layer  of  crumbs  on 
last.  Place  tiny  pieces  of  butter  here 
and  thcf-  '^n  f^p  and  =et  in  th<?  f^vn 
fo    hake. 


Cooking  Hints. 

Prick  the  ends  of  eggs  before  boil- 
ing, with  a  needle.  This  lets  out  the 
air  and  prevents  them  from  bursting. 

If  you  are  using  the  whites  of  eggs 
and  wish  to  save  the  yolks  for  future 
use,  be  sure  to  cover  them  with  milk 
or  water.  If  you  do  not,  you  will 
find  a  hard  surface  when  you  are 
ready  for  them,  and  you  cannot  beat 
it  out. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  on  the 
stove  when  cooking  cabbage.  It  kills 
a  large  part  of  the  strong  odor. 

Add  a  blade  or  two  of  mace  and  an 
onion  to  tomato  or  bean  soup  to  im- 
prove the  flavor. 

Parboil  chicken  before  frying  and 
there  will  be  no  raw,  stringy  portions 
about  the  bones  or  joints.  Use  very 
little  water,  and  take  it  to  make  the 
gravy  in  the  frying  pan  in  which  the 
chicken  has  been  fried. 


If  you  have  a  small  amount  of 
cream  try  churning  it  in  your  ice 
cream  freezer. 


When  anything  runs  over  in  the 
oven  si)rinkle  dry  salt  there  and  there 
will  be  no  unpleasant  odor. 

When  peeling  onions  begin  at  the 
root  end  and  peel  upward.  The 
onions  will  scarcely  affect  the  eyes. 

If  eggs  are  to  be  boiled  hard  put 
them  in  rapidly  boiling  water  to  keep 
the  yolks  from  turning  dark  on  the 
outside. 


A  Cheap  Health  Protector. 

Over-heated  rooms  are.  I  believe 
the  greatest  menace  to  health,  and  the 
most  common.  A  guaranteed  ther- 
mometer can  be  bought  for  60  cents 
.and  it  is  a  good  investment.  If  you 
have  been  running  the  fire  by  guess 
and  then  set  out  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture at  70  to  71  degress,  where  it 
shotild  be.  you  will  probably  be  as- 
tonished to  see  how  cool  the  room 
seems  at  first.  But  if  you  persist,  and 
graduate  the  weight  of  your  clothing 
to  comfort  at  that  temperature,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  you 
feel    the    change    when    you   step   out. 


Paint  Wilhoul  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Guts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Fre'.i  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufaotiirer  of 
▲dams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  proces.s  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  Hecallslt  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  an<f  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  epreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  co^^ts  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufr.,  Ai  Nortti 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  yon  a  free 
trial  packaire,  also  roior  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion snowine  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollar?.    Write  to-day. 
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When  the  Floor  Needs  Painting. 

Have  the  floor  well  scrubbed,  free 
from  tacks  and  lime  and  thoroughly 
dried  before  applying  paint.  Give  it 
a  coat  of  floor  paint  of  any  desired 
color  every  other  day  until  three  coats 
have  been  applied.  Then  get  a  var- 
nish the  color  of  the  paint  and  apply 
two  good  coats  of  that  and  the  floor 
will  look  fine  and  smooth. 

To  clean  the  floor,  if  a  border  only 
is  to  be  painted,  first  sweep  the  car- 
pet and  let  the  dust  settle.  Make  a 
duster  by  wrapping  an  old  piece  of 
flannel  around  a  broom  handle  so  that 
it  forms  a  round  ball  and  over  this 
tie  a  piece  of  eiderdown.  Go  over 
the  painted  portion  of  the  floor  with 
this  duster,  every  once  in  in  awhile 
shaking  out  the  dust. 

In  this  way  the  floor  will  always 
look  nice  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  clean  with  water,  which  always 
dulls  the  paint. 

Ironing  Hints. 

Proper  starching  lessens  the  work 
of  ironing — hence  these  hints.  To 
make  delicate  fabrics  look  like  new: 
Boil  one  cupful  of  rice  in  three  quarts 
of  water:  drain  and  use  water  for 
starch.  Wet  the  clothes  in  it,  wring, 
roll  in  dry  cloth  for  an  hour  or  two, 
then  iron.  (The  rice  comes  handy  for 
dinner.)  Corn  starch  is  better  than 
laundry  starch  for  stiffening  lace  cur- 
tains or  other  laces.  Starch  of  all 
kinds  should  become  lukewarm  be- 
fore using.  Hot  starch  turns  dainty 
colors  dark  and  ruins  their  beauty. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  powdered  gum 
arable  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
strain  and  keep  bottled.  A  little  ad- 
ded to  starch  for  dresses  and  skirts 
Cwhitc  or  colored)  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  newness,  and  they  will  keep 
St  iff  and  clean  longer  than  when 
starched  with  ordinary  clear-starch. 

Tinting  Lace. 

Buy  a  tube  of  oil  paint  of  the  color 
which  you  want  to  dye  your  lace. 
Smiecze  it  into  a  cup  of  gasoline  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Dip  a  small  piece 
of  lace  into  it  aiul  if  too  deep  a  color, 
add  gasoline  until  the  correct  shade  is 
obtained.  Then  put  all  the  lace  in, 
take  out.  shake  gently  and  dry  in  open 
air.  Be  sure  that  the  gasoline  is  not 
used  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a 
lamp.  gas.  or  a  fire. 


Bleach   Your  Yellow   Linens. 

March  is  the  month  for  bleaching. 
If  yoti  have  any  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
tablecloths,  etc..  that  have  become 
yellow  from  being  laid  away,  get 
them  out.  mend  any  holes  and  darn 
all  thin  places.  Wet  each  piece  and 
spread  on  clean  turf  in  a  sunny  place 
to  bleach.  When  dry,  wet  again,  us- 
ing a  flower-sprinkler.  Be  sure  there 
are  no  dead  leaves  on  the  grass,  for 
they  will  make  bad  stains  that  cannot 
be  removed. 


Air  Your  Feathers. 
When  the  brisk  March  winds  are 
blowing  hard  put  your  pillows  and 
feather  beds  out  to  air.  Have  your 
line  in  the  shade,  as  the  sunlight  will 
make  the  oil  run.  and  the  feathers 
will  have  a  rancid  smell.  A  few  min- 
titc'^  in  the  •sun  will  do  no  harm,  in 
fact  will  do  a  lot  of  good,  but  be 
careful  not  to  leave  them  there  too 
long.  Use  a  broad  rug  beater,  and 
beat  until  you  are  sure  the  dust  is  out 
and  that  the  f'-^'^h  air  ha-  p'^n'^tratrd 
to  e\  exy  patt. 
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ELKHART  BUGGIES 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest 
riding  buggies  on   earth   for  the   money. 

For  Thirty-Six  Years 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

The  Leanest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively.^ 


We  Ship  for  Examination 
and  Approval 

guaranteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save 
you  money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

May  We  Send  You  Our  Large 
Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Grease  Stains  on  Clothing. 

If  your  boys  and  girls  have  express 
wagons,  bicycles,  automobiles,  etc., 
you  probably  find  many  stains  that 
threaten  to  spoil  dresses  or  under- 
wear. 

Put  butter  on  the  stain,  rub  in  thor- 
oughly, then  wash  the  spot  in  cold 
water  with  ordinary  soap.  Be  sure 
not  to  wet  the  garment  before  apply- 
ing the  butter  and  do  not  use  hot 
water  when  you  wa>h  out  the  butter. 

Handkerchief  Hints. 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  week's  washing  is  the 
family  collection  of  handkerchiefs.  A 
great  deal  of  trouble  may  be  saved 
b\'  soaking  the  handkerchiefs  an  hour 
in  water  in  which  a  good  handful  of 
salt    has    been    dissolved. 

If  any  member  of  the  family  has 
a  cold  let  him  use  a  piece  of  old  nms- 
lin  for  handkerchiefs,  and  burn  each 
piece.  This  will  save  washing,  and 
is   more    sanitary. 

Soft,  cream-colored  tissue-paper 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  old  nuis- 
Hn.  Do  not  use  the  fine  white  tissue 
paper,  as  sometimes  it  might  prove 
injurious  on  account  of  the  poisonous 
material  used  in  the  bleaching  pro- 
cess. 

Are  Your  Children's  Shoulders 
Straight? 

If  you  see  a  child  with  stooping 
shoulders,  find  out  the  cause  and  cor- 
rect it.  thus  preventing  an  incurable 
hump  or  narrow,  sunken  chest. 

If  the  coat  collar  is  too  thick  or 
too  tight,  it  causes  distress  at  a  most 
vital  point.  The  child  thrusts  his 
head  forward,  and  down  goes  the 
chest. 

Fasten  the  hose  supporters  back  of 
the  side  waist  buttons  instead  of  be- 
neath, or  in  front.  Have  the  waist 
fit  rather  firmly  across  the  back,  and 
very  loose  across  the  front. 

If  children  sit  on  chairs  that  are 
too  high  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch 
the   floor,  put  stools  under  their  feet. 

Consumption,  the  disease  to  be 
dreaded,  might  many  times  have  been 
avoided  had  mothers  looked  out  for 
these  little  things. 


Care  of  the  Piano. 

Keep  the  piano  in  a  dry  place  and 
out   of  draughts. 

Do  not  put  heavy  things  on  the 
top  as  in  so  doing  you  deaden  the 
tone. 

Have  your  piano  tuned  four  times 
a  year  if  possible.  In  any  case,  not 
less  than  three  times.  Do  this  whe- 
ther the  piano  is  in  use  or  not,  as 
there  is  always  a  strain  upon  the 
trings. 

If  the  keys  are  turning  yellow,  wash 
them  with  a  soft  rag,  wet  with  alco- 
hol. 


The  Awful  Slaughter  of  Birds. 

It  is  estimated  that  to  supply  the 
plumage  for  ladies'  hats  and  other 
decorations  demands  the  sacrifice 
yearly  of  300.000,000  birds.  Paris 
milliners  receive  annually  about  40,- 
000  sea  gulls.  Last  year  a  London 
house  supplied  3J.000  humming  birds. 
So.rKX)  sea  birds  of  various  species. 
Nothing  neetl  be  said  as  to  the  loss 
to  agriculture  by  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  birds,  and  in  some 
countries  certain  species  have  ceased 
to  exist.  .Among  them  are  included 
the  Labrador  duck,  the  .Auckland  rail, 
the  Reunion  starling,  the  bulltinch  of 
the    .Azores. 


India's    cotton    crop    this    season    is 
TO  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  last 
vear.     So    that     as      the    d'^nr^rd    in 
crea-r?   ---i  d'"^es  th^  sufply 


How  many  of  us  remeber  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  introduced  the 
healing  virtues  of  quinine  to  Europe? 
Donna  Ana  dc  Osorio.  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  was  wife  of  the  Spanish 
\  iceroy  in  Peru,  born  two  centuries 
before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. While  in  Peru  she  was  cured 
of  a  fever  by  a  priest  who  had  learned 
the  virtues  of  the  bark  from  the  na- 
tives. Donna  .\na  introduced  it  to 
Spain  on  her  return  home,  where  it 
became  known  as  "Jesuists'  bark,"  or 
"Peruvian  bark."  the  latter  name  be- 
ing used  for  the  crude  product  of 
the  present  day. 

The  lady's  part  in  introducing  the 
drug  is  conmiemoratcd  in  the  botani- 
cal name  of  the  tree,  Chitichona. 

VETERINARY  COURSE  AT  HOML 

#I&UII  iDftrj  Ciiiirii-  at  bume  during  tparc  lime,  taogbl 
ta  tlmplett  Engliib;  liiplom*  granted,  potltloni  obtaiavd 
for  tacreaafnl  atiidentii:  rott  within  reach  of  ail;  tatiifac- 
tion  caaranteed;  particdlart  free.^Ontar  O  Vetarlll" 

ary  Correspondence  SchooU  Londont  Can* 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 

PHOSPHATE  FOR  HOGS. 


Any  first  class  veterinary  will  tell 
you  if  hogs  show  a  tendency  to  weak- 
ness of  the  legs,  to  feed  less  corn  and 
more  bran,  for  the  reason  that  bran 
contains  more  phosphate  than  corn. 
But  if  the  farmer  has  provided  him- 
self with  a  few  bags  of  raw  ground 
phosphate  rock,  he  will  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  sprinkle  a  little  of  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  pen  every  day. 
The   hogs  will   root  for  it. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Wiscon- 
sin Experiment  Station  made  some 
valuable  experiments  with  phosphate 
on  pigs,  that  were  most  convincing 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement  we  have 
made.  Three  pens  of  pigs,  three  in 
each  pen,  were  taken  for  the  experi- 
ment. One  lot  was  fed  as  farmers 
ordinarily  feed  hogs;  the  second  lot 
was  fed  the  same  as  the  first  except 
that  a  httlc  phosphate  was  added  to 
their  food  daily.  The  cflFect  was  as- 
tonishing in  the  increased  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  second  lot.  But  it  was 
with  the  third  lot  that  the  full  truth 
was   unfolded. 

The   third   lot   was     fed   food   from 
which  all  the  phosphate  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  washing,  the  process  leav- 
ing all  other  elements,  such  as  the  ni- 
trf»gen    and    potash,    in    full    strength. 
'1  he    effect    of   this    loss   of   phosphate 
<Mi   the  pigs  was  striking.     They  were 
-turned    in    size    though    well    covered 
with   fat.  and  we  saw  thev  could   not 
stand  on  their  legs  a  minute.     Get  one 
of  them  upon  his  feet  for  a  moment 
and   he  would  conmience  to  falter  at 
once. 

Here  was  a  lesson  in  the  principles 
of  nutrition  that  was  very  valuable  to 
the  man  who  can  take  it  in.  Phos- 
phorus i^  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  we  have  for  the  support  of 
the  brain,  nerve  and  bone  in  animal 
hi'-,  aiul    for  seed   growth  in   plants. 

We  Ii.ive  alway-  noticed  that  our 
"vvii  h..Lr.>  uiii  ,1,  ,,„^.,.  commence  to 
ro.-i  in  and  e;it  ilie  ground  phosphate 
when  we  sprinkle  it  on  the  floor  of 
their  pni..  \  .ni.ill  handful  each  day 
fn  r.u-h  hu^  is  valuable  for  the  anima'l 
.m.l  tin-  k'reatest  effieienev  of  the  ma- 
inir*'. 

The  same  results  exact  I  v  can  be  ac- 
cnniplished    by    fee<|ing    bone    meal. 

•Many  breeders  of  hogs,  particular- 
ly ili<..,c  wli'i  .1.1  II. .1  make  a  specialty 
'»<■  h'>g>.  pay  too  little  attention  to 
t.Kt-  like  these,  simple  instructions  to 
follow,  and  inexpensive,  and  verv  pro- 
fitable as  a  rule.  In  a  poor  vear  the 
increased  growth,  through' a  little 
thing  like  this,  might  mean  a  profit  in- 
steafl   of  a  loss. 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

.ii'l  I  .anprow  it        I  .,i!v-fivc    vrars  p.^  ,   I 

i..|Mnien.  t.l  kIUuh  sial.s  to  the-  li^er  ktting 

li'"    '     '•    I  Ik     !nni,iii,lnt.veTiiski;ji  „  .c-nt 

.  Ill  r,    111 II  uniil  he  li,„l  foiin>l  thi,f  i„y  v  r,|p 

nasen.Htiv  .!>.  n  |.rts«Titr<l.       I   h  ivp   iwt- 

"ih?.!  ilu  .mh    '(;,,l.t,      ITn.hss  st.  k  K 

'   ^'1';.  <.'iii|.  tf.p|  fr.iiiie.   toiii- 

•I'Mx.ttii  .1  !„,x   «if|,.Hit  extra 

■.,<■.  siM   it    ,1.1   (.11. e.       Mv    si.ilc    is 

-!  .  iLiixst,  hut  lihsr.     I  will  stml  you 

.1  iiiforiimtum.    a   sc.ile    on   .iptiruvat    or 

•ki.iv,;is  for  Owninsr  .1  .Sc.lle"  U  you 

10«  <;  •  y. 


CROPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  1908. 

According  to  the  final  revised  esti- 
mates of  the  crop  reporting  board  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  more  important 
farm  crops  of  1908  show  an  increase 
in  value  over  1907,  except  in  barley 
and  hay.  Here  are  the  comparative 
values  for  each  year: 

1908.  1907, 

Corn    ....$1,616,145,000     $1,336,901,000 

Hay     635,423,000  743,507,000 

\V.    wheat     410,330,000  361,217,000 

Oats    ....       381,171 ,000  334, 568,000 

S.  wheat.      206,496,000  i9-?,22o,ooo 

Potatoes         197,039.000  183,880,000 

Barley     ..        92,442,000  102,290,000 

Tobacco    .        74,130,000  71,441,000 

Haxseed  30,577.ooo  24,713.000 

Rye     23.455,000  23,068,000 

Rice     ....         17,771,000  16.081.000 

Buckw't    .        12,004,000  9,975,000 


Totals  $3,696,983,000  $3,400,831,000 
The  figures  show  that  in  these 
twelve  crops  alone  T908  gave  us  an 
increased  value  of  $296,152,000  over 
TO07.  or  nearly  $t.ooo,ooo  more  for 
each  of  the  three  hundred  working 
davs  of  the  year.  This  is  in  spite  of 
a  loss  of  $to8.o.S4.ooo  in  hav  and  of 
$9,848,000  in  barley.  The  a'ctual  in- 
crease on  the  ten  other  crops  was 
$414,084,000.  equal  to  $1,380,000  a 
d.ny  for  each  of  the  three  hundred 
working  davs  of  the  year. 

The  $108,084,000  decrease  in  hay 
was  not  because  of  lessened  produc- 
tion, but  by  reason  of  lower  prices; 
the  production  was  70.798,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  7.121.000  tons,  but  the  av- 
erage farm  value  (December  i)  a  ton 
was  only  $.^.98  in  1908.  as  against  $11.- 
68  in  1007.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
b.irley  crop— $0  554  a  bushel  for  t66.- 
756.000  bushels  in  1908.  against  $0666 
a  bushel  for  153.597.000  bushels  in 
TO07. 

Of  potatoes  the  production  wa<;  T9 - 
000.000  bushels    less   in    1908   than    in 
too;,   but   the   farm   value   on   Decem- 
ber   t.    100.^.    was    $r3.ooo.ooo   greater 
or   $0,706.    against      $0,617      a    bushel" 
Values   were  greater  on   December   t 
TO08.   than   on    December    t.    1907.   for 
c;ich   of  the  rrops  name<l  except   rice 
I'.mI.  y    ...nd    h;,y.     The    nualitv   of   the 
corn  crop  of  i9,><?  ^.k  86.9  per  cent., 
ng.nmst  8j.8  pt  r  cent  in   1907. 

VALUE   OF   SALT  FOR  COWS. 

Besides  Other  Benefits.  It  Stimulates 
Flow  of  Milk. 

\  Mipply  of  s;,li.  nvail.ible  whon- 
f^'-'i-  the  eo\v  w.inls  it.  is  neressarv  tr» 
miiniain  a  high  milk  vield.  Salt 
sMniiilntes  the  ai)|)etite  and  assists  di- 
e'vtton  ;>n(l  n-^similation.  which  in- 
frense  the  flow  of  the  fluids  of  the 
boflv 

^nlfincr  feeds  for  dairv  cows  once 
.'I  week  is  not  sufficient.  Tt  is  a  good 
n'nn  to  keep  rock  salt  under  shelter 
where  the  cows  can  get  it  at  will,  and 
in  .iddition  feed  loose  salt  once  a  week 
Ml  stich  quantities  ns  the  cows  will  eat 
it. 

^  T  oovp  q;,1(  ni.-iv  !»(.  „^pf|  rxriusivcly 
1!  If  <Mn  1..-  slicftered  from  r.iin  Do 
not  mix  s.ilt  with  ft-ed.  for  frequentiv 
cows  uM-t  inor,-  salt  th.nn  tliev  nerd, 
which  will  reduce  the  flow  of  milk' 
rowj;  h.nving  ..alt  kept  before  them 
at  nil  times  in  separate  compartments 
n  iI!  n.^t   enf  too  mnrh 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

SWEET  CORN  SUGAR  CONTENT 

Some    Relation   Between   Wrinkle  of 
Grain  and  Sugar. 

It  is  claimed  by  seedsmen  that  the 
ears  of  sweet  corn,  the  kernels  of 
which  are  of  a  deep  amber  color  and 
more  or  less  transparent,  are  much 
sweeter  than  those  in  which  the  ker- 
nels are  opaque  and  white,  and  ker- 
nels having  a  fine  wrinkle  arc  suppos- 
ed to  be  sweeter  than  those  with  a 
coarse  wrinkle. 

A  test  of  these  methods  of  selec-. 
tion  made  at  the  Maryland  Station 
showed  practically  the  same  suar  con- 
tent in  kernels  of  diflferent  color,  but 
there  appeared  to  be  a  relation  be- 
tween the  wrinkle  of  the  kernel  and 
the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  lowest 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  fine  wrin- 
kled kernels  was  above  the  average 
percentage  in  the  coarse  wrinkled,  the 
highest  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
individual  ears  having  a  coarse  wrin- 
kle was  much  less  than  the  average  in 
the  fine  wrinkled  ones. 


ONE  DOLLAR 

JUMPS  TO 

$140 


How  would  you  like  to  invest  a  few 
doILirs  in  a  company  owning  iron  lands  in 
Minnesota  where  every  doUir  invested  has 
broiiKht  l..iclc  from  $10  to  $14  and  as  hijfh 
as  fJOt  The  stories  of  such  actu.il  occur- 
rences sound  like  fairy  tiiles.  Men  have 
gone  to  lu-d  land  poor  and  awoke  in  the 
mjrninif  »K,rth  tlioi;san.|s  of  doll.irs.  Iron, 
tlie  Kintt  of  Melals.  di.l  it.  We  offer  you 
a  chance  to  share  in  the  wealth  this  great 
metil  is  producing.  |:o  Imvs  one  share  io 
our  conipanv— it  may  l<  the  f.mndati.iii  of 
a  f..riune  f.ir  you-scn.l  the  $10  today, 
v'l'hin  80  r..Hs  of  ..iir  holdini^  40.000.000 
tons  of  ore  ha\  p  W-vn  IiI.m  kci  out  on  one 
pi<->  e  of  I. in. I.  Our  lu.d  promises  to  lie  as 
>.'d.  We  know  whet  is  all  around  us. 
I  our  lands  .ire  undcrl.ii.l  by  such  a  vein 
eM-ry  St...  khnl.ler  will  re.ip  a  rich  rew.ard, 
Only  a  li      ■    ■  "    " 


f. 


Only  a  lii.  ltd  numl^er  of  sh  irfs  for  sale. 
V  rite  to,!..,'  lor  our  free  frospectus  and 
lu.l  »arti.  ulars  al-outthe  saf  -st,  surest  spec- 
ulative  investment  within  Nourre.n  h.  Don't 
delay— don't  luibS  this  opportunity.  Writs 
rik;ht  nuiv. 

IRON  PfiODUCINO  UND8  CO^ 

846  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


Post  Cards  Free 


ller.'  are  12  as  handsomo  Post  Car.ls  as 
you  have  ever  seen.  The  flower  cards  are 
an  ombo»8ed— raised  flowers.  There  are 
nY?  of^  these.  The  other  six  are  scenes 
™^  .ul''     above— aU    beautiful    and 

^.rand— nothing  ch.ap  or  small  about  any 
of  them.  Th.'sft  twelve  car.ls  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  FUEE.  Just  send  a  dime- 
stamps  or  ruin— for  a  tlir.e  m.mths'  trial 
subscription    to    Farm    an.l    St.-ck    or    The 

Ti'm  TH'^'f-  7J"T  P^I'""  ^^•»'»  dellKht 
.\ou.  Th.'v  are  the  best  on  f..llowlnK  sub- 
.lects:  Frtjlt  Growing.  Crn  GrowinK. 
M...k  Raising.  Farm  Veterinarv.  Farm 
^\..mfn  Dairyin-  Poultry  RaislnR  and 
Hi-..^,  rfc.  Writ.,  at  one.  and  address 
the  i>ap«  r   you  want 

FRriT-GRmVEK,    F.\RM  ANO  ISTTOCR. 

Box  412  '  B«>x  412 

^*-    Jwseph.    Mo.  St.  Josepti.   Mo. 


•      ^ 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  March. 

MAKING   BUTTER   ON   A  POOR 

FARM  TO  IMPROVE  THE 

SOIL. 


Wm.  H.  Underwood  writes:  "A 
friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  bought 
a  very  poor  farm  and  embarked  in  the 
dairy  business  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  that  farm  to  a 
good  state  of  fertility.  He  chose  but- 
ter making  because  butter  contains 
practically  no  fertility  drawn  from 
the  soil.  The  little  trace  that  may  be 
found  in  butter  is  too  insiginirtcant  to 
be  counted  in  the  general  summintr 
up.  He  said  he  would  not  sell  the 
skim  milk  because  that  contained  fer- 
tilizer. So  he  established  a  piggery 
in  connection  with  his  dairy  and  fed 
all  his  skim  milk  to  the  pigs.  All  fat 
on  the  pig  comes  out  of  the  air,  and 
red  meat  is  made  up  largely  of  nitro- 
gen and  other  things  brought  indi- 
rectly from  the  air. 

At  first  the  farm  did  not  produce 
much.  The  soil  was  too  badly  ex- 
hausted to  give  even  a  good  crop  of 
grass.  This  had  been  expected,  and 
feed  was  purchased  for  the  cows  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  owner  of 
the  farm  made  it  a  practice  to  pur- 
chase such  foods  as  clover  hay  and 
oil  meal,  because  they  had  in  them  a 
large  amount  of  soil  fertility.  The 
manure  was  hauled  out  often  and 
dropped  into  open  furrows,  which 
were  then  covered  up.  This  saved 
every  bit  of  vegetable  matter  and 
made  it  available  for  the  supplying  of 
humus   to  the   soil. 

It  took  but  a  few  years  to  change 
the  appearance  of  that  farm.  The 
meadows  had  been  plowed  up  and  put 
into  cultivated  crops  that  were  heav- 
ily fertilized.  When  they  were 
brought  back  into  the  meadows  again 
they  produced  a  crop  of  hay  about 
three  times  as  large  as  they  had  been 
doing  previously.  The  pastures  were 
given  siinilar  treatment  with  the  same 
results.  For  several  years  all  kinds 
of  fertility  was  coming  onto  the  farm 
and  nothing  in  the  fertility  line  going 
oflF,  which  was  just  the  opposite  of  the 
policy  that  had  been  followed  for  a 
long  series  of  years  before." 

It's  pretty  hard  and  slow  work  to 
re-habilitate  a  worn  out  farm  unless 
you  put  cattle  on  to  it. 

COLORING    CEMENT   WHILE 
SOFT. 


It  is  frequently  desirable  to  color 
cement  that  is  being  used  for  some 
special  purpose.  A  subscriber  has 
asked  if  cement  can  be  colored  while 
soft,  and  if  so  how.  and  what  colors 
can  be  had. 

The  proper  way  to  color  cement 
concrete  is  to  mix  the  coloring  with 
the  cement  while  it  is  in  the  dry  state. 
It  can  then  be  mixed  with  water  to 
any  consistency. 

White — To  color  cement  pure  white 
is  iinpossible  where  great  strength 
and  durability  is  required,  but  the  fol- 
lowing formula  will  make  white 
stronger  than  some  sandstones.  Noth- 
ing but  white  Portland  cement  must 
be  used.  One  part  pulverized  lime, 
lemoid,  or  hydriated  lime,  two  parts 
white  Portland  Cement,  two  parts 
pulverized  marble,  two  parts  fine 
washed  silica  sand,  two  parts  coarse 
silica  sand. 

Blue-Gray — A  blue-gray  color  is  of- 
ten   obtained    without     any    coloring 
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V^  A  'DI^IT'D  d^  ^  Good  investment 
•«  -^T^AViTlIL'lXVJ.  for  yo\i.  Better  tHan 
^  loaning  money  at  small  interest. 

SAVE  MONEY— MAKE  MONEY— by  putting  it  into  paying  stock 

WE  OWN  OUTRIGHT  a  developed,  equipped  and  producing  gold  mine,  with 
over  3,500  acres  of  gold-bearing  gravel,  the  exclusive  water  rights  of  Cripple 
River  Valley,  and  a  i6-mile  Ditch,  near  Nome,  Alaska,  Incidental  to  testing 
our  Hydraulic  Plant,  just  a  few  days  before  the  annual  freeze-up  last  fall,  we 
uncovered  a  pay  streak  5  feet  wide,  washed  out  a  large  quantity  of  gold  dust, 
and  paid  it  out  to  stockholders.  We  do  not  owe  a  dollar,  have  a  good  balance 
in  the  treasury,  and  only  a  little  Stock  for  sale  to  increase  working  capital. 
New  York  City  and  Nome  bank  references.  Dividends  follow  every  Summer's 
Work.     Stock  $5  per  share.     Let  me  send  particulars,  or  call. 

JOHN  W.  PRITCHARD 


1105  Tribune  Building, 


NE\^  YORK 


matter  at  all,  by  using  a  blue  Port- 
land Cement.  Light  colored  Portland 
Cement  may  be  blended  to  its  proper 
color  by  the  addition  of  seven  pounds 
of  Ultramarine  Blue  to  every  barrel 
of  cement. 

Gray — .\dd  two  pounds  of  German- 
town  lampblack  to  every  barrel  of 
cement  used,  when  sand  is  of  light 
color.  Dark  sand  will  require  less. 
Lampblack  is  a  protector  against  the 
elements,  but  reduces  the  strength  of 
the  product,  but  not  enough  to  be  de- 
trimental in  ordinary  dwelling  house 
construction. 

Blue — Add  from  ten  to  15  pounds 
of  Ultramarine  Blue  to  every  barrel 
of  cement.     Use  dark  colored  cement. 

Black — From  40  to  50  pounds  of 
Per  Oxide  of  Manganese  to  each  bar- 
rel of  cement. 

Red — Fifty  pounds  of  Oxide  of 
Iron   to  a   barrel   of  cement. 

Bright  Red — The  above  amount  of 
English  red  to  each  barrel  of  cement. 

Lake  Superior  Red  Sandstone — 
Forty  pounds  violet  Oxide  of  Iron  to 
a  barrel  of  cement.  Less  with  light 
sand. 

Connecticut  Brown  Stone — Twelve 
to  15  pounds  Brown  Ochre  to  a  bar- 
rel of  cement. 


Which  Manure  Spreader. 

Which   spreader   shall   you   buy? 

You  are  agreed  th;V  you  ought  to 
have  a  spreader,  but  which  shall  it 
be? 

Most  spreaders  are  alike  in  many 
particulars.  But  there  is  this  great 
essential  difference  between  the  old 
line  Success  Spreader,  made  at  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  which  has  taken  the  lead 
all  the  way.  and  other  spreaders.  The 
Success  Spreader  is  roller-bearing. 
Other  spreaders  are  not. 

The  advantage  which  the  Success 
Spreader  thus  enjoys  is  plainly  mani- 
fest. Spreading  manure  by  machine- 
ry is  dreadfully  heavy  work.  It  is 
hard  on  the  machine  and  hard  on  the 
team.  The  roller  bearings  in  the 
wheels  and  in  the  operating  machine- 
ry take  off  the  friction  and  the  wear 
and  strain  from  the  tnachine,  and 
they  take  a  great  part  of  the  pull  off 
the  team.  They  make  the  machine 
light  running  and  certainly  prolong 
its   life. 

The  less  strain,  the  less  breakage. 
That  is  easy  to  understand.  If  the 
operating  parts  of  the  machine  turn 
hard,  the  wheels  which  drive  them, 
must  turn  hard.  With  roller  bearings 
in  the  Success  operating  parts  to 
make  smooth,  easy  running  and  roll- 
er bearings  in  all  the  wheels  for  the 


same  purpose,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
most    spreaders    are   handicapped. 

The  above  is  just  one  of  the  good 
points  of  the  old,  original,  Success 
Spreader.  This  is  deserving  of  great 
emphasis.  No  one  going  to  buy  a 
spreader  can  aflforu  to  ignore  it. 
There  are  other  great  Success  fea- 
tures but  it  is  the  original  spreader 
and  it  has  taken  over  31  years  work- 
ing them  out.  It  has  always  been  in 
the  lead  in  adopting  approved  devices. 
We  know  of  no  point  in  which  the 
Success  Spreader  lags  behind  others 
in  what  makes  for  right  operating  and 
proper  spreading  of  manure. 


Canadians  are  accumulating  money 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the  banks 
and  business  men  can  profitably  in- 
vest it  there.  The  Dominion  Octo- 
ber bank  statement  showed  a  de- 
crease of  $64,000,000  in  home  loans  in 
one  year  and  an  increase  of  $6,000,- 
000  in  the  loans  made  abroad,  says  a 
consular  report.  The  explanation 
should  be  made  that  the  United 
States  panic  of  1907  necessarily  af- 
fected manufacturing  and  mercantile 
enterprises  in  Canada,  and  that  funds 
unemployed  there  have  been  loaned 
in  Wall  Street  when  possible  to  do 
so  profitably. 


Get  the  harness  into  shape.  A 
stitch  here  and  there  and  a  thorough 
washing  and  oiling  will  put  it  into 
shape  and  keep  it  strong  so  much 
longer  than  if  neglected. 

FREE  TO  THE 

RUPTURED 

A  New  Home  Care  that  AiiyoDc   Can   Um 

Without  Operation.  Danger  or 

LoM  of  Time 

Mark  on  the  diajrram  the  location  of  the  rupture 
answer  the  quesiioiis  and  mail  this  to  me,  and 
begin  your  cure  at  once. 


Dr.  W.  S.  RICE. 
295  Main  Street. 

Adams.  N.  Y. 

Affe 

t'(i/(j#'  tf  Hujfftircf 


Why  W 
another 

Are  you  thinking  of  buying  another  farm  In  order  to 
extend  your  operations  and  produce  larger  crops? 

You  will  find  It  better  In  almost  every  way  to  build  a 
new  farm  on  top  of  the  one  you  now  have. 

Do  not  seek  to  farm  more  acres  but  make  your  land 
produce  more  bushels. 

If  the  farm  you  now  have  produces — say  35  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  instead  of  buying  more  land  to  get  an  addi- 
tional 35-busheI  yield,  why  not  make  the  farm  you  have 
produce  70  bushels  per  acre?    You  can  do  it. 

Buy  an  I.H.C.  Manure  Spreader 

It  is  the  machine  which  enables  you  to  take  the  ma- 
nure produced  on  the  farm  and  in  a  few  years  fully  double 
the  productive  power  of  your  land. 

It  does  this  by  placing  the  manure  on  the  soil  In  the 
most  available  condition  to  support  plant  life. 

It  also  makes  the  manure  go  further  than  can  be  done 
In  any  other  way. 

I.  H.  C.  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  three  styles: 
Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  Kemp's  20th  Century. 

TliA  I^A«>M  ITimfv  '*  °'  **^^  return  apron  type. 

1  DC  VOm  IVinj^  The  steel  roller  equipment  of 
the  apron  on  this  machine  reduces  friction  to  the  mini- 
mum, even  with  the  heaviest  loads.  This  machine  will  be 
supplied  with  either  a  ratchet  feed  or  a  double  pawl 
worm  feed  for  the  apron.  Either  of  these  feeds  can  be 
regulated  to  bring  the  desired  amount  of  manure  to  the 
beater.  The  beater  is  equipped  with  long,  square  steel 
teeth  with  chisel  points.  It  is  driven  by  means  of  a  chain 
from  a  large  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle.  A  vibrating  rake 
is  used  on  this  machine  to  level  the  load  as  it  comes  to  the 
beater.  The  Corn  King  spreader  has  steel  wheels  of  the 
most  serviceable  construction  and  a  frame  made  of  thor- 
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The  Kemp's  20th  Century  I 


oughly  air-dried  wood  stock  and  put  together  In  a  very  dur- 
able manner.  There  are  tliree  sizes  of  this  machine:  No.  2 
small,  No.  3  medium  and  No.  4  large. 

TliA  PlnvArloaf  isof  the  endless  apron  type.  It  is 
lllC  VIUYCIICOI  also  supplied  with  two  feeds  for 
the  apron — ratchet  or  double  pawl  worm  feed.  The  beater 
on  this  machine  is  constructed  the  same  as  the  beater  on  the 
Corn  King.  This  spreader  also  has  a  vibrating  rake  to  level 
the  load  as  it  comes  to  the  beater,  has  steel  wheels  and  a 
well  made  main  frame.  This  spreader  is  made  in  three  sizes: 
No.  2  small.  No.  8  medium  and  No.  4  large.  It  is  very  attrac- 
tive, being  well  painted  and  symmetrically  designed. 

s  of  the  return 
apron  type.  The 
apron  on  this  machine  has  a  worm  feed' which  is  very  j)osi- 
tive  in  its  action.  The  beater  bars  are  provided  with  long, 
round  steel  teeth,  so  placed  on  the  cylinder  that  perfect  dis- 
tribution of  the  manure  is  insured.  This  machine  has  a  lev- 
eling rake  to  insure  a  uniform  supply  of  manure  to  the  beater. 
The  Kemp's  20th  Century  will  be  supplied  with  either  wood 
or  steel  wheels.  The  frame  of  this  machine  is  well  braced 
both  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  and  the  wood  stock  used  is 
of  the  very  best.  This  spreader  is  made  in  a  number  of 
styles  and  sizes. 

It  is  Impossible  to  describe  all  of  the  feattires  of  the  above 
machines  in  this  small  space.  However,  we  have  cataiogrs  which 
illustrate  and  describe  in  detail  the  many  excellent  features  of 
these  machines.  These  catalogs  are  well  worth  procurinsr,  not 
only  because  they  describe  the  spreaders  but  because  they  contain 
information  on  soil  fertility. 

Points  that  are  well  to  bear  in  mind  In  connection  with  these 
spreaders  are  that  you  can  top-dress  your  fields  and  srrow  large 
crops  of  clover  to  turn  under  and  enrich  the  soil,  so  that  you  may 
grow  still  larger  crops  and  add  to  the  soils  fertility.  They  double 
the  value  of  the  manure,  save  much  time  and  labor  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  your  land  by  increasing  the  soil's  fertility. 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  pay  for  itself  In  from  one  to  two 
years,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  you  have  for  It  to  do. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  see  about  owning  one 
of  these  manure  spreaders.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalog  and 
fall  information,  or.  write  direct  to  the  home  office. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

.  (Incorporated) 


OXEN   ON  THE  FARM. 


"A  little  more  than  two  years  ago," 
says  S.  S.  Fletcher,  of  Grafton  coun- 
ty, N.  H.,  "I  decied  to  change  my 
herd  of  twenty-five  head  of  scrub 
cattle  for  thoroughbred  stock.  Times 
have  changed  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  west  has  taken  possession  of  the 
beef  trade.  Now  we  have  to  sell  beef 
for  less  than  it  costs  from  the  west. 
I  spent  some  time  deciding  what 
breed  of  cattle  would  be  the  best  to 
raise. 

All  things  considered,  I  decided 
that  for  me  there  were  no  cattle  equal 
to  the  Devons.  They  are  very  intel- 
ligent and  easily  trained.  They  make 
the  best  of  all  oxen,  and  are  very  fast 
walkers.  Last  summer  in  haying 
time  I  had  to  wait  for  a  fast-walking 
hor.se  to  come  with  a  load  of  hay  be- 
hind a  load  with  Devon  oxen.  In  the 
past  30  years  I  have  seen  a  differ- 
ence in  the  success  between  the  peo- 
ple who  have  done  their  farm  work 
with  oxen  which  they  have  raised  on 
the  farm  and  those  people  who  have 
done   their  work   with   horses. 

In  their  place  horses  are  all  right, 
yet  there  are  few  small  farmers  who 
can  afford  to  keep  a  pair  of  horses 
just  for  farm  work.  If  these  small 
farmers  would  keep  two  or  more 
good  Devon  cows  and  from  them 
raise  up  oxen  to  do  farm  work  and 


sell  them  as  soon  as  they  reach  their 
growth,  it  would  give  a  constant  in- 
come from  the  growth  of  the  farm 
team.  If  the  farmer  keeps  horses  for 
farm  work  they  are  of  less  value  each 
year  until  they  are  disposed  of.  It  is 
liardly  worth  while  to  attempt  break- 
ing cattle  of  a  mixed  breed.  The 
hardest  cattle  I  have  ever  tried  to 
hanflle  are  grade  Jerseys.  Have  had 
very  good  results  working  one  horse 
in  front  of  oxen. 

I  now  have  two  Devon  calves 
which  one  can  hardly  tell  apart.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  raise  mated  cattle 
first  of  all  have  your  cows  mated  all 
of  the  same  blood;  then  you  will  have 
steers  alike.  I  let  my  calves  suck  un- 
til about  four  to  six  months  old.  If 
there  are  any  which  are  not  sold  for 
breeding  purposes,  or  for  oxen,  they 
can  be  used  for  beef,  as  Devons  fat- 
ten very  easily,  and  can  be  disposed 
of  at  any  time.  Our  pastures  are 
growing  poorer,  yet  Devon  cattle  will 
thrive  and  get  fat  where  our  large, 
coarse-made  cattle  can  hardly  live. 
There  may  be  good  money  in  the 
dairy  business  for  those  who  like  to 
milk  15  or  20  cows,  yet,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  labor,  the  best  and  cheap- 
est milkers  I  can  have  are  good  Dev- 
on  calves." 

The  patient  ox  is  depended  upon  in 
a  great  part  of  the  world  for  the  farm 
work.     In    India    he    does    practically 


all  the  plowing,  and  in  Egypt  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  along  with- 
out him.  Even  in  more  modern  Ger- 
many, where  farms  are  small,  the  ox 
takes  the  place  we  give  to  the  horse. 

And  why  not?  For  a  small  farm 
he  is  decidedly  more  economical.  He 
matures  more  quickly,  is  not  particu- 
lar about  what  he  eats,  and  eats  less. 
Is  quiet,  easily  trained,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  so  slow  as  we  are  apt 
to   think. 

And  then,  though  worked  while  he 
grows,  working  has  no  ill  effects,  and 
he  is  always  worth  a  good  price  as 
beef. 

Of  course  he  has  his  drawbacks  as 
a  driver,  but  then  the  automobile  is 
finding  its  way  to  the  farm.  Only 
this  month  we  read  that  one  railroad 
had  transported  one  hundred  carloads 
of  automobiles  to  the  western  farm- 
ers. 

Who  knows  but  what  we  may  see 
the  ox  come  into  his  own  again.  Cer- 
tainly smaller  farms  must  come,  with 
more  economical  use  of  everything 
on  the  farm. 


A  weak  solution  of  boracic  acid  is 
the  best  wash  for  inflamed  eyes.  Use 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint.  It  dissolves 
more  rapidly  in  boiling  water.  Keep 
it  ready  in  a  corked  bottle.  Is  also 
good  as  a  mouth  wash.  Does  not 
smart  even  the  eyes. 
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MAY. 

Light  and  silv'ry  cloudlets  hover 
In  the  air,  as  yet  scarce  warm; 

Mild  with  glimmer  soft  tinged  over. 
Peeps  the  sun  through  fragrant  balm. 

Gently  rolls  and  heaves  the  ocean 
As  its  waves  the  bank  o'crflow, 

And  with  ever  restless  motion 
Moves  the  verdure  to  and  fro, 
Mirror'd  brightly  far  below. 

— Goethe. 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 25    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

$1.00.     Single    copy    6   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12    cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition  accepted   for  small   amounts. 

change:  in  ADDR&SS — when  ordering  a  change  in 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  Inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  first  day 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa 


OUR  advertisers — We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  diilerences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing   the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— The  editors  are  always 
glad  to  examine  manuscrips  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
^/  S'?  °*?.^''*P*J?.  °^  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  insure  their  return.  If  they 
are  not  accepted.  '■^^j 

of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

,,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


GOOD  ARITCLES. 
Keeping  Our  Promise. 

Last  fall,  when  we  took  hold  of 
Blooded  Stock  and  tacked  on  to  its 
title,  The  Eastern  Farmer,  Dairyman 
and  Poultry  Raiser,  we  promised  to 
develop  a  good,  live,  readable,  all- 
round  farm  paper,  and  we  believe  we 
are  working  along  the  right  lines.  In 
April  we  were  able  to  give  you  the 
first  article  ever  written  for  the  pa- 
per by  A.  G.  Morrell,  "Sultan  of  Oak- 
lands  and  His  Daughters,"  and  in 
May  number  we  have  the  story  of 
the  Ayrshire  Herd  at  Penshurst 
Stock  Farm,  by  the  same  writer,  who 
will  furnish  a  live  stock  or  dairy  ar- 
ticle or  two  for  every  number,  for  a 
while  at  least. 

We  have  had  particularly  interest- 
mg  and  helpful  matter  in  the  Poul- 
try and  Home  Departments  and  have 
plans  to  keep  them  constantly  up  to 
the  mark. 

In  the  fall,  if  nothing  happens,  we 
want  to  publish  regularly  thirty-two 
pages. 

One  point  we  want  to  emphasize  is 
the  desirability  of  sending  us  articles, 
articles  on  anything  that  appeals  to 
you  that  would  be  of  interest  and 
help  to  farmers  and  their  families. 
Some  of  our  readers  have  sent  us 
good  stuflF,  especially  ^Jr.  A.  C.  Tho- 
mae,  of  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey. 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
someone  in  each  state,  who  would 
contribute  at  least  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  each  month, 
on  some  subject  of  particular  and 
timely  interest  to  the  farmers  of  his 
or  her  state.  We  do  not  expect  to 
get  such  matter  for  nothing,  but  will 
pay  regular  rates  for  it.  The  matter 
must,  of  course,  be  of  a  practical,  use- 
ful, familiar  character,  that  would  be 
suitable  for  a  paper  of  our  class. 

Hundreds  of  you  can  write  just  the 
sort  of  StuflF  we  want,  if  you  only  had 
a  little  more  confidence  in  yourselves. 
Just  forget  all  about  yourself  for  a 
few  minutes  and  remember  how  valu- 
able your  experience  and  knowledge 
would  be  to  half  a  dozen  out  of  every 
ten  farmers  throughout  the  Eastern 
States  of  our  country — our  own,  par- 
ticular,  chosen   field. 


GRAIN  HEADING. 

How  quickly  the  years  roll  by.  It 
seems  but  a  few  days  ago  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  yet 
as  I  passed  by  a  neighbor's  last  week, 
I  saw  a  beautiful  field  of  wheat  actu- 
ally heading  out.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes,  and  gave  them  an  ex- 
tra rub,  but  there  it  was,  really  show- 
ing the  heads,  and  foreshadowing  har- 
vest. Time  is  the  great  enemy  of 
man.  "The  swift  hour  flies  on  dou- 
ble wings,"  and  I  often  wonder  if  we 
would  be  happier  if  there  were  no 
such   thing  as  time. 

"The  more  we  live,  more    brief  appears 

Our   life's   succeeding  stages; 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 
And  years  like  passing  ages." 


western    circulation   that   is    of 
benefit   to   them. 


little 


ARTICLES   AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


THINK  AND  PLAN. 

The  awful  failures  that  have  been 
made  by  rushing  at  a  thing  pell  mell, 
instead  of  first  thinking  it  over  care- 
fully, and  making  definite  plans,  are 
our  excuse  for  constantly  repeating 
this  admonition.  Things  have  to  be 
done  in  a  hurry  in  our  brief  growing 
season,  but  a  few  hours  given  to  fig- 
uring out  what's  best  to  be  done  with 
each  field,  under  the  circumstances, 
can  make  little  diflference  as  far  as 
time  goes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son may  mean  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 

Think  it  over;  lay  down  your  lines 
and  stick  to  them  as  closely  as  cir- 
cumstances and  Nature  will  permit. 

WHAT  OUR  PAPER  STANDS  FOR 

For  the  Farmer,  First,  Last  and  All 

the  Time. 

But  unselfishly  and  with  malice  to- 
ward none. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  East,  and 
by  the  East  we  mean  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
states  where  farming  conditions  are 
more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  reach  of  the  ad- 
vertiser whose  market  is  the  thrifty 
country  people  of  the  East,  and  who 
want    to    cover      it      without    getting 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether 
old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to 
subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 


FARM    BRIDES    AND    GROOMS 
GET  A   YEAR'S   SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE. 


We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  on 
a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  there 
until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  busi- 
ness has  kept  him  in  the  city  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  who  has  asked 
us  to  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly 
that  the  future  of  every  young  farm- 
er and  his  bride  will  be  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out 
with  a  good  farm  paper  to  grow  up 
with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do 
so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
favor  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farm- 
er, Dairyman  and  Poultry  Raiser. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  with- 
m  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  wedding 
your  name  and  address,  and  the  date 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  for  twelve  months 
without  any  expense  to  you.  Re- 
member, the  paper  will  not  be  sent 
to  you  beyond  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Of  course  you 
will  be  notified  of  expiration  and  we 
will  be  glad  of  renewal. 
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Page   Three. 

PENSHURST  AYRSHIRES 

Who  Are  Making  Large  Year's  Records  in  Milk  and  Butter 
Auchenbrain  White  Beauty  2nd,  one  of  the  Greatest  Cows  of  the  Breed. 

"Written  for  USe  Eastern  rarmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 

back  without  a  flaw,  strong  loins, 
wide,  flat,  open  ribs  and  a  large  and 
deep  paunch.  Her  udder  is  very 
beautiful,  being  long  in  front,  nicely 
rounded,  and  very  deep,  and  her 
teats  are  very  large  and  placed 
squarely  at  the  corners.  White 
Beauty  is  certainly  living  up  to  her 
name. 

Garclaugh  Bloomer  2nd,  a  thirteen- 
year-old  cow  in  the  Test,  was  a 
prize  winner  in  Scotland,  having  won 
several  firsts;  and  that  she  is  a  worker 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  will 
make  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  her  test 
this  year.  She  is  a  grand,  great,  big 
cow,  almost  pure  white;  has  hand- 
some head,  a  good  neck,  a  great  bar- 
rel and  open  ribs,  a  large,  deep, 
broad  udder,  with  good  sized  teats. 

Castlemain  Nancy,  2nd,  is  another 
of  this  Test  group,  and  will  be  credit- 
ed with  11,800  lbs.  at  least.  She  is 
another  of  those  great,  deep,  straight- 
backed  cows,  with  a  true  Aryshire 
head,  a  good  neck  and  wither,  grand 
hips  and  loins,  a  long,  deep,  square 
udder,  with  teats  of  exceptionally 
good  size  and  length,  beautifully  plac- 
ed. 

May  Mitchell,  ten  years  old,  is  a 
great,  old  matron,  and  had  the  honor  of 
winning  the  Canadian  Winter  Test 
in  her  former  home.  She  has  given 
over  7,000  lbs.  in  six  months,  and  will 
run  over  10,000  lbs.  in  this  test.  She 
is  a  cow  of  great  substance,  splendid 
dairy  conformation,  and  has  a  lovely 
udder,  and  large  and  well  placed  teats. 

A  big-little  cow,  well  marked  with 
red.  having  a  nice  neck  and  thin  with- 
er, is  Wee  Jennie  of  Holehouse.     She 


Auchenbrain  White  Beauty  2nd,  Queen  of  the  Penshurst  Farm  Ayrshires. 


LAST  month  we  gave  a  short  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  "star"'  Jer- 
seys in  the  Penshurst  Herd. 
There  is  also  a  large  herd  of  Ary- 
shires,  a  number  of  whom  are  work- 
ing hard  for  a  place  in  the  Home  Dai- 
ry Test  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, in  competition  with  the 
Barclay  Herd  and  the  Highland  Herd, 
both  at   Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

When  I  visited  these  herds  in  April, 
it  looked  as  if  Highland  Farm,  with 
its  57.000  lbs.  of  milk,  would  capture 
the  cup,  with  the  other  two  herds 
close    behind. 

The  Penshurst  Ayrshires  are  nearly 
all  imported,  but  there  are  a  few  Ca- 
nadian-bred in  the  herd,  all  being 
handsome  as  well  as  workers.  In 
fact  every  cow  in  the  herd  has  to 
make  a  profit,  and  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  she  has  to  he  a  good 
looker,  or  Mr.  Dodge  would  not  have 
her  about. 

A  typical  Ayrshire  is  a  cow  to  ad- 
mire. \yhether  she  was  bred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  or  among  the 
hills  of  the  New  England  states,  or 
on  some  far  western  dairy  farm;  but 
there  are  degrees  of  beauty,  this  con- 
dition being,  it  is  said,  "in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder."  No  eye,  however, 
could  fail  to  be  captivated  with  the 
perfection  of  lines,  the  fine  finish,  the 
grace  of  carriage,  and  evidence  of  dai- 
ry ability  that  go  to  make  up  the  love- 
ly Ayrshire  cow  Auchenbrain  White 
Beauty  2nd,  the  "Chief  test  treasure" 
of  the  Penshurst  Herd.  She  is  re- 
markable too,  for  her  ability  as  a  work- 
er, giving  as  high  as  67  lbs.  of  4.1  per 
cent,  milk  in  a  day.     Her  year's  rec- 


ord is  likely  to  run  to  17,000  lbs., 
judging  by  what  she  had  given  up  to 
the  time  I  saw  her,  within  a  month 
of  the  end  of  the  Test. 

She  has  just  a  little  red  on  head  and 
face,  a  typical  .Ayrshire  head  and 
horns  widely  branching  and  upturned, 
a   very   long  neck  and  thin  wither,  a 


May  Mitchell,  Winner  of  the  Canadian  Winter  Test, 
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Another  view  of  the  Cow  Barn  at  Penshurst  Stock  Farm. 


has  a  good  back,  a  tremendous  barrel; 
her  ribbing  is  extra  good,  and  her  ud- 
der very  deep  and  of  good  length  and 
breadth.     Her    milk    vein    runs    away 
up    under    the    forearm,    and    is    very 
elastic   and   tortuous.     She   has   never 
tested  less  than  4  per  cent,  and  runs 
up    to    4.8    per    cent.     She    made    456 
lbs.   of  butter   in  ten   months,   and   is 
milking    20    lbs.    now.     She    will    run 
close  to  10,000  lbs.  this  year.     She  is 
a  lovely  little  cow  and  a  great  worker. 
Primrose,  who  has  given  10,422  lbs. 
of    milk    in    nine    months      and    three 
days,  and  will  run  close  to  13,000  lbs. 
for  the  year,  is  a  red  and  white  cow, 
looking  all  milk,  with  a  really  lovely 
head  and  neck,  a  clean  wither,  a  tre- 
mendous   barrel    for   her    length,    and 
rich    skin.     Her    hips    are    broad,    her 
back   level,   and    she    swings   a    grand 
milk  vessel  with  large  teats,  being,  in 
fact,  a   very   attractive  cow. 

Lady  Star,  McAlister's  Beauty, 
Speckled  Lady.  Royal  Lily.  Lady 
Quality,  Garclaugh  Jewel  and  Lad's 
Princess  are  a  fine  string  of  heifers, 
coming  two  years  old,  thrifty  looking! 
straight  of  back,  deep  of  body,  and 
giving  promise  of  great  udder  devel- 
opment. 

Auchebrain  White  Beauty's  bull 
calf  is  a  perfect  little  picture,  straight, 
and  deep,  and  strong,  and  as  frisky  as 
a  squirrel. 

To  head  such  a  grand  herd  as  these 
sixty  head,  a  bull  of  exceptional  qual- 
ity IS  a  necessity.  The  Penshurst 
Herd  has  such  an  animal  in  Imp. 
Lessnessock  King  of  Beauty,  now 
eight  years  old.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  water  he  won  Second  at  the 
Aryshire  Show,  and  also  at  the  great 
Highland  Show,  Scotland;  on  this 
side,  he  was  First  at  Toronto.  1903; 
Champion   in     1905;     the     First   and 


Champion  at  Ottawa  the  same  year, 
as  well  as  heading  the  First  Prize  herd 
and  the  Breders'  Young  Herd  at  both 
fairs.  He  won  first  place  at  both  Ot- 
tawa and  Toronto  in   1905. 

Lessnessock  King  of  Beauty  is  an 
extremely  handsome  bull,  with  strong, 
well  shaped  head  and  horns,  a  fine 
crest,  the  level  back  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  this  breed,  a  wonderfully 
deep  barrel,  great  open  ribbing,  and 
loins  of  evident  strength.  His  hide 
is  rich  and  pliable,  and  his  rudimen- 
taries  are  good  sized  and  widely  set. 
In  color,  he  is  of  the  fashionable 
white,  with  only  a  little  red  on  neck 
and   face. 

A  younger  bull  than  King  of  Beau- 
ty IS  Douglas  Lessnessock  Monarch.a 
strikingly  fine  fellow,  well  marked 
with  red  and  white  intermixed,  a 
strong,  good  looking  head,  and  well 
crested  neck,  a  back  quite  level,  broad 
hips,  strong  loins,  excellent  ribbing 
and  well  set  rudimentaries.  His  great 
depth  through  the  heart  shows  consti- 
tution, and  he  has  plenty  of  quality. 
He  is  four  years  old  and  comes  from 
a  heavy  milking  dam. 

Mr.  Dodge  has  gathered  a  splendid 
herd  of  Aryshires  for  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  young  stock  from  these  great 
producing  cattle  of  such  beauty  will 
not  fail  to  benefit  the  breed,  no  mat- 
ter what  herd  they  may  go  into. 
Bulls  of  such  blood  lines  would  be 
the  salvation  of  many  a  run-down 
dairy  herd,  if  used  instead  of  some 
of  the  "twenty-five  dollar"  bull  calves 
we  .see  advertised  for  sale.  That  sort 
would  be  dear  at  five  dollars,  as  they 
not  only  do  incalcuable  damage  to 
the  herds  they  head,  but  hurt  the  rep- 
utation of  the  breed  itself,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  as  it  is  one  that  deserves 
better  things  from  its  adherents. 


IMPORTANCE     OF      FEEDING- 
KNOW  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE 
ACCOUNT. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  fodder  and 
grain  in  the  barn,  the  animals  are,  as 
a  rule,  well  fed,  or  at  least  fed  suffi- 
ciently if  not  wisely.  But  about  this 
time  of  the  year  supplies  are  getting 
low,  and  many  of  us  thoughtlessly 
skimp  on  the  quality  of  the  feed  if 
not  on  the  quantity,  and  wonder  why 


the  milk  pail  is  not  so  well  filled. 

A  cow  is  a  machine.  Perhaps  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  this,  but  it  has 
not  yet  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  us.  and  it's,  therefore,  our 
duty  to  pound  away  at  it  until  it  be- 
comes an  axiom  that  a  cow  can  milk 
only  in  proportion  as  she  is  fed. 

You  have  scales  in  your  barn,  every 
well  regulated  farm  should,  and  know 
by  weight  just  exactly  how  many 
pounds  of  milk  is  given  daily  by  each 
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cow,  and  what  it  tests  in  butter  fat. 
You  know  the  credit  side,  and  it's 
well  that  you  should,  because  with  it 
you  can  tell  in  an  approximate  way 
whether  your  cows  are  paying  you 
or  not. 

But  now  you  must  use  the  scales 
at  the  other  end  too.  You  must 
know  what  you  are  feeding  and  how 
much  it  is  costing  to  produce  your 
milk.  The  diflFerence  is  the  profit, 
and  how  can  you  know  the  profit 
without  having  the  cost  side  of  the 
account  to  subtract  from  the  receipts. 

This  is  where  too  many  of  us  farm- 
ers and  publishers  fall  down.  We 
don't  know  the  cost  of  production, 
and  we  don't  know  whether  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  would  not  be  consider- 
ably greater  if  the  feed  end  cost  us 
more. 

The  capacity  of  some  cows,  we 
might  safely  .say  the  majority  of 
cows,  can  be  easily  increased  by  giv- 
ing them  more  raw  material  to  work 
with,  or  by  changing  the  character  of 
the  feed  in  some  particular. 

Use  the  scales,  follow  instructions 
for  feeding  so  frequently  given  in  our 
columns  and  in  other  farm  papers, 
and  experiment  on  your  own  hook- 
not  too  radically,  because  there  are 
general  scientific  lines  outside  of 
which  It  positively  will  not  pay  to 
step. 

And  remember  one  great  point 
about  manufacturing— because  that  is 
what  you  may  call  making  milk  and 
butter— the  more  you  put  into  raw 
material  the  better  off  you  are  so 
long  as  you  are  making  a  profit,  and 
If  you  are  not  making  a  profit  and 
cannot  change  things  so  as  to  make 
a  profit,  better  quit  entirely  and  take 
un  some  other  line  of  work. 

It's  the  margin  of  profit  that 
counts,  not  what  your  total  expenses 
are  or  your  receipts.  Many  an  old 
and  large  firm  has  gone  on  the  rocks 
bv  overlooking  this  little  fact.  Bet- 
ter do  a  conservative,  limited  busi- 
ness at  a  fair  profit  than  to  carry  on 
the  largest  business  in  the  country  at 
a  loss.  ^ 

0/  <;7""se  there  are  oflF  years,  un- 
profitable years  in  farming  as  there 
are  in  railroading  or  any  other  line 
^^  that  It  takes  the  result  of  two  or 
three  years  to  determine  whether  or 
not  your  operations  are  worth  while 
Ky  use  of  scales  and  test  you  can 
know  what  each  cow  is  doing  for 
you  every  month,  but  if  an  accident 
kills  two  or  three,  that  may  mean  a 
loss  on  the  year's  work,  but  does  not 
niake  the  rest  of  the  herd  unprofit- 
able Such  a  loss  is  rightly  charge- 
able to  capital  account 


COW   NOTES. 

A  few  roots  or  a  little  oil  meal  will 
come  in  handy  now  in  sheddintr  time 
t  s    poor    policy    to    produce    goo< 


milk  If  you  can  t  take  good  care  of  it 
after  it  is  produced. 
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THREE  KINDS  OF  COWS. 
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All  cows  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  will  take 
a  certain  ration  of  food  and  will  turn 
it  into  choice  cuts  of  meat.  When 
properly  bred,  animals  of  this  kind 
reproduce  the  same  characteristics  in 
their  offspring.  This  is  a  trait  that 
has  been  developed  by  centuries  of 
breeding— this  idea  of  turning  food 
into  meat. 

The  second  cow  is  of  a  different 
temperament,  and  the  food  that  is 
given  to  her  is  immediately  turned 
into  milk.  The  process  is  impossible 
of  explanation.  It  is  a  mystery  that 
has  baffled  the  closest  study.  Just 
why  one  cow  should  change  her  food 
into  meat  and  another  into  milk  has 
never  been  explained. 

Both  these  cows  are  eminently  pro- 
fitable. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
undertake  to  combine  in  a  single  ani- 
mal the  two  tendencies.  They  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  third  cow  is  the  unprofitable 
cow  that  takes  the  same  food  and 
turns  it  to  no  account  whatever.  It 
is  the  development  of  neither  meat 
nor  milk.  This  is  the  cow  that  no 
ont  should  depend  upon  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  and  yet  she  finds  a 
place  in  nearly  every  herd  in  the  land. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  has  given  us 
the  means  of  locating  her,  and  if  we 
would  only  use  the  test  more  general- 
ly she  would  soon  decrease  in  num- 
bers. 

It  isn't  all  that  she  is  unprofitable, 
but  the  feed  she  consumes  at  a  loss 
might  go  to  some  cow  that  would 
make  it  profitable. 

BUILD  A  SILO  NOW. 


A  reader  of  this  paper  ...it  a  silo 
a  year  ago.  with  a  capacity  of  sixty 
tons.  He  has  been  feeding  fourteen 
milk  cows  out  of  it  since  the  first  of 
November,  and  has  enough  to  carry 
him  through  this  month,  or  until  pas- 
ture is  fit. 

He  says  he  has  fc<l  from  six  to  ten 
pounds  of  clover  and  timothy  hay  to 
each  cow.  and  that  this  is  the  only 
ration  he  has  fed  during  the  winter; 
that  he  has  had  just  as  good  a  flow 
of  milk,  his  stock  has  wintered  just 
as  well  as  when  he  fed  thirty  to  forty 
pntuuls  of  hay  and  ten  pounds  of 
orround  feed,  and  that  the  cost  has 
been  hut  one-third  of  that  of  former 
>  rrirs. 

The  silo  was  filled  from  less  than 
five  acres  f>f  corn,  and  for  him  solve<l 
the  problem  of  economical  feeding 
for  milk. 

And  so  it  will  for  others.  Cheaper 
feed  must  be  found  if  dairying  is  to 
eive  the  farmer  the  percentage  of  pro- 
fit any  man  is  entitled  to  for  the  in- 
vestment of  money,  time  and  labor. 
.Mul   the   silo  and   alfalfa  arc  the  solu- 

tU'tl. 


HE  THINKS   IT  GOOD. 

To  the  r^ditor: — 

"I  see  you  are  going  to  publish 
your  paper  for  the  I'lastern  Farmer, 
but  1  think  it's  good  enough  to  come 
West. 

So  you  will  find  enclosed  twenty- 
five  cents  in  silver,  for  which  please 
renew  my  subscription  for  another 
year." 

Yours  very  truly. 

N.  R.  White. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Napton,  Mo. 


De  Laval  SEPARATORS 

MAKE  THE  BEST  BUTTER 

— o 

The  one  purpose  of  every  thinking  buyer  of  a  cream  separator  is 
the  making  of  the  most  and  the  best  cream  possible,  whether  for  home 
buttermaking,  creamery  patronage,  or  any  other  use  to  which  cream  is 
put. 

It  is  possible  to  "claim"  almost  everything  for  the  various  makes 
of  cream  separators,  but  the  one  indisputable  fact  that  would-be  com- 
petitors do  not  even  attempt  to  get  around  is  the  unquestionable  super- 
iority of  the  DE  LAVAL  machines  in  the  making  of  the  best  butter 

Year   after   year,   dating   back    to   the    invention    of    the    "ALPHA- 

r  rS    sy.stem  of  DE  LAVAL  bowl  construction,  butter  made  by  users 

of  DE  L.AVAL  machines  has  scored  highest  and  won  all  higher  awards 

in  every  large  and  thoroughly  representative  butter  contest  throughout 

the  world. 

^,,J^?J""'"^  with  the  first  great  annual  contest  of  the  NATIONAL 
BUTTLRMAKKRS  ASSOCIATION  in  1892  and  ending  with  the  1908 
contest,  not  only  the  HIGHEST  but  every  anywhere  near  high  award 
has  been  made  to  users  of  DE  LAVAL  separators  and  more  than  nine- 
l^?^  !\w.'r  t'^'i'^'ts  scoring  above  90  per  cent  in  quality  have  been 
DE  LAV.AL  made. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR  ALL  DE  LAVAL  USERS 

The  First  Prize  winners  and  their  scores  at  every  convention  of  the 
National  Buttermakers  Association  since  its  organization  in  1892  have 
been  as  follows: 

1892  Madison.   Wis..   Louis   Brahe,   Washington,   Iowa Score  98. 

1893  Dubuque.   Iowa.  C.   W.  Smith,  Colvln's   Park.   Ill Score  97 

ISO.-)     Rockford.    111..    F.   C.    Oltrogge.    Tripoli.    Iowa Score  98. 

1896  Cedar   Rapids.    Iowa.    Thomas   Milton,    St.    Paul.    Minn. ..Score   97.82 

1897  Owatonna.    Minn..    H.    N.    Miller.    Randall.    Iowa Store  98.5 

1898  Topeka.   Kan..   Samuel   Haugdahl.   New  Sweden.   Minn... Score  98. 

1899  Siou.x  FalKs.  South  Dakota,  A.  W.  McCall.  Creston,  Iowa  Score  97. 

1900  Lincoln,    Neb..    H.    T.    Sondergaard,    Litchfield.    Minn Score  98. 

1901  St.    Paul.    Minn..    E.   O.Quenvold.   Owatonna.   Minn Score  97. 

1902  E.    L.    Du.xbury.    Green    Bay,    Wis......,...,,..,.,,. Score  98.6 

1901  St.   Loui.s,   Mo..   L.   S.  Taylor.  Glenvllle,  Minn Score  98.5 

1906  Chicago,    111.,   A.    Carlson.    Rush   City.    Minn Score  97. 

ir»07  ChicaRo.    111.,   A.    Lindblad.  North   Branch,   Minn Score  97^5 

IHOS  J.   ('.    Post.    Hettor,   Minn Score  98. 

(There  were  no  conventions  In  1894,  1903  and  1905.) 

In  the  great  1908  contest  504  of  the  best  buttermakers  in  the 
I  nitcd  States  competed,  with  first,  second  and  third,  and  all  important 
awards,  being  made  to  users  of  DE  L.\V.\L  machines. 

\\  each  of  the  big  Chicago  National  Dairy  Shows  DE  LAVA.L 
Hitter  has  made  a  CLEAN  SWEEP  of  all  highest  prizes,  and  at  the 
Dcccniber  H>o8  Show,  when  instead  of  butter  there  was  a  cream  contest, 
under  the  >upervision  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
liartment  «>f  AKriouIture  at  Washington,  first  and  second  prizes  in  both 
classes  were  w(»n  by  1)1-.  LAV.XL  cream. 

Cnint,'^  hack  further,  DE  L.W.XL  made  butter  received  the  GRAND 
FRIZI.  ,u  the  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR  and  as  well  at  the  last 
PARLS  WORLD'S  EXPOSITION. 

In  .ill  the  hundreds  of  important  state  and  country  contests  the 
world  over  for  twenty  years  the  superiority  of  the  DE  L.AV.AL  separa- 
tor in  the  making  of  tine  butter  has  been   conclusively  proven. 

THE  E.XPLANATION  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THE  IDEAL 
DI-.SIGX  .\ND  CON.STRUCTION  OF  THE  DE  LAVKI  SEPA- 
RATI.XC;  BOWLS  AND  THE  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  CON- 
DITIONS   UNDER    WHICH    DE    LAVAL    MACHINES    MAY    BE 

opi:rati:d  and  used. 

.\  new  IQCK)  DE  L.W.AL  catalogue— affording  an  education  in  this 
a>  in  other  features  of  separator  knowledge— is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

o _ 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


42    R.    >f  fid  I  MOD    Street 

1  lilt  A<;o 

121.1    A    121.1    Filbert    St. 

l>IIII.AilF.I,l>Hi  \ 

Druiiim    &    .Sfiernmeiito    Sts. 

Saa    FR.4.\ CISCO. 


(ieneral  Offices: 

165  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


173-177    Willinm    .Street 

>io>thf:.\l 

14  &    Id   Prinoemi   Street 

\VI.\MI»EO 

107   FiMt   Street 

PORTLAND,   ORBG. 


Page  Six. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  DAIRY  BARN 

When  building  a  dairy  barn  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  barn  in  at  least  one 
direction,  affording  good,  natural 
drainage  for  both  barn  and  yard.  If 
the  barn  is  already  built  and  poorly 
located,  graining  and  grading  will  do 
much  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  most 
C£ses  it  would  take  but  a  small 
amount  of  labor  with  plow  and  scrap- 
er, when  the  ground  is  in  suitable 
condition  to  handle,  to  give  the  sur- 
face of  the  yard  a  slope  from  the 
barn  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  surface 
water.  Even  if  earth  has  to  be  haul- 
ed in  from  the  outside  the  yard  to 
accomplish  this  it  will  not  be  expen- 
sive. 

Warm,  Well  Ventilated  and  Light. 

The  dairyman  needs  a  warm,  well- 
lighted  and  well-ventilated  barn  to 
shelter  his  cows.  The  size  depends 
upon  the  number  of  cows  that  are  to 
be  kept,  or  on  the  capacity  of  the 
farm.  I  prefer  a  basement  barn,  or 
rather  a  barn  built  on  a  hillside,  with 
the  side  of  the  barn  up  against  the 
hill,  or  some  way  that  leads  to  a  sec- 
ond story.  This  gives  ventilation 
with  doorways  on  the  ends  and  side 
of  barn. 

The  basement  is  best  made  of  stone 
or  brick,  but  if  this  is  deemed  too  ex- 
pensive a  wall  under  only  the  side 
that  stands  next  the  hill  will  be  suf- 
ficient, and  the  other  three  sides  may 
be  of  frame,  or  cement  walls  may  be 
constructed  in  many  instances  cheap- 
er than  rock  or  brick,  as  a  handy  man 
can  build  a  cement  wall  himself  and 
the  only  cash  outlay  will  be  for  the 
material  used.  Look  well  into  the 
Question  of  using  cement  if  you  have 
to  go  off  the  farm  for  foundation  ma- 
terials. 

The  stable  for  dairy  cows  should  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  should 
have  tight  walls  and  ceiling,  and  a 
sound  floor.  Dairy  cows,  when 
crowded  into  dark  and  dirty  stables, 
cannot  be  expected  to  proauce  as 
much  milk,  nor  milk  with  as  whole- 
some properties  'as  those  provided 
with  clean,  airy  quarters,  where  the 
sunlight  enters  through  numerous 
wmdows,  and  where  the  foul  air  of 
the  stable  is  replaced  by  pure  air 
without  subjecting  the  cows  to  inju- 
rious drafts. 

Tight    walls    and      ceilings    prevent 
excessive    loss    of    heat    in    cold    wea- 
ther and   thus  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort  of  both   cow  and   milker.     When 
on    full    feed,    the    dairy   cow    is    hard 
worked    and    less    able    to    withstand 
extremes    of    weather    than    is    other 
stock,  for  her  energies  are  then  being 
exerted  in  the  direction  of  production 
rather    than    self-peservation. 
Cheaper  to  Keep  Her  Warm  Than  to 
Have  Her  Use  Her  Food  for 
That  Purpose. 
It    i>    not    only    more    human,    but 
more    profitable,    to    keep    her    warm 
by  making  the   stable  comfortable,  in- 
stead  of  compelling  her  to  use   large 
amounts   of   expensive    food   in   main- 
taining her  body  temperature. 

In  the  dairy  barn  no  one  thing  is 
of  more  importance  than  a  sound 
impervious  floor.  The  benefits  deriv- 
ed from  such  a  floor  when  properly 
constructed  arc,  the  animals  are 
more  comfortable,  consequently  more 
profitable;  the  manure   ma^  be  saved 


and  applied  to  the  land  without  loss; 
stables  are  cleaned  with  less  effort, 
and  cleaner  milk  is  produced,  which 
commands  a  higher  price.  When  the 
liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  manure 
finds  a  ready  escape  through  cracks 
and  knot-holes,  with  no  means  of  re- 
gaining it,  the  possible  profits  of  the 
farm  are   greatly   reduced. 

Cement   for   Floors. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  use 
of  cement  and  concrete  in  making  an 
impervious   floor  for  dairy  cattle   has 
become    quite    general.     In    fact,    the 
cement   floor  is   looked   on   by  dairy- 
men in  the  more  progressive  regions 
as    essential.     Its    first    cost   is    some- 
what greater  than   that  of  a  wooden 
Hoor.    but    when      its      durabilitv    and 
convenience    are    considered    it    is    by 
far  the   cheaper.     The   fact  that   it   is 
permanent    adds    greatly    to    the    im- 
portance  of   its   introduction   and   use 
m   all    dairy    regions    where    so    manv 
cows  are  kept  and  the  conservation  of 
manures   is    such     a     vital     problem. 
Hi    cold    weather      cattle      on    cement 
floors  must  be  well  bedded,  else  there 
may    be    injury    done    the    udder    by 
coming  in   contact  with   the  cold   ce- 
ment. 

Haul  Out  Manure. 
Tt  is  advisable  to  haul  out  the  ma- 
nure directly  to  the  field  from  the 
barn,  but  if  this  not  feasible  it  should 
be  removed  at  least  200  feet  from  the 
barn.     In  no  case  should  it  be  allow- 

dairy  barn,  and  no  swine  pen  should 
be  nearer  than  200  feet  on  accoum  of 
mi^k         '         "^  '''''''^'^y  absorbed   by 

It  helps  one  a  great  deal  in  arrang- 
mg  stanchions,  stalls,  etc..  to  visit 
some  good  dairy  farm  and  see  how 
others  have  done  the  work,  and  wC 
t  le  conveniences  experience  has  de- 
^  eloped.     Many    of    these    things    nre 

m av^hroh/"  ^'7  f'-^P^'^^  -^'  ^^-^ 
wi  fi,  1    °^^^'"fd   f""-  the  asking  that 
will  help  to  solve  some  problems    ha 
confront    the    individual    who   has      e 

nesT'"  n  ''.  r  "V"  ^'^^  ^'-••-v  busi- 
ness.    Don  t    be    afraid    to    ask    nues- 

t.ons  or  seek  information  from  o  der 
and  more  experienced  persons  for 
Mivanably  they  will  take  as  mucl;pk^a- 
s»re  m  imparting  advice  as  you  will 
m  receiving  it.  Don't  he.'itate  to 
U  ILn  >i°"^f■'»'•"l  P'»per  editor.  He 
IS  especially  pleased  to  have  requests 
for  information  because  then  he 
knows  you  are  interested  in  wh."t  he 
has  been  writing.  Don't  make  a  false 
move  because  you  do  not  like  to  ask 
questions.  ^^^ 


HOW     MUCH      BETTER     THEY 
REGISTER   COWS   IN  JERSEY. 

tion't'r'tl,'^',P'"^''^'^'"«"^'"^P'>^t«- 
tion    for    the    la.st    150   years,    another 

mos    iniportant  factor  which  has  buil 

n^h^T  J^'S'^rV^^^  •^f  ^--^"le  raising 
m  the  Island  of  Jersey,  are  the  rigid 
rules  of  registration  and  the  subsirlil 

t  a  high  type  can  be  registered  like 
they  can  ,n  this  country.  When  a  calf 
-  ^Iropped.  the  owner.\vithin  twenty 
tour  hours,  sends  to  the  secrefirv  of 
the  Cattle  Club  a  descriptUn  oPtl?e 
ealf     which    IS    entered    in    the    herd 

the  stock  are  taken  to  a  point  where 
judges  meet  to  inspect  cattle  for  reir- 
.stratmn.  There  are  alwav.  five 
judges  appointed,  and  if  these  judges 
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deem  the  animals  of  superior  merit, 
as  regards  conformation  to  the  stand- 
ard type,  they  are  registered;  if  not, 
they  are   rejected. 

A  rejected  cow  stands  another 
chance,  but  a  rejected  bull  can  never 
be  registered,  and  he  is  generally  kill- 
ed for  beef. 

If  the  rejected  heifer  produces  a 
couple  of  calves  which  come  up  to 
the  standard  she  may  again  be  in- 
spected, and  if  she  has  improved  in 
type  she  may  be  registered  and  the 
letters  F.  S.  entered  after  her  name, 
which   means  "Foundation   Stock," 

Every  year  cattle  shows  are  held, 
and  the  bulls  taking  the  prizes  at 
these  shows  are  subsidized  by  the 
British  Government.  That  is,  the 
owner  does  not  get  the  prize  unless 
he  keeps  the  bull  for  one  year  and 
allows  him  to  serve  a  certain  number 
of  cows  outside  his  own  herd  at  a 
small  fee.  The  Government  pays  the 
owner  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
small  fee  charged  individual  breeders. 
The  American  buyers  have  of  late 
years  spoiled  the  system  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  best  bulls  by  paying  the  own- 
ei  enough  to  make  up  for  the  prize 
he  would  lose  by  selling  the  animal 
immediately,  instead  of  keeping  him 
for  a  year  on  his  hands. 

Therefore,  the  Government  is  now 
trying  some  new  scheme  by  which 
it  can  keep  the  best  stock  on  the  Is- 
land long  enough  to  get  some  of 
their  progeny. 


ANIMAL    TUBERCULOSIS. 


Increasing  Prevalence  of  the  Disease 

Among  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

The  reports  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  -Agriculture  indicate  that  tu- 
berculosis among  live  stock  is  steadi- 
ly increasing,  as  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  animals  found  affected  at  the 
various  slaughtering  centres.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  found 
is  due  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  to  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  method  of 
inspection.  The  meat  inspection  fig- 
ures show  that  nearly  i  per  cent  of 
cattle  and  over  2  per  cent,  of  hogs 
slaughtered  are  tuberculous,  which  is 
surely  an  alarming  condition.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  so  many  infants 
and  children  die  of  intestinaltubercu- 
losis  when  so  many  of  the  cows  from 
which  milk  is  obtained  are  tubercu- 
lous? 

Figures  for  the  last  year  secured 
"from  abattoirs  where  Federal  inspec- 
tion is  maintained  show  that  over  ten 
billion  pounds  of  meat  was  inspected, 
forty-six  million  pounds  of  which  was 
condemned,  nearly  three-fourths  be- 
'ng  for  tuberculosis.  The  recent  e^- 
f'^rt  of  the  large  packing  interests  to 
buy  all  dairy  cows  subject  to  post- 
mortem inspection  shows  how  seri- 
ous the  plague  is  becoming.  Sooner 
or  later  the  man  who  raises  tubercu- 
ous  animals  must  suffer  the  loss  un- 
less the  loss  is  paid  out  of  public 
funds,  and  when  the  loss  is  placed 
upon  the  producer  we  mav  then  know 
that  the  end  of  the  disease  is  in 
sight. 

It's    easier,    surer,    safer,    and    better 
U)  raise  your  cows  than  to  buy  tlu-m. 
Ihe    separator    makes    it    possible    to 
raise  a  good  calf  cheaply 
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lONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


AU  Built  of 
Concrete 

For  almost  every  con- 
struction purpose — from 
hitching-posts  to  dwell- 
ing houses  —  concrete 
takes  the  place  of  lumber 
or  brick. 
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ATLAS. 


PORTUNO 


Makei  The  Beit  Concretel 


FEMENT 
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MODEL  FARM 


Cement  is  the  heart  of  concrete,  and  the  quah'ty  of  the 
concrete   construction  depends   on  the  quality   of  the 
cement   used.      The    United    States   Government— has 
ordered  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement 
for  use  in  construction  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.      That 
shows  what  expert  judges  think  of  ATLAS.     When   you 
buy  a  bag  or  a  barrel  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  you  get  the 
same  quality  that  the  United  States  Government  has  purchased. 

Concrete  Buildings  Need  No  Repairs 

When  you  put  up  a  concrete  building,  or  a  concrete  fence  or  watering 
trough.  It  IS  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  land  stays.  It  cannot  bum  or  wear 
out— and  it  is  the  most  economical  building  material  for  the  farmer. 

PREE  BOOK  ^^  'Tl  *""«■"  •"  instructive  book  called  "Concrete  Construe 
t„...-,K;-i.     J  ..    *•**•*  Aix****  »•»«  Home  and  on  the  F*rm.'     It  will  show  vou  how 

to  UM  Ihis  handy  material  in  a  hundred  different  ways.   We  will  send  you  this  book  free. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  ATLAS,  write  us. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY, 

Department  22,     30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  40,000  Barrels,  the  Larcest  in  the  World. 


WORLD'S   CHAMPION    COW. 

The  milk  of  the  Holstein  cow, 
Grace  Fayne  2(1*8  Homestead,  was 
tested  for  butter  by  a  representative 
of  Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station,  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  by  the  Babcock  test 
showed  a  yield  in  7  days  of  28.44 
pounds  of  butter-fat.  As  such  records 
are  commonly  stated  by  the  Herd 
Hook  Association  this  vield  of  butter- 
fat  is  e<|uivalent  to  35.55  pounds  of 
commercial   butter  at  80  per  cent   fat. 

This  yield  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
cow  testctl  under  the  present  scien- 
tific systems  in  use  at  experiment  sta- 
tions, which  are  to-dav  the  only  true 
tests.  an<l  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  c.-ipacity  and  development  of  cows 
of  this  famous  breed  of  dairy  cattle. 
The  previous  high  record  was  held  by 
a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  a  Wiscon- 
sin breeder,  and  Xew  York  state  now 
claims  the  champion  cow  of  the 
world,  owned  and  developed  in  Syra- 
cuse, by  H.  A.   Moyer. 

This  cow  exhibits  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  characteristic  vigor  of  the 
Holstein.  Her  last  test  was  begun 
when  she  was  6  years,  2ji  days  old. 
and  showed  5.42  per  cent.  fat.  She 
was  the  champion  four-year-old  of 
1907.  testing  29.16  pounds  in  seven 
days  and  119.22  pounds  in  30  days.  As 
a  tive-year-old  she  tested  30.55  pounds 
in  seven  days  and  126.68  pounds  in 
30  days. 

Grace  Fayne  2nd,  mother  of  Home- 


stead, "the  $8000  cow,"  has  just  died 
on   Mr.   Moyer's  farm. 


THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  AS- 
SOCIATION   OF   AMERICA. 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  June 
2,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Holstein- I'>iesian  Association 
of  .\merica  will  be  held  at  the  Xew 
Court  House.  Syracuse,  Xew  York,  on 
Wednesday.  June  2.  1909.  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  which  may  legally  come  be- 
fore it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
org.nnized,  and  .ictive  breeders'  asso- 
ciations in  .America,  and  according 
to  Secretary  Frederick  L.  Hough- 
ton's announcement  of  the  business 
to  be  considered,  the  24th  annual 
meetmg  will  be  one  of  unusual  im- 
portance. A  number  of  propose<l 
changes  in  the  by-laws  will  be  acted 
upon,  especially  in  regard  to  naming 
of   animals. 

It  will  also  be  a  large  meeting  as 
the  constitution  re(|uires  the  presence 
of  one  hundred  members  to  make  a 
<|uorum. 

The  .Association  is  doiug  a  great 
work,  and  we  hope  to  give  our  read- 
irs  a   personal   report  of  the  meeting. 

HAVE  YOU  A  DISEASED  COW? 

The    tuberculin      test      is    the    best 


means  known  to  detect  diseased  cat- 
tle. It  is  almost  always  accurate  and 
consequently   should    be   encouraged. 

She  Can't  Be  Both. 
It's  not  possible  for  a  cow  to  be  a 
remarkable    success    along    two    lines 
at    the    same    time.       She  can't    make 
milk   and    meat    from    the    satne    feed 
It  s   an    impossibilitv. 


Breed  Your  Dairy  Stock. 

The  farmer  who  overlooks  the  pos- 
sibilities of  breeding  dairv  stock  is 
losing  one  of  his  best  chances  to 
make  money.  The  bull  should  be 
kept  for  something  he>i(ks  keeping 
the  cows  in  milk. 

In  buying  a  dairy  cow— just  a  gen- 
eral purpose  milk  cow  at  a  private  or 
public  sale— you  may  buy  abortion, 
tuberculosis      or     bad      habits  Of 

course  this  d-.o  not  apply  to  the 
breeders  who  raise  stock  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  That's  their  business 
and  they  must  make  good.  Rut  when 
a  general  purpose  dairvman  wants  to 
•^ell,  you  may  be  sure  there  is  some 
reason   for  it. 

First  of  all  you  must  have  a  goo.l 
tmll.  Not  simply  an  ordinarily  good 
one.  but  an  animal  that  will  improve 
yoiir  stock  decidedly,  a  bull  that  you 
will  have  to  pay  a  good  round  figure 
tor.  If  you  are  not  in  >liape  to  put 
up  the  cost  yourself,  get  your  neigh- 
i>ors  to  join  with  you.  The  bull  will 
more  than  pay  for  himself  if  used 
equitably. 


Pagt  Eight. 
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SORE  SHOULDERS,  BACKS.  ETC 

Spring  is  with  us  and  the  horses 
are  put  into  the  collars  for  hard 
work.  The  shoulders  and  the  neck 
are  tender,  and,  as  usual,  the  horse  in 
every  respect  is  in  poor  condition  to 
go  into  the  hard  work  of  the  so^t 
fields  suddenly.  He  has  probably  not 
been  grained  much  in  preparation  for 
his  task  of  putting  in  the  spring  crop. 
His  body  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
winter  coat,  which  causes  him  to  per- 
spire easily.  The  first  farm  work  in 
the  spring  is  the  hardest  of  the  year, 
and  at  this  time  a  horse  is  in  the 
poorest  condition  to  do  the  work 
without  injury  to  himself.  The  shoul- 
ders, the  neck  and  the  back  become 
bruised  and  sore. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
in  seeing  that  the  collar  is  a  perfect 
fit.  A  collar  which  is  too  large  is 
more  likely  to  injure  the  horse  than 
one  that  is  too  small.  The  collar 
should  be  scraped  each  morning  and 
carefully  cleaned  before  it  is  again 
put  on  the  horse. 

Before  the  spring  work  begins,  it  is 
well  to  oil  the  harness  and  have  it 
soft  and  pliable,  as  we  suggested 
some  time   ago. 

For  the  first  few  days  of  hard  work 
on  soft  ground,  the  shoulders  of  the 
horse  should  be  bathed  in  cold  water 
every  night  after  the  harness  is  re- 
moved. The  horse  will  be  very  sore 
and  tired  for  a  few  days  and  should 
be  given  every  kind  o^  attention. 
Watch  the  horses  to  see  that  the  draft 
is  at  right  angles  with  the  shoulders. 
H  it  is  too  low,  the  collar  will  be 
constantly  "kicking  up"  at  the  top 
and  the  horse  will  soon  have  a  sore 
neck.  If  the  draft  is  too  high,  the 
collar  will  not  rest  securely  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shoulder,  where  the 
horse  is  best  prepared  to  throw  his 
weight. 

H  there  are  any  calloused  lumps  on 
the  horse's  shoulders  or  back,  they 
should  be  carefully  removed  during 
the  winter  when  his  services  are  not 
much  needed.  U  the  collar  is  put  on 
over  one  of  those  "sit  fasts,"  it  will 
have  the  same  result  as  a  man  trying 
to  walk  with  a  button  in  his  shoe  or 
a  bunion  on  his  foot. 

This  story  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  treatment  for  bruised 
shoulders  and  sore  neck,  but  just  sim- 
ply to  remind  you  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  (by  having  the  horse  and 
the  harness  in  good  condition  before 
beginning  the  spring  work)  is  often 
worth  pounds  of  cure  later  on  when 
the  horse  is  disabled,  and  you  arc  de- 
prived of  his  services,  for  weeks, 
right  in  the  busy  season. 

WHICH    MANURE    SPREADER 
SHALL  WE  BUY? 


Progressive  farmers  have  got  be- 
yond the  point  where  they  discuss  the 
value  of  the  manure  spreader.  They 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  farm  ma- 
chines. The  question  more  frequent- 
ly discussed  these  days  is  not  whether 
to  buy  a  spreader,  but  which  spreader 
to  buy. 

Three  of  the  best  machines  in  this 


line  are   those  sold   by     the   Interna- 
tional  Harvester  Company. 

Two  of  these  spreaders  are  con- 
structed in  the  main  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan.  They  differ,  however,  on 
the  important  matter  of  apron  move- 
ment, or  the  manner  in  which  the 
manure  is  brought  up  to  the  cylinder 
for    pulverizing    and    spreading. 

The   Corn    King  is   a   return   apron 
spreader,  in  which  the  apron  requires 
to  be  brought  back  to  a  certain  posi- 
tion   before    loading.     The    Cloverleaf 
is    an    endless      apron      spreader,    the 
apron  of  which  is  always  in  position. 
Both    these      spreaders      are    supplied 
with    either   a    ratchet,   or   a     double, 
powl,  worm  feed  for  the  apron.     Ei- 
ther feed  regulates  the  amount  of  ma- 
nure  to   be    spread   at   any   time   to   a 
nicety.     Both    have    a    vibrating    rake 
to    level    the    manure    as    it    comes    to 
the  beater.     Both  spreaders  are  made 
in    three    different    sizes    to    suit    the 
needs   of   all    classes   of   farmers. 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  Spreader 
(of  the  return  apron  type)  is  charac- 
terized by  a  staunch  frame,  strongly 
braced,  superior  wood  stock,  and  is 
supplied  with  either  steel  or  wood 
wheels.  It  also  has  a  leveling  rake, 
and  the  specially  contrived  beater 
bars  insure  a  perfect  distribution  of 
the   manure. 

No  farmer  goes  wrong  who  decides 
to  purchase  any  of  these  excellent  ma- 
chines. Choice  between  them  should 
be  determined  by  each  farmer  him- 
self, after  study  of  the  catalogue  giv- 
ing the  distinguishing  features  which 
have  only  been  hinted  at  here.  The 
same  excellent  work  may  be  expected 
from  all  the  spreaders.  F'irst,  they 
greatly  lessen  the  work  of  manure 
spreading.  Second,  they  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  manure  by 
avoiding  all  waste  and  placing  it  on 
the  land  in  a  form  which  makes  it 
immediately  available  to  support 
plant   life. 

Particulars  regarding  I.  H.  C. 
spreaders  may  be  had  by  writing  di- 
rect to  the  International  Harvester 
Company  of  America,  at  Chicago,  or 
by  calhng  on  local  International 
agents. 

VALUE  OF  OAT  HAY  FOR 
HORSE  FEED. 


Good,  well-cured  oat  hay  makes  an 
excellent  feed  for  horses,  and.  also  for 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 
as  oats  furnish  the  very  best  of 
coarse,  cereal  roughage,  which  is  very 
good   for  their  system. 

Oats  are  often  fed  unthrashcd.  and 
usually  horses  relish  them,  both  straw 
and  grain,  and  in  fact  it  is  a  very 
good  feed  fed  in  this  way.  but  for  feed 
ing  both  straw  and  oats  I  think  it  is 
better  to  cut  them  rather  green  and 
cure  as  hay.  In  some  places  it  is 
quite  common  to  sow  oats  in  the 
spring,  and  later,  when  the  crop  is 
well  advanced,  to  cut  and  cure  as 
hay.  the  same  as  timothy  or  other 
hay  crops.  In  this  case  the  crop  is 
not  quite  so  mature  as  it  would  he-  if 
cut  for  threshing  out  the  grain  When 
well  cured,  however,  this  makes  a 
bright  and  very  palatable  hay. 


Naturally  the  greener  the  condition 
of  the  oats  when  cut  the  poorer  will 
be  the  crop  in  digestible  fooa. 

When  cut  for  hay,  oats  should  be 
mown  as  any  other  grass,  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  Heavy  succu- 
lent oats  may  be  cut  in  the  morning 
after  the  dew  is  off  and  then  kept  stir- 
red to  let  in  the  air  so  as  to  cure  out 
ivell.  With  warm,  drying  weather 
this  green  oats  may  be  cocked  up  the 
next  day  after  cutting,  and  if  opened 
up  and  exposed  the  following  day  to 
a  bright,  clear  sky,  possibly  may  be 
hauled  in  that  afternoon. 

However,  the  essential  thing  is  to 
get  in  the  crop  free  of  excess  moist- 
ure so  that  it  will  not  mildew  in  the 
mow.  The  time  required  to  do  this 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oats.  If  very  heavy  more 
time  will  be  required,  but  if  rather 
light  they  will  cure  quicker. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  commonest  faults  in  feeding 
horses  is  the  lack  of  variety  in  feed. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  different  grains  and  feed  stuffs 
it  does  seem  strange  that  every  team 
owner  should  not  provide  for  his  an- 
imals a  ration  that  would  be  perfectly 
acceptable  to  the  system  at  all  times. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  very  few 
farmers  give  what  might  be  termed  a 
well-balanced  ration. 

Many  of  our  farmers  still  cling  to 
the  old  ration  of  corn  and  hay.  which 
has  long  since  proved  to  be  expen- 
sive and  wasteful.  If  you  want  the 
best  results  feed  a  ration  that  con- 
tains all  the  elements  of  nutrition  in 
properly  balanced  portions.  Corn 
alone  is  not  a  w^ell-balanced  grain  for 
feeding,  neither  is  oats  nor  barley. 
Barley  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  a 
feed,  however,  and  when  properly 
combined  with  the  other  grains  makes 
an    excellent    ration. 

WMien  you  feed  a  ground  ration, 
you  prepare  it  for  quick  digestion. 
Your  animals  utilize  it  more  readily 
and  there  is  practically  no  waste.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  horse 
digests  the  food  quickly,  and  what- 
ever ration  you  feed  should  be  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  supply  the  nu- 
trition  the   horse   needs. 

Your  horses  will  work  better  and 
keep  in  better  condition  on  a  smaller 
amount  of  ground  grains  of  the  prop- 
er kind,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
good  roughage,  such  as  well-cured 
oat  hay.  than  they  will  on  a  ration  of 
whole  corn,  feed  them  what  you  will 
of  it. 


FREE    DBAFVGSS    CURE. 

A  remarkable  offer  by  one  of  the 
leading  ear  specialists  in  this  country, 
who  will  send  two  months'  medicine 
free  to  prove  his  ability  to  cure  Deaf- 
ness. Head  Noises  and  Catarrh.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  G.  M.  Branaman,  13  East  12th 
Street.    Kansas   City,   Mo. 


M  A  n  A  M";"^'  »»*-IN<'  «  niembtr  of  a 
VfiJ\UJ\vll  '^"■''  ^'"*'  y*'"  average  to 
1  ^.  .   "^^'^  aliout  one-hair  your  dai- 

ly expenses.  This  don't  mean  that  you  «t  just 
Soap,  but  most  anything  you  ordinarily  buy  at 
a  Kt-ocety  .^tore,  such  as  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 
Bakuig-powder,  Rices,  Macatoni.  etc.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  certificate  given  with  each  order 
we  give  the  Secretary  a  Special  Offer  lor  con- 
ducting the  club  ofls.oo  in  CASH  or  five  extra 
certificates.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  cata- 
logue. Papworth  Premium  Co.,  sia  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

r  Oat  hay  is  not  only  good  for  work 
horses,  but  it  is  just  as  valuable  for 
ybung;  growing  animals  and  they 
should  be  supplied  with  same  if  the 
best  results  are  expected  from  the 
feeding. 

TEACHING  COLTS  TO   EAT. 

The  following  advice  given  to  me 
by  my  old  teacher  I  have  found  in 
reanng  over  50  colts  to  be  ab.solutely 
true,  and  I  hope  it  may  help  some 
other   horseman. 

While  the  mare  is  nursing  her  colt, 
feed  her  once  a  day  on  hay  cut  in 
inch  lengths,  mixed  with  bran,  shorts 
or  other  ground  feed  and  moistened 
with  water,  just  enough  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  hay  and  not  to  be 
sloppy. 

Arrange  the  feed  box  so  the  colt 
can  learn  to  eat  with  the  mare  In 
this  way.  by  weaning  time,  he  will  be 
able  to  keep  his  colt  flesh,  and  wean- 
ing will  not  hurt  him.  A  little  of  this 
feed  vvill  digest  easily,  is  economical, 
will  distend  his  stomach,  and.  if  fol- 
lowed until  he  is  4  or  5  years  old, 
when  his  digestive  organs  are  in 
perfect  working  order  he  will  be  prac- 
ticalb^  immune  from  colic  or  stomach 


THE  1,200-POUND  HORSE. 

A  subscriber  who  owns  a  few  i  200- 
pound  horses  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  wrong  in  advo- 
cating so  strongly  the  practice  of 
breeding  draft  horses.  He  claims 
that  he  works  a  larger  acreage  per 
horse  than  any  of  his  neighbors,  al- 
though some  of  them  have  mares  that 
weigh  1.600  and  1.700  pounds.  He 
has  used  the  coach  horse  and  the 
large  standard-bred  horses  on  com- 
tnon  mares,  and  claims  for  the  pro- 
geny of  their  mating  that  they  have 
grit,  wearing  qualities  and  sufficient 
strength  for  any  use  to  which  they 
are  put  on  the  farm  or  on  the  road 

^o  man  can  successfully  disprove 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  important 
place  for  the  1.200-pound  horse  on 
the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  towns  and 
cities.  We  have  only  advocated  the 
freer  use  of  good  draft  stallions  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  horses  of  the 
draft  type  are  more  easily  marketed 
and  they  sell  for  more  money  than 
horses  of  light  weight,  unless  the  lat- 
ter are  exceedinglv  well  finished  and 
show  considerable   action. 

Suppose  we  have  a  pair  of  well- 
hnished  mares  weighing  1,300  pounds, 
and  one  of  them  is  bred  to  a  ton  stal- 
lion and  another  to  a  clean-cut,  stand- 
ard-bred horse.  Let  the  colts  be  car- 
ed for  alike  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket at  hve  years  old.  The  chances 
are  that  the  colt  sired  by  the  draft 
horse  will  bring  his  owner  anywhere 
from  $175  to  $225.  while  the  other 
horse,  at  the  same  age.  will  run  in 
value  anywhere  from  $100  to  $150 
Of  course  if  he  is  an  extra  well-finish- 
ed  individual  and  can  go  well  on  the 

^ii      J  "^^*'  "^^^^  ^  ^^00  horse,  and 
If  he  has  the  action  he  may  be  worth 
considerably   more.     On   the   average 
however,   it   cannot   be   expected   that 
such    a    type   of   horse   will   be   worth 
more  than  $150  at  the  outside.     This 
then,    IS    the    reason     why   we   advise 
farmers    who      have      good,    growthy 
sound    mares    to    ^reed    in    the   direc- 
tion of  the  drafter. 

The  automobile  is  hurting  the  light 
horse  market  more  than  it  is  the  mar- 
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THE  OAR 
FOR, 

BUSINESS 
PLEASURE 

The  International  Auto  Buggy  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the 
farmer  s  carnage  or  runabout  and  the  driving  team 

with  «  ll.^r^  «Tif  *  '"**  **^'"  *"  '?  °"^/    ^"^  anybody  who  can  be  trusted 
with  a  team  of  horses  can  operate  it  with  perfect  safety 

T»  K-'^''^  Auto  Buggy   Is  emphatically  the    vehicle    for  country  road  travel. 

It  has  every  advantage  that  the  family  carriage  or  runabout  has   and   many 

advantages  which  these  vehicles  do  not  have.  ^ 

impllr  hs  S'sSesT^^    *°  ^°  '"^"'""     ^^^^^'^  """^^^  °^  '^"'>'  '^^^'  ^^  "°* 
When  there  is  a  trip  to  town  to   make,  or  other  errand  to  do.  it  is  not 

necessary  to  take  the  team  from  the  plow  or  to  stop  the  farm  work 
It  does  not  require  to  be  watered  or  fed. 
It  does  not  get  "fagged  out"  as  the  horses  do  on  a  long  journey 

keep'TtVp'a^fSaV  long''"  "''^  *''"  ^°"  ^^"  ''''''  ^°"'-  ^'^'^'"^  ^^^^  "^  you  can 
Perhaps  the  greatest  feature  about  the  International  Auto  Buggy  is  its  sim- 
p  .city  and  easy  control.    There  is  nothing  complicated  about  it  and  any  membar 
of  the  family  over  ten  years  old  can  learn  to  run  it  in  a  very  short  time 

The  Auto  Buggy  has  solid  rubber  tires.  There  are  no  tire  troubles.  It  is 
operated  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  air-cooled  gasoline  engine.  It  is  propelled  by 
applying  power  to  both  rear  wheels.  It  is  chain  drivln.  There  are  no  cog 
wheels  to  break  and  put  it  out  of  action.  ^ 

..KiT/l®  ^k2  ^"^^^  *'  5  "'■®,  combination  of  both  a  pleasure  and  a  business 
vehicle.  The  springs  and  comfortable  seats  make  it  easy  riding.  Passengers  are 
protected  from  flying  mud  and  water,  no  matter  how  fast  the  Auto  Buggy  is 
speeding  The  rear  seat  and  top  may  be  removed,  and  the  Buggy  turnecf  into 
a  handy.  Iight-runn.ng  and  capacious  carrying  vehicle.  A  ten-feed  mechanical 
oiler  makes  oiling  an  easy  matter.  The  tread  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  standard 
\^S^'^-  1^^  M^''^"  gallons  of  gasoline  which  it  carries  is  sufficient  for  a  journey 
of  /5  to  100  miles,  making  surprisingly  cheap  as  well  as  pleasant  transportation 
for  Its  load  of  passengers. 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  many  we  are  receiving  from  all  over  the  country, 
setting  forththecomplete  satisfaction  that  thelnternational  Auto  Buggy  is  giving: 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA'J^hPlSriThJ'p'li;  ^'  ^''^'^^  ^'  »««• 

Dear  Sirs :    You   will  undoubtedly  remember  that   I  pUced  an  order  with  you  the  put  teaion  for  two  Autot 

one  of  which  I  have  been  usmg  lor  the  past  six  months,  and  I  have  certainly  ffivei  It  iomVol  th^ost^eTere  t^ 

that  a  motor  car  could  be  put  to   and  it  has  overcome  all  ob«acles  *ndmStZy\^^royVu^%^^^'X^'V 

I  have  dnven  the  car  up  and  down  steep  hills,   through   mud  and  sand,   and  the  t^wer  of  the  e^g^e^nd 

I  k"^k  .  ?'r.  ""'^ '".*.°*  '*""'  '"*'''  "  ''"'^'e  ""'^  dependable  at  aU  ^i  mel  I  aU  ifk"  your 
h.gh  wheels,  solid  tire,  and  lor  my  own  use  in  the  real  esute  business  and  tor  a  selling  ««nU  I  alS  c^- 
vinced  that  your  cars  are  the  best  o<  theU  kind  on  the  market  today.  Yours  touly.       ^^ 

Take  the  matter  up  with  the  iBtenwtional  lomi  mgeat  and  ff«t  •"uuj  Snd  ^^ 
further  Information.    Or  write  direct  tS  the  borne  offlcJ     ^ 

IntcfBadoMl  HarTMtcr  CMpaay  of  AiMfica,  Ckicago.  U.  S.  A. 

(Incorporated) 


ket  for  draft  horses,  and  this  will 
apply  even  more  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past. 

One  is  apt  to  get  a  little  more  nerve 
in  the  light  horse  than  is  ordinarily 
found  in  the  drafter,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  too  much  of  it,  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable quality.  We  still  come  back, 
however,  to  the  main  problem  and 
claim  that  as  a  general  proposition 
the  average  man  should  get  into  draft- 
ers either  by  purchase  or  by  breed- 
ing rather  than  into  the  grade  light- 
weights. We  have  no  comparison  to 
make,  however,  between  the  relative 
profit  that  is  to  be  realized  on  breed- 
ing the  pure-bred  drafters  or  the  pure 
standard-breds  or  coachers.  In  that 
case  so  much  depends  upon  the  man 
that  no  comparison  whatever  can  be 
made. 


WHEN    WILL    PRICES    GO 
DOWN? 


ter  proposition  than  the  beef  animal, 
since  almost  the  same  pasturage  is 
required  for  both,  while  one  colt  sells 
for  as  much  as  five  to  six  calves  of 
equal  age. 

"Although  it  takes  so  many  months 

To  make  a  single  year. 
Yet  far  more  quickly  than  you  think 

The   months   will   disappear. 
The  very  centuries  have  wings; 

New  years  grow  old  and  gray; 
The  work  which  you  intend  to  do, 

Begin  it,  dear,  to-day. 

Within   a   single   fleeting   hour 

How  many  minutes  lie! 
But  even  as  you  wait  to  count 

Will  sixty  moments  fly. 
Jf  you've  a  tender  word  to  say, 

A  kindly  deed  to  do, 
Suppose  you  do  it  just  this  day? 

I  would,  if  I  were  you." 

— H.  A.  B. 


Folks  continue  to  ask  themselves 
when  the  price  of  good  horses  will  be 
lowered.  It  is  true  that  the  surplus 
of  scrubs  and  plugs  will  pull  down 
the  price  of  good  horses,  yet  the  day 
when  good  drafters  will  sell  for  a 
song  is  far  away.  There  has  been 
a  wonderful  profit  in  raising  good 
draft  animals,  compared  with  the 
beef  animal,  and  for  the  farm  of  lim- 
ited  acreage   the   horse   offers   a   bet- 


yCTERINARY  COURSE  AT  NONC. 


Si  200  f**'  "S**  ^V^*r^*  <^»a  «»«  ii>«<Je  tekintear  Vetera 
ill  •y  ^^.'""^•V*  ''""*  <>>"''"«  •!>•'•  time;  teaihl 
m  ■implest  Jtnfllth;  Diploma  franlcd   potitions  obtained 


for  sacrasafal  ■(ndanti;  cost  within  reach  of  all;  ■etiafM:. 
Hon  |nerant«ed;  perticalari  free.    Ontar  O  V«t«rtfi* 


•iW 


fDCATH  TO  HEAVES^ 


NEWro.N's  licjvr.CbUKh.lli*- 
t*Brer  and  Inclir^ttioa  Cure. 
A  ViUrioarjIieiiicJy  furU  ind. 
Throat  and  Swnimch  (roablri. 
fl.OOper  CBn.ofdealcra.om- 
prenatirepaid.  Send  forliook  let. 
Tke  Newtmi  lUimedr  Cei. 
Tatod^OUe. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 


I 


HOGS 


IMPROVING  THE  PIG  CROP. 

Many   men    have    started     out    this 
year  with  the  avowed  intention  of  do- 
ing better  by  their  crop  of  pigs  than 
thtey  have  in  the  pa*t.     By  doing  bet- 
ter, we  mean  giving  closer  attention 
to    the    feed    problem    that    the    pigs, 
when   mature,  will   have   made  favor- 
able   growth    at    a    low    cost,    and    at 
the  same  time  have  developea  strong 
frames,  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
pigs  which  are  intended  for  breeding 
purposes.     The      objection      to    weak 
pasterns    and    poor      ^eet    is    growing 
greater    every    year.     The    breeder    is 
keenly    awake    to    this    fact,    and    the 
It  will  be  well  for  every  man  who 
feeder  is  fast  coming  to  see  that   he 
loses  on  the  poor  footed  hog. 
desires  to  bring  his  pigs  through  the 
season    in    good    form    and    condition 
to  figure  on  supplying  some  of  those 
foods  which  are  known  to  have  a  fa- 
vorable influence  on  the  development 
of   the    framework   of   the   pig.     It    is 
needless   to   say  that   corn   alone   will 
not    serve    the    purpose.     While    it    is 
true   that  corn,   in     conjunction   with 
good    pasture,    makes    a    diet    for   the 
growing  pigs  which  can  hardly  be  im- 
proved on,  it  often  happens  that  the 
pasture    contains   little   to   attract    the 
pigs,  and  in  that  case  they  are  sure  to 
he  around  the  yards  and  stuff  them- 
selves   with    grain    in    preference    to 
seekmg    the    grass    and    the    exercise 
in   conjunction    which    is   so   essential 
to  health  and  thrift. 

Experience  has  conclusfvely  proven 
that  the  best  bone  building  foods  are 
those  rich  in  protein  and  mineral  mat- 
ter.    Skim  milk,  of  course,  stands  at 
the   head   o'  the   list,  and   it  will   pay 
to   lay   in   some   tankage,   shorts,   and 
possibly  bone   meal,  as  well  as  some 
pure   mineral    matter.     The    Nebraska 
station  has  secured  \ery  gratifying  re- 
sults  from    the   use   of   bone   meal   in 
pig   feeding   tests.     A    ration    of   corn 
nine    parts    and    bone    meal    one    part 
proved   superior  for  bone   building  to 
any   ration    that   was   fed.     In    fact    it 
was    found    that    it    produced    a    bone 
wall   twice  as   thick   as   that   found   in 
the   bones    of   pigs     which    had    been 
grown  on  corn  alone.     When  tankage 
was  substituted  for  bone  meal  the  re- 
sults were  nearly  as  good. 

It    cannot   be     expected,     however, 
that  the  feeding  of  foods  bearing  large 
amounts  of  protein  and  mineral   mat- 
ter, such  as  have  been  mentioned,  will 
change  the  conformation  of  any  part 
of  the   skeleton  ;or.   for  example,  make 
a   P>K  stand   straight  on   its  pasterns. 
This    improvement    will    have    to    be 
made  through  selection,  using  no  male 
or    female    that    is    faulty    in    feet    or 
pasterns.     It  might  be  argued  that  if 
careful    selection    were    practiced,    it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
diet,   since     strong     boned     breeding 
stock    with      short      upright    pasterns 
would    naturally    impress    these    good 
points    on    their      progeny.       On    the 
contrary,  it  can  be  said  that  men  have 
been   trying   for   years   to   breed    poor 
footed  hogs  out  of  their  herds  with- 
out  giving  attention   to   the   balanced 
ration   problem,   and   they  are   practi- 
cally where  they  started. 
We  generally   find   that  when   mea 
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feed  little  or  no  grain  and  do  not  care 
to  hasten  the  growth  of  their  pigs,  the 
quantity  of  bone  is  very  satisfactory. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  pigs  have 
been  compelled  to  tike  a  great  deal 
of  exercise  and  nature  wisely  recog- 
nizes the  need  of  motive  power,  and 
uses  the  food  to  build  up  frame  and 
muscle.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
time  lost  in  growing  pigs  in  this  man- 
ner. While  time  is  nothing  to  the 
hog,  it  is  to  the  owner,  and,  when  he 
proposes  to  force  growth,  he  should 
plan  so  that  he  forces  it  evenly;  that 
IS,  the  pig  is  not  made  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  growth. 

The  general  run  of  Eastern  farmers 
have  not  given  hog  breeding  the  at- 
tention it  has  received  in  the  West, 
but  they  are  getting  to  it  now,  and 
those  who  are  in  touch  with  things 
can  tell  of  the  improvement. 


THE    HOG   OF  TODAY. 


The   hog  is   more   of  an   individual 
than    a    machine,     and      his      breeder 
should    treat    him    as   such.     Methods 
which  may  be  accepted  as  established 
have  been  worked  out  in  swine  breed- 
ing, but  adherence  to  all  of  them  can- 
not,   for    many    practical    reasons,    be 
rigid.       The      breeder      himself,      his 
breding   stock,    environment,    feed    re- 
sources, climate  and  other  factors  are 
so    largely    involved    that    one    man's 
success    may    spell    another's    failure. 
A   common-sense   type  of  hog  in   the 
hands  of  a  common-sense  breeder    con- 
stitutes a  combination  best  calculated 
for    satisfaction    and    profit    during   a 
succession   of  years. 

Live   stock   husbandry'   represents   a 
high    type   of  constructive   effort,  and 
swine   breeding  offers   as   much   satis- 
faction and  gain  as  any  other  branch. 
It    may   profitably   engage   the   atten- 
tion   of    the    man      who    raises    hogs 
merely  from   financial   motives,   but   a 
breeder  who  attains  a  foremost  place 
in    his   calling   has   an    interest   in    his 
business    not    inspired    solely    by    re- 
wards in  monev.     The  compensations 
of    swine    raising    are    ample    for    the 
man  who  desires  to  make  his  work  a 
profession,   as   hundreds   who   have   a 
just   pride   in    their   achievements  can 
testify. 

Intelligence    used    in    his    breeding 
and    care    has    raised    the    hogs    from 
the    plane    of   the    veriest    savage,    un- 
sought  except    when    hunted    like   any 
other  wild  beast,  to  that  of  a  benefac- 
tor,   contributing    a    wide    variety    of 
meats,   among   them    the    most    tooth- 
some known  to  the  epicure,  and  other 
products  essential   to   the   best   tables 
to    commerce    and    the    traues        The 
hop's    disposition    has    yielded    to    the 
inHuence  of  good  breeding  and  chang- 
ed from  that  of  the  outlaw,  ready  for 
ccnflict    with    man    or    beast,    to    the 
peaceable      temperament        belonging 
with    propriety,   to  the    barnyard   resi- 
dent     His      conformation      has    been 
molded    by      skillful      methods    from 
Dony.      angular     uncouthness      into   a 
structure  of  massive  width,  depth  and 
thickness,  affording  a  marvelous  yield 
of    pork    and    lard.       Incidentally,    bv 
domestication      and      generations      of 
breeding  him   for   early  maturitv  and 
quick  fattening,  the  length  of  his  in- 


testines has  been  increased,  it  is 
claimed  by  scientists,  more  than  130 
per  cent. 

Swine   are   as    susceptioie   as   other 
animals  to  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment,  and   three   or   four  generations 
cover  a  period  long  enough  to  bring 
about    great   changes    in      them.     Ex- 
periments   made    at      the    Wisconsin 
station   in   crossing  the  wild   or   Raz- 
or-Back  hogs  and   their  crosses  with 
the    improved    and      approved    breeds 
showed    that    a    marked    improvement 
in  appearance  and  quality  in  the  wild 
hogs'  progeny  was  possioie,  although 
m    constitution    and      gains    of    flesh 
they    did      not      compare      with    pure 
breds,    and    when    cholera    struck   the 
station  herds  these  supposedly  hardier 
hogs  were  the  first  to  succumb.  Their 
feeding  habits  were  irregular;  on  one 
day  they  would   gorge  themselves  so 
that  they  would  be  found  fasting  for 
the    next   day   or   more.     These   com- 
pelling forces  of  hereditv  made  plain 
tnat    both    right    breeding    and    right 
environment   are   essential   to   the   at- 
tainment   of    right      results.       At    the 
same    time    environment    may    be,    in 
some   ca.ses,  as  destructive   in   its'  re- 
sults as  in  other  cases  it  is  beneficial 
Swine  typical  of  the  best  breeding  re- 
quire but  two  or  three  generations    of 
wrong  environment   to  degenerate  to 
the    level    of    the      most    unapproved 
types.     Much,   therefore,   depends   up- 
on the  breeder  and  his  provisions  for 
and  care  in  handling.— From  Coburn's 
"bwme   in   America." 


YOUNG  PIG  MANAGEMENT. 

A  hog  is  half  made  when  past  the 
weaning  period  without  a  stunt  or 
kink  in  Its  growth.  Every  check  or 
halt  in  prosperity  through  its  first 
two  months  is  more  expensive  than 
at  any  later  period.  Too  much  rich, 
feverish  milk  of  the  dam.  causing 
thumps  or  other  ailment,  may  leave 
Harmful  results,  perhaps  as  much  so 
as  scant  feeding  or  other  neglect  of 
the  sow.  More  injury  mav  be  done 
to  a  pigs  growth  in  two  or  three  days 
than  can  be  repaired  in  a  month,  even 
•t  he  is  made  the  subject  of  special 
care,  which,  where  many  are  raised, 
IS  not  the  rule,  nor  easily  practicable. 

Good  luck  with  pigs  calls  for  at- 
tention, and  that,  not  occasional,  but 
trequent  and  regular. 
.  From  the  first  week  after  farrow- 
ing until  weaning  time  the  sow  will 
be  little  else  than  a  milk  machine,  and 
to  be  a  high-power  machine  in  perfect 
operation  she  must  have  proper  care. 

.Nothing  else  is  so  well  calculated 
to  make  pigs  grow  as  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  wholesome  sow's  milk,  and  the 

Z^X  I  '■''^  ^^J^  r'^"*>'  «f  other  feed 
vvith  the  milk  of  a  well-slopped  sow 
for  eight  weeks  will  ordinarily  have 
much    the    start    of    those    weaned    at 

I  AniFQr^'^*^  .FAN  KARN  MONKY 
Ltl\U irMj  ^y  .''orking  for    me.     I   want 

and  I  want  IpH  « '  r*  *°  *^*  «*  Manajrcrs 
GrowiJ^h.h.      t'u''   ^°''  »"«niheri  of  Soap  and 

Clubs      Wni    von    kT  "'°?     .^"'y     »"•"«•?«"    of 
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For  Sale 


FuU  Blooded  I 

YORKSHIRE  BOAR  AND  TWO  SOWS     I 

Eligible  for  Registration 


These  are  Young,  High 
Grade  and  Full  Blooded. 

No  Better  Stock  in  the 
East.  Sows  pigged  last 
season  for  first  time,  13 
each. 


C.  E.  SHERIN, 


Yorkshires  are  the  most 
popular  Bacon  Hog. 

To  make  room  for  this 
season's  stock  will  sell  at 
a  bargain.  Write  quickly 
if  interested.  Only  3  left 
unsold. 


Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


N.  J. 


or  six  weeks,  no  matter  how 
much  food  and  attention  the  earlier 
weaned  pigs  may  have  had. 

,At  eight  or  nine  weeks  old  most 
pigs  are,  or  rather,  should  be,  tit  to 
take  away  from  the  sow;  some  litters 
are  individually  older  at  seven  weeks 
than  others  at  ten,  and  better  fitted 
tor  weaning.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wean  when  the  pigs  are  five 
or  SIX  weeks  old.  and  in  other  cases 
It  may  be  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
pigs  are  ten  weeks  or  even  older. 
Breeders  who  wean  at  early  ages  gen- 
erallv  do  so  in  order  to  more  profit- 
ably raise  two  litters  a  year. 

Provided  with,  and  taught  to  eat 
suitable  feed  some  weeks  beforehand 
pigs  are  not  noticeably  checked  in 
their  growth  by  weaning,  but  those 
tnat  have  been  dependent  mainly  up- 
on the  mother's  milk,  when  abrupt- 
ly taken  away  from  it,  frequently 
seem  to  have  their  growth  partially 
suspended  for  weeks.  Many  breed- 
ers successfully  let  the  sow  wean  her 
pigs,  as  she  will  in  time,  and  the 
change  is  so  gradual  that  tio  pause 
III  growth  indicates  when  the  milk 
diet  ceased.  A  modified  application 
of  this,  in  which  the  pigs  are  separat- 
ed from  the  sow  at  an  age  suiting 
u  ""u  "^  and   the  convenience  of 

the  breeder,  will  not  infrequently  be 
found  advisable,  but  by  no  means 
should  the  pigs  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  a  sow  until  she  is  virtually  de- 
voured by  them,  as  is  sometimes 
done. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  all 
the  pigs  from  the  sow,  unless  one  or 
two  of  them  can  be  turned  with  her 
some  hours  after,  to  draw  the  milk 
she  will  have  at  that  time,  and  again, 
say  after  a  lapse  of  2/1  hours  The 
preferred  way  is  to  leave  about  two 
of  the  smallest  with  her  for  several 
days,  and  after  that  leave  only  one 
tor  two  or  three  days  more,  by  which 
time  the  flow  of  milk  will  have  so 
gradually  diminished  that  no  injury 
to  the  sow  will  result  bv  keeping 
them  entirely  away  from  her  This 
extra    supply    of    milk    helps    also    to 


push  the  smaller  pigs  along  in  growth 
and  put  them  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  in  size  with  their  thriftier 
mates. 


PASTURING  HOGS  IN  SUMMER. 

Turning  Hogs  Onto  Pasture  Is  Eco- 

nomical  and  Produces  Better  Meat 

Feeding  hogs  these  days  is  a  very 
important  matter,  grain  is  high  and 
so  is  every  other  feed,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence farmers  are  looking  more 
and  more  to  the  hog  pasture  for  re- 
lief. 

All  pasture  grasses  are  not  of  equal 
value.  The  poorest  kinds  are  much 
better  than  none,  but  the  benefits  re- 
ceived from  any  depends  largely  on 
the  management  of  both  hogs  and 
pasture.  Alfalfa  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  June  clover  a  close  sec- 
ond, with  white  clover,  June  grass 
and  timothy  in  the  order  named. 

If  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  a 
lartre  field  the  hogs  will  soil  and  waste 
a  considerable  amount  of  feed.  They 
will  eat  only  the  sweetest  and  fresh- 
est and  will  trample  on  and  leave  the 
balance  to  get  tough  and  ripe,  af'cr 
which  time  they  will  not  eat  it  at  all. 
Dividing  off  a  small  patch  at  a  time 
with  hurdles  or  movable  fence  works 
well,  providing  the  hogs  can  be  shel- 
tered from  the  hot  sunshine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  compel  the  hogs 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  grass 
alone,  even  though  the  prices  of  grain 
and  mill  feeds  are  high.  The  stomach 
of  the  pig  is  not  like  that  of  the  sheep 
or  cow  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  re- 
pository for  a  large  amount  of  coarse 
feed  at  one  time. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience 
and  experiment  that  hogs  fed  a  half 
ration  of  cornmeal  while  running  to 
clover  will  make  as  rapid  gains  as 
they  will  if  confined  and  fed  a  whole 
ration,  and  that.  too.  of  a  better  qual- 
ity of  meat  than  that  made  wholly 
from  corn.  The  grass  bulks  up  the 
mass   in  the  stomach,     enabling     the 


gastric  juices  to  circulate  more  freely 
through  it,  and  digestion  is  more  com- 
pletely accomplished  than  if  grain 
con.stitutes  the  entire  ration.  And, 
further,  the  clover  contains  the  ele- 
ments that  promote  the  growth  of 
bone  and  muscle,  which  helps  to 
make  up  a  pretty  well  balanced  ra- 
tion. 

Just  as  quickly  as  the  soil  is  thor- 
oughly warmed  through,  sow  a  patch 
of  rape,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the 
hogs  when  the  pasture  is  pretty  well 
played  out. 


Use  the  scales  on  the  horses,  and 
hogs  and  chickens,  too.  but  be  sure 
that  you  keep  the  credit  account  to 
these  animals  just  as  accurately  as 
you  do  the  debits. 

GRBB!VWOOD    STOCK   FARMS-^ 

Farmers  and 
Breeders  i  now 
have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  best 
I  ever  owned,  thor- 
r-hinn  „  J  ^..  "  oughbred  Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhite  Piirg  2  to  « 
mos.  old  sows  bred  and  boars  r^Jdy 
for  service,  all  from  prize  wlJnTnJ 
t.^%^-  ,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  CatH? 
Buflf  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens.' 
Pmrmu   and    Reiildenc«,   Greenwood,   Pa. 

Addrew   C.  H.   DILDINE:, 
RoateJVo.  1, Roh«bur«,  P.. 

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  ~CHINAS 
BERKSHIRES  and  CHESTER  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larg^e 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you    all    here,    but  I 

T^^l  ?^;  s^Jw^c|.°"-GS;?^se%"^cl?vM 
W?ltf %^r^^''^*'  S^°'*=»^  Come'^Pupprei; 
Thil   „♦  °^    prices      and      free    circular 

Rocki  R  Tt^^H.^^"®^.^"<*  White  R 
p^®'„?-  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs. 
P-   F.   HAMILTON.  Coehranvllle,   P.. 


BROWN  FENCEi 
atrongwt.  most  durabl«  ftne«     "**^  I 
mad«.  HeiTwet,  closest  wires.  Doubl* 
((filTinued.     PrictieillTindennicubl*.  sto<ik        -t 
rtmnp.  Chicken  tieht   IS  t«  SScpir  r*tf.  WiTiaw  fnl.M^ 
JTh,  Brow.  r.,c.  4  W,r.  C...  ^„t  t  cl'iSlIftW 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


Brookside  Farm  Record  for  March 
and  April. 
The  March  number  published  our 
record  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February.  Since  then  we  have  sold 
and  consumed  three  roosters  and  two 
hens,  reducing  the  flock  to  97  hens 
3  males,  and  the  record  for  March  and 
April  is  as  follows: 

EGGS. 

March,  31  days,  1221  or  42  per  cent. 
April,  30  days,  1071,  or  43  per  cent. 
In  calculating  the  above  percent- 
ages we  take  into  account  the  avail- 
able layers  only,  that  is,  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  settine  hens  and 
hens  with  chicks.  In  March  the  num- 
ber of  layers  was  90.  while  in  April 
it  was  83,  which  accounts  for 
the  increase  of  i  per  cent  in 
egg  yield,  while  the  total 
eggs   laid   shows  a  decrease. 

The   Financial   Record. 


March. 

Dr. 

Feed — 

13    bushels    corn.. 
2    bushels    wheat 
I    bushel    oats. .  . 
100  lbs.    beef    scrap. 


average  profit  of  $16.00  per  month. 
Our  Chicks. 
The  first  hatches  came  off  late  in 
March  and  up  to  the  first  of  May 
we  had  about  100  chicks.  These  were 
all  started  on  the  Puritan  Chick  Food 
and  have  done  well,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
No  bowel  trouble  whatever,  so  far, 
and  no  losses  to  speak  of  except 
through   the   theft   of  crows. 

A.    C.   Thomae. 
Bound    Brook,    X.   J. 


RHODE    ISLAND    REDS 

versus 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

A   Problem  for  Mr.  Crank. 

Mr.     Editor: — I    have    noted    with 


lit  J^'^-.-^''^^ 


.$9.10 

.  2.20 

,.     .58 

.      ••  2.75 

100  lbs.    grit 75 

50    lbs    Puritan    chick 

Food     1.75 

104    eggs    set 3.12 


Total. 


.$20.25 


Cr. 


2  Roosters  sold... $3.00 
I  chick,  consumed  .50 
Value    of    eggs    laid 

based   on   average 

price  of  sales  for 

month — 101 1^    doz 

@    36c 36.63 

$40.13 

Net    profit $19.88 


April. 
Dr. 

1  bushel    oats 58 

10    bushels    corn 7.00 

2  bushels   wheat 2.20 

25    lbs.    cracked   corn 40 

1 56  eggs   set  at   3c 4.68 

100  eggs   set    (purchased) 10.00 


Total $24.86 

Cr. 

2   fowls   dressed $  1.65 

Value  of  eggs  laid  at  av- 
erage price  for  month 
89^    doz.   at   36c 32.13  $3378 

Net    profit $8.92 

oummary. 
Four  months  to  April  30th. 

Total    expenses $7424 

Total   value  of   Products $138  38 

Total    net    profits $64.14 

Total    value   of   Products $138.38 

The  result  for  the  two  months  is 
not  flattering,  due  to  extraordinary 
charges  ^or  eggs  set,  amounting  to 
$17.80,  and  the  high  prices  of  grain. 
Yet  for  the  year,  to  date,  we  have  an 


Our  Friend  the  Crank's  Prize  Barred  Rock. 

One  of  the   Best  Cocks   Ever  Bred  in  America 

must  interest   Mr.   Crank's  comments 
on  my  article  in  February  issue. 

We  all  know,  and  I  for  one  am 
wi  ling  to  admit,  that  the  Rock  is  a 
noble  bird,  having  an  untarnished 
pedigree,  and  a  first-class  show  rec- 
ord But  these  points  of  refinement 
and  excellence  don't  count  on  the 
farm.  What  we  need  is  a  fowl  that 
will  give  quick  returns  in  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  turn  a  fair  margin  of 
profit. 

Mr.   Crank  is  quite  justified   in  de- 
fending   his    favorite    strain,    but    the 
Rhode   Island    Reds  need   no  defense 
They  speak  for  themselves  wherever 
they   go. 

In  regard  to  the  egg  record  of  109 
eggs  per  hen,  per  year,  produced  by 
my  Reds  last  year,  I  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Crank  that  this  is  probably 
excelled  by  hundreds  of  flocks  every 
year.  But  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
the  record  is  excelled  by  any  flocks 
kept  and  fed  under  similar  conditions 
Mr.  Crank  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  my  article  had  reference  to  con- 


ditions on  the  farm,  and  hence  his 
comparison  with  the  kitchen-fed  co- 
terie of  the  suburbanite,  or  the  pedi- 
greed flock  of  the  "expert,"  is  no 
comparison  at  all. 

The  practical  poultryman,  however, 
need  have  no  fears  of  the  Reds.  They 
will  do  their  duty  well  under  the  most 
ordinary  conditions. 

Of  course,  in  passing,  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  compliment  Mr.  Crank 
on  the  excellent  egg  yield  of  his  flock 
for  the  two  months,  December  and 
January.  His  calculations  also  are 
quite  correct,  as  far  as  they  go.  He 
says  his  11  B.  P.  Rocks  are  two  or 
three  years  old.  Now,  if  it  takes  the 
Rocks  from  two  to  three  years  to  de- 
velop into  a  first  class  layer,  how 
many  eggs  will  she  have  to  lay  the 
third  year  to  pay  for  her  keep, 
eggs  of  $1.50  per  year.^ 

The  farmer  looks  for  quick 
returns.  The  Rhode  Island 
Red  will  fill  the  require- 
ments.—A.    C.    Thomae. 

Bound    Brook,   N.  J. 

Persistent    Broodiness. 

Per.sisteiit  broodiness  in  a 
flock  kept  mainly  for  egg 
production  is  a  bad  fault, 
but  then  can  be  most  easily 
broken  of  broodiness  and 
most  quickly  brought  to  lay- 
ing again  by  confining  them, 
v/ith  a  reserve  male,  in  a  pen 
from  which  the  nests  have 
been  removed,  feeding  well 
on    egg-producing    food. 

This  accomplishes  the  two 
great  essential  objects  of 
causing  the  hens  to  forget 
about  brooding,  while  keep- 
ing them  in  condition,  and 
it  is  more  effective  than  con- 
fining them  in  coops,  for  in 
pens  the  hens  may  some- 
times be  got  to  laying  again 
in  four  or  five  days,  it  rarely 
re(|uiring  more  than  ten 
days,  unless  they  are  badly 
out  of  condition. 

Starving     to     break      up 
broodiness  is  a  cruel  remedy, 
no   more   eflfective   than    sim- 
ple   remoNml      from     nests,     and   cer- 
tain to  postpone  laying  longer.  Some- 
times it  is  not  even  necessary  to  re- 
move the  broody  hen  from  the  flock. 
\  he   writer  broke  up  one  recently  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  removing  all 
the  nests  from  the  pen  the  first  eve- 
ning the  hen  undertook  to  remain  on 
them    over   night.       After    expressing 
her    temper   emphatically   by    running 
around  the  yard  a  while,  and  pecking 
at  other  hens,  she  finally  took  to  the 
roost,   and   did   not    go   on   the    nests 
next    morning.     In    eight      daya    she 
commenced  to  lay. 


Keep  Chicks  Growing. 

Keep  the  young  chicks  growing 
now,  while  the  weather  is  favorable 
Soon  the  hot  days  will  have  their  bad 
eftect  on  them,  and  they  will  require 
all  the  stamina  and  constitution  you 
can  get  into  them  to  carry  them  along 
through  the  summer.  A  chicken 
once  stunted  never  recovers,  and  be- 
comes what  it  would  have  been  if 
kept   growing  from  hatching. 


•r 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

THE    FARMER'S    BEST   WAY 
WITH    POULTRY. 

The  farmer  should  give  his  mind 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  possibly 
allow,  to  a  continuous  egg  supply  all 
the  year  round.  He  should  endeavor 
to  select  a  breed,  or  breeds,  or  cross- 
es of  breeds,  best  suited  not  only  to 
general  egg  production,  but  to  his  in- 
dividual circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. He  should  so  regulate  the  va- 
rious ages  of  his  layers  as  to  ensure 
not  only  the  aforesaid  continuous  sup- 
ply, but  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  eggs  in  the  winter  months,  when 
they  are  scarce  and  dear,  and  to  do 
this  he  must  produce  pullets  of  vari- 
ous ages,  and  also  select  possibly  dif- 
ferent breeds  for  winter  and  summer 
laying.  He  must  also  study  the  food 
supply,  and  endeavor  to  fit  it  to  suit 
seasons  and  circumstances. 

All  these  little  items  make  a  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  number  of  eggs  produced, 
and  in  the  consequent  profit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  care  necessarv  to  en- 
sure the  possession  of  a  good  laying 
strain — which  is  an  even  more  im- 
portant factor  than  breed.  To  pro- 
duce table  fowls  at  a  profit  when  they 
have  to  be  put  on  the  market  in  the 
ordinary  way  (with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  very  early  spring 
chickens)  requires  practically  the  art 
of  a  professional.  Every  farmer  can 
with  comparative  ease,  market  a 
large  number  of  new  laid  eggs  every 
week  in  the  year,  with  great  pecuni- 
ary advantage  to  himself  and  also 
with  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large,  for  there  are  always  more 
wanted   than  can  be  procured. 

SUMMER  CHICKS. 

Year  after  year  we  have  proved  to 
our  own  satisfaction  that  summer 
chicks  do  as  well  as  those  hatched 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  reason  that 
summer  chicks  did  not  uo  well  in  the 
days  when  poultry-keeping  was  al- 
lowed to  take  care  of  itself  was  that 
chicks  hatched  at  that  time  of  the 
year  were  not  considered  worth  both- 
ering vvith,  and  were  allowed  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  or  perish  from 
thirst,  from  drinking  impure  water,  or 
from  plain  lack  of  proper  feed.  Hens 
would  be  covered  with  lice,  the  chicks 
would  be  pumped  dry  of  blood  Dy  the 
little  vampire  red  mites,  and  if  two  or 
three  of  a  brood  survived,  it  was  all 
that   was   expected   of   them. 

Nowadays  things  have  improved 
wonderfully.  Many  a  prize  bird  of 
the  smaller  breeds  has  not  pipped  the 
shell  until  late  June,  yet,  by  the  time 
winter  shows  came  around,  they  were 
in  full  feather  and  in  perfect  show 
condition.  Pullets  of  these  breeds 
will  be  nearly  readv  to  lay  by  the 
time  the  show  season  comes  on,  and 
every  experienced  poultryman  knows 
that  a  pullet  is  in  best  showing  con- 
dition just  as  she  begins  to  lay.  Don't 
hesitate  to  hatch  chicks  in  June,  or 
even  July.  If  the  chicks  are  given 
shade,  pure  water,  and  proper  feed, 
they  will  grow  like  weeds  during  the 
hot  <iays,  and  catch  up  with  those 
hatched  too  early  in  the  season. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
rismg  generation  will  have  to  de- 
pend more  on  poultry  for  meat  food 
than  the  present  one?  Well,  it's  a 
fact,  so  you  had  better  get  the  young 
people  started  on  the  right  road.  Let 
them  learn. 
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THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  tbe  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  httle  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indiKestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  "  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
C-iklok  Food  IS  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
r.c?^.  7i^^^-  ^°^.  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
nts  the  mtenor  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
OS  a  ciiick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Sale  Kind) 


has  a  deliffbtfol 
oompoanded  of 


100  LB^ 


5HICK  f  0(W| 


taste  and  odor  to  a  little  ohick,  because  It  la 
tbose  very  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
••puff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratching: 
they  are  always  happv  and  busy,  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  of  the  largest  poultry  plants 
ose  Pnrltan  Chick  Pood.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.  It  Is  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 
pront,  for  von  always  to  keep  it  on  hand. 
It's  true  lue  Insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  tbinn  being  equal.  We  guarantee 
It  so.  and  recdnd  money  if  you're  not  satisfied.  1 
No  fussing  about  it.  elther-your  word  is 
flnal.  Puritan  Chick  Food  Is  put  up  In 
5-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  85-lb.  bags  fl.OO;  50-lb. 
bags.  11.75: 100-lb.  bags,  t3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
K*"  *.'•.  }LJ^^  hasn't  It  we'll  supply  yon. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It.  "^"^  '  ' 

Pnrttan-Americaa  Poultry  Food  MUr.  (Jo., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jeney 


To   Cross  Birds. 

If  you  must  cross  your  birds  use 
blooded  stock  to  do  it  with.  If  you 
use  a  Brown  Leghorn  cock  and  Barr- 
ed Rock  hens  you  will  get  black  pul- 
lets. Use  a  White  Leghorn  cock  on 
the  same  hens  and  you  will  get  a 
white  pullet.  With  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte cock  and  the  same  hens  you  will 
get  a  very  black  pullet.  These  are 
all  good  crosses,  but  one  cross  is  as 
far  as  it  is  safe  to  go.  But  why  cross 
up  your  birds?  It  is  far  more  profit- 
able  to  keep   them   pure. 


warm  from  the  body  or  breast  of  the 
turkey  hen. 

The  puppies  slept  there  all  night 
and  the  next  day  drooped;  had  no  ap- 
petite, sickened  and  died. 


Will  Destroy  Millions  of  Insects. 

A  good  sized  flock  of  chickens  giv- 
en the  range  of  the  orchard  will  de- 
stroy millions  of  insects,  bugs  and 
worms — a  great  benefit  for  the  or- 
chard and  fresh  meat  for  the  fowls. 


Cleanliness  First,  Last  and  All  the 
Time. 

Always  remember  that  cleanliness 
is  written  in  big  letters  on  every  step 
of  the  way  that  leads  to  success  in 
raising  profitable  poultrv.  It  is  more 
important  than  the  feed  ration.  Every 
poultryman  should  be  a  fighter,  when 
filth  is  the  enemy.  Begin  to  fight  lice 
on  the  chicks  the  day  you  set  the 
eggs.  Dust  the  hen  thoroughly  wiTh 
insect  powder,  then  again  in  ten  days, 
and   again   the  day  before   the   hatch. 


POISONOUS    EMANATIONS 
FROM    TURKEYS. 


Forty  turkeys  hatched  and  thirty- 
eight  raised  was  mv  last  year's  expe- 
rience. One  point  I  wish  to  impress; 
upon  that  point  hangs  the  life  of 
young  turkeys;  they  sicken  and  die 
sometimes  without  apparent  cause. 
In  all  such  cases  the  probabilities  are 
that  they  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
emanations  from  the  feathers  of  the 
mother.  This  source  of  disease  and 
death   is  often  unsuspected. 

The  dust  where  the  turkey  hen 
hovers  her  young  through  the  day  is 
contaminated.  After  every  feed  the 
young  turkeys  arc  hovered  in  a  nice 
soft  place  in  the  dust.  This  is  Na- 
ture's way;  the  old  turkey  hen  knows 
her  business;  but  science  must  come 
to  her  aid.  Every  day  the  raiser  of 
the  turkeys  must  go  around  and  clear 
out  a  fresh  piece  of  clean,  cool 
ground,  which  the  turkey  hen  will  be 
sure   to  find. 

Doubting  this  information,  given 
me  by  an  old  backwoodsman  very 
successful  in  raising  turkeys,  I  tried 
some    young      puppies      in    the    dust, 


Sell  Half  Your  Flock. 
Tf  you  are  not  getting  eggs  just 
sell  off  one-half  of  your  flock  and  give 
the  remainder  the  same  feed  and  care 
that  you  gave  to  them  all  and  a  little 
more,  and  see  if  you  don't  learn  some- 
thing. This  does  not  apply  to  all 
poultry  keepers,  but  it  does  to  the 
most  of  them. 


Watch  the  mites  and  lice.  If  you 
find  any,  paint  or  spray  with  coal  oil 
at  least  once  a  week  until  you  are 
sure  that  they  are  exterminated.  If 
you  don't  see  any  of  the  pests,  use 
the  coal  oil  occasionally,  anyway,  as 
a  preventive.  Do  a  good  job  while 
you  are  at  it,  and  give  the  house, 
roosts  and  nests  a  thorough  coat  of 
oil. 


All  breeds  of  chickens  when  first 
hatched  are  about  half  white— the 
breast,  tips  of  wings  and  lower  part 
of  the  body  being  white,  also  some 
about  the  head,  but  when  they  fea- 
ther out  they  lose  nearly  all  the  white; 
some,  however,  retain  it  in  the  wings 
until  they  are  nearly  matured,  when 
they    lose    every    vestige    of    it. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  THIS  MONTH 


Don't    forget    to    plant    beans,    peas 
.  and  radishes  so  as  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  these  delicious  vegetables. 
Pole  Beans. 
Set    your    rows    from    3    to    4    feet 
apart,   and   the    hills    about   the    same 
distance  apart  in  the  rows.     The  soil 
must  be  slightly  richer  than  for  bunch 
beans,   and   the   best   way   to   do   it   is 
to  mix  a  little  well  rotted  manure  in 
the  hill.     Don't  cover  the  beans  deep- 
er  than    I    to   2   inches,   deeper  when 
soil  is  dry. 

Lima  Beans. 

Cannot  be   grown   satisfactorily   ex- 
cept   in    very    rich    soil.        No   matter 
how    rich    the    soil    may   be    make   up 
hills   with    extra   well    rotted   manure. 
For  pole  varieties  make  hills  at  least 
4  feet  apart  each  way.     After  the  hills 
are  made  put  in  the  poles,  being  sure 
to  get  them  deep  enough  to  stand  up 
under  the  heavy  load  of  vines  during 
the  winds  of  autumn.     When  the  soil 
is    thoroughly   warm    set    in    8   to    10 
large  beans   (see  instructions  in  April 
number  for  selecting),  and  thin  to  4 
or   5   when   they   are   well    up.     Cover 
them   only   an    inch   and   a   half,   with 
eyes  down. 

The  bush  limas  are  very  delicate 
and  earlier  than  the  pole  variety,  but 
are  not  so  prolific.  They  may  be  set 
m  hills  2  to  3  feet  apart. 

Cabbage. 

Set  out  more  plants  this  month  so 
as  to  provide  for  a   succession. 
Carrots. 

Should  be  planted  early  this  month, 
from  18  mchcs  for  garden  cultivation, 
to    3    feet    apart    for    horse    working 
Ke<|uire  a  rich  soil,  and  frequent  cul- 
tivation. 

Celery. 

Soil  mtist  be  very  fine  and  rich,  and 
the  seed  covered  not  over  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  Keep  the  bed  watered 
carefully,  as  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dry  out.  In  the  extreme  North 
seeds  should  be  started  in  March  or 
April  in  a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame.  The 
plants  should  be  transplantcu  at  least 
once,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by 
transplanting  twice.  You  must  be 
careful  that  the  bed  is  not  kept  too 
wet  after  the  plants  are  well  up  or 
they  will  damp  oflf. 

Keep  free  of  weeds.  We  will  tell 
you  next  month  the  best  way  of  set- 
ting out  the  plants  to  make  best  cele- 
ry for  fall  and  winter. 

Citron. 

Plant  at  same  time,  and  in  same 
manner,  as  watermelon. 

Sweet  Corn. 

First  of  May  is  early  enough,  and 
generally  too  early  unless  you  have 
an  extra  early  piece  of  soil,  well  pro- 
tected. There  is  nothing  gained  on 
the  average  getting  such  things  as 
sweet  corn,  melons,  egj?  plants,  toma- 
toes,  out   too   early. 

Plant  in  drills  tlirce  feet  apart,  and 
thin  to  a  single  stalk  every  ten  inches 
to  a  foot;  or  plant  5  or  6  grains  in 
hills  3  feet  apart  each  way.  We  pre- 
fer hills  in  garden.  Cover  not  over 
2  inches.  IJoc  frequently,  not  too 
deep,  and  keep  free  of  weeds.  Re- 
move   suckers   from   around    the   base 


of  each  stalk. 

Soil  should  be  rich,  or  if  not  put  a 
little  well  rotted  manure  in  the  hill 
or  row.  Plant  every  two  weeks  until 
fourth  of  July. 

We  always  plant  Early  Corey, 
Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Country 
Gentleman,  and  find  the  combination 
keeps  us  in  delicious  sweet  corn  from 
early  summer  to  killing  frost. 

Cucumber. 

Soil    must    be    rich    and    should    be 
sandy;   moist    but   not   wet.     Plant   in 
hills    4    feet    apart    each      way.     Into 
each   hill   work  in  a  small   handful  of 
fertilizer    in    addition    to    well    rotted 
stable  manure.     Do  not  set  the  seeds 
in    the    manure    or    fertilizer    or    they 
will  be  burned  up.     Frequent  shallow 
cultivation  is  necessary  until  the  vines 
begin    to    run    freely,    after    which    all 
you   need   to  do  is   to   pull   out  stray 
weeds    as    they    appear    in    size.     Do 
not   allow   the    fruit   to   ripen   because 
it    shortens    the    bearing    life    of    the 
vines.     In   the   farther   North  we   pre- 
fer to  start  the  plants  in  little  pots  in 
the  hot  bed. 

Egg  Plant 

Egg  plants  must  be  started  in  the 
house  or  hot  bed,  and  transplanted  at 
least  twice  to  make  good,  strong 
plants.  The  middle  of  May,  when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm,  is  plenty 
early  enough  to  set  them  out  in  the 
garden,  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  2 
feet  in  the  rows.  Soil  must  be  rich, 
and  should  be  a  sandy  loam,  and  well 
drained.  Cultivate  freely  so  as  to 
keep   the    plants   growing   rapidly. 

Watch  the  potato  bugs  as  they  are 
extremely  fond  of  egg  plants,  and 
soo..  strip  it  of  leaves. 

Musk  Melon. 

In  the  North  you  must  start  your 
plants  in  the  hot  bed  in  either  flower 
pots  or  berry  boxes,  as  the  melon 
needs  a  long  season  for  proper  de- 
velopment. The  soil  must  be  rich 
and  sandy  for  best  results.  Sow  8  to 
10  seeds  in  a  hill,  hills  6  feet  apart 
each  way.  When  grown  thin  out 
all  but  4  best  plant.s.  Cultivate  thor- 
oughly and  frequently  until  the  vines 
prevent.  Be  careful  not  to  break  the 
vines,  as  they  die  easily. 

Water  Melon. 

Cultivation  is  practically  same  as 
ff)r  musk  melon,  except  that  the  soil 
should  contain  more  sand,  and  the 
hills  be  10  feet  apart  instead  of  6 
feet. 

Parsnips. 

Should   be   in    by  end   of   first   week 
of  May,  in  drills  18  inches  apart.  Thin 
plants   to  3   inches  in   row.     Requires 
rich    soil    and      frequent      cultivation. 
I  he  parsnip  is  a  much  neglected  veg- 
etable  in   many   parts  of  the  country 
Properly   and    sufficiently   cooked    the 
parsnip   is   one   of   the    most   delicious 
and  nutritious  vegetables  we  have  for 
the   late   fall   and   winter.     Perhaps   at 
tirst  you   will   not   like  the   flavor,  but 
you   will   soon   grow   to  enjoy  it   very 
much. 

Peppers. 

The  large,  sweet  sorts  should  be 
started  in  the  hot  bed  and  set  out  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm 
and  the  weather  settled,  in  rows  3 
feet  apart,  and   15  to  18  inches  apart 


in  the  rows.     Frequent   shallow  culti- 
vation  is  desirable   for  best   results. 

The  small,  hot  varieties,  may  be 
sowed  in  the  garden  and  they  will 
be  in  plenty  of  time  in  the  fall  for 
pickles. 

Conclusion. 
After  sowing  and  planting  every- 
thing written  about  in  our  April  and 
May  numbers,  you  will  have  a  garden 
to  be  proud  of.  and  this  will  afford 
you  many  a  delicious  and  healthful 
meal  during  the  summer,  and  provide 
well  for  the  winter,  if  you  take  care 
of  the  garden  after  it  is  planted.  Don't 
let  the  weeds  get  ahead  of  you. 

In  regard  to  watering;  you  may  be 
tempted  to  use  the  well  because  it's 
handy,  hut  pond  or  stream  water  is 
always  preferable. 

There  are  a  good  many  fine  gar- 
den spots  in  the  East  where  irriga- 
tion could  he  used  at  little  expense 
and  with  wonderful  results.  We  ex- 
pect to  see  it  tried  before  long,  and 
it  will  pay  beyond  your  wildest 
dreams. 


ONE    HUNDRED    DOLLARS    AN 
ACRE    FROM    THREE 
SPRAYINGS. 

Last    year   the      Ohio      Experiment 
station    determined      to      carry    on    a 
spraying    experiment,    the    result     of 
vyhich    should    become    as      a    beacon 
light    to    every    apple    grower    in    the 
state    who   did    not    spray.       The    test 
was  a  great  success,  and  it  is  said  that 
Ohio    apple      growers      have    profited 
thereby   largely.     Twelve   acres   of  the 
.V'hmitkons      orchard,      located    near 
Amherst,  was  selected   for  the   spray- 
ing experiment,  the  trees  ..eing  twen- 
ty feet  or  more  in  height  and   having 
an  e(|ual  spread  of  top.     Not  all  were 
sprayed,    some      trees      being   left    for 
comparison.       Yet      2.500    bushels    of 
perfect   apples    were      harvested    from 
this  acreage,  and   with   the  most  con- 
servative   estimate    of    average    gain 
over  unsprayed  trees  there  was  a  net 
profit  due   to  spraying  (allowing  $125 
tor  the  spraying)   of  nearly  $1,400,  or 
over  $100  an  acre.     The  remainder  of 
the  orchard,  where  all  the  trees  were 
sprayed,  made  even  a  better  showing- 
an(     compared    with      the      unsprayed 
orchards    in      the      neighborhood,    the 
owners  were  the   gainers  by   between 
^^.joo  and   $3,000   through   one   year's 
spraying  of  20  acres. 

This_  orchard,  so  heavily  laden  with 
clean  fruit,  and  surrounuv ,.  by  numer- 
ous unsprayed  orchards  bearing  very 
inferior  crops  excited  widespread  in- 
terest, and  many  fruit  growers  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  providing 
themselves  with  spraying  pumps.  The 
croi)  fn,m  one  tree  in  this  orchard 
sprayed  three  times,  was  picked  Sep- 
tember 14th  for  exhibition  purposes 
and   the   record   of  the  tree   was   288^ 
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sound  apples,  only  61  wormy  apples 
and  13  marked  by  curculio.  The  av- 
erage of  picked  sound  fruit  at  harvest 
on  all  sprayed  trees  of  which  record 
was  kept  was  over  96  per  cent.,  while 
the  same  average  for  the  unsprayed 
trees  was  less  than  58  per  cent.  The 
conclusions  reached  from  this  exper- 
iment are  that  trees  should  be  spray- 
ed at  least  two  or  three  times  a  sea- 
son. The  net  profit  from  spraying 
an  average  sized  tree  from  12  to  20 
years  old  throughout  one  season  (at 
a  total  cost  of  from  30  to  50  cents) 
is  stated  at  from  $3  to  $7,  or  more, 
when  apples  are  worth  $1  a  bushel. 
The  only  essentials  for  success  are  a 
good  spraying  outfit,  spraying  at  the 
right  time,  and  spraying  thoroughly. 
We  ran  some  good  articles  on 
spraying  through  the  winter  and  hope 
these  have  induced  some  of  our 
friends  to  take  up  spraying  of  their 
orchards  in  earnest. 
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Success  With  Plums. 

There  is  no  fruit  grown  that  re- 
sponds in  a  more  liberal  manner  to 
high  cultivation  and  generous  care,  or 
offers  a  greater  profit  than  the  plum. 
T  have  over  (kx)  plum  trees  planted  in 
good  rich  clay  soil  that  is  well  drain- 
ed, for  low  wet  soil  will  not  grow  the 
best  plums  o^  any  variety  and  a  san- 
dy soil  harbors  too  many  insects  that 
are  injurious  to  fruit  and  trees.  The 
comfort  and  propagation  of  curculio 
is  fostered  bv  all  soils  of  a  light  tex- 
ture, while  clay  holds  more  moisture 
than  any  other  soil  and  of  this  ele- 
ment the  plum  needs  a  great  deal  to 
do  its  best. 

Cultivation  is  an  all-important  fac- 
tor in  plum  raising,  for  a  failure  in 
this  respect  means  a  failure  of  the 
crop.  T  cultivate  my  plum  trees  of- 
ttner  and  better  than  corn.  The  cul- 
tivator is  run  up  to  July  ist  and  soon 
after  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  or 
partly  rotted  straw  is  applied  to  re- 
tain the  moisture  in  the  soil  to  ma- 
nure the  crop  as  well  as  to  mature 
fruit  spurs  and  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  In  the  fall  a  light  coat 
of  barnyard  manure  is  applied  and  in 
the  spring  a  quart  of  salt  per  tree 
broadcasted  as  far  as  the  branches  ex- 
tend. This  promotes  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  trees  and  from  the  dis- 
like that  insects  have  for  this  sub- 
stance drives  away  if  not  destroys 
many  that  attack  both   tree  and  fruit. 

Isn't  it  fortunate  that  we  do  not 
all  find  success  in  the  same  thing. 
Here  is  a  man  who  succeeds  with  and 
believes   in.   plums. 

Now  we  all  know  that  of  late  years 
plums  have  become  almost  a  luxury 
with  us  in  the  East.  Disease  got  the 
better  of  the  old  plum  orchards  and 
new  ones  have  been  sparingly  set  out. 

Of  course  the  <|uantity  of  Califor- 
nia. Oregon  and  other  Western  plums 
brought  in  has  constantly  increased, 
but  it's  not  the  same  and  never  can 
bo  as  fresh,  good  flavored  or  econom- 
ical  as   fruit   grown   at    home. 

T.et  us  look  into  this  a  little  more 
c.-irefully. 


May   Spraying   With    Bordeaux 

Mixture. 
Perfect  fruit  cannot  be  raised  with- 
out   spraying,    so    watch    your    trees 
c;:refully. 

Apple — The  third  spraying  of  Ror- 
fleax  mixture  should  be  done  within 
a  week  of  blossoms  having  fallen.  The 
fourth   two  weeks  later. 
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Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow  by  a  foot  trip  lever  which 
relea.ses  the  Turning  Disk,  so  that 
when  the  hoises  are  tjrought  in 
good  po.sition  to  continue  plowing 
It  inter-locks    itself,  without    any 

further  use  of  levers  or  efforts  of  t^e  driver.    Can  he  used 
as  a  right  or  left  hand  plow  and    is  a  perfect  success.    Is 

„,    -_,.         „  .  "  mounted  on  carrying  wheels  and  is  as  light  as  is  iconsistent 

Plow  When  Tarnlng  to  Rlgbt  with  durability.    The  l>est  results  are  obtained  in  plowing 
..     g  X.      •    ■  fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway  blades  shake  out  the  edge  of 

ine  turrow  so  that  It  isn  t   necessary  to  harrow  the   land   after  once  ploughed  with  this  plow, 
bend  today  for  FRKE  Booklet  with  full  information. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,       806  Main  St.,      HIQQANUM,  CONN. 


Cherry — .After  the  fruit  has  set  and 
again  ten  days  later,  if  there  is  any 
sign  of  rot. 

Currants — If  any  sign  of  mildew. 
Spray  currants  with  hellebore  or  Paris 
green  as  soon  as  worms  appear,  and 
repeat  when  they  reappear. 

Gooseberry— Watch  carefully  for 
worms  and  use  hellebore  or  Paris 
green  on  them.  Repeat  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  two  weeks  apart  until 
signs    of    mildew    disappear. 

Grapes  —  When  leaves  are  half 
grown,  and  as  soon  as  fruit  has  set. 
Repeat  in  two  weeks  if  any  sign  of 
disease. 

Peach  and  Apricot — .\s  soon  as 
fruit  has  set;  and  repeat  in  ten  days, 
and  again  in  two  weeks. 

Pear — When  fruit  has  set,  and  again 
in  ten  days.  Give  another  spraying 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry — When 
new  canes  are  a  foot  high  and  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  later. 

We  use  and  recommend  Lion  Brand 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  by  James  A. 
Blanchard  Co..  New  York,  and  sold 
everywhere,  becnu'^e  we  know  it  to 
be   pure  and   effective. 


Grow  Fruit,  But  Not  too  Much  of  It. 

"There  is  little  profit  in  such  sur- 
plus fruit  as  is  ordinarily  produced  on 
the  farm.  Generally  we  are  so  busy 
that  the  labor  involved  in  picking  it 
more  than  eats  up  its  value  when  it 
is  disposed  of.  Fruit  growing  is  a 
business  by  itself,  and  it  is  only  pro- 
fitable   when   it   is   made   a   specialty." 

So  one  of  our  rearlers  writes.  This 
is  perfectly  true.  The  man  whose 
specialty  is  stock  breeding  should 
give  his  attention  to  hJs  chosen  branch, 
and  the  farmer  who  prefers  to  get 
his  living  and  profit  by  growing  and 
selling  grain  should  give  his  chief 
attention  to  it.  and  not  try  to  scatter 
\\  re. 

But  it's  just  as  true  that  everv  one 
who  lives  on  any  kind  of  a  farm 
should  grow  all  sorts  of  fruit  for  his 
own  use  and  the  use  of  his  family, 
and  the  farmer  who  does  not  misso 
half  the  benefit  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try. 


Keep  Bees. 

Have  a  hive  of  bees,  too.  They  cost 
only  the  initial,  small  expense,  and 
will  provide  you,  absolutely  without 
expense,  a  bountiful  supply  of  one 
of  the  most  delicious  and  healthful 
sweets. 

They  are  no  trouble  and  don't  have 
to  he  watched  during  working  hours. 
They  don't  even  have  to  be  provided 
with  raw  material. 


A   CORN   GROWING   CONTEST- 
BEAUTIFUL    SILVER    CUP. 


The  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  announces  a  list 
of  prizes  for  a  corn-growing  contest 
in  which  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is 
the  chief  consideration.  Contestants 
are  given  liberty  to  select  any  acre, 
and  to  fertilize,  plant  and  cultivate 
the  crop  as  they  please.  A  $50  silver 
cup  and  ten  cash  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  acre  of  corn. 

For  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contest,  prizes,  etc.,  corn 
growers  should  drop  a  postal  to  E. 
S.  Bayard,  Sec'y.,  203  Shady  Ave., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Competition  is  open- 
ed to  all  Pennsylvania  farmers  and 
their  families  or  employes,  but  is  lim- 
ited to  the  Keystone  State. 

Quite  a  lot  has  been  done  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States  to  increase  the  corn 
yield,  and  every  Eastern  State  may 
well  follow  the  lead  and  example  of 
Pennsylvania  to  stir  up  interest  in 
the  greatest  of  all  cereals  in  the  East. 
We  have  here  just  as  good  corn  land 
as  anywhere  on  the  continent,  and 
gust  as  clever,  up-to-date  and  ag- 
gressive farmers,  too. 

Let's  get  up  a  good  healthy  com- 
petition like  this  between  East  and 
West,  it  will  be  so  much  more  inter- 
esting than  splitting  hairs  over  the 
tariff  question. 


HAVE  A  FEW  FLOWERS. 


Life  is  all  too  short  at  best,  and 
when  kind  Providence  has  put  it  with- 
in our  reach  to  beautify  our  homes 
it  seems  a  pity  not  to  do  so. 

Many  a  time  we  have  seen  the  farm- 
er's wife  coax,  and  coax,  to  have  the 
hired  man  and  a  wheelbarrow  for  a 
few  hours  to  do  the  heavy  part  of  the 
flower  garden,  but  all  in  vain  until 
too  late  for  results  this  year. 

We  know  how  busy  you  are  and 
all  that,  but  a  few  hour'^  can  Dc  spar- 
efl.  and  should  be  spared,  to  put  the 
garden  in  shape.  The  women  folks 
will  plant  it.  and  take  care  of  it,  if 
MMi  will  do  the  digging  and  manur- 
ing. 

The  expense  for  seeds  and  bulbs 
is  practically  nothing.  Fifty  cents 
worth  of  canna  roots  will,  in  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  plant  the  whole  garden, 
they  multiply   so  rapidly. 


LADIES  WANTED 


— TOPI  R- 
CHASE 
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ceries,  neaps,  etc  ,  by  o«ir  Factory-to-Kamily 
plan.  Wc  >rive  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  preminm.s. 
We  are  aUo  making  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 
FIVE  EXTRA  CERTIFICATES  to  secretaries 
of  Clnl>s-of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. 
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HOME    BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted    by    Georiie     Mlddletoa  Flaher. 


WHICH  ARE  YOU? 

The  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I 
mean 

Are  the  people  who  lift  and  the  peo- 
ple who  lean. 

Wherever   you    go   you   will   find    the 

world's  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two 

classes. 

And  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too, 

I   ween, 
There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who 

lean. 

In  which  class  are  you?  Are  you  eas- 
ing the  load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters  who  toil  down 
the  road? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others 

bear 
Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and 

care? 

— Ella   Wheeler  Wilcox. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN   MANY 
WAYS. 


Strawberry  Bread  and  Butter  Pudding 

Line  a  buttered  pudding  dish  with 
half-inch  slices  of  bread  and  butter. 
Then  turn  in  one  quart  of  firm,  ripe, 
strawberries  which  have  been  well 
niixed  with  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  granulated  suRar.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  two  eRj?s  until  light,  and  two  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  supar,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  one  pint  of  rich  milk.  Pour  it 
over  the  berries  and  bake  twenty  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven.  Then 
spread  over  a  meringue  made  with 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar.  Set  the 
pudding  back  in  the  oven  with  the 
oven  door  half  open  for  twenty  min- 
utes. 

Strawberry  Toast.— Butter  hot, 
f>^o!den  brown  toast,  and  spread  it 
thickly  with  ripe  crushed  strawberries 
which  have  been  liberally  sweetened. 
Set  in  a  hot  oven  for  two  minutes. 
3nd  serve  at  once.  A  delicious  break- 
fa  <:t  dish. 

Strawberry  Mound.— Crush  a  pint 
ot  fine  ripe  strawberries  with  two 
cups  of  suRar.  Beat  the  whites  of 
three  ej??s  until  stiff,  add  them  to  the 
stmwbcrrics.  and  whip  all  together 
rntil  it  will  stand  alone.  Pile  in  a 
niotmd  in  a  plass  dish,  and  serve  very 
cold    with    whipped    cream. 

Strawberry  Parf ait— Whip  a  quart 
of  thick  cream  to  a  stiflF  froth  with 
one  small  cup  of  sugar.  When  stiflF, 
stir  in  carefully  one  cup  oi  straw- 
berry juice.  Turn  into  a  mould, 
press  the  lid  down  securely,  and  pack 
in   ice  and   salt  for  three  hours. 

Frozen  Strawberries. — Dissolve  one 
pint  of  suear  in  one  (|uart  of  water. 
Add  two  quarts  of  crushed  berries, 
and  freeze  until  as  thick  as  mush.' 
Then  add  one  pint  of  cream  whipped, 
and  pack  in  ice  and  salt. 

Strawberry  Blanc  Mange.— Stem  a 
quart  of  ripe  strawberries  and  crush 
them  in  a  bowl  with  one  cup  of  sugar. 
Let  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  several 
hours.     Heat  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  dou- 


ble boiler  with  one-half  cup  of  granu- 
lated   sugar.       When      hot      add    two 
ounces    of    gelatine    which    has    been 
dissolved   in  a  little  cold  water.     Stir 
until    the    gelatine    is    dissolved,    then 
strain  into  a  bowl,  add  a  cup  of  good 
cream,  and  stir  until  cold.  Then  pour 
over  the  crushed  berries,  beating  them 
at  the  same  time,  and  auu  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  mixing  it  in  very  gradually 
to   prevent    curdling.     Turn    the    mix- 
ture into  a   fancy  mould  wet  in  cold 
water,    and    set    on      ice      until    firm. 
Turn  out  carefully  on  a  shallow  dish, 
and  garnish  with  whole  fresh  berries. 
Frosted      Strawberries.— Dip      fine, 
ripe    berries,    one      by     one,    into   the 
slightly    beaten    white    of    egg,    then 
roll    in   powdered    sugar,   and    let   dry. 
Strawberry  Shortcake  with  Yeast.— 
Make  a  sponge  with  one  cup  of  rich 
milk    or    cream,      heated      until    hike 
warm,    a    tablespoon    of    liquid    yeast, 
and    two    scant    cups    of    sifted    flour 
Cover    and    set    to    rise    in    a    warm 
place.     When    very   light   add   enough 
Mfted    flour   to   make    a      soft    dough. 
Knead  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and   then   divide   into  two   equal   por- 
tions.    Pat  out  into  two  cakes  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  making  the 
center   a    little    thinner  than    the   out- 
side,  so   that   when   the   cake   is   risen 
It  will  be  even  on  top.     Place  in  tins 
cover,    and    let    rise    until    twice    the 
original    thickness.     Bake    in    a    quick 
oven.     When    done.      butter    quickly 
spread    with    crushed    and    swcete.ied 
berries,  and  .serve  with  plain  or  whip- 
ped  cream. 

Queen  Strawberry  Pudding— Cream 
tojrcthcr  two  tablcsnoons  of  butter 
j'nd  one  and  one-half  cups  of  pranu- 
'nted  suprar.  add  the  beaten  volks  of 
five  epj?s  and  two  cups  of  bread- 
<riimbs  soaked  in  one  quart  of  sweet 
tjii'k.  Bake  in  a  buttered  pudding 
ri'^li.  As  soon  as  the  custard  is  set 
draw  It  to  the  front  of  the  oven  and 
spread  with  slicrhtly  crushed  and 
sweetened  berries,  and  cover  with  a 
merinerne  mnde  with  the  whites  of 
two  psror^  nnd  two  tablespoons  of 
powdered  ';tipar.  Set  back  in  the 
oven  w.th  the  door  half  open  for  fif- 
Ifon   minute;. 

Strawberrv  Roll.— Make  a  rich  puff 
n,?ste.  roll  thin,  and  cover  with  straw- 
berries Roll  tin  and  lay  in  a  pan. 
Spread  little  bits  of  butter  over  the 
fop  and  sprinkle  with  sue:ar.  Bake  in 
a  nnick  oven  and  serve  with  cream 
pnd   susrnr. 

Strawberrv  Ice  Cream.— Sprinkle 
n\^o  cup  of  sncrar  over  one  quart  of 
hulled  strawberries,  and  let  -^tand  for 
one  hour.  Scald  one  quart  of  thin 
cream,  sweeten  to  taste,  anci  let  pet 
cool.  Press  the  berrv  pulp  throuirh 
a  fine  sieve,  and  add  it  to  the  cold 
cream.  Freeze,  and  pack  in  ice  and 
s.nlf   to  ripen. 

Compote  of  Strawberries.— Boil  to- 
trofhcr  until  a  thick  syrup  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  of  sucrar  and  iust 
rnotij?h  wntor  to  dissolve  it.  Then 
rlron  in  jrcnfly  one  qunrt  of  fine.  ripe, 
hulled  berries,  and  let  cook  very 
crentlv  for  thre*'  minutes.  Lift  the 
berries  out  carefullv.  with  a  perforat- 
ed spoon,  and  lay  them  in  a  glass  dish. 


Skim  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  until  thick, 
then  pour  it  over  the  fruit  and  set 
r.side  to  cool. 

Strawberries  in  Rice  Cups.— Soak 
one  cup  of  well  washed  rice  in  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  warm  water  for 
an  hour.  Then  pour  it  in  a  double 
boiler  with  two  tablespoons  of  sugar 
and  one  and  one-half  cups  of  new 
milk.  Let  it  cook  very  gently  until 
the  rice  is  dry,  stirring  it  occasionally. 
Butter  .some  small  cups  well,  and  line 
them  with  the  rice.  Fill  up  the  cups 
with  fine  ripe  sweetened  berries, 
squeeze  over  a  little  orange  juice' 
cover  with  a  layer  of  rice,  and  set 
away  to  get  cold.  When  ready  to 
serve,  turn  out  carefullv  on  saucers 
heap  whipped  cream  around  them! 
and  garnish  with  a  few  ripe  berries 

—By   M.    F.    S. 

O ranged   Strawberries. 

Place  a  layer  of  strawberries  in  a 
deep  dish,  cover  thickly  with  pulver- 
ized sugar;  lay  in  alternately  berries 
and  sugar  till  all  berries  are  used. 
Pour  oyer  them  orange  juice,  in  the 
proportion  of  3  oranges  to  a  quart  of 
berries.  Let  stand  for  an  hour,  and 
just  before  serving  sprinkle  with 
pounded  ice 


Canned  Strawberries. 

Place  berries  in  pan  with  i  cup  su- 
gar for  every  quart  of  berries.  Let 
st«and  over  night,  then  drain  oflF  the 
juice,  put  on  stove  and  let  boil  until 
It  IS  as  thick  as  syrup.  Fill  jars  with 
berries,  pour  the  syrup  over  them 
boihng  hot  and  seal  at  once. 


Sun-Cooked    Berries. 

For  I  quart  of  fresh,  firm  straw- 
berries t«ike  r  pint  Rranulated  suRar 
and  l^  pint  water,  or  just  enough  to 
start  the  sugar  melting.  Boil  the  su- 
gar and  water  gently  till  it  threads 
when  dropped  from  the  spoon,  then 
add  the  berries  and  cook  5  minutes. 
Pour  the  berries  out  on  large  platters 
or  plates  and  set  in  the  bright  sun. 
Leave  in  the  sun  two  days  until  the 
syrup  is  like  jelly.  Do  not  reheat 
them  but  put  in  jelly  Rlasses  cold. 
Seal  tops  with  paraffine.  The  berries 
will  keep  their  shape  and  will  be  de- 
licious in  flavor.  Don't  try  to  do 
more  than  a  quart  at  a  time. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Gatt 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  Frtd  Trial  Package  la  KaiUd  to  Evtry- 
one  Who  Writes. 

A^'  ^"  3^^r'  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams.  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
mak  ng  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  la  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
S5?LS'![i**^®;.  '^^^.'  ^^^^^  o'  t^r'c'J.  "Preads  and 
mSSh        °"P*'^'  »Q<»  costs  about  one- fourth  as 

Rt^lKJ!^  v'*^'  ^  i*l^«'  Manufr..  47  North 
rrui  r,^  «??■•  ^-  y-  ^^^  ^®  '^'l'  "end  you  a  free 
l\}.i  X^J^i^^^'  *'"?  ^'^'of  card  and  full  Informal 


i^ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  May. 

Strawberry  Jam. 
Take  i  part  berries  and  2  parts  su- 
gar and  let  stand  over  night.  If  I 
am  pushed  for  time  I  simply  stir  the 
sugar  and  berries  well  together  and 
set  back  of  rage  so  the  sugar  will  dis- 
solve slowly.  Stir  often  to  prevent 
burning.  When  all  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved boil  briskly  for  exactly  6  min- 
utes from  the  time  it  begins  to  boil. 
Seal  at  once  in  glass  jars  and  you 
will  have  a  dish  fit  for  a  king.  Some 
may  think  this  altogether  too  much 
sugar.  But  just  shut  your  eyes  and 
put  it  in.  You  will  never  regret  it 
when  once  the  jam  has  been  tried. 

BRUNSWICK  STEW. 

This  famous  stew  was  originally 
made  with  squirrel  meat  in  place  of 
chicken,  but  as  squirrels  were  not  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  chicken  usually  is, 
the  latter  is  most  generally  used. 

Have  ready  a  large,  fat  fowl  cut 
into  convenient  sized  pieces,  six  good 
sized  potatoes,  one  pint  of  lima  beans, 
three  ears  of  corn,  four  medium  sized 
onions  and  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork. 
Choose  a  broad  bottomed  kettle  and 
place  half  of  the  pork,  chopped  over 
the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  potatoes 
which  have  been  sliced  thin  and  par- 
boiled, then  a  layer  of  lima  beans, 
next  of  corn  cut  from  the  cob.  then 
lastly  a  layer  of  chicken.  Repeat,  us- 
ing up  all  the  vegetables.  Add  three 
(|uarts  of  boiling  water,  cover  tightly 
and  allow  to  stew  slowly  for  three 
hours.  Then  add  six  large,  sliced. 
ripe  tomatoes,  one  level  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  of  salt,  and  a  good  pinch 
of  pepper.  Cook  slowly  for  another 
hour,  adding  more  water  if  needed. 
Then  rub  two  spoonfuls  flour  with 
four  of  butter.  Stir  in,  let  boil  up 
and  serve. 


LEMON  SYRUP. 


Lemons  often  spoil  in  warm  wea- 
ther, but  if  made  into  a  syrup  as  giv- 
en below  are  always  ready  for  lem- 
onade, pies,  sauces,  etc. 

Get  one  dozen  lemons  and  careful- 
ly grate  the  rind,  not  allowing  any 
of  the  white  part  to  be  used.  Squeeze 
out  the  juice  and  add  to  the  grated 
rind,  letting  stand  several  hours. 
Then  take  four  pounds  of  sugar  and 
make  into  a  thick  syrup  with  ju^t 
enough  water  to  boil  it  smooth.  Stir 
in  the  lemon  juice  and  bottle  in  small 
bottles,  dipping  the  corks  in  wax.  This 
will  keep  perfectly,  and  the  wax  may 
be  used  over  and  over  if  saved  for 
ibis   purpose. 


VALUE  OF  WATER  SUPPLY 
IN   HOUSE. 


Almost  Any  Farm  Residence  Can  Be 
Furnished   With   This  Conveni- 
ence at  Small  Cost. 

Recently  owing  to  a  break  in  the 
underground  water  pipe  running 
from  our  tank  at  the  well  to  our 
house  we  were  for  a  short  time  with- 
out a  flow  of  water  in  the  house.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  before  appreciated 
so  fully  the  convenience  and  useful- 
ness of  an  abundant  supply  o'  water 
in    the   house. 

I  believe  my  house  is  the  only  farm- 
house within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
that  has  this  great  convenience.  And 
yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  or  expensive 
an  undertaking  to  supply  water  to  a 
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Buy  Direct  from  Factory 

savins:  all  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealer. 

Elkhart  Buggies  and  Harness 

have  been  sold  direct  from  our  factory  to 
the  user  for  thirty-six  years.    We  are 

The  LAfgest  Manofactnrersin  the  World 

BellinK  to  the  consumer  exclUBlTel^.  We 
■hip  for  examination  and  approyal, 
gauranteelnt;  •'afe  dellrery.  No  cont  to 
youlf  notsatlBfled  as  to  style,  quality 
and  price.  Over  200  styles  of  — 
Vehicles  and  66  styles  of  Har- 
ness.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

Elkhart  Carriaf  e  &  Harness  Mf  (.  Co 
Elkhart,     >     .     .     .      ladiana 


farnily  residence  as  to  make  it  pro- 
hibitory. I  have  a  deep  well,  sixty- 
five  feet,  on  top  of  a  hill  198  feet 
above  the  water  level  of  the  river.  A 
windmill  does  the  pumping,  and  the 
t.-;nk  is  twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  forces  water  only  into  the  lower 
story  of  the  house  and  we  have  a 
bathroom  on  the  first  floor.  We  al- 
so have  water  in  the  kitchen. 

Some  years  ago  I  built  a  house  and 
had  a  bathroom  on  the  second  floor. 
We  got  our  water  from  a  large  cis- 
t(rn,  which  was  filled  by  rain  water 
from  the  roof,  filtered  as  it  ran  into 
the  cistern. 

We  had  no  windmill,  but  used  a 
hand  force  pump,  and  forced  the  wat- 
er into  a  tank  in  the  attic,  which  sup- 
plied the  bathroom,  closet  and  kitch- 
en. It  served  the  purpose  very  well, 
as  it  took  only  about  an  hour's  work 
once  a  week  to  fill  the  tank.  This 
arrangement  is  one  that  T  thfnk  most 
farmers  can  work  out  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  surely  well  worth  doiug. 

If  water  is  within  reach  in  the 
ground,  dig  a  well  near  the  house;  if 
not.  dig  a  cistern  and  wall  it  up  with 
concrete.  Anyone  handy  with  tools 
can  do  it.  To  make  concrete  it  re- 
quires four  parts  gravel,  three  parts 
sand  and  one  part  cement.  Mix  the 
mnt(;rial  together  thoroughly,  being 
free  from  dirt  or  objectionable  mate- 
rial, and  make  it  wet  enough  to  be 
.ibout  like  thick  mush.  The  wall  of 
ei-itern  should  be  about  two  inches 
thick. 

From  the  cistern  the  pipe  can  be 
conducted  to  where  it  is  wanted  in 
the  house,  mostiv  in  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  .\  goorl  hand  force  pump 
will  serve  iust  as  well  to  get  the  water 
into  the  tank  as  a  power  pumn. ex- 
cept for  the  labor  required.  What 
the  value  of  it  will  be  to  the  entire 
household  can  never  be  fully  appre- 
ciated  without  once  trying  it. 

The  above  suggestions,  of  course, 
anply  only  to  houses  so  situated  that 
the  source  of  water  is  lower  than  the 
lion'=;e  In  the  mountains  I  have  seen 
.1  crrnt  manv  houses  anrl  even  towns 
supplied  with  water  that  conies  from 
a   «:ource   hiv?her  than   the  house. 

In  such  cases  all  that  is  necessary 
i-i  to  stinnly  the  pipe  to  conduct  the 
writer  down  to  where  it  is  wanted. 
N'o  doubt  in  some  hilly  sections  this 
nrransrement  can  be  made.  But  the 
(•'"•ifern  idea  is  applicable  in  all  locali- 
ties where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall 
to  fill  .T  cistern  that  will  hold.  say.  a 
hundred  barrels,  and  that  i^  everv- 
wlifre  in  this  country  except  in  the 
arid    and    semi-arid    regions. 

As  digHne  on  the  cistern  mav  be 
(■one  nt  odd  times  .anyone  who  has  the 
strength    to   wield   a    pick   and    shovel 


can  do  this  part  of  the  work  himself. 

While  you  are  at  it  try  to  make 
connection  with  the  windmill,  as 
pumping  by  hand  gets  tiresome  and 
after  the  novelty  wears  off  the  tank 
is  frequently  left  empty. 

It  will  take  considerably  more  than 
rn  hour  a  week,  as  our  correspondent 
has    suggested. 


Keep   Peroxide   of   Hydrogen  in   the 
House. 

A  bottle  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
should  be  in  every  home  medicine 
chest.  Diluted  with  water  it  cleanses 
the  mouth,  sweetens  the  breath,  ar- 
rests decay  of  the  teeth,  and  makes 
the  gums  firm.  It  is  also  good  for 
sore  mouth  and  as  a  gargle  for  sore 
throat.  Applied  to  open  sores  it 
helps  along2in  the  healing  process, kill- 
ing all  germs  which  might  cause  the 
wound  to  fester.  There  are  many 
other  valuable  uses  for  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  Be  sure  to  buy  a  bottle 
the  next  time  you  go  to  town. 

To  Clean  Zinc. 
"Bon    Ami"    is    best    of   all.     Dutch 
cleanser  is  good,  but  does  not  leave 
a  s  bright  finish  as  "Bon  Ami." 


KEEP  THE  GRASS  CUT. 


A  little  later  your  wife  has  to  coax 
you  to  have  the  grass  cut  around  the 
house.  Soon  it  gets  too  long  for  the 
hand  mower,  and  the  team  and  mow- 
iuf^  machine  must  be  used,  and  that's 
srenerally  just  before  Independence 
Day. 

It's  an  unhand V  job.  the  horses  get 
nervous,  you  lose  your  temper,  and 
your  poor  wife  watches  from  the 
window  the  few  flower  beds  she  has 
ben  able  to  fix  up  trampled  beyond 
repair. 

Take  a  little  more  interest  in  things 
around  the  house.  The  barn  and  the 
fields  arc  not  all  of  farming.  Vou 
have  a  wife  and  family  to  bring  up. 
and  you  want  them  to  be  well  cared 
for  and  contented  as  the  cows,  we 
.ire  very  sure. 

.And  when  things  look  well  you  are 
bound  to  feel  a  reasonable  pride  when 
you  take  a  walk  around  with  your 
neighbor  on    Sunday  afternoon. 


To  Keep  Away  Ants. 

Red  peppers  kept  on  pantry  shelves 
one  or  two  at  each  end  will  keep  ants 
out  of  the   pantry. 


LADIES 


"I  WILL,  ftirni.sh  voiir  house 
free,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
man.^ion  or  a  cottare.  mind 
von.  positively  frpe,  i  want  to  furnish  a  million 
houses  free.  I  have  a  Special  Offer  to  make  to 
Chib  Nfana^^ers.  Will  you  he  one?  C.  Henry 
Papworth,  Mjjr.  Papworth  Co  ,  512  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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SHELTER  FROM  THE  SUN. 

Too  often  about  the  only  shelter 
the  hogs  have  is  the  shady  side  of  a 
rail  fence. 

If  you  really  don't  care  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animals,  nor  the  re- 
sults they  produce  for  you,  this  may 
answer  the  purpose,  but  you  should 
have  it  very  clear  in  your  mind  that 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  "hogs 
don't  pay."  How  could  they,  how 
on  earth  could   they. 

Just  so  that  you  will  know  how  they 
feel,  suppose  you  put  your  winter 
overcoat  on  some  sunny  harvest  day, 
and  load  oats  all  day  loner.  We  guar- 
antee the  hogs  will  have  shelter  from 
that  on. 

It's  only  a  question  of  a  few  min- 
utes at  best. 


LOOK  TO  THE  WATER. 


The  warm  weather  is  coming.  Do 
arrange  things  so  that  your  hogs  will 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water, 
not  simply  at  night  and  morning,  but 
all  the  day  long.  Hogs  are  apt  to 
get  thirsty  just  as  frequently  as  you 
do.  and  without  water  they  cannot 
"make  good"  as  good  as  with   it. 

They  need  water  to  bathe  in  as 
well  as  to  drink,  but  the  supply  must 
not  be  combined  unless  in  a  running 
stream  that  clears  itself  promptly. 
The  hog  is  naturally  a  clean  animal 
if  he  is  given  half  a  chance,  and  it's 
well  worth  while  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity. It  means  comfort,  and 
comfort  means  "peace  of  mind."  which 
is  conducive  of  flesh  and  fat,  that 
bring  the  profit  at  killing  time. 

PIGS  IMPROVE  PASTURES. 


Where  pigs  are  grazed  pretty  heav- 
ily they  improve  the  pasture,  provid- 
ing the  land  is  sound,  or  the  animals 
are  not  allowed  to  trample  it  when 
too  soft  from  heavy  downpours  of 
rain.  There  is  a  tendency  for  clover 
to  thicken  where  the  pigs  graze  the 
sward,  as  the  bottom  grasses,  too, 
thicken  up  all  the  better.  This  is 
partly  caused  by  the  evacuations  en- 
riching the  soil,  partly  from  the  tall 
grasses  not  geing  allowed  to  monop- 
olize the  situation,  for  your  hogs 
graze  low.  and,  in  a  measure,  because 
the  very  s;.iall  seed  (especially  the 
minute  white  clover)  passes  to  some 
degree  through  the  pigs  undigested, 
and  then  it  falls  on  to  kind,  rich  soil, 
grows    and    flourishes    exceedingly. 

OATS  FOR  EARLY  HOG 
PASTURE. 


"I  have  a  two-acre  patch  of  oats, 
under  hog  fence,  which  I  would  like 
to  pasture  to  hogs  if  I  thought  the 
waste  would  not  exceed  one-third  the 
crop.  Will  you  give  some  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  use  of  oats  as  a 
hog-pasture?"  Reader. 

Answer — Oats  make  a  splendid  for- 
age crop  for  hogs,  and  if  there  is  any 
shortage  of  pasture  for  them.  I  would 
most  certainly  advise  getting  them  on 
to  this  two-acre  patch  at  once.  Of 
course  there  will  be  some  waste,  but 
hardly  to  exceed  one-third  of  the 
crop,  and  this  waste  is  partially  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  no  labor  or 
expense  is  required  to  harvest  the 
crop.  We  have  sown  oats  and  rape 
together  for  early  hog-pasture  with 
the  best  of  results. 


Big  New  Buggy  Catalog  Just  Out. 

One  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind 
IS  the  Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness 
Mfg.  Co.'s  new  catalog,  which  shows 
all  their  newest  an<l  latest  designs. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  interested  read- 
ers a  picture  of  their  famous  "No. 
looo'   Bugg>t  is  printed  here. 

"No.  looo"  is  equipped  with  true 
sweep  bike  axles  and  twin  auto  seat, 
which,  as  the  picture  shows,  is  divid- 
ed. However,  the  upholstering  is 
made  all  in  one  part  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary seat.  This  buggy  is  said  to  be 
an  unusually  easy-riding  vehicle  and 
IS  built  perfectly.  Regular  buggy 
style  gear,  instead  of  the  bike  gear 
here  illustrated,  may  be  had  by  those 
who   prefer   it. 

"No.  looo"  is  made  with  steel  tires 
and  7^  or  f^-inch  solid  rubber  tires 
Sarvcn  Patent  or  Half  Dodge  Spoke 
wheels  can  be  had  on  this  buggy,  too. 
In  fact,  several  changes  may  be  made 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  user.  Many 
other  desirable  styles  are  shown  in 
the  big  p:ikhart  free  catalog  and  all 
are  good.  Before  investing  in  any 
kind  of  a  buggy  send  a  postal  to  the 
Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg 
Co..  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  sell  direct 
to  buggy  users,  cutting  out  all  deal- 
ers' profits,  and  their  prices  are  as 
low  as  any  on  good  vehicles.  Get 
your  name  on  their  mailing  list  at 
once  so  as  to  be  in  on  some  of  the 
good  bargains  they  are  now  offering. 

Values  of  Manures. 

Compared  with  well-rotted  barn 
manure,  there  arc  48.60  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  hen  manure  to  six  in 
barnyard  manure;  41  lbs.  of  potash 
to  ten  in  barnyard  manure;  and  67 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  eleven  in  barnyard 
manure.  The  analysis  is  based  on  a 
ton  of  hen  and  barnyard  manures. 

It  pays  then  to  take  care  of  the 
hen  manure.  Give  them  a  comfort- 
nble  house  and  make  them  live  in  it. 
Don't  let  them  roost  all  over  the 
buildings  and   machinery. 

Business    acumen    must    mark    all 
fr.rming.    and    one    of    the    first    steps 
inward    systematic    profit    is    to   know 
what    production   costs. 


Guernsey  Club   Meets. 

The  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  of  Amer- 
ica meets  in  Xcw  York  City  on  May 
T2th.  and  the  Brown  Swiss  men  have 
their  meeting  on  the  13th.  also  in 
Xew  York  City. 

ONE  WAY  TO  KEEP  THE  BOY 
ON  THE  FARM. 


Man  drr.ifjs  i>oI;ition  and  solitude, 
consequently  he  hunts  the  place  where 
the  greatest  number  of  people  congre- 
gate in  the  smallest  space — the  city. 
This  is  the  theorist's  reason  for  so 
many  country  boys  going  to  the  city, 
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where  he  gratifies  the  inborn  instinct 
to  rub  up  against  his  fellow  kind  to 
his  heart's  content.  Sometimes  he 
becomes  a  magnate,  and  is  heralded 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 

as  a  great  man— born  on    the    farm 

country-bred— raised  him.self  from 
obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  commenda- 
tion for  the  country-bred  youth,  and 
for  the  country.  But,  how  many  of 
all  the  lads  who  leave  a  good,  country 
home  for  the  city  ever  reach  this  high 
place  in  life?  Judging  from  the  mea- 
gre statistics  at  hand,  the  rate  is 
about  one  in  a  thousand.  The  rank 
nnd  file  of  country  lads  who  migrate 
to  the  city  merely  fill  in  the  cogs  of 
the  wheels  which  keep  grinding  away 


FOR   SALB   OR   BXCHANOBL 
Only  Two  Cents  «  Word. 

All  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  26  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering:  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  2  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This   Department   for   Live   Stock  Only. 

POUIiTRY. 


FOR  S.\LB — Good  honest  stock  es^s 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Price 
very  reasonable.  E,  G.  BRATTON 
Ryde,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymonth  Rocks,  America's 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Lfght  Brah- 
ma cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me. 
HERMAN    SHOCKEY.    Sand    Patch.   Pa. 


MISCBLLAMBOUS. 


HORSES    *^**'"«  ^}}^^  ^""^  C9,,  low* 

""*"•  City.  la.,  can  cure. 

FOR   SALB — Very   handsome     trotting 
mare.   In   foal    to   Perry   K.   213.   tlOO 
P.   J.    WYAND,   Cumberland.   Md. 

CATTLE. 


PITRB-BRBD    registered   Holsteln    bull 
calf,  sired  by   "Clothllde  Dekol   Dot's 

?^M^\.  ^°li'^  ^^^'  "May  Inka  Clo- 
th Ide.  Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MAD^SoN  COOP- 
I'^li.    I'll    Cturt,    Watertown     N.    V. 

RBGISTBRED    Holsteln-Friesian    Bulls 

an    ages.     Prices    reaaonablo.     AddIv 

to   R.   G.   WILLIAMS.  Canton.  Pa.     ^^ 

HOGS. 


FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  $13  to  120.  40-lb.  Pigs  |6.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.    WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont.  Md. 


FOR  SALB— Some   fine  Yorkshire   Pigs 
—no   better  stock   In   U.   S.     Just  Im- 
ported—new   blood.     A.    A-    BRADLEY, 
l-rewsbury,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 

Send  50c  In  stamps  for  6  months'  suh- 
scrlptlon  for  the  Horse  News  and  Speed 
Bulletin.  Finely  Illustrated  paper.  And 
receive  three  valuable  formulas  free- 
Bone  Spavin  Cure,  Heave  Cure  and  a 
good  Hair  Grower— all  genuine.  Ad- 
<*r®*»  P.   J.   WYAMD, 

Cnmberland,  Md. 


1  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

Ami  1  can  prove  it.      l"orty-five   yean  airo  I 
•  commented  w-lling  k:.1cs  to  the  user  k^ins 
;.   h.mhAvea  free  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
1^  in  return  until  he  had  lound  that  m,  kuile 
:  was  exactly  as  represented.       I   have  pat- 
jented  the  only  reliable     PlTLtSS  STOCK 
:>CAl.K.  complete  with   steel  frame,   com- 
pound l*am  and  l*am   bo«  without  extn 
charge,  sold  at  a  fair  price.      My    scale   to 
not  cheapest,  but  BUST.     I  wiU  send  yoa 
Julllnforniation.   a  scale   on  approval    ot 
r  Dock.      Keasons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  if  you 

108C         St.,    BlNGUAMTOM,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  same  monotonous  regulari- 
ty year  after  year.  This  is  what  the 
city  offers  to  the  average  youth.  He 
satisfies  that  inborn  craving  to  min- 
gle with  his  fellow  kind — that  is  all. 
He  learns  more  wickedness  in  six 
months  than  the  pure-air  country  boy 
could  learn  in  a  lifetime;  and  the 
country  is  not  free  from  evil  by  any 
means. 

The  boy  leaves  the  farm  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  because  he  loses  in- 
terest in  country  life,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  reasons  for  it.  the  great- 
est of  which  is  the  lack  of  proper  re- 
creation. It  is  a  tough  proposition  to 
work  all  the  day  long,  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  at  night,  when  the  chores  are 
done,  lounge  around  the  house  until 
bed  time.  The  mind  is  not  in  a  very 
receptive  or  pleasant  mood.  This  is 
when  the  youth  begins  to  brood  and 
ponder  upon  his  luck,  and  before  he  re- 
alizes the  magnitude  of  his  step,  he 
bids  his  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  adieu,  and  wends  his  way 
to  the  city. 

There  is  one  way  to  stop  this  un- 
natural migration,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  or  auto  bug- 
gv.  Every  farmer  who  has  a  son 
stricken  with  city  fever,  will  find  this 
the  surest  remedy  for  a  speedy  cure. 

The  farmer  has  rural  mail  delivery, 
the  telephone,  and  the  country  huck- 
ster wagon  delivers  groceries  to  his 
kitchen  door  twice  a  week.  Purchas- 
ing an  automobile  breaks  the  last 
thread  that  separates  him  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  and  virtually  makes 
him  a  suburbanite.  It  enables  him  to 
give  vent  to  that  in  his  make-up 
which  seeks  the  crowd,  and  he  min- 
gles with  his  15  mile  neighbors  to  his 
heart's  content;  it  practically  annihi- 
lates distance. 

A  good  car  can  be  bought  for 
from  $600  to  $1000,  and  one,  too,  that 
is  built  especially  for  country  roads. 
Such  a  car  is  cheap  to  operate  and 
ready  for  service  at  any  minute  of  the 
day.  The  cost  is  so  reasonable  no 
farmer  can  complain  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  automobile  cure  for  his 
son's  attack  of  city  fever  is  too  ex- 
pensive. 

Xo  farmer  can  do  too  much  to  keep 
his  boy  on  the  farm.  The  greatest 
economical  and  social  problems  the 
world  has  ever  been  troubled  with 
are  being  threshed  out  on  the  farm. 
Let  the  boy  go  to  college.  Give  him 
a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics and  science.  It  won't  do  him 
any  harm  to  read  in  the  Roman's  own 
language  how  the  great  men  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  farmers;  how 
the  elite  lived  in  country  homes  and 
tilled  the  soil.  An  education  of  this 
character  will  do  him  no  harm;  but, 
above  all,  give  him  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  soil  and  farming  that  is  known 
to  modern  farm  science.  This  will 
place  him  in  position  to  become  a 
man  among  men.  But  just  the  rno- 
ment  you  notice  the  symptoms  of  city 
fever,  give  him  a  dose  of  the  automo- 
bile cure.  It  is  the  most  eflfective  reme- 
dy for  this  too  frequent  malady 
among  our  country  lads. 

The  Internatnonal  Harvester  Com- 
pany makes  a  fine  auto  buggy.  Ask 
any  of  their  local  agents,  or  write  di- 
rect to  the  company,  at  Chicago, 
about  it.  One  of  these  machines 
*  would  not  only  keep  the  boys  at 
home  but  will  prove  an  indispensabe 
convenience  to  everyone  on  the  farm. 
It's  a  tremendous  saver  of  time  and 


horseflesh,  and  can  be  run  with  safe- 
ty to  owners  and  the  public  at  large 
by  anyone  who  can  be  trusted  to 
drive  a  horse. 


UP-TO  -  DATE    IMPROVEMENTS 
IN    CREAM    SEPARATORS. 


Cream  separators  come  and  go — 
every  year  some  new  names  and  some 
that  are  heard  of  no  more — but  all 
appear  to  have  little  effect  upon  the 
firmly  established  prestige  of  the 
"World's  Standard"  De  Laval  ma- 
chines, which  were  first  in  the  begin- 
ning and  which  their  makers  have 
spared  no  effort  or  expense  at  any 
time  to  keep  in  the  van  of  all  at- 
tempted competition. 

A  year  ago  we  commented  at 
length  on  the  many  and  novel  changes 
found  in  the  new  line  of  Improved 
De  Laval  machines  then  introduced, 
and  now  the  manufacturers  say  that 
a  year's  practical  experience  in  the 
actual  sale  and  use  of  the  new  ma- 
chines has  but  served  to  suggest  a 
little  greater  refinement  of  perfection 
in  the  1909  machines  and  to  bring  out 
some  points  of  advantage  not  fully 
appreciated  at  first  even  by  those  who 
had  designed  the  new  machines. 

The  interest  in  cream  separators  is 
so  great  the  present  year,  and  this 
wonderful  implement  is  productive  of 
so  much  profit  and  convenience  to  the 
dairy  farmer,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  review  again  some  of  the  radical 
changes  made  in  the  new  1908-1909 
De  Laval  machines. 


(A    Sectional   View) 

The  capacities  were  increased  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  while  there  is 
claimed  to  be  a  noticeable  imvrove- 
ment  in  the  still  more  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  butter-fat  from  the 
milk,  particularly  under  the  more  dif- 
ficult but  frequently  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  farm  and 
dairy  use. 

The  supply  can  is  now  low  enough 
to  meet  the  objection  that  has  some- 
times been  made  to  the  lifting  of 
milk  into  it.  It  is  spun  from  a  sin- 
gle sheet  of  tin-plate,  so  that  it  is 
seamless    and      absolutely      sanitary, 
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while  it  is  globe-shaped  and  thus 
avoids  any  splashing  over  of  the 
milk. 

The  bowls  retain  the  distinctive 
"Alpha-Disc"  and  "Split-Wing"  tubu- 
lar shaft  De  Laval  features,  but  have 
been  scientifically  re-designed,  from 
engineering  considerations,  so  as  to 
involve  the  least  air  resistance  in  be- 
ing driven  and  in  the  discarge  of 
cream  and  skim-milk  from  them. 

The  bowl  is  more  sanitary  in  its 
construction,  being  free  from  tubes, 
wings,  orifices,  or  any  part  which  are 
not  easily  unassembled  and  may  not 
be  quickly  and  completely  cleaned. 

The  supporting  spindle  now  sets 
well  up  under  the  bowl,  at  the  center 
of  weight  and  balance.  It  is  of  the 
combined  spindle  and  worm  screw 
type,  but  still  detachable  fron^  the 
bowl,  the  spindle  always  remaining 
in  the  frame  where  no  harm  can  come 
to  it.  It  is  thus  said  to  possess  all 
of  the  advantages  of  both  the  old 
double  and  single  bowl  pindies,  with 
none  of  the  previous  disadvantages 
of  either. 

The  top  bearing,  which  provides 
the  yielding  cushion  the  bowl  spindle 
must  have,  is  most  ingeniously  sim- 
ple, hardy  and  inexpensive.  It  is 
merely  a  circular  bowed  steel  spring 
surrounding  the  bronze  bushing,  un- 
affected by  wear  or  conditions  of  use 
and  easily  removed  and  replaced. 

A  new  feature  which  appeals  to 
every  housewife  is  the  arip  shelf  com- 
ing between  the  frame  and  the  stoll 
and  catching  any  oil  or  overflow  of 
milk  and  water,  that  might  otherwise 
run  to  the  floor. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  ma- 
chines every  part  has  been  carefully 
designed  with  reference  to  extreme 
simplicity,  not  only  of  itself  but  in  its 
assembling  with  the  other  parts  with 
which  it  must  fit,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  new  machines  have  been  com- 
pletely unassembled  down  to  the  last 
part  within  five  minutes  of  time,  by 
persons  who  had  never  touched  a 
separator  before,  and  then  completely 
reassembled  again  within  ten  min- 
utes without  the  slightest  trouble. 

The  new  machines  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  favorable  comment 
by  Experiment  Station  and  other 
authorities  and  many  experienced 
users  of  separators,  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate some  of  the  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with  before  and  some 
of  the  new  features  which  it  seems 
hard  to  be  without  once  it  is  known 
that  they  can  be  had. 

More  than  15.000  users  of  old  ma- 
chines— various  other  makes  as  well 
as  antiquidated  De  Laval — are  said  to 
have  availed  themselves  during  1908 
of  the  small  "trade"  allowances  which 
the  De  Laval  Company  makes  for 
such  old  machines,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  a  still  larger 
number  will  do  so  this  year. 

The  accompanying  sectional  view 
of  one  of  the  machines  illustrates 
some  of  the  new  features  mentioned. 


You    Can    Make   910.00   per   Day 
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MONEY   MAKING 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MEXICO 

Agricultural  Lands  and  Plantations  That  Are 

Veritable  Gold  Mines 

THE  "CALIFORNIA  OF  MEXICO" 

Few  people  know  of  the  golden  opportunities  certain  parts  of  I\Iexico  afford. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  west  coast  of  ^lexico,  now  tapped  by  the  new 
extensions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  there  are  opportunities  such  as  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 

This  fertile  and  beautiful  countrj^ — Sinaloa — has  been  overlooked  by  the  development  companies 
until  recently  and  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the  investing  public. 

CROPS  GROW  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  the  first  offering  will  naturally  profit  the  most,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  no  opportunity  today  holds  out  such  safe  and  highly  profitable 
returns  as  the  investment  of  even  nominal  amounts  in  this  garden  of  golden  sunshine  and  prolific 
crops. 

Here  can  be  grown  crop  after  crop,  as  fast  as  each  matures,  almost  any  crop  that  can  be  grown 
anywhere.  There  is  no  special  harvest  period.  The  growing  season  is  year  'round  and  the  abund- 
ant yields  are  enormous.  Two  crops  of  corn,  sugar  cane  and  other  prodiacts  which  in  the  States  we 
can  grow  but  one — gives  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  in  Sinaloa.  Then,  there  are  the  more  tropical 
crops,  such  as  bananas,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  famous  Sisal  Fibre. 

SISAL  FIBRE  IS  THE  MILUONAIRE  MAKER  OF  MEXICO 

One  acre  of  Sisal  Fibre  plants  easily  produces  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds  of  fibre  which  will 
bring  $50  to  $60  net  profit  per  acre.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  binding  twine  knows  the  unlim- 
ited market  and  the  good  prices  fibre  brings. 

The  January  Pictorial  American  says: 

dotted 
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of  land,  but  better  on  the  hilly  lands  bordering  on  the  coastal  plain,  which  are  not  "irrigated."  Thi^'croD*^  reau^JeJ 
absolutely  no  irrigation  and  is  originally  started  from  the  wild  plants  which  grow  in  numberless  auantities 
everywhere  In  the  State.  ^ 

THE  CLIMATE  IS  UNSURPASSED 

Labor  Is  plentiful  and  cheap.  We  offer  acre  tracts  in  amounts  desired  at  surprisingly  low  prices  and  easy 
terms.  Remember,  we  are  In  a  position  to  thoroughly  convince  you  that  this  is  a  safe  and  profitable  Investment 
before   you   buy.     You   will    miss   the   opportunity   of   your  life  if  you  don't  write  for  full  particulars  at  once. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  giving  fully  the  glowing  opportunities  this  new  country  affords,  but  we  will  glad- 
ly  mail    literature   containing   facts   and   figures   that   will  startle   you    with   their   enormous   possibilities. 

ANOTHER  EXCELLENT  MONEY  MAKING  OFFER 

We  believe  in  Mexico.  We  know  its  opportunities.  We  are  investing  our  own  money  and  we  are  offering  to 
those  who  wish  to  join  us.  an  opportunity  that  we  are  satisfied  has  no  equal.  Knowing  the  lucrative  possibili- 
ties of  Sisal  Fibre,  we  have  gained  control  of  extensive  fibre  plantations,  that  are  already  established  and  are  produc- 
ing and  marketing  fibre,  on  which  we  offer  Nhare  Intereiiti..  This  stock  is  offered  'at  very  attractive  prices  and  as 
soon  as  the  public  learn  of  the  solid,  profitable  returns  that  need  only  American  energy,  push  and  sagacity  to 
develop,  we  will   be  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  stock.     Our   plan    will   be   'first   come— first   served." 

A  ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT 

These  plantations  are  growing  fibre  today  and  we  predict  that  every  dollar  Invested  in  this  stock  now  will 
double  in  value  in  a  very  short  time.  And  why?  The  demand  for  fibre  from  which  binding  twine  and  cordage  are 
made  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  chief  reason  is  because  fibre  for  these  purposes  can  only  be  grown  in 
Mexico  and  as  yet  is  only  produced  in  a  limited  way.  American  methods— foresight— modern  progress  will  make 
a   wonderful   change   and   the   stockholders   will   get   the     benefit. 

I,et  UN  Klve  you  «ome  fart*  and  flKureii.  Thin  in  not  n  new.  unknown  product.  We've  been  in  tlie  twine  and 
eordaxe  bunineNi.  for  yeara— we  Itnow  whereof  we  xpeak.  It  will  comt  but  a  2c  Manip  to  vet  ««me  Information  on 
tiiis   Induntry    that    will    anrpriac   you.     Better   aend    today.      Addreaa 

PLANTERS  FIBRE  COMPANY,    '""fficTu'siA"' 
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SUBSCRIPTION— 25    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

11.00.     Single    copy    6    cents.  Discontinued    at    end    of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

^9*^^^'^®  REMIT— Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition  accepted    for   small   amounts. 

CHANCE  IN  ADDRESS— When  ordering  a  change  in 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
QrcssB 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  for  each  agate  line 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order! 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an   inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  first  day 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa, 


OUR  ADVERTISERS — We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  oe  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  w« 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sane- 
tioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing   the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— The  editors  are  always 

glad   to   examine   manuscrlps  suitable   for  publication 

hi  this  magazine.     Photographers  are  Invited  to  sub- 

^f  fi"  r^^?-^''^P*Jf*  °^  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 

I  2^  f^""  '!/^\-  Stamps  should  accompany  both   manu- 

I  rr^e*"n*o^\"c'ce^p'tSd?^'•"^'^  ^°  ^"^"^*  *^«»^  '«'"-'    ^'^^y 

of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 
,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


IMPROVEMENT      IN     BUSINESS 

AND  THE   LESSON   OF  THE 

HARD  TIMES. 

It's  all  rubbish  to  say  that  farmers 
suffered  none  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
tremendous  upheaval  of  values 
through  which  the  country  has  just 
finished  passing.  It's  true  he  was 
better  prepared  for  such  a  crisis  and 
suffered  less  than  any  other  class, 
but  yet  he  did  have  his  share.  We 
are  all  members  of  one  great  nation 
and  no  considerable  part  of  us  can 
suffer   without   affecting   the    whole. 

"All  are  parts  of  stupendous  whole 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the 
soul." 

The  farmer,  averaging  the  country 
over,  has  been  especially  blessed  with 
good  crops,  and  a  fairly  steady  mar- 
ket at  good  prices.  But  the  lean 
years  had  left  many  holes  to  be  fill- 
ed up.  many  worrying  mortgages  and 
debts  to  be  taken  care  of. 

All  branches  of  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  also  had  years  of  steady 
employment  at  good  wages.  They 
were  in  better  shape  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  panic  of  1903,  but  yet 
suffered   more   than   the   farmers. 

After  all  we  must  look  deeper  for 
the  real  reason;  we  must  find  it  in 
the  difference  in  the  very  man  him- 
self. 

The  farmer  lives  his  life  close  to 
Nature;  he  is  always  within  her  influ- 
ence, and  of  necessity  a  close  ob- 
server of  Her  workings.  So  depend- 
ent upon  Her  is  he  that  he  becomes 
almost  a  very  part  of  Nature  Her- 
self, and  She  moulds  his  habits  of 
life  as  though  after  Her  own  fixed 
laws.  He  is  forced  to  recognize  his 
human  limitations  and  to  realize  his 
dependance  upon  the  Creator  of  all. 
Conservatism  is  bred  in  his  bone; 
dislike  of  the  artificial  is  part  of  his 
make  up,  and  appreciation  of  things 
at  their  true  value,  and  thrift,  are  les- 
sons  easily  learned. 

With  the  factory  worker  and  the 
nan  whose  living  is  earned  in  the 
town  all  is  so  different.  Artificiality 
is  the  key-note  of  everything  that 
surrounds  him.  It's  in  the  very  air 
he  breathes.  If  he  ever  does  come 
into  contact  with   Nature,  it  is  on  a 


\\alk  through  the  park  where  he  dare 
not  even  step  upon  the  grass,  or  on 
a  Sunday  trolley  ride  to  some  picnic 
ground  too  crowded  for  comfort. 

His  earnings  are  good,  but  living 
is  so  expensive.  Even  decently  fresh 
vegetables  are  out  of  the  question 
except  now  and  again.  At  least  a 
fair  amount  of  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment he  must  have,  but  nothing  is 
free.  Almost  all  the  lanalord  leaves 
goes  to  keeping  up  an  artificial  ap- 
pearance, utterly  beyond  his  means, 
foolish  and  disgusting  in  reality,  and 
yet  made  necessary  by  the  very  con- 
ditions  under  which   he   lives. 

Everything  around  him  teaches 
false  ideas  of  values,  and  waste  and 
extravagance  are  the  doctrines  he  is 
persuaded    to   follow. 

More  than  his  share  of  illness  falls 
to  his  lot  and  the  widow  is  robbed 
to   give   him    a   decent   burying. 

The  savings  bank  margin  is  small, 
and  lack  of  work  for  any  length  of 
time  means  misery  and  suffering  such 
as  is  an  absolute  impossibility  in  the 
country. 

Can  these  things  ever  be  different? 
Is  it  possible  for  the  townsman  to 
lift  himself  above  them?  Will  he 
work  out  for  himself  a   salvation? 

There  is  a  solution,  but  it  must  be 
worked  out  on  the  land,  on  the  very 
land  itself,  each  plot  of  which  stands 
ready  to  meet  without  expense  a 
large   part   of  the   family's   living. 

But  we  must  stop  right  here  and 
complete  our  story  in  the  July  num- 
ber. 


want    to    cover      it      without    getting 
western    circulation    that    is    of     little 


benefit  to   them. 


ARTICLES   AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


WHAT  OUR  PAPER  STANDS  FOR 

For  the  Farmer,  First,  Last  and  All 

the  Time. 

But  unselfishly  and  with  malice  to- 
ward none. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  East,  and 
by  the  East  we  mean  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
states  where  farming  conditions  are 
more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  reach  of  the  ad- 
vertiser whose  market  is  the  thrifty 
country  people  of  the  East,  and  who 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether 
old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to 
subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and   trouble. 

FARM    BRIDES    AND    GROOMS 
GET  A   YEAR'S   SUBSCRIP- 
TION  FREE. 

We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  on 
a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  there 
until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  busi- 
ness has  kept  him  in  the  city  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  who  has  asked 
us  to  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly 
that  the  future  of  every  young  farm- 
er and  his  bride  will  be  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out 
with  a  good  farm  paper  to  grow  up 
with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do 
so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 

frSi  *°^  P^^^c  ^°';  ^  J*^^""'^  subscription 
to  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farm- 
^'■'  ^airyman  and  Poultry  Raiser 
.  All  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks  of  the  weddinjr 
your  name  and  address,  ana  the  date 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  for  twelve  months 
without  any  expense  to  you  Re- 
member the  paper  will  not  be  sent 
to  you  beyond  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription   IS  paid.     Of  course   you 

wl     h'  T^^'^  °^  expiration  and  we 
will  be  glad  of  renewal. 
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Prosperity  of  the  Pure  Bred  Dairy  Cattle  Interests  Growing 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Great  Breeders'  Associations 

Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 


HE  month  of  May  saw  the 
Annual  Meetings  of  the 
Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Dutch  Belted 
Cattle  Associations,  and 
all  reported  advancement. 
Interest  in  pure  bred  stock  is 
shown  by  increase  in  registration; 
business  prosperity  by  increase  of 
transfers,  and  recruits  to  the  dairy 
interests'  by  new  membership  in  the 
various    breed   associations. 

Good   feeling  among  the   men   who 
breed  the  different  sorts  of  dairy  cat- 
tle has  been   growing,  and  the  mem- 
bers   of     the    dif- 
ferent   a  s  s  o  c  ia- 
tions   now  attend 
each     other's    an- 
nual   m  e  e  t  i  n  gs 
and   cattle     sales, 
where    a     few 
years   ago     they 
studiously    avoid- 
ed  them. 

A    m  o  V  ement 
which   will   go  far 
to   strengthen  and 
cement    this  good 
fellowship    is    the 
newly     organized 
"United     Dairy 
Interests."    origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Va- 
lancey    R.    Fuller, 
of    the      Practical 
Dairyman      .Asso- 
ciation.and    form- 
ed  of   representa- 
tives    of    all     the 
dairy      cattle    or- 
ganizations.     Mr. 
Robert     Scoville. 
•  if    New    York 
City,   a    Guernsey 
breeder,      is      the 
President,     a 
member     from 
each  of  the  dairy 
cattle    a  s  s  o  c  ia- 
tions  has  been  ap- 
pointed   to   repre- 
sent     his      breed. 


more    dairy    cows,    and    better    dairy 
cows,  has  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  eastern  butter  dealer  gets 
most  of  his  butter  from  the  west,  so 
it  is  in  the  west  that  the  dairy  cattle 
business  is  booming.  All  the  breed 
associations  report  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  cattle  in  the  west  and  mid- 
dle west,  and  a  perusal  of  the  lists 
of  transfers  of  the  various  breeds 
shows  that  for  one  sale  in  the  east, 
there  are  a  round  dozen  in  the  west, 
middle  west  and  south. 

The  dairy  farmers  forced  the  pas- 
sage  of   the   "Oleo"    Bill,     which   has 


Imp.  France  VIII,  12,550  lbs.  of  Milk  in  a  Year. 

^.  .   X,      p.  „       •  ,      ,^"\P-  Prance  VIIT  had  a  record  of  12.550  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year,  on  the  Is- 

and   Mr.   Fuller  is  land   of  Guernsey.     She   had   no  other  teed  but   grass  and   roots,  and   was,  as 

the    Secretary,  is  the  custom  on  the  Channel   Islands,  tethered.    Mer  photograph  shows  what 

Such  an  aggrega-  ?   beautiful  dairy  cow  she   is.     She  is  now  one  of  the   White   Springs  herd  of 

:on    of     men    in-  Guernseys,  at   Geneva.   X.   V.   where   the   "France    Family"   predominates 
ferested  in  breed- 


ing  dairy  cattle  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  pure  bred  dairy  inter- 
ests, and  doubtless  will  do  so. 

One  thing  that  has  operated  to 
bring  about  the  steady  advance  in 
the  pure  bred  cattle  business  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  Grout  or  "Oleo" 
bill.  Millions  of  dairy  cows  were 
needed  to  supply  the  butter  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  great  out- 
put of  spurious  "butter"  sold  for  so 
long  to  the  public.  Those  who  will 
use  oleomargarine,  can  get  it.  but 
they  know  what  they  are  buying; 
those  who  want  butter  and  will  pay 
for  it.  get  what  they  buy.  where  for- 
merly they  paid  ft)r  butter  and  very 
often  got  oleo.  This  demand  for  the 
real  article  has.  of  necessity,  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  dairy  industry,  and 


resulted  in  this  large  increase  in  dai- 
rying: if  they  will  watch  the  oleo  in- 
terests, and  see  that  the  hill  "stays 
passed"  they  can  bank  on  continued 
prosperity  in  their  line  of  work.  .And 
they  need  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  those 
financially  interested  in  making  imi- 
tation butter  have  no  intention  of  al- 
lowing so  enormously  profitable  a 
business  to  be  stopped.  They  are, 
like   "Brer'   Rabbit."   laying  low. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reports  of 
the  various  breed  associations  with 
the  Holstein-Friesian  people  yet  to 
he  heard  from,  are  most  encouraging, 
and  things  look  bright  for  the  pure 
bred    dairy    interests 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

On  the  first   Wednesday  in  May,  as 


usual,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  took 
place,  in  New  York  City.  With  a 
membership  of  431,  there  were  pres- 
ent  only   forty-six. 

The  President's  report  showed  15,- 
107  animals  registered  in  the  past 
year,  an  increase  of  nearly  2,000  over 
the  previous  year.  There  have  been 
278  tests  accepted  by  the  Club, 
among  them  139  private  butter  tests 
and    10   private   milk   records. 

The  Club  has  voted  $1,000  for  the 
.\laska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  and 
$500  to  the  National   Dairy  Show. 

A  r  e  s  o  lution 
providing  that  no 
private  test 
should  be  re- 
cord e  d  where 
the  reported  per- 
centage of  butter 
fat,  or  the  amount 
of  fat,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  same 
in  the  highest  au- 
thenti  c  a  t  e  d  or 
confirmed  tests; 
and  that  no  pri- 
vate test  should 
be  recorded 
where  the  amount 
of  butter  was  re- 
p<irtcd  as  being 
in  excess  of  3 
lbs.  a  day.  both 
to  take  effect 
from  January  i, 
T909,  was  voted 
''own  at  the  Di- 
rectors' meeting. 
W'ith  so  many 
auth  e  n  t  i  c  a  te  d 
tests  to  the  cred- 
i.  of  the  breed, 
the  private  tests 
are  p  ractically 
useless;  as  the 
skeptical  natura- 
ally  say.  "If  the 
test  would  stand 
it,  why  was  it 
not  authenticated 
or  con  firmed?" 
This  is  the  sec- 
ond year  that  the 
progressive  few 
have  endeavored 
to  put  an  end  to  private  tests,  and 
for  the  second  time  they  have  been 
set  back. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  the 
total  receipts  as  $56,743.94;  the  ex- 
penses $41,954.92.  The  entry  fees  of 
cattle  amounted  to  $39,059;  transfers. 
$1,754;  membership  fees  for  new 
members.   $1,300. 

Mr.  Elmer  A.  Darling  was  made 
President  of  the  Club  for  the  six- 
teenth successive  year.  F.  W.  Ayer. 
of  Philadelphia.  Vice-President:  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  R.  M.  Gow.  were  reappoint- 
ed. Mr.  Gow's  name  has  become  fa- 
miliar to  Jersey  breeders.  a>  he  has 
done  a  great  <leal  in  the  line  of  writ- 
ing for  the  press  on  the  work  of  the 
record  animals  of  the  breed,  the  ca- 
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pabilities  of  the  Jersey  cow,  etc.  In 
Portland,  Me.,  there  is  a  man  who  is 
a  mine  of  information  as  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  especially  as 
to  the  city  of  Portland.  He  sends 
out  a  small  booklet  on  the  cover  of 
which  is  printed,  "Ask  Mr.  Lowell; 
he'll  know."  If  you  want  information 
at  the  office  of  the  Club,  ask  Mr. 
Gow;   he'll  know,  if  anybody  does. 

M.  D.  Munn,  Hy.  S.  Redfield,  C 
T.  Graves  and  T.  S.  Marston  were 
made  Directors. 

This  meeting  was  rather  stirred 
up  by  the  charge  made  against  two 
members,  that  of  by-bidding  at  a 
western  auction  sale,  one  being  ac- 
cused of  using  a  breeder's  name  as  a 
bidder  by  wire,  with  no  authority. 
This  charge  resulted  in  the  resigna- 
tion as  a  Director,  after  he  had  been 
elected  by  proxies,  of  one  of  the  ac- 
cused members,  Mr.  Marston  being 
elected  in  his  place.  Strange  to  say, 
the  other  member  against  whom  the 
allegations  were  made  was  made  the 
Club's  representative  in  the  United 
Dairy  Interests. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE  INTERESTS 

The    Annual    Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  was 
recently  held  in 
New  York,  and 
was  the  largest 
att  ended  and 
most  enthusiastic 
ever   held. 

The  report  of 
the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  show- 
ed that  the  year 
had  been  the 
most  prosperous 
»n  the  Club's  his- 
rory.  The  in- 
come d.iring  th' 
year  was  over 
$20,000,  more  than 
a  six  fold  in- 
crease in  the  last 
fifteen  years  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  has 
been    secretary. 

Officers  ''lected 
were:  President, 
Jis.  M.  Codman. 
Brookline,  Mass.* 
Vice  -  Presidents, 
Dr.  F.  VV.  Bro- 
phy,  Chicago,  Til.: 
E.  T.  Gill.  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.; 
Sec  r  e  t  a  r  y  and 
Treasurer,  W  m. 
M.  Caldwell,  Pe- 
terboro,  N.  H. 
Executive  Com- 
mittee: The  Pres- 
ident, S  e  cretary 
II nd  T  r  e  a  surer, 
and  J  a  s.  Logan 
Fisher,     Philadel- 


report  had  been  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  thirty  days  after  birth 
of  the  calf,  when  they  may  be  regis- 
tered any  time  before  they  are  three 
years  old.  If  a  birth  report  is  not 
filed,  or  the  animals  registered  before 
six  months  of  age,  they  can  only  be 
registered  by  the  approval  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $10.00. 

$500.00  was  appropriated  for  special 
premiums  and  representation  of  the 
breed  at  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
and  a  like  amount  for  the  Alaska- 
Yukon  Exposition.  $100.00  was  ap- 
propriated for  special  prizes  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair.  The  offering  of 
several  silver  trophies  was  also  an- 
nounced. 

.A.  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
was  given  to  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames  for  the 
great  work  he  had  been  doing  at 
Langwatcr  farms,  the  home  of  the 
great  dam  and  daughter,  Dolly  Bloom 
and  Dolly  Dimple,  in  making  such 
wonderful  records.  It  seems  rather 
surprising  that  the  same  honor  was 
not  accorded  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Lewis, 
of  the  White  Springs  Farm,  Geneva. 
N.  Y..  for  the  great  influence  for  good 
his  importations  from  the  Island  of 
Guernsey  have  had  on  the  breed,  as 
he    has    imported    large    numbers    of 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 
A   GREAT   COW   DEAD. 


Listen  to  two  Holstein  breeders 
talking  together  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  if  they  get  through  without  men- 
tioning the  bull  King  Segis,  it  will  be 
worthy  of  note.  This  bull,  the  head 
of  the  Moyerdale  Herd,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y..  is  justly  the  most  celebrated  bull 
of  the  breed  today,  although  he  is 
but  five  years  old,  having  sired  twen- 
ty A.  R.  O.  daughters,  among  them 
the  world's  record  junior  two-year- 
old,  Princess  Segis  89345,  who  made 
24.48  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days; 
and  the  world's  record  senior  two- 
year-old,  Leila  Inka  De  Kol  85174, 
wlio  made  24.61   lbs. 

Moyerdale  Herd  is  also  the  home 
of  the  latest  Champion  cow  of  the 
breed,  Grace  Fayne  2nd.  Home- 
stead, whose  latest  achievement  was 
the  yielding  of  35.55  lbs.  of  estimated 
80  per  cent  butter  in  seven  days,  and 
the  average  fat  content  of  her  milk 
was  5.42  per  cent.  This  is  a  wonder- 
ful  record,  especially  as  to  the  fat. 

Grace  P\ayne  2nd.  Homestead  has 
been  a  persistent  record  maker,  hav- 
ing given  as  a  two-year  old  16.28  lbs. 
of  estimated  80  per  cent,  butter  in 
seven    days,    her    milk    showing    then 


over    3    per    cent 


Imp.   Raymond  of  The  Free!. 

The  head  of  the  White  Springs  Herd  of  Guernseys  is 
the   Preel   ii353-     The  great  son  of  Masher's  Sequel,  and   t 
markably  handsome  Raymond  of  the  Preel  VI.  and  his  half- 
of  the  Preel  II. 


Imp.  Raymond  of 
he  sire  of  the  re- 
brother,  Raymond 


phia;  Howard  B.  Tuttle.  Naugatuck, 
Conn.;  Robert  Scoville,  New  York; 
S.  M.  Shoemaker,  Eccleston,  Md.; 
W.  D.  Hoard.  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.; 
Chas.  L.  Hill,  Rosendale,  Wis.;  Ezra 
Michener,    Michener,    Pa. 

A  most  important  step  was  taken 
in  the  registration  of  Guernseys  in 
The  Herd  Register,  in  requiring  that 
all  must  be  registered  before  they 
were   six  months  old,   unless  a  birth 


animals  of  the  best  type  and  pro- 
ductive powers.  The  Guernsey  has 
grown  away  from  perfection  of  type 
in  this  country  and  needed  the  im- 
pulse of  blood  from  cows  with  level 
ud«lcrs.  full  fore  udders  and  straight 
h.'ick  and  runif)s.  The  Lewis  inipor- 
tati<.ii>  lia\e  done,  and  are  doing  an 
immensity  of  l;.»(»(1.  although  in  an- 
other direction  ironi  the  Langwatcr 
work  of  produftion. 


contniue      to 

world   with    record   breakers 


fat.  She  steadily 
in  creased  her 
yield  from  year 
to  year  until  she 
made  the  record 
first  noted  above. 
As  some  fa- 
mous men  die  at 
just  the  right 
time  to  have  their 
names  descend  to 
future  genera- 
tions  with  lustre 
un  d  i  m  m  e  d.  so 
ihis  great  cow, 
Grace  Fayne  2nd. 
l^omcstead  died 
just  after  the 
greatest  Holstein 
record  was  com- 
pleted. She  was 
apparently  in  the 
best  of  health, 
;nd  was  out  to 
pasture.  E  v  i- 
dently  she  took  a 
sudden  cold,  a'i 
she  sickened 
quickly  with 
pneumonia,  which 
resulted  in  her 
death,  a  heavy 
mis  fortune  to 
r\fr.  Moyer.  as 
she  would  have 
been  priceless  as 
a   breeder. 

Ho  w  e  V  e  r.  as 
long  as  Mr.  Moy- 
er has  daughters 
of  King  Segis, 
and  Mr.  Gillet  as 
superintendent, he 
will  d  o  u  b  t  1  e  ss 
startle      the      Holstein 


In  March  was  the  time  to  put  the 
pasture  tences  in  shape  so  that  you 
wouldn't  have  to  leave  the  corn  patch 
or  hay  held  to  drive  out  the  cows 
■md  |)atch  up  the  break.  Many  a 
good  hired  man  has  quit  because  of 
bad  pasture  fences. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 
FAT  BASIS  FOR  BUTTER. 

The  varying  fat  basis  in  the  com- 
putation of  records  is  a  source  of 
much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  try  to  keep  track  of  those  of 
the  different  breeds.  The  Jersey  peo- 
ple have  for  years  used  the  85  per 
cent,  fat  basis  in  computing  butter; 
the  Holstein  breeders  have  used  the 
80  per  cent  basis;  the  Guernsey  folks 
use  the  85  per  cent.,  as  do  also  the 
Ayrshires. 

Some  of  the  breeders  say  a  cow 
gave  so  many  "pounds  of  butter," 
others  say  "pounds  of  fat;"  the  but- 
ter may  be  on  either  the  eighty  or 
eighty-five  per  cent,  basis,  the  form- 
er always  giving  the  advantage  in 
the  total  pounds. 

Take  the  Guernsey  cow  Twilight 
Lonan,  for  instance.  Her  yield  on 
the  eighty  per  cent,  basis  is  1,247  lbs. 
of  butter,  while  on  the  eighty-five  per 
cent  basis  it  is  1,174  lbs.  Then  there 
is  the  wonderful  Jersey,  Jacoba 
Irene,  whose  yield  of  1191  lbs.  of  but- 
ter at  the  lowest  fat  basis,  shrinks  to 
1 121  lbs.  on  the  higher  basis.  Colan- 
tha  4th's  Johanna's  butter  record  is 
on  the  80  per  cent,  basis,  and  loses 
appreciably  when  figured  by  the  high- 
er  percentage. 

The  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  Guernsey 
breeders  can  follow  each  other's  rec- 
ords with  comfort,  while  when  the 
record  of  a  Holstein  is  spoken  of  to 
them  in  "pounds  of  butter."  they 
think,  and  indeed  often  say.  "O,  yes, 
but  that's  only  80  per  cent,   butter." 

In  the  printed  records  the  butter- 
fat  yield  is  used,  almost  invariably, 
and  one  can  figure  out  the  butter  to 
suit  one's  self;  but  owners  usuallv 
speak  of  the  yield  of  their  cows  in 
terms  of  commercial  butter,  and  may 
use  either  the  lower  or  the  higher 
fat  percentage,  according  to  custom 
with    their    particular    breed. 

The  85  per  cent,  standard  seems  to 
be  most  favored,  and  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  have  all  the  breed 
records  in  conformity,  if  some  plan 
could  be  evolved  which  would  not 
work  a  hardship  on  any  breed.  This 
variation  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
by-gone  days  when  the  breeds  were 
at  swords'  points  with  each  other 
Perhaps  the  "United  Dairy  Inter- 
ests can,  in  time,  remedy  this'  matter. 

COW  COMFORT. 


Page  Five 


Muslin  for  the  Windows. 

About    the      time      the      sun    shines 
brightest  on  the  windows  in  your  cow 
barn,    go    there    and    hold    your    hand 
near  the  glass,  and  then  on  it.     Pretty 
hot.    isn't    it?      Get    your    wife    to    let 
you    have    an    old    sheet,    cut    it    into 
pieces  to  fit  a  couple  of  your  window 
sashes,    take    the    glass    out    and    tack 
the    muslin    in;    or    take    the    window 
sash  out  and  tack  the  muslin  secure- 
ly all  around  the  window  frame.  Then 
the    next    day    go    at    the    same    time 
ani     feel    the    air    near    those    muslin 
windows    and    put   your   hana    on    the 
muslin    itself.       Quite      a      difference 
from  the  hot  glass,  eh?     Well,  if  vou 
feel   the  difference,  so  do  your  cows. 
Have  every  other  window  in  the  cow- 
stable    muslin    instead    of    glass,    and 
you  will  make  your  cows  more  com- 
fortable;   and    when      they    are    more 
comfortable,  they  will  give  you  more 
milk. 


REAL  AND  FAKE 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

IMPROVEMENTS 


A  year  ago,  m  keeping  with  its  policy  of  ALWAYS  HOLDING  A 
POSITION  FAR  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ALL  ATTEMPTED  COMPE- 
TITION, the  DE  LAVAL  Company  put  on  the  market  an  entire  new 
Ime   of   Improved   Farm   and   Dairy  sizes  of  cream  separators. 

They  were  brand  new  in  every  part,  from  the  supply  can  at  the  very 
top  to  the  shape  of  the  base  at  the  very  bottom,  and  reflected  the  result 
of  three  years  of  study,  experiment  and  test  by  the  DE  LAVAL  engi- 
neers .and  experts  throughout  the  world,  based  on  thirty  years  of  expe- 
rience in  cream  separator  invention,  development  and  use. 

Every  good  feature  of  previous  DE  LAVAL  machines  was  bettered 
and  many  new  and  novel  ones  added,  accomplishing  greater  simplicity 
of  construction,  case  of  cleaning  and  replacement  of  parts;  less  cost  of 
repairs  where  necessary;  easier  hand  operation;  more  complete  separa- 
tion under  hard  conditions;  greater  capacity,  and  a  material  reduction 
of  prices  in  proportion  to  capacity. 

A  year  of  practical  experience  in  the  actual  sale  and  use  of  100,000 
of  the  new  machines  in  1908  but  served  to  suggest  still  greater  refine- 
ment of  manufacture  and  a  few  finishing  touches  of  perfection  in  the 
details  of  construction  of  the  new  line  of  machines  as  they  are  now 
offered  to  1909  buyers. 

The  1908-T909  changes  in  the  DE  L.WAL  machines  on  the  whole 
have  been  SO  COMPLETE  .\XD  REMARKABLE  that  the  man  who 
hasn  t  seen  and  used  an  Improved  DE  LAVAL  really  cannot  know  what 
the  perfect,  up-to-date  cream  separator  is  TODAY. 

The  new  DE  L.\V.AL  machines  literally  "SWEPT  THE  FIELD" 
in  TQ08  and  competition  was  driven  to  such  desperate  extremity  that 
THIS  YK.\R  most  of  them  have  come  out  with  all  kinds  of  CLAIMED 
advertising  and  catalogue  "improvements."  Nearly  evervbody  has  an 
"IMPROVED"  T909  machine  and  is  making  a  PLAY  for  business  on  that 
basis. 

But  we  make  the  POSITIVE  STATEMENT  that  there  is  not  A 
SINGLE  NEW  OR  .ACTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  in  anv  of  them,  and 
while  some  features  have  been  bettered  it  has  been  merely  through  the 
appropriation  of  DE  L.\V^\L  ideas  from  TWO  TO  TWENTY  YE.ARS 
OLD  and  in  most  cases  long  since  discarded  in  DE  L.W.AL  construction. 

That's  a  PL.MX  STATEMI-XT.  made  in  plain  words  that  no  one 
can  fail  to  understand.  It  has  the  knowledge,  experience,  reputation  and 
capital  of  the  DE  L.W.AL  Company  behind  it.  Some  people  won't  heed 
It:  some  people  won't  believe  it.  That  will  be  their  loss.  Those  who  do 
will  profit  and  benefit  by  it. 

We  stand  ready  to  PROVE  IT  to  any  one  desirous  of  buying  a 
separator  for  the  first  time  or  of  trading  in  an  old  and  out-of-date  ma- 
chine for  a  new  one. 


-o- 


THE     DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  K   Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

121J&  121S   Fin>ert  St. 

PHlL.AbRI..PIIIA 

lOiumtn  &  SHiraiiientoSts 

SAN    FRANCimO 


General  Offlcest 

165     BROADWAY, 

NEW    YORK 


173-177  Wil1i«m  .Street 

.IfONTRBAL. 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

WINNIPEG 

107  First  Street 

PORTLAND,    ORBO 


Page  Six 

Start  Now  to  Fight  the  Flies. 

Flies  love  dirt  and  thrive  in  it;  a 
dirty  cow,  or  a  dirty  stable,  or  a  dirty 
lot  of  dairy  utensils  will  always  at- 
tract them  in  numbers  which  will 
grow  steadily.  A  cow  bothered  by 
flies  is  not  going  to  make  as  much 
milk  as  one  which  is  free  from  them; 
a  stable  where  these  pests  swarm 
will  not  turn  out  as  clean  milk  as  one 
that  is  free  from  them.  Sticky  i\y 
paper  is  not  only  messy  looking,  but 
the  cat,  or  the  dog,  or  the  proprietor 
is  pretty  sure  to  get  fast  to  it  sooner 
or  later;  the  poison  paper  which  is 
set  in  a  dish  of  water  is  dangerous 
where  there  are  pets  or  children. 

It's  the  old  story:  keep  them  out 
and  you  won't  have  to  catch  and  kill 
them.  Early  in  the  summer  is  the 
time  to  begin  this  warfare,  and  all 
summer  is  the  time  to  keep  it  going. 
Don't  spare  the  whitewash,  keep  tne 
stable  clean,  don't  leave  muK  stand- 
ing around,  keep  the  cows  clean,  doors 
closed  and  windows  screened — here 
is  another  advantage  of  the  muslin 
window — and  use  on  the  cows  some 
application  which  will  protect  them. 
The  following,  given  bv  the  Farmers 
Advocate,  of  Canada,  is  an  excellent 
one:  '4  gal.  fish  oil;  J,<^pint  coal  oil; 
4  tablespoons  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Mix  these  thoroughly  and  apply  once 
a  week,  but  not  on  the  udder.  Do 
not   apply    before    milking. 

CHEESECLOTH  A  DAIRY  HELP. 

This  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  good 
supply  of  cheesecloth  for  use  in  the 
dairy.  When  pans,  or  pails,  or  cans, 
or  covers,  parts  of  the  separator,  bot- 
tles, etc.,  arc  cleaned  and  set  aside 
until  the  next  using,  cheesecloth  laid 
over  them  will  help  wonderfully  in 
keeping  out  dust,  and  preventing  their 
contamination    by   flics. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  destructive 
live  thing  about  the  farm  than  the 
common  house  fly.  Where  there  is 
manure,  there  must,  perforce,  be 
flies;  but  dairy  utensils  and  milk  must 
be   protected  from  them,  at  all   times. 

They  carry  dirt  and  disease.  Your 
dairy  appliances  may  be  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  yet  if  flies  can  get 
to  them,  your  work  is  in  good  part  un- 
done. Cheesecloth  is  very  inexpen- 
sive, and  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean  with  only  a  mini- 
mum of  labor. 

If  you  set  a  full  pail  of  milk  down 
in  the  dairy  room,  throw  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth  over  it  until  you  empty 
the  milk;  when  you  have  your  milk 
cans  cleansed  and  dry,  do  the  same 
thing,  setting  them  in  a  row,  with  a 
piece  laid  across  long  enough  to  cov- 
er all  the  openings;  if  you  set  the 
covers  aside  separately,  c«»vir  them; 
if  you  have  milk  bottles,  do  not  leave 
them  with  open  mouths  to  catch  dust 
or  invite  flies,  lay  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth over  the  table  full.  When  your 
separator  parts  are  cleaned  and  drie<l. 
if  you  do  not  immediately  put  them 
together,  cover  them,  or  when  the 
machine  is  all  i>ut  to<.,r(tlier  again,  cov- 
er it. 


Keep  a  supply  of  clean  pieces  of 
cheesechith  at  hand,  and  get  in  the 
habit  of  using  them,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  w(»rk  they  will  save 
you  in  a  s<'con«l  rin>ing  of  things 
which  you  have  cleaned  once,  and 
which  have  become  dusty  or  unfit  to 


U.S. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 


U.S. 


The  Separator  Used  by 

Prominent  Dair3mien 

W.'J/GiLLETT  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owns  the  Holstein  Cow 

COLANTHA  4TH'S  JOHANNA 

that  holds  the  V/orld's  Record  for  milk  and  butter. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Scribxer   of  Rosendale,    Wis.,  owns  the  celebrated 
Jersey  Cow 

LORETTA  D.   No.    141,708 

who  won  in  the  most  famous  dairy  cow  test  held  in  America. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Hii>i,  of  Rosendale,  Wis.,  owns  the  famous  Guern- 
sey Herd  and  Champion  and  Grand  Champion  Cow 

TWILIGHT  LONAN  No.  12,484 
ALL  THESE  FAMOUS  DAIRYMEN  USE 

United  States  Cream  Separators 

In  fact  the 

Most  Progressive  Dairymen  Everywliere  Prefer 
the  UNITED  STATES  and  USE  IT. 

Remember  the  U.  S.  Separator  holds  the  World** 

Record  which  record  wa3  made  in  competition 

with  the  leading  separators  of  the  world. 

The   1909  Model 

has  Greatly  Reduced  Djameter  of  Bowl, 

making  them  ojiorate  easier — and  still  re- 
tain their  great  milk  capacity. 

Send  for  Illustrate  J  Catalog  No.  26 

Warehouses  in  every  dairy  section  of  the  U.  S  and 
Canada. 

Vermont    Farm    Machine   Co., 

Bellows  Ralls,    Vermont.  j 


U.S. 


U.S. 


ttse   because   tliey   have   been   left   un- 
covered. 


DO   YOUR  COWS  JUSTICE. 

If  you  have  ten  cows  and  no  sep- 
arator, it  will  pay  you  to  get  a  sepa- 
rator, even  if  you  have  to  sell  two 
cows    to   do   it. 

Sell  your  two  poorest  cows,  if  you 
have  any  poor  ones,  and  )^et  what  will 
he  of  far  more  Roorl  to  you.  With  a 
separator  you  will  pet  all  the  fat  in 
the  milk:  you  will  have  warm  skim 
milk  t(.  feed  to  your  calves  or  pigs; 
yon  can  get  a  uniform  cream,  and,  if 
you  make  butter,  it  will  have  a  better 
llavor  and  will  keep  better,  and  bring 
a    higlur    |)rioc. 

Housekeepers  are  told  "Let  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins  Do  Your  Work," 
and  nf)  df)ubt  these  twins  have  their 
plair  in  the  economy  (»f  housekeep- 
ing; but  they  cannot  possibly  be  as 
valuable  an  aid  as  the  Money-Sav- 
ing Twins  the  dairy  farmer  may  com- 
man<l.  the  [*>abcock  and  the  separator. 
The  first,  to  tell  y<.ti  what  yjuir  cows 
are  doing  for  yoji;  the  second  to  do 
all  there  is  to  be  done  to  what  the 
cows  are  giving.  The  first  will  do 
you  justice  by  telling  you  which  cows 
you  fjught  to  keep  ami  which  to  get 
rid  of;  the  second  will  do  the  ((.ws 
justice    by   making     the      best    of   the 


cows'  yield,  for  the  butter  maker,  for 
the  calves,  the  pigs,  and,  best  of  all, 
for  your  pocketbook. 


GOOD   SIZE   CALVES. 


On  May  17th.  was  born  at  Tuscola 
county.  Mich.,  to  Gerusia  Irene,  No. 
57641.  a  Holstein  bull  calf  weighing 
125  lbs.  before  it  sucked.  On  May 
20th.  Tuscola  Belle  111.  Xo.  47010.  o'f 
the  same  henl.  gave  birth  to  twins, 
a  bull  and  heifer,  weighing  80  lbs. 
each. 


Keep  a  careful  eye  on  the  pastures, 
and  be  sure  to  have  green  food  com- 
mg  on  for  the  time  when  the  grass 
is  burnetl  up  an<l  the  cows  have  to 
work   too  hard   for  a   living. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
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M.d»l  wd  HlKhiM  A»mrt  tt  tb.  JamMlMni  Etpr«!tl«o 
Al.s.)lutclv.-.ir-1ifcrl,t.    l-rcspfvcs  voi.rcnsil.wr ; 
1  pr.nMcs  Iresh.  sikcuI.  lit  |...  .i  (,.r  your  c.iltle 

wli.^'T  ?    '•^'i'"'    •'"*   •*    >""'  cx„cnM  for 
Winter  leedinii  if  stoc  k 

Staves  <.|  scle.rrd  ti.nl^r.  U,..,,,,  of  Jjeavy 
refiae.l  iron  |.,ri,„n)f  prrt<(  t  la.Ult  r.  Simple 
doors,  quicklv  put  in  pl.Lc—no  to,i,plit.,tcd 
fasteningrs.  1  asy  hllm?.  n.J  emptyinif.  J-^fry 
«Ilo  fully  (ruarantpe.l.    \un  £.in  erect  it  yotirself. 

«riie  t.~l..y  lor  free  (llustrateil  iatal,.ifue. 
wttn  testiinontaU  from  own.rs 

Kconnmy  8Uo  &  Mfif.  (  o. 
"««     3«H  Frodertck.  Md. 
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l*age  Seven 

Things  That  Any  Farmer 
Can  Build  For  Himself  VithI 

Concrete 

Concrete  is  used  by  thousands  of  progressive  farmers 
for  the  construction  of  walks  around  the  house,  and  to  the 
outbuildings;  for  dry  and  clean  poultry  houses  and  pigger- 
ies ;  for  airy,  dry  and  non-burnable  stables ;  and  for  walls 
and  fences. 

u  Tj^-^  "^^  °^  concrete  is  not  limited  to  the  construction 
of  buildings.  W  hen  mixed  and  ready  to  be  placed,  concrete 
IS  simply  a  form  of  liquid  stone,  and  it  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage anywhere  that  stone  would  be  desirable.     But— 

In  building  with  concrete  remember  that  the  success  of 
your  structure  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  cement  used. 


ATLASw 

#!■  ■*  I  Makes  T 


FOMENT 


Makes  The  Best  Concrete 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  is  always  uniform  in  quality 
— which  means  that  it  is  alike  at  all  times  in  composition, 
color,  fineness  and  strength. 

4,500,000  Barrels  of  ATLAS  were  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 

"Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and 

on  the  Farm.'* 

It  conuini  directions  for  making  and  handling  concrete,  also 
many  specifications,  sectional  drawings,  and  photographs  of  the 
smaller  constructions  that  can  be  buiil  by  the  layman  without 
skilled  labot. 

When  buyinc  cement  atk  your  deal  r  for 
AT  LAS,  if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Department  I  2  7  30  Broad  Street.  New  York 

DaUy  productive  capacity  over  40.000  barrels  the   Maiia  Jllftt 
larrest  In  the  world.  owss^  wh»« 


TRADE  MARK 


ATLAS 


•CiMMl 


SUIT  YOUR  HERD  TO  YOUR 
FARM. 

In  an  agricultural  paper,  a  corres- 
pondent asks  what  breed  of  cattle  he 
.should  .select  for  his  dairy,  and  the 
answer,  which  deals  in  generalities, 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  prospect- 
ive dairy  farmer's  "liking"  for  any 
particular  breed.  That  is.  he  is  ad- 
vised to  have  the  breed  he  "likes 
best." 

He  may  like  Jerseys  best,  and  his 
farm  may  be  on  hilly,  rough  land,  with 
sparse  pasture,  and  in  a  location 
where  the  land  is  exposed  to  winds 
from  a  large  body  of  water.  That 
sort  of  a  fartn  would  be  no  place  for 
Jerseys,  no  matter  how  much  he  lik- 
e<l  them.  Ayrshires  would  be  the 
cows  he  should  have.  He  might  Iikc 
llolsteins,  but  a  farm  of  this  sort 
would  be  no  lit  place  for  them,  ei- 
ther, if  he  is  to  get  the  best  use  out 
<jf   them. 

Also,  it  would  make  a  great  differ- 
ence whether  he  intended  to  sell  mar- 
krt  milk,  <»r  to  make  butter,  or  to 
^entl  his  milk  to  a  creamery,  or  !<»  a 
cheese  factory.  In  fact,  if  he  had  his 
farm,  he  would  have  to  make  his  bus- 
iness cr»nform  to  its  location,  and  the 
breed  <(f  cattle  which  would  do  best 
on   it,  would   be  the  breed   to  use. 

The  advice  to  keep  the  kind  of  cows 
he  "liked,"  is  about  a.s  sensible  as  to 
tell  a  man  who  would  go  into  the 
trucking  business,  .and  preferred  the 
clean-limbed  trotter,  to  use  trotting 
blood  instead  of  Clydes  or  Shires. 


TO   SIMPLIFY   THE   BABCOCK 
TEST. 


Bulletin  Xo.  170,  sent  out  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cont.iins  the  results  of  experiments 
carried  on  by  J.  \V.  Mitchell  and  \V. 
O.  Walker  to  shorten  the  length  of 
time  retpiired  for  making  a  Babcock 
test.  The  new  test  bottle  is  describ- 
ed as  follows  in   the  bulletin: 

"We  started  our  work  on  the  prin- 
oii)le  of  the  use  of  a  small  centrifuge 
to  be  placed  on  the  spindle  of  the  or- 
dinary centrifuge  f.ir  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  c«.nveying  the  water  to 
the  bottles  while  the  machine  was  in 
motion.  This  necessitated  a  moditi- 
eatitin  of  the  te^t  bottle  for  the  pur- 
iHtsi'  ,,f  receiving  the  water  fnim  the 
>inail  centrifuge.  .After  much  experi- 
mental work  we  have  succeeded  in 
(ievising  a  centrifuge  and  bottle  that 
gi\..-     e\ery     satisfaction. 

'The  small  centrifuge  that  is  plac- 
ed <»n  the  spindle  ot  the  m.achine  for 
the  purpDsr  of  adiling  water  to  the 
bottles  while  in  motion,  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  term  'water  centrifuge,' 
tlure  being,  in  addition,  the  large 
ciiitrifuge  for  whirling  the  bottles. 
The  t'irst  forms  of  centrifuge  designed 
by  Us  were  made  on  the  principle  of 
.1  hollow  cylinder  i)erf»irated  for  the 
exit  of  the  water.  It  had  a  horizon- 
tal plate  with  wings  on  its  upper  side, 
the  purpose  of  these  being  to  set  the 
water  in  motit)n  and  prevent  its  fall- 
ing   to    the    bottom    of    the    centrifuge 


to  too  great  an  extent,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  direct  it  in  two  main 
streams,  upper  and  lower,  to  fill  two 
rows   of   bottles   in   the   machine. 

We  have  discarded  the  wings  en- 
tirely so  that  now  the  centrifuge  is 
perfectly  simple  in  construction,  con- 
Mstmg  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
with  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
wall  perforated.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  particles  of  dirt  that 
might  be  in  the  water  used  entering 
the  centrifuge  and  stopping  up  the 
perforations,  we  converted  the  above 
mentioned  horizontal  plate  into  a 
strainer  consisting  of  a  solid  bottom 
with  sides  of  wire  gauze  that  can  be 
easily  removed  and  cleaned  when 
necessary.  The  whole  centrifuge 
slips  on  to  the  spin<||e  of  the  ordi- 
nary machine  and  the  water  is  sim- 
ply P' Hired  in  at  the  top  through  the 
cone-shaped,  cover   of   the    machine. 

"The  bowl  and  graduate.i  ne.'k  *)f 
the  bottle  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  test  bottle  In  addition,  our 
bottle  possesses  a  second  neck  of  a 
tunnel  or  inverted  cone  shape  for  re- 
ceiving the  water  from  the  water  cen- 
trifuge on  the  spindle.  The  upper 
end  of  this  neck  is  bevele..  for  the 
two-to]<l  purpose  of  catching  the 
uater  tr.nn  the  centriiuge  and  pre- 
venting the  fat  in  the  graduate.,  neck 
from  overriowing.  The  lower  end  of 
the  neck  is  reduced  in  size  and  pro- 
longed into  a  curved  tube  for  the 
puri.o.t^,,t  preventing  anv  fat  from 
(Concluded  on  Page  ig.) 
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OUR    HORSES 


HORSE  SQUIBS. 


The  only  drug  in  the  horse  market 
just  now  is  the  scrub. 

The  fast  walking  horse  earns  the 
most  money  upon  the  farm. 

The  mare  that  is  raising  a  colt 
should  be  given  milk  producing  feeds. 
Do  not  overlook  the  abundant  use 
of  the  brush  and  currycomb  just  now. 
The  collar  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  harness.  See  that  it  tits 
properly. 

Do  not  overtax  the  mares  after 
foaling  if  you  would  have  the  colts 
do  their  best. 

The  colt  that  is  kept  tiev.  in  a  stall 
and  has  no  exercise  is  almost  sure  to 
become    unsound. 

An  occasional  grooming  will  not 
make  a  well  groomed  horse.  It  takes 
systematic    work   every   day. 

Steady,  judicious  work  will  not  hurt 
the  brood  mare  but  suuuen  changes 
and  undue  exertion  should  be  avoid- 
ed. 

Do  not  let  the  horses  show  a  run 
down  or  spiritless  condition.  Good 
care  and  watchfulness  will  prevent 
this. 

Occasional  variety  of  food  is  de- 
sirable, but  if  a  radical  change  is  to 
be  made,  it  should  be  worked  grad- 
ually. 

Look  at  the  stallion's  feet  before 
using  him.  If  they  are  poor  or  de- 
fective his  colts  are  likely  to  have 
the    same    defects. 

Aside  from  brushing  off  the  dirt 
and  loose  hairs,  currying  opens  the 
pores,  softens  the  skin  and  produces 
a   sleek,   shiny  coat. 

Buyers  and  shippers  are  always 
ready  to  pick  up  good  horses.  It  is 
one  crop  for  which  the  farmer  does 
not  need  to  seek  a  market. 

Stock  on  the  farm  is  now  absolute- 
ly imperative  and  next  to  the  dairy 
cow  there  is  nothing  that  turns  surer 
money    than    the    draft    horse. 

.•\  great  deal  of  the  unsoundness  to 
which  horse  flesh  is  heir  is  due  to 
heredity.  This  is  further  evidence 
of  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  care  in 
breeding. 


THE  FARMER'S  HORSE. 


An  Address  by  Carl  W.  Gay,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 
The  horse  about  which  I  am  to 
talk  to-day  needs  no  introduction.  He 
is  one  you  all  know,  the  draft  horse. 
I  want  to  discuss  the  subject  from 
three  points  of  view:  I'irst,  What  is 
the  farmer's  horse?  Second,  Why? 
Third,    How    is    he    best    produced? 

It  has  been  very  appropriately  said 
that    market    horses   are   classitied   ac- 
cording  to   their  jobs.     Thus   we   find 
all    market    horses      grouped    in    four 
great  classes.  In  the  first  is  one  whose 
job  is  to  furnish   horse   power  to  the 
packer's    van    or    jobber's    dray;    then 
there    is    another   class,    whose   job   is 
to  haul   some   one  who  can  aflford  to 
be    hauled    in    luxurious    vehicles;    an- 
other class   for   the   speed-  and   road- 
horse,  and  one  for  the  different  types 
of    saddle-horses.       A    horse's    utility 
depends  primarily  upon  his  power  of 


locomotion,  and  whether  he  is  a 
draft-  or  a  speed-horse  depends  up- 
on whether  he  moves  the  mass  of 
his  body  and  whatever  is  attached 
thereto  with  power  or  at  great  pace. 
The  basis  for  all  market  classifica- 
tion is  utility;  and  when  the  consumer 
demands  a  horse  of  specified  type  it 
is  because  a  horse  of  that  particular 
tvpe  is  best  adapted  to  the  line  of 
service  required.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a    matter   of   fad    or   fancy. 

Hence   we   adopt   the   market   speci- 
fications  as    our   standard    of   what   a 
draft-horse    should    be.     The    first    es- 
sential   in    this    standard      is      weight, 
and  it  has  been  shown  by  market  sta- 
tistics   that    each    and      every    pound 
which     a     horse      weighs     over    1400 
pounds   adds   about   twenty-five    cents 
to    his    market      value.       The    market 
standard    of    weight    in    a    draft-horse 
is   a    ton.   the     minimum     being    1600 
pounds   in   condition.     There   are   two 
reasons    for    this.       First,    weight    in- 
sures   efficiency    in    a    draft-horse    by 
adding   to   the    resources    upon   which 
he   may  call   in   the     performance   of 
his    work.     A    light      horse     or   team 
starts    and    moves    its    load    by    sheer 
muscular    exertion    and    nerve    force, 
while   the   heavy   draft   horse   can   ac- 
complish   much    by    merely    throwing 
his  weight  into  the  collar.     Secondly, 
weight    increases      the      efficiency    of 
the  draft-horse  by  making  it  possible 
for  him   to   utilize   his   powers   to   the 
utmost.     A    light    pair    may    possess 
all  the  power  and  courage  necessary 
to    move    a    load,    but    they    lack    the 
weight    to    hold    them    to    their    work 
and   are   consequently   pulled   to   their 
knees  at  each   effort. 

When   it   is  borne   in  mind  that  the 
draft-horse,    in    his    highest    estate,  is 
a  city  horse,  moving  enormous  loads 
through    crowded    streets      and    over 
hard,  slippery  pavements,  this  second 
advantage    of    weight    becomes    appa- 
rent.    Important    as    we    have    shown 
it   to  he,   however,  weight   alone  does 
not    make   a   draft-horse.       There   are 
good  mechanical  reasons  why  a  horse 
must   be    set   up,   developed  and    pro- 
portioned  in   a   definite   way   in   order 
to  serve  best   the  purpose  of  a  draft- 
horse.     The   sum   of   these   distinctive 
characteristics    constitutes    the    type. 
One  of  the   first  things   pertaining  to 
the   type   that   one   should   consider   is 
lowsetness.        The    physical    principle 
underlying   the    advantage    of   lowset- 
ness is  that  "the  nearer  the  center  of 
gravity    to    the    base    of    support    the 
more    stable      the      equilibrium."        A 
stable  equilibrium  favors  power,  while 
an    ecjuilihrium      easily      displayed    is 
crMulucivf    to    speed.        The   length   of 
limb    is    very    largely    determined    by 
the    length    of      cannon-bone,      and    a 
short      cannon-bone      insures      better 
support    below    the    knee.       Further- 
more,   by   the    laws    of   correlation    of 
parts    the    cannon-bone    becomes    an 
index    to    the    general    proportions    of 
the    horse,    and    a    short   cannon    indi- 
cates a  short,  compact  horse,  while  a 
long    cannon    suggests    a    leggy,    nar- 
row,   light-middled,    loose-coupled    in- 
dividual.    It  is  a  fact  that  buyers  for 
a   certain   purpose   prefer  a   somewhat 
toppy,  upstanding  horse  to  the  squat- 


ty, extremely  short-legged  sort,  but 
where  power  is  the  sole  object  in 
view,   the    low-set   type    prevails. 

Breadth    is    the    next      of    the    type 
characteristics   to   note.      "Wide   as   a 
wagon"  is  a  common  phrase  descrip- 
tive of  the  draft-horse  ideal.     The  la- 
terial    dimension    is    chiefly    a    matter 
of   the   bony   framework   or   skeleton, 
and    its    objects    are    twofold:      First, 
power  is  the  product  of  muscular  ac- 
tivity, and    the   skeleton   is   the   foun- 
dation upon  which  the  muscular  sys- 
tem  is   based;   therefore   ample   foun- 
dation   is      necessary.       Furthermore, 
the    horse    that      stands      wide    has    a 
greater   base   of   support   and    greater 
stability  for  power.     Depth  of  rib  to- 
gether with   the  well-sprung  rib  of  a 
wide  horse  means  heart,  lung,  and  di- 
gestive   capacity.       Compactness    has 
already    been    referred    to   as   a   desir- 
able attribute  in   the   draft-horse.     In 
the    first    place,   it   insures   concentra- 
tion  of  power,  "bunching  hits,"  as  it 
were.     Then,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  seat  of  power  is  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters   while    it    is    applied    against    the 
collar,    the    importance      of      a    short 
back  and  close  coupling  is  plain.     Fi- 
nally,   that    characteristic    which    best 
expresses      power      is        massiveness. 
Massive  appearance  comes  from  mus- 
cular   development.     The    muscle    of 
power    is      short,      thick     and    bulky, 
compared  with  the   long,   lithe,  band- 
like muscle  of  speed.     Therefore,  the 
heavy    muscled    draft-horse    presents 
a  massive  apeparance.  In  fact,  for  one 
word,  massive  is  perhaps  the  most  de- 
scriptive of  any  that  could   be  appli- 
ed to  a  draft-horse   or  colt.     Closely 
allied   with   massiveness   is   substance, 
or    "bone,"    as    the    horsemen    call    it. 
There    is    sometimes    such    dispropor- 
tionate  development      of     bone      and 
muscle    that    the    contraction    of    the 
muscles    may    break      the      bones    to 
which  they  are  attached.     If  you  are 
going    to    have    this    great    muscular 
horse  you   must  have   sufficient  *'tim- 
ber"  under  him.     Vou  do  not  want  a 
draft-horse  superstructure  with  coach- 
h<»rse    underpinning.       Excellence    in 
this    respect   is   not   altogether   deter- 
mmed    by    the    number    of    inches    a 
horse  measures  below  the  knee,  how- 
ever.    The    character     of     the      bone 
must    be    considered    along    with    the 
amount.     It  is  substance  with  quality, 
the  most  of  the  best,  that  is  the  ideal. 
A   horse   of  any  tvpe   must   have  a 
good    foot,    but    it    happens    that    the 
foot    of    the    draft-horse    goes    wrong 
in    one    way,    that    of    the    road-horse 
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in  an  entirely  different  way.  For  that 
reason  there  is  a  peculiar  form  and 
texture  of  horn  especially  desirable 
in  the  foot  of  a  draft-horse.  The 
tendency  in  this  case  seems  to  be  to- 
ward a  flat  foot  of  shelly  horn,  while 
the  contracted,  deep  heels  with  na- 
vicular disease,  the  common  defect 
of  the  road-  horse's  foot,  are  seldom 
encountered  in  horses  of  the  draft 
type. 

What  we  should  look  for  then,  in 
the  draft-horse,  is  a  nice,  full,  round 
foot,  with  sufficient  depth  of  heel  and 
arch  of  sole  to  overcome  the  tenden- 
cy to  become  fat,  and  a  tough,  dense 
horn. 

There  is  one  thing  more  essential 
to  the  typical  draft-horse,  and  that  is 
a  good  walk.  On  account  of  the  fact 
that  he  does,  or  should  do,  his  work 
at  the  walk,  the  value  of  a  draft-horse 
is  much  enhanced  if  he  .^e  a  good 
walker.  Three  things  which  deter- 
mine efficiency  at  this  gait  are  length 
of  stride  to  cover  the  ground,  direct- 
ness in  the  flight  of  the  foot  with  no 
paddling  or  interfering — the  former 
being  most  common  on  account  of  a 
draft-horse  usually  standing  toed  in, 
due  to  his  big,  wide  front — and  a 
snappy  way  of  going  which  insures 
the  least  possible  time  being  consum- 
ed in  taking  a  single  step.  If  the 
advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  and  energy  ex- 
panded by  each  of  these  in  a  single 
step  is  multiplied  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  steps,  the  aggregate  for  the 
day's  work  must  be  great. 

The  sum  of  all  these  desirable  char- 
acteristics is,  in  brief,  what  a  draft- 
horse   should  be. 

The  draft-horse  is  the  horse  for 
the  farmer,  for  five  very  good  rea- 
sons: 

First,    because    the    farmer    has    the 
means   at   hand   by   which   to   produce 
these    horses.     You    would    not    thiuK 
of    advising    the    man    who    has    good 
corn  ground   to  grow  wheat  if  it  ne- 
cessitated his  buying  a  new  farm  that 
was    adapted    to     the  prouuction     of 
wheat.     The    same    reason    applies    to 
this    case    in      point.       I    believe    that 
there  are  but  few  farms  in   this  state 
where   there   is   not   at    least   one   pair 
of  mares   suitable,   if  mated   with   the 
proper   horse,  to   produce   marketable 
draft-horses.       Second,      there      is    a 
strong  natural  force,  with  which  every 
breeder   is   confronted,   which   contin- 
ually   results    in    variation.       For    in- 
stance,   you    think    you    own    what    is 
the    best    mare    on      earth,    and    you 
breed    her   to   what   is   claimed   to   be 
the   best   horse   on   earth,  and   expect 
to  get  what  will  be  the   best  colt  on 
earth — but   you   don't.     The   fact   that 
he  is  inferior  to  both  sire  and  dam  is 
due  to  variation.     The  thing  most  es- 
sential   to   the   draft-horse   seems   less 
influenced    by   this   force     than   those 
desired    in    the    other    types,    such    as 
speed  or  action.     In  other  words,  the 
degree   of   uniformity   which   you   will 
realize    on    what    you    are    striving    to 
attain    in      breeding      draft-horses    is 
greater    than    in    any    other    class    of 
horses.     This    is    the    second    reason. 
With   regard   to  the   third:    You   have 
here  a  proposition  that  becomes  self- 
sustaining   at    the    age    of   two    years, 
because    of    the    common    practice    of 
working  them  as  two-year-olds.     You 
have   only  to  carry   these   horses   two 
years    before    they    begin    to    pay    for 
their    keep.     The    fourth    is    another 


matter  of  risk.  If  you  have  a  bunch 
of  draft  colts  on  your  farm  to  bring 
up  to  market  age  you  take  very  much 
less  risk  of  those  colts  becoming 
blemished  or  injured  in  any  way 
which  renders  them  unmarketable 
than  you  do  with  anv  other  class  of 
colts.  Take  your  wire,  for  instance. 
That  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
injury.  Your  draft  colt  is  far  more 
quiet  and  less  apt  to  get  into  the  wire 
in  the  first  place  than  your  high-bred 
colt,  and  if  he  does  get  in  it,  he  does 
not  tear  himself  all  to  pieces  getting 
out  again,  as  a  colt  of  nervous  tem- 
perament is  apt  to  do.  Then  if  the 
two  of  them  get  in  both  get  hurt  alike 
and  both  get  out  again,  it  may  dis- 
qualify the  harness-  or  saddle  horse, but 
unless  extensive,  it  will  not  material- 
ly reduce  the  market  value  of  the 
draft-horse.  The  last  reason:  You 
put  these  colts  in  as  two-year-olds. 
While  the  average  market  age  of  a 
horse  is  five  years,  many  are  market- 
ed before  that.  If  you  are  a  good 
feeder  and  caretaker  the  preparations 
of  your  colts  for  market  consists  sim- 
ply in  doing  your  moderate  day's 
work  in  the  field,  and  they  go  from 
your  hands  to  the  market  without 
any  middlemen.  You  won't  find  any 
very  wide  range  between  what  the 
producer  receives  and  what  these 
horses  finally  bring  in  the  market. 
It  does  seem  to  me  we  have  five  very 
good  reasons  why  this  draft  horse  is 
the   horse   for  the   farmer   to  breed. 

What    Constitutes    a    Good 

Brood  Mare. 

Xow,   in   regard   to   his   production. 
Understand,   1   am   not   referring  now 
to    pure-bred    stock,    but      to    market 
horses.     I    have    already      stated    the 
fact    that   you   have    the   mares   avail- 
able,  the   wherewithal  to   begin   these 
breeding    operations.     This    question, 
perhaps,   presents   itself:    You   have   a 
number    of    mares    and    you    want    to 
select    the    best;    what    constitutes    a 
good      brood-mare?        The      average 
breeder   does    not    attach    enough    im- 
portance   to    the    mare.     The    brood- 
mare  of   many  an   Eastern   farmer  is 
the    mare    that    is    simply      "good    for 
nothing' — but    breeding.     After    they 
have    done    everything   else    they    can 
with    the    mare    and    she      has    failed, 
they    breed    her.     You    could    not    ex- 
pect    very    good     results      from    that 
procedure.     The    things    that    make    a 
mare    a    good    brood-mare   do   not   al- 
ways make  her  a  goou  market  mare, 
and  some  things  desirable  in  the  sire 
are  not  so  important  in  the  dam.     In 
the    selection    of   your   mare,   get   one 
that    has      some      possibilities      as    a 
brood-mare;  a  big.  roomy  mare,  with 
constitution.      I    think      you    will    find 
that    quality    and      compactness,    and 
things    like    that,   are    usually     sought 
more    in    the    male.       Take,      for    in- 
stance, the  breeds  that  have  had  their 
origin  in  a  cross  of  hot  blood  on  cold 
blood.     The    hot    blood    is    always    on 
top.  on   the   sires   side.     While  room- 
iness   and    constitution,    it    seems    to 
nie.    form    the    primary    essentials    in 
hrood-ni;irc>,     I     would    especially,    in 
selecting    these    innrt-^.    avoid    heredi- 
tary   unsoundness.     There    is    no    un- 
soundness     more      uniformly    heredi- 
tary   than    a    curbv    hock.      I    do    not 
know    anything    that    would    disquali- 
fv    a    brood-mare    from    my    point    of 
view    more    than    a      defective    hock. 
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The  weak  link  which  measures  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  horses  of  any 
typo,  in  my  observation,  is  the  hock; 
and  1  have  seen  many  a  good  horse, 
strong  in  every  other  respect,  abso- 
lutely worthless  on  account  of  a  de- 
fective hock.  If  a  horse's  legs  are 
so  set  under  him  that  all  parts  bear 
e(iiial  weight  and  perform  an  equal 
share  of  the  function  of  locomotion, 
no  one  part  is  subjected  to  undue 
strain  and  the  resulting  unsoundness. 
It  is  the  conformation  of  the  limb 
which  predisposes  to  unsoundness 
that  is  inherited  rather  than  the  un- 
soundness  itself. 

The    Choice   of   a   Stallion. 

-After  you  have  selected  the  mares, 
the  next  thing  would  be  the  choice 
of  a  stallion.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  talked  along  this  line  but  be- 
fore I  had  finished  I  was  asked  the 
question,  "What  do  you  consider  the 
best  breed?" 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  best 
breed;  and  in  the  second  place,  I  am 
diplomatic  enough  not  to  say  so  if 
there  was.  When  I  say  there  is  no 
best  breed  I  mean  this:  Each  breed 
has  some  characteristic  not  possessed 
by  any  other  breed.  Search  out 
those  characteristics  that  are  back  of 
the  different  breeds  and  you  will  find 
that  every  breed,  I  don't  care  how 
insignificant  it  is,  has  some  character- 
istics better  adapted  to  certain  pur- 
poses than  others.  If  you  want  to 
say  that  the  breed  which  has  the 
widest  range  of  adaptability  is  the 
breed.  I  think  perhaps  I  could  name 
it;  but  when  you  ask  for  a  statement 
of  the  best  breed,  you  have  got  to 
tell  what  you  want.  I  think  that  is 
what  a  man  has  to  do  when  he  starts 
out  to  breed  his  mares.  Do  not  be 
influenced  too  strongly  by  any  par- 
tisanship. Study  your  mares,  to  see 
what  is  most  deficient.  Then  study 
the  types  of  the  different  draft 
breeds,  and  use  the  one  most  likely 
to  correct  the  faults  of  your  mares. 
Grow  what  you  haven't  got  in  your 
mares.  After  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self as  to  what  breed  you  want.  I 
would  say  consider  the  type  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  horse.  The  first 
thing  you  want  is  a  good  horse,  no 
matter  of  what  breed  he  is.  Don't 
think  you  can  breed  to  any  kind  of 
a  horse  and  trust  to  variation  to  give 
you  what  you  want.  The  chance  is 
always  going  the  other  way.  You 
are  much  more  apt  to  get  what  you 
don't  want  than  what  you  do  want. 
Value  of  Pedigree. 

The  next  thing  in  order,  perhaps, 
would  be  pedigree.  A  pedigree  is  of 
value  only  as  a  record  of  the  ances- 
try; hence  the  advantage  of  the  pure- 
bred, each  of  whose  immediate  an- 
cesters  are  accounted  for,  over  the 
grade,  whose  progenitors  are  of  un- 
known or  nondescript  breeding.  The 
only  grade  horse  I  would  recognize 
in  service,  or  that  I  would  permit  to 
(Concluded  on  Page   ig) 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 
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THE   POPULAR  TYPE  OF  HOG. 


The  popular  demand  at  the  present 
time  is  for  a  class  of  hogs  that  are 
prolific.  It  does  not  cost  any  more 
to  winter  sows  that  farrow  ten  pigs 
at  a  litter  than  it  does  those  that  far- 
row but  four  or  five.  Early  maturing 
hogs  are  demanded,  for  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  pigs  to  more  than  eight 

or  nine  months  of  age  to  reach  the 
popular  weight,  which  is  from  200  to 
250  pounds  each.  Pigs  Kept  growing 
right  along  from  time  of  birth  to 
that  age  make  pork  cheaper  than  they 
will  if  kept  longer,  and  it  will  be  of 
better  quality  than  if  the  hogs  are 
fed  slowly  at  first  and  then  fattened 
up  for  market,  as  was  the  custom  in 
times  past. 

Another  point  is  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple demand  bacon  and  hams  that 
have  a  large  percentage  of  lean  meat. 
The  muscles  that  make  the  lean  grow 
only  during  the  time  that  the  pigs 
are  growing.  Therefore,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  pigs  be  well  fed  while 
growing,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  exercise  to 
develop  muscle. 

The  waste  points,  like  the  long 
nose  and  long  legs,  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  hogs  in  order  to  get 
the  most  desirable  meat  possible  in 
the  carcass.  It  seems  to  be  the  im- 
pression that  bacon  hogs  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  long,  sharp  noses  in  or- 
der to  get  the  bacon  sides.  The 
impression  is  an  erroneous  one.  From 
an  experience  of  more  than  30  years 
in  breeding  pure-bred  Berkshires  I 
know  that  by  selection  and  follow- 
ing the  proper  variations  a  type  of 
hogs  with  short  faces  and  legs  anu 
deep  sides  can  be  developed.  This 
same  class  also  carry  good  hams, 
which  add  to  the  value  of  the  carcass. 
It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  type  of  hog 
that  will  be  most  profitable  to  keep 
on  the  farm  than  was  given  a  gener- 
ation ago. 

Another  fact  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  the  wrinkles  on 
the  sides  are  an  undesirable  feature, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  them 
with  a  scraping  machine,  and  Hand 
labor  must  be  employed  to  clean  out 
the  crevices.  With  the  type  of  hogs 
we  have  described  wrinkles  are  rare- 
ly, if  ever  found.  They  are  found 
with   the   broad,   fat   back  hogs. 

It  lakes  a  good  sow  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily of  ten  without  at  least  one  runt, 
and  we  are  rather  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  average  general  farmer 
better  stick  to  the  sow  that  gives  him 
8  pigs. 

Of  course,  conditions  alter  ca^cs. 
and  if  you  have  plenty  of  good,  reai- 
ly  good,  pasture  for  hogs,  and  milk. 
so  that  they  will  grow  right  along, 
without  a  set  back,  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

We  have  in  mind  one  experienced 
breeder  in  particular  who  will  let  his 
sows  raise  as  many  as  nine  spring 
pigs,  but  not  over  eight  in  the  fall, 
unless  they  should  happen  to  be  an 
especially  early  litter. 
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SKIM   MILK  FOR  PIGS. 


An  experiment  testing  the  relative 
value  of  dairy  by-products  as  food 
for  swine  has  been  completed  at  the 
Ontario,  Canada,  Agricultural  Exper- 
imental Farm.  Five  groups  of  pigs 
were  fed  as  follows:  Group  i,  skim 
milk  and  meal;  group  2.  buttermilk 
and  meal;  group  3.  ordinary  whey 
and  meal;  group  4,  separated  whey 
and  meal;  group  5.  used  as  a  check, 
was    fed   water   and    meal. 

The  grain  ration  consisted  of  bar- 
ley and  frozen  wheat,  to  which  wheat 
middlings  were  added.  Nearly  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  and  but- 
termilk were  fed  with  each  pound  of 
meal,  and  about  two  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds  of  whey  with  each  pound 
of  meal.  The  feeding  was  continued 
for  a  period  of  120  days. 
Sknn  milk  gave  the  largest  gain 
per  pig.  as  well  as  the  most  economi- 
cal gain.  An  average  daily  gain  of 
1.36  pounds  per  pig  was  made  in  the 
group  receiving  it.  and  254  pounds  of 
meal  and  626  pounds  of  skim  milk 
produced    100   pounds  of   gain. 

Buttermilk    came    so   close    to   skim 
milk   in   feeding  value   that,  as  far  as 
the    experiment    goes,    it    may    be    re- 
garded   as    practically    equal    to    skim 
milk.     The    group    receiving    it    made 
an  average  daily  gain  per  pig  of   1.32 
pounds,  and  made   100  pounds  gain  on 
256   pounds    of   meal    and  631    pounds 
01    buttermilk.       Ordinary      whey    fell 
considerably    behind    skim    milk    and 
buttermilk  as  a  hog  feed  that  showed 
distinctly  superior  to  separated  whey. 
Separated   whey   is   whey  from  which 
the    fat    has    been    removed    for    pur- 
poses of  making  whey  butter.     A  dai- 
ly average  gain  per  pig  of  1.16  pounds 
was   made     by     the     former     to    i  07 
pounds    by    the    latter,    while    269   lbs 
of    meal    and    747    pounds      of    whey 
were  required  per  100  pounds  of  gain 
and    297    pounds    of      meal      and    774 
pounds    of    separated    whey    were    re- 
<iuired    to    produce    a    like    gain.     The 
water   and    meal    group   made   only    7 
pounds    daily    average    gain,    and    re- 
requircd   4W   pounds   of  meal   to   pro- 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain,  live  weight 
Each    group      compared      with    the 
check    group    (that      received    water) 
and   representing  the  feeding  value  of 
separated    whey    by    100.    the    feeding 
value    of    ordinary    whey    is    approxi- 
mately   1 25.   buttermilk   160.  and   skim 
milk    163.5.     That    is.    ordinary    whey 
showed    a    feeding    value    25    per   cent 
higher  than   the  separated   whey,  but- 
termilk 60  per  cent  higher,  and' skim- 
inilk   63'j    per   cent   higher. 

Comparing    results    of    this    experi- 
ment with  those  cf  ..ther  experiments 
on    record,    an      important    fact    con- 
cerning     the      feeding      of      whey    is 
brought    out.    namely,   that    using 'rel- 
atively   small    amounts    nf    it    in    pro- 
portion   to    the    meal    fed    with    it    in- 
creases   its    relative    value    materially 
in    swme    feeding.     The    amounts    fed 
in   the   experiment    in    hand   are   small 
in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  meal 
that    wa.    fed.    the    same      is    true    of 
skim   milk  and   buttermilk,  but  not  to 
the    same    extent.     As    ordinarily    fed 
on    the    farm,    whey    seldoi.i   shows   a 


value    higher    than    one-half     that    of 
skim   milk  or  buttermilk. 


ALFALFA  FOR  SWINE. 


No  community  with  high-class 
swine  prominent  in  its  husbandry  is 
poor.  No  community  with  large 
areas  of  alfalfa  can  afford  to  neglect 
swine  husbandry,  for  its  people  pos- 
sess the  material  for  economical  pork 
production  equaled  by  no  others. 
Those  who  know  it  best  are  per- 
suaded that  alfalfa  will  grow,  with 
varying  degrees  of  thrift  to  be  sure, 
in  every  one  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada.  Hence  it  is  not  a  mis- 
statement to  say,  speaking  generally, 
that  the  American  farmer  without 
alfalfa  is  so  through  his  own  fault 
rather  than  through  any  fault  of  loca- 
tion, latitude,  longitude,  altitude, 
precipitation  or  temperature.  These 
premises  being  correct,  it  would  seem 
almost  self-evident  that  he  who  would 
rear  swine  to  the  best  advantage 
should  have  alfalfa,  and,  conversely, 
the  man  with  alfalfa  fields  is  provid- 
ed with  a  part  of  an  excellent  equip- 
ment for  profitable  swine-growing. 
I'jther  interest  which  is  a  stranger  to 
the  other  should  take  early  oppor- 
tunity   for   mutual    acquaintance. 

.\s  a  pasture  or  soiling  crop  for 
sows  and  young  pigs,  alfalfa  proves 
a  wonderfully  helpful  ration  for 
milk-making  in  the  sow  and  for 
growth  in  the  pigs.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  pigs  make  better 
growth  when  the  dam  is  fed  consid- 
erable alfalfa  than  those  from  sows 
feu  the  best  of  commercial  rations 
but  with  no  alfalfa.  Of  two  sets  of 
pigs,  one  fed  clover,  rape  and  soaked 
corn,  and  the  other  with  access  to 
alfalfa  in  lieu  of  clover  and  rape, 
those  having  alfalfa  seemed  to  grow 
the  more   rapidly. 

For  brood  sows  it  is  a  most  valu- 
able food,  either  as  hay,  a  soiling 
crop,  or  as  pasture.  The  litters  of 
such  sows  are  generally  large  and 
vigorous  and  the  dams  have  a  strong 
How  of  nutritious  milk.  Alfalfa  meal 
in  slop  may  be  used  with  profit  where 
the  hay  is  not  to  be  outained.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  .sows  fed  on  alfalfa 
during  pregnancy  will  not  devour 
their  young,  its  mineral  elements 
seeming  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
sow.  while  contributing  to  the  fetal 
development  of  the  pigs. 

On  the  farm  of  former  Governor 
Hoard,  all  the  brood  sows  have  for 
several  years  been  wintered  on  alfal- 
fa hay  of  the  season's  third  cutting, 
.-ind  their  drink  skim  milk  from  the 
dairy,  without  anv  grain  until  the 
last  two  week>  ,,f  gestation.  Mr. 
Hoard  says  the  object  is  to  give  the 
sows  a  f(jod  that  will  keep  them  in  a 
non-feverish  state  and  furnish  pro- 
tein sufficient  to  build  the  bodies  of 
tile    forthcoming    pigs. 

.\     Kansas    farmer    reports    having 
pastured  30  pigs  on  one  acre  of  alfal- 
fa   from    May    1st    to    September    1st, 
when    they   weighed    lOO  pounds   each 
and    were    in    fine    condition    for    fat- 
tening.    Another    Kansas    farmer    re- 
ports keeping  100  pigs  from  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  September  on  five 
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For  Sale  PuU  Blooded 

YORKSHIRE  BOAR  AND  TWO  SOWS 

Eligible  for  Registration 


T 


These  are  Young,  High 
Grade  and  Full  Blooded. 

No  Better  Stock  in  the 
East.  Sows  pigged  last 
season  for  first  time,  13 
each. 


Yorkshires  are  the  most 
popular  Bacon  Hog. 

To  make  room  for  this 
season^s  stock  will  sell  at 
a  bargain.  Write  quickly 
if  interested.  Only  3  left 
unsold. 


C.  E.  SHERIN, 


Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 
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acres  of  alfalfa  pasture.  A  little  grain 
during  the  last  two  months  would 
have  gained  him  many  pounds  of 
pork.  Many  alfalfa  raising  pig-grow- 
ers insist  that  their  pigs  can  be  main- 
tained from  May  to  October  on  alfal- 
fa for  one-half  what  it  would  cost  for 
almost  any  other  feed. 

The  Utah  station  found  that  young 
shotes  gained  one-third  pound  a  day 
on  alfalfa  pasture  without  grain.  But 
the  station  found  also  that  the  gain 
was  not  so  great  m  older  hogs. 

A  Wisconsin  dairyman  reported 
that  he  kept  nine  sows  all  winter  and 
spring  on  alfalfa  hay  and  skim  milk, 
without  any  grain,  and  raised  from 
them  75  pigs,  all  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. 

The  Colorado  station  considers  that 
a  ration  of  three-fourths  corn  and 
one-fourth  alfalfa  hay  is  the  best  for 
fattening  hogs  for  market,  but  for 
young  hogs  not  ready  for  fattening 
the  proportions  should  be  reversed. 
The  station  does  not  recommend 
grinding  alfalfa  hay  for  hogs,  prob- 
ably on  the  theory  that  the  hog's 
time  is  not  worth  much  at  best,  and 
he  can  do  his  own  grinding. — F.  D. 
Coburn   in   "Swine  in   America." 


THE  JERSEY  RED. 


Quietly  but  surely  the  Jersey  Red 
hog  is  working  itself  into  favor  in 
the  East,  and  few  who  take  hold  of 
it  once  will  change  back  to  anything 
else.  The  Red  makes  a  good  mother, 
quiet,  gentle,  extremely  careful  of  her 
young,  and  the  meat,  under  even  av- 
erage conditions,  is  unusually  fine  fla- 
vored. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
of  our  subscribers  what  they  think 
of  the  Red,  or  to  know  why  they 
prefer  some  other  breed. 


Look   Out  for  the  Water. 

The  only  purpose  of  water  for  pigs 
is  not  simply  to  quench  their  thirst, 
but  to  make  them  grow.  If  they 
have  plenty  of  water  and  are  on  am- 
ple pasture,  you  will  notice  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  feed  they 
will  need. 


BE   KIND. 


Winter   Hog    Feed. 

If  you  are  not  yet  growing  alfalfa 
be  sure  to  stow  away  some  of  your 
best  and  heaviest  clover  where  you 
can  get  at  it  readily,  for  the  hogs 
you  winter  over.  Not  only  do  the 
hogs  relish  it,  but  they  thrive  upon 
it,  and  inexpensively,  too. 


Don't  Forget  the  Shelter. 

A  single  hog  represents  a  small  in- 
vestment, but  it's  the  percentage  of 
profit  that  counts,  not  how  much  you 
clear  on  each  animal.  Then  it's  clear 
that  the  margin  between  profit  and 
loss  on  a  hog  is  so  small  that  con- 
stant care  is  needed  to  come  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  It's  a 
positive  fact  that  frequently  the  loss 
that  might  have  been  prevented  with 
simply  ordinary  care.  and  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  cent  of 
money,  represents  the  greater  part 
if  not  all  the  profit. 

One  of  these  litle  things  is  to  see 
that  the  hogs  have  shelter  from  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  The 
means  are  at  hand  on  any  farm,  but 
yet  on  many  a  place  the  profits  sizzle 
awav  in  the  sun. 


If  you  do  the  feeding  yourself,  and 
are  not  naturally  a  gentle,  patient, 
fair-minded  man,  perhaps  the  thought 
of  the  money  they  are  making  for 
you  will  prevent  your  running  the 
chance  o^  permanently  injuring  a  hog 
or  two  by  smashing  them  over  the 
head  with  the  pail  just  because  they 
obey  Nature's  instinct  to  push  and 
squeal  for  their  feed,  or  to  put  their 
foot  in  the  trough.  If  the  hired  man 
does  the  feeding  keep  an-eye  on  him. 

A  year  ago  I  lost  a  beautiful  young 
sow,  a  Jersey  Red  from  .\rthur  J. 
Collins"  stock,  through  a  hick  from 
a  young  brute  who  did  not  have  even 
as  fine  instincts  as  the  animals  it  was 
his  duty  to  feed. 

She  disappeared  suddenly  and  not 
for  a  week  was  the  mystery  cleared 
up.  when  she  was  found  dead  in  a 
neighbor's  meadow.  I  had  my  sus- 
picions, and  it  did  not  take  long  to 
get  rid  of  the  fellow  when  I  knew 
the   truth. 

He  was  a  bright  fellow  naturally, 
but  one  of  those  poor,  young  fools 
who  thought  it  smart  to  draw  his  pay 
on  Saturday  night  and  come  home 
drunk  on  Sunday  morning,  having 
spent  the  night  paying  for  liquor 
drank  up  by  older  and  more  experi- 
enced hands  who  looked  upon  him  as 
an  "easy  mark." 


Be  a  booster!  An  occasional  boost 
will  do  a  whole  k)t  in  any  kind  of 
business — farming    not    excepted. 


He  who  reforms  himself  has  done 
more  toward  reforming  the  public 
than  a  crowd  of  noisy,  impotent  pa- 
triots. 


iREBlNWOOD    STOCK   FARM9- 


Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  lars^e  stock, 
probably  the  best 
I  ever  owned,  thor- 
ougrhbred  Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhlte  PI^s,  2  to  6 
mos.  old.  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prlxe  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle. 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens. 
Farms   and    Realdence,   Greenwood,   Pa. 

Addreu   C.   H.   DILDINE, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrsbars,  Pa. 

BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 
BERKSHIRES  and  CHESTER  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
_  have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  6  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Regrlstered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  gro  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Doga. 
V.   F.   HAMILTON,  CockraaTUle,  Pa. 
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SUMMER  CARE  OF  POULTRY 


Some    people      are      so    fortunately 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  allow  them- 
selves to  drift  into  a  state  of  relaxa- 
tion   with   the   approach   of   hot   wea- 
ther,   but    not    so      with      the    poultry 
breeder.       Instead    of    allowing    him- 
self   to    become    lazy      or    neglectful 
during  the  warm  days  of  summer,  he 
must   be   more   than     ordinarily  alert 
and   active.     There's   a   thousand   and 
one  things,  figuratively  speaking,  that 
must   receive   his  daily  attention,  and 
a    little    neglect     at     this     time    may 
change    success    into    failure.     If    the 
growing  chicks  are  going  to  do  their 
best   they    must    have    systematic    and 
intelligent   care.     By   this   we   do   not 
mean   that   they  must  only   be  fed  at 
regular  intervals  and  left  to  shift  for 
themselves    the      rest      of      the    time. 
Their    every    need    must    be    supplied 
or  they  will  be  more  or  less  seriously 
handicapped    in    the    race    for    proper 
maturity    and    perfection.     The    older 
stock,   too,   must    receive     daily   care 
and      attention.       Wholesome      food, 
fresh  water,  clean  and  well-ventilated 
roosting    coops,    shade      and    freedom 
from  lice,  are  five  hot-weather  requi- 
sites  that   should   not   be   overlooked. 
Each   is   essential   if   the   best   results 
are  to  be  attained.     Above  all  things 
else,  do  not  compel,  or     even  allow, 
your    fowls    to   drink      impure    water. 
Water    becomes    stagnant    very    soon 
in  hot  weather  and  should  be  changed 
often.  Keep  the  drinking  vessels  scru- 
pulously clean   and  in  a  shady  place. 
A  great  deal  of  sickness  in  the  flock 
will  be  avoided  if  this  is  attended  to. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  few  drops 
of   tincture    of   iron     in    the   drinking 
water    occasionally. 

Separate   Cocks  and  Hens. 

As  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is 
over,  separate  the  males  from  the  fe- 
males,  and   keep   them   separated   un- 
til   eggs     are      wanted     for   hatching 
again.  Outside  of  the  breeding  season 
a  male  bird  is  not  only  not  necessary, 
but   is  a  positive   nuisance  in  a   flock 
of  hens,  worrying  and  harassing  them 
continually.     The  young  stock  should 
also    be    separated      as      soon    as    the 
cockerels    commence    to    crow.     Both 
cockerels    and    pullets    will    do    better 
than  if  allowed  to  run  together. 
Special   Cleanliness   Necessary. 
During  the  hot  days  of  summer  the 
poultry-houses  and  yards   need  a   lit- 
tle extra  care.     All  animal  and  vege- 
table  matter  decomposes   very   rapid- 
Iv  during  the  hot  weather,  and  unless 
the    premises    are    kept      scrupulously 
clean   disease   is   sure   to   result.     The 
premises  should  be   thoroughly  reno- 
vated  once   a   week   and   all   decaying 
matter  burned,  or  buried  deep  in  the 
ground.     Do  not   allow  this  decaying 
matter   to  accumulate   under  any  cir- 
cumstances,  and   above   all  things   do 
not   rake   it   up  in  a  pile  in  a  corner 
of  the  yard  and  leave  it  to  rot  and  de- 
cay, a  breeding-place  for  aisease  and 
vermin. 

Shade  Vastly  Important. 
As  the  weather  gets  warmer  shade 
of   some    kind    must   be    provided    for 
both  fowls  and  chicks,  so  that  during 


the  warm  hours  of  midday  they  can] 
be  protected  from  the  hot  sun,  expo- 
sure to  which  is  debilitating  and 
harmful.  If  there  is  no  natural 
shade,  such  as  trees  or  bushes,  it  is 
a  very  easy  matter  to  proviue  artifi- 
cial shade  by  making  a  framework 
and  covering  with  old  boaras,  or  old 
oilcloth  or  carpet  will  answer  the 
purpose.  This  can  be  set  on  posts 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  and 
left  open  on  all  four  siaes  to  permit 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  should 
be  substantially  constructed  so  that 
it  can  be  moved  every  few  days,  for 
if  left  in  one  place  very  long  the 
ground  will  become  foul  and  unheal- 
thy. Shade  for  the  poultry  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity.  A 
patch  of  sun-flowers  makes  good 
shade  and  furnishes  feeu  for  the  poul- 
try. 

Lice    Multiply   Alarmingly. 
\\  itli    tile    approach    ut    warm    vvea- 
tiier  tiie  iicc  win  munipiy  uiucii  more 
rapiuiy   taaii  auriug  lac   coiu  luonins. 
j->un  t  ici   tnem  get   iiie   aiart   ol  you. 
"All   ounce   ol   prevention   is   worm   a 
pouna    ot    cure.       It   is    easier    to   get 
riu  Ol  a  tiiousand  lice  tlian  a  million, 
iney    muiiipiy    wita    alarming    rapiU- 
iiy    in   nut   wcatner.     .v   louse    that   is 
iiaiciiea  today  will,  if  allowca  to  live, 
oe   a   greai-graiiupareni   a   week  irom 
Louay,    witn    progeny    galore,    A    lew 
uoiiars    spent   lor   liquiu    lice-kiiier,   in 
sect    povvuer,      wnitewash,      etc.,    will 
prove  a  pruiitabie  investment.      v\  Uen 
once  a  nock   becomes   tnoroughly   in- 
lesteU  witii  lice  anU  mites  it  is  a  dil- 
iicuit  task  to  get  ria  ul   them,  but  it 
can    be   uone.      i  he   quarters   must   be 
tnorougniy   renovateo,   lumigated   anu 
aisinlecieu   and   ine   lowis   and   chicks 
uusted    two   or     three     times   a   week 
wun    some    goou    msect-powder.     it 
lb   a   good   plan   to   ciose    tne   poultry- 
liouse  up  tignt  and  lumigate  with  sul- 
pnur.     ^viter    this      is      done    remove 
roosts,  nest-boxes,  etc.,  some  distance 
irom  the  building,  sprinkle  with  kero- 
sene   oil   and    set   alire,    being   carelul 
not    to    destroy    them,    only    allowing 
the  oil  to  burn.     Then  give  the  poul- 
iry-liouse   a   tnorough   cleaning,   apply 
a  liberal  coat  of  whitewash,  paint  the 
roosts,    nests      and      dropping-boards 
with    the    liquid      lice-kiUer,      provide 
new   litter   and    nesting   material,   and 
if  the  job  is  well  clone  what  few  lice 
are    lett    will    be    very    uncomfortable 
and    will    leave    the    premises    if    they 
have   life  enough   to  get  away. 

Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor 
in  Miccessful  poultry  culture  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  especially 
important  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that 
the  drinking  vessels,  feed-troughs, 
etc.,  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  but 
tile  quarters  occupied  by  .  .um  .... 
and  young  stock  must  be  kept  free 
from  filth  and  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. The  droppings  should  be  gath- 
ered daily,  the  coops  and  houses  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  ventilated  and 
kept  sweet  and  clean.  This  means 
work,  but  it  must  be  done.  All 
chicks  or  fowls  that  die  should  be 
buried  deep  in  the  ground,  or,  bet- 
ter still,  burned.     It  is  almost  impos- 


sible to  bury  the  carcass  of  a  fowl 
[so  deep  that  dogs  will  not  dig  it  up. 
[The  drum  of  an  old  heating  stove 
Jmakcs  an  excellent  furnace  in  which 
j5^to  burn  the  carcass  of  dead  fowls. 
Or.  if  this  cannot  be  secured,  take 
an  armful  of  straw,  lay  the  carcass  on 
It,  saturate  the  whole  with  kerosene 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Add  more  straw 
if  necessary,  but  see  that  the  carcass 
is    completely    consumed. 

All  old  litter,  nesting  material,  etc., 
should  also  be  burned  as  soon  as  re- 
moved from  the  poultry-house  or 
coops.  Never  allow  it  to  accumulate. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  "mysterious" 
diseases  that  attack  the  flocks  during 
the  summer  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  presence  of  filth  in  or  around  the 
poultry-houses   or  yards. 

Not  Too   Much   Corn. 

During  the  hot  summer  months 
very  little  corn  or  other  highly  car- 
bonaceous foods  should  be  fed.  Nei- 
ther the  old  stock  nor  the  growing 
>tock  demand  it.  Not  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  daily  ration  should  be 
made  up  of  corn  in  any  form.  The 
growing  chicks  need  food  that  is  rich 
in  nitrogen  for  forming  muscle  and 
bone,  with  just  enough  carbonaceous 
food  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Peas  are  an  excellent  ration  for 
growing  stock.  Ground  oats,  bran 
and  clover  meal  are  also  good. 
When  confined  in  small  runs,  both 
the  older  fowls  and  chicks  should  be 
given  their  liberty  an  hour  or  two 
each  evening  just  before  going  to 
roost.  They  will  pick  up  insects, 
worms  and  green  food,  and  will  also 
get  exercise,  all  of  which  are  benefi- 
cial. 

Grow  New  Green  Stuflf. 
Vegetation  of  some  kind  should  be 
kept  growing  in  the  poultry-yards 
throughout  the  summer.  This  is  of 
course  impossible  where  the  yards 
are  small.  It  isn't  a  bad  plan  to  have 
two  yards  for  each  flock  and  change 
them  from  one  yard  to  the  other  oc- 
casionally, in  the  meantime  growing 
green  stuff  in  the  unoccupied  yards. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  keep  green  stutf 
growing  in  the  yards,  it  must  be  sup- 
plied in  some  other  way.  The  birds 
must  have  it.  A  bed  of  lettuce  can 
be  sown  and  fed  to  the  birds,  or  the 
lawn  clippings  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose if  cut  fine.  Do  not  feed  long 
grass,  however,  as  it  is  liable  to 
cause  the  fowls  to  become  crop- 
bound. 

"Muggy"  day>  are  the  worst  for  the 
old  fowls,  and  the  young  chicks  as 
well.  On  these  days  they  should  be 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  not 
compelled  to  "hustle*  for  their  food. 
Too  much  exercise  on  these  days 
may  prove  fatal. 

Ventilation. 

See  that  the  roosting-quarters  are 
well  ventilated,  not  only  during  the 
day,  hut  at  night.  Better  let  the 
fowls  roost  in  trees  than  keep  them 
in  a  stuffy,  ill-ventilated  poultry 
house  during  the  summer  months.  A 
summer  poultry-house,  open  on  three 
sides,  can  be  put  up  for  a  few  dol- 
lars, and  will  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment.    The    three    open    sides    should 
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be  covered  with  inch-mesh  wire  net- 
ting, to  protect  the  birds  from  dogs, 
cats  and   other  night  prowlers. 
Prepare  for   Moulting. 

The  middle  of  July  or  first  of  Au- 
gust is  none  too  early  to  begin  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  moulting  sea- 
son, especially  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates. The  process  of  moultin-  and 
the  growing  of  new  feathers  is  a  se- 
vere drain  upon  the  vitality  of  the 
fowls,  and  the  better  their  condition 
when  entering  upon  this  period  the 
sooner  they  will  get  through  the  pro- 
cess and  begin  laying  again.  Occa- 
sionally a  hen  will  lay  right  through 
the  molt,  but  this  is  not  desirable,  as 
her  vigor  is  greatly  impaired  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  not  lay  at 
all  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
the  early  molting  hen  that  fills  the 
winter  egg-basket.  The  hen  that 
molts  in  August  will  begin  laying 
again  in  November,  and  will— condi- 
tions being  favorable — lay  all  win- 
ter. If  a  hen  does  not  get  through 
the  molt  before  real  cold  weather 
sets  in,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  she  will  not  begin  laying  until 
spring.  From  the  fancier's  stand- 
point, however,  where  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing are  made  a  specialty,  it  is  not  al- 
ways desirable  to  have  the  hens  lay 
heavily  through  the  winter,  and  in 
this  case  the  late-moulting  hen  is 
perhaps  the  most  desirable.  If  na- 
ture is  backward,  the  hens  can  be 
forced  to  begin  to  moult,  and  the 
moulting  period  is  shortened,  by 
adopting  the  Van  Dreser  method, 
which  is  to  semi-starve  the  fowls, 
putting  them  on  light  rations  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  then  feed  heav- 
ily on  nutritious  food.  This  should 
be  done  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the 
first  of  August.  The  fowls  need  spe- 
cial care  during  the  moulting  period. 

They  should  be  fed  a  daily  mash 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn- 
meal,  ground  oats,  bran  and  clover 
meal  or  cut  clover,  plenty  of  clean, 
fresh  water,  grit,  sound  grain  and  ani- 
mal food  of  some  kind,  ground  green 
bone  being  preferable.  Charcoal, 
broken  up  in  convenient  size  for 
them  to  swallow,  is  also  good  for 
them  and  will  help  to  keep  them  in 
a  healthy  condition.  If  charcoal  can- 
not be  secured,  char  some  corn  on 
the  ear  and  feed  to  them.  A  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  the 
drinking  water  will  also  prove  benefi- 
cial. See  that  they  are  supplied  witn 
green  food  of  some  kind,  and  keep 
them  free   from  lice. 

Select  Your   Breeders. 

The  flock  should  be  carefully  cull- 
ed late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  the 
fall  and  all  useless  old  hens,  surplus 
cocks  and  cockerels  not  wanted  for 
breeding  another  year,  runts  and  un- 
promising youngsters  sent  to  the  mar- 
ket, after  being  thoroughly  fattened 
and  finished.  The  sooner  these 
birds  are  disposed  of  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  balance  of  the  flock. 

The  poultryman  who  gives  his 
fowls  the  care  and  attention  they  de- 
serve during  the  summer  months 
will  not  have  much  time  to  lay 
around  in  the  shade.  His  success 
depends  to  a  great  degree  upon 
"The   Summer  Care   of  the    Flock." 

Don't  Waste  Time  on   Imperfectly 
Hatched   Chicks. 

It  is  a   mistake   to  attempt   to  raise 
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THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  (HKKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  the  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  httle  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding:  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermentinein 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  arc 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chlok  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
..c^™.^®^^.  ^^^.  liolding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
nts  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


^ 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


hu  A  dellffbtfol 
oompoanoed  of 


lOO  LBs^ 


t»ate  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becaase  It  la 
those  very  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturally  attract  it.  Your  little 
•*puff-ball8"  will  make  things  fly  scratchine: 
they  are  always  happy  and  busy,  when  fed 
on  it.  Some  ^^the  largest  poultry  plants 
5?®  Ifi'ttan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.    It  is  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 

FToflt,  for  vou  always  to  keep  it  on  band, 
t's  true  ll/e  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  we  caarantee 
It  so.  and  recmd  money  if  you're  not  satisfied,  i 
No  fussing  about  it.  either-your  word  Is ' 
flnal.  I>nrltan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  in 
5-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-(b.  bags  $1.00:  50-lb. 
bags.  tl.TS:  100-lb.  bags,  «3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
o'  V',  }L  ^^  hasn't  It  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It.  *^*^  '  ^ 

p.iW»«.,.Arr«».ricaa  Poultry  Food  Mflr.  0«.. 
Bound  Brook  New  Jertej 
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imperfectly  hatched  chicks.  They 
seldom  are  worth  their  keep,  and  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flock.  No  mistake 
will  be  made  in  despatching  these 
weaklings  at  the  start— no  chicken 
yard  should  be  encumbered  with 
them. 


plenty  of  pure,  fresh  ventilation  in 
the  hatching  room,  there  will  not  be 
much  difficulty  about  chicks  dying  in 
the  shell. 

Of   course,    ordinary   care   must   be 
given  to  the  eggs  after  being  laid. 

A  FEW  TIMELY  NOTES. 


EGGS  HAVE  NOx   HATCHED 
WELL  THIS  SEASON. 


Reports  of  hatching  from  all  over 
the  country  indicate  that  an  unusual- 
ly large  percentage  of  chicks  this 
season  have  died  in  the  shell.  The 
results  seem  to  be  about  the  same, 
whether  the  eggs  were  incubated  un- 
der the  hen  or  in  an  incubator. 

All  kinds  of  reasons  are  given  as 
the  cau^e  of  this  fact.  Eggs  kept  too 
long  before  being  set,  exposed  too 
long  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  or  in 
too  warm  a  temperature,  not  regu- 
larly turned  or  carefully  handled  af- 
ter being  laid,  are  some  of  the  causes 
assigned  for  the  failure  of  the  chicks 
to  hatch. 

In  many  cases  these  reasons  may 
be  the  correct  ones,  but  back  of  them 
all  is  the  one  great  primal  reason — 
the  condition  of  the  breeding  stock. 
On  the  average  farm  very  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  females  of  the 
flock,  and  a  farmer  seems  to  believe 
that  if  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  males  he  is  sure  of  a  good  per- 
centage hatch,  and  strong  healthy 
chicks.  This  is  wrong.  A  sickly 
cow  or  run-down  mare  will  not  pro- 
duce vigorous  offspring  no  matter 
how  strong  the  progenitor  may 
be.  Neither  will  an  ill-matured 
hen  produce  a  healthy  chick,  even  if 
the  male  has  whole  generations  of 
good  breeding  behind  him.  Close  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  hen  as 
well  as  to  the  cock,  to  produce  good, 
lively  chicks,  and  this  must  be  kept 
up  generation  after  generation.  If 
to    sturdy    breeding      stock    is    added 


One  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  chickens  is  unquestionably  the 
chicken  mite.  Observations  have 
demonstrated  that  fowls  infested  with 
mites  are  exceedingly  unprofitable. 
The  cost  of  keeping  them  is  increased, 
and  the  income  from  them  is  very 
much  reduced;  indeed,  when  very  bad- 
ly infested,  they  are  totally  incapaci- 
tated for  performing  work.  The  hen 
will   cease   laying. 

The  food  left  over  on  the  ground 
after  feeding  your  poultry  ferments 
and  decomposes  in  a  very  short  time 
on  a  warm  day,  and  therefore  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  main  sources  of 
gapes  in  chickens  and  cholera  in 
fowls.  Filth  in  the  summer  season 
should  never  be  allowed.  It  is  well 
to  do  away  with  troughs  entirely, 
feeding  only  whole  grains  and  scat- 
tering the  food  as  much  as  possible. 

Nearly  all  the  fowls  in  this  country 
are  kept  in  small  numbers  on  farms, 
where  they  pick  up  their  own  living 
and  receive  practically  no  care.  This 
is  why  the  eggs  are  produced  at  so 
small  cost.  It  is  likely  that  within 
the  next  twenty-five  years  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
velop enormously,  and  that  before 
long  we  shall  ship  immense  quantities 
of  chickens  and  eggs  to  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Always  turn  the  chicks  away  from 
the  feed  trough  a  little  hungry,  and 
don't  allow  feed  to  lie  around  to  be- 
come  sour. 

A  chick  that  is  continually  chilled 
seldom  amounts  to  much,  because  vi- 
tality is  used  up  to  resist  and  over- 
come abuse. 
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IN  THE  CLOVER. 


O  smiling  ranks   of  clover. 
Shining   in    summer    sheen, 

What  nod  you  over  so  gaily — 
In  the  cool,  dark  halls  of  green? 

The    stately    elm,    your    neighbor, 
Bends  down  a  listening  ear; 
And    butterflies,    white    and    golden, 
Come    fluttering    softly    near. 

The  lark,  poised  high  above  you, 
Drops   down   on   silent  wing; 

And  the  blue  sky  softly  whispers — 
"Let  my  clouds  the  message  bring." 

What   is  the  story  you're  telling, 
O   clover,  so   pink  and   sweet, 

While   the  hillside  is  hushed  to  a  si- 
lence 
That  offers  my  soul   retreat? 

In  the  silence  my  soul  finds  answer — 
The  clover,  the  bird  and  the  tree 

Are  smiles  of  the  great  All-Father, 
Who    cares   for    His   tields   and   for 
thee. 

His   world   is  a  world   of  beauty. 
Of  sunshine,  of  peace  and  love — 

So  live  that  your  small   corner 
Smiles  back  at  the  smile  above. 

— Katherine  Gerhardt. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  UJ  JUNE. 

Cabbage. 

Early  this  month  sow  some  more 
seed  of  late  varieties,  for  fall  and 
winter  crop.  Always  include  a  little 
red  cabbage  for  pickles,  and  Savoy 
cabbage  if  you  want  to  know  how 
delicious  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
really  can  be.  Sow  seed  early  enough 
so  that  plants  can  be  set  out  durmg 
first  week  of  July. 

Beans. 

Keep  on   planting  every  two  weeks 
for  a  succession.       Pole  varieties  may 
be  put  in  as  late  as  June. 
Beets. 

Sow  more  of  the  Globe  varieties 
this  month,  and  if  you  use  the  long 
kind  for  winter  get  them  in  this 
month.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  deep  and 
well    worked.     Sandy    loam   is   best. 

Carrots. 

Yuu    might    make      one    more    sow- 
ing   of    quick    developing    sorts    early 
thi^  month  for  fall   tabk-   u-c. 
Celery. 

We  arc  still  old-fashioned  enough 
to  prefer  celery  in  a  trench.  Clean 
out  a  trench  about  a  foot  to  fifteen 
inches,  throwing  the  soil  so  that  you 
can  get  at  the  good  stuff  first.  Then 
in  the  bottom  level  off  nicely  at  least 
f<»ur  inches  of  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure and  cover  with  a  couple  or  three 
inches  of  the  top  soil.  Let  it  settle 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  set  out 
three  row^  of  celery  plants,  six  inches 
apart  each  way,  on  an  angle  so  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  earth  up  later  on. 
Before  you  set  out  the  plants  twist 
off  the  heavy  leafy  tops.  Get  them 
all  in  the  last  week  of  June  for  win- 
ter celery. 


Sweet  Corn — Pop  Corn. 

The  end  of  this  month  is  about  as 
late  as  you  can  depend  upon  for  last 
planting  of  sweet  corn,  but  of  course 
local  conditions  must  be  your  guide. 
The  market  never  seems  to  have 
enough   good    sweet    corn. 

Don't  neglect  a  row  or  two  of  pop 
corn.  Think  how  good  it  is  for  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  it's  a  pro- 
fitable  crop,   too. 

Cucumbers. 
Sow  a  few  hills  late  this  month  for 
table   use..     Do   not    plant   for   pickles 
yet. 

Lettuce. 
You  ought  to  make  one  more  sow- 
ing this  month,  but  no  one  cares  a 
great  deal  for  lettuce  through  the 
summer  when  peas,  beans,  corn,  etc., 
are  in  their  prime. 

Peas. 
Sow  every  two  weeks  through 
June,  except  in  the  hotter  part  of  the 
Eastern  states,  as  they  do  not  amount 
to  a  great  deal  through  the  hottest 
weather. 

Peppers. 
Set  out  the   little  fellows  for  pick- 
les this  month. 

Radish. 
Doesn't  pay  to  sow  later  than  first 
of   June    until    fall.     Too   many    other 
vegetables. 

Tomatoes. 
Be  sure  to  take  care  of  your  to- 
matoes. If  you  are  growing  simply 
25  to  50  plants  for  your  own  use 
by  all  means  train  them  to  good, 
stout  stakes.  Have  only  one  main 
stem  and  use  binder  twine  for  tying 
loosely  to  the  stake.  Snip  off  all 
suckers. 


Following  our  instructions  will 
keep  you  supplied  with  fresh  vege- 
tables all  through  the  season,  and 
provide  an  ample  supply  for  winter. 

PLANT  LICE  OR  APHIDS  ON 

APPLE  TREES,  ROSE 

BUSHES,  ETC. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  writ- 
ing from  Pittsburg  a  few  days  ago, 
as  to  what  treatment  to  use  to  de- 
stroy the  Wooly  Aphis  on  apple 
trees.  State  Zoologist  Surface  gave 
the  following  information,  which  is 
published  for  the  benefit  of  every- 
body   interested: 

"The    Wooly   Aphis   on   apple   trees 
generally    works    in    spots    where    the 
bark  has  been  injured  and  can  at  such 
places  be  easily  killed  by   painting  with 
a    very   strong   soap   solution,   using  a 
paint  brush,  and  pushing  the  soap  so- 
lution well  into  the  cracks  of  the  in- 
fested  parts.     If  not   treated   it   keeps 
the   wound   sore   and   often    results   in 
knots,   galls   or   other   kinds   of   defor- 
mation.    Where    the    pest    has    spread 
to    other    parts    of    the    tree,    such    as 
to    the     leaves,    it    can    be    killed    by 
>prayitig     with    whale     oil    soap,     one 
pound     in    six    gallons    of    water;     or 
C(jmmon   laundry  or  other  soaps,  one 
pound     in    three    or    four    gallons     of 
water;    or,    perhaps    best    of   all,    with 
an   eight   per  cent   kerosene  emulsion. 
This    emulsion    I    recommend    for    all 
sucking    insects,    such    as    plant     lice, 
rose-leaf    hoppers,     young    scale    in- 


sects,    etc.     It    is    made    by     shaving 
one-half  pound   of   hard   soap   of  any 
kind    into    a    gallon    of   boiling    water 
and    stirring    it    until    it    is    dissolved. 
Into    this    pour    two    gallons    of   kero- 
sene    (after    removing     it     from     the 
fire)  and  beat  it  or  whip  it  like  beat- 
ing eggs,  or,  better,  churn   it   around 
through    the    spray   pump,    about    five 
minutes,  when   it   will   assume   a   thick 
creamy    mass,    and    will    be    a    perma- 
nent  stock  emulsion   from   which   you 
can    take    a    supply    to    mix    in    water 
when  needed.     For  this  take  one  part 
of  the  stock  emulsion  to  ten  parts  of 
vvater,     and     this     will     make     about 
eight  per  cent  actual   kerosene  in   the 
dilute    emulsion.     By    this    treatment 
the  kerosene  loses  some  of  its  origin- 
al ([ualities.  and  does  not  float  on  the 
water,    but    becomes   dissolved    or   ab- 
.;^orbed  in  it,  and  does  not  do  the  in- 
jury   to    vegetation     that    it    would    if 
the  pure  kerosene  were  used  on   foli- 
age.    At    the    same    time    it    is    also 
strong  enough   to  kill   such   pests. 

The  Wooly  Aphis  also  works  on 
the  roots,  causing  serious  deformi- 
ties or  knots,  and  remains  at  such  in- 
jured places.  Whenever  they  are  dis- 
covered they,  can  likewise  be  treated 
by  painting  with  strong  soap  solu- 
tion or  by  uncovering  the  roots  and 
coating  them  well  wMth  finely  pow- 
dered tobacco  dust,  and  then  replac- 
ing the  earth.  The  fertilizing  value 
of  tobacco  dust,  will  alone  be  suf- 
ficient  to  justify  this  work. 

BITTER    ROT    OF    APPLES. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoolo- 
gist of  Pa.,  calls  attention  to  a  very 
prevalent  disease  of  apples,  known  as 
bitter  rot.  giving  its  symptoms  and 
telling  what  to  do  at  present  to  pre- 
vent loss  from  it,  a  number  of  letters 
having  been  received  by  the  Division 
of  Zoology  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, requesting  information  on 
the  subject. 

Symptoms, — .\t  first  there  are  mi- 
nute brown  specks,  varying  from  one 
to  a  countless  number,  but  common- 
ly from  one  to  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen. 

These  spot??  enlarge  later  so  as  to 
make  each  a  conspicuous  dark-color- 
ed, circular  spot,  which,  while  pre- 
serving its  circular  form  and  main- 
taining a  sharply  defined  border, 
gradually  extends  to  become  perhaps 
an  inch  or  more   in   diameter. 

The  aflfected  area  does  not  become 
sott.  but  is  soon  depressed  or  some- 
what shrunken,  while  the  skin  as- 
>unies  a   leathery  appearance. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  spot  re- 
mains smooth  and  p«ilished.  while  the 
central  area  loses  its  lustre  and  be- 
comes roughened  by  the  formation  of 
a     multitude     of    minute    pustules     ar- 
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ranged  in  irregular  concentric  circles. 

When  the  atmosphere  is  not  too 
dry  each  of  these  little  pustules  open, 
and  there  exudes,  in  microscopic 
masses,  or  columns,  a  waxy  sub- 
stance, which  is  at  first  pale  pink  in 
color,  then  pale,  dull  red,  or  at 
length  grayish  when  long  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

The  spot  ultimately  becomes  shriv- 
led  in  appearance,  tough  in  texture, 
and  very  dark,  apparently  black,  in 
color. 

The  diseased  apple  usually  becomes 
dark  brown  throughout  and  quite  bit- 
ter, and  shrivels  into  a  dry,  hard,  and 
much-wrinkled  mass  called  a  "mum- 
my." This  may  remain  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  twig  for  a  year  or  more, 
but  usually  falls  to  the  grouna  before 
the  drying  process  has  been  complet- 
ed. The  little,  dry,  shriveled  apples 
often  seen  clinging  to  the  trees  dur- 
ing the  winter  are  evidences  of  this 
disease.  They  should  be  gathered 
and   burned   at   any  time. 

Prevention — To  be  on  the  safe  side 
give  trees  a  thorough  application  of 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

To  discover  bitter  rot,  examine  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  systematically, 
following  the  rows  and  making  the 
sharpest  possible  search  for  the  rot 
spots  on  the  apple. 

As  a  rule,  the  first  infection  will  be 
found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
apple;  therefore,  it  is  best  to  make 
the  examination  from  an  elevated 
position. 

A  good  and  quick  method  is  to 
drive  between  the  rows  with  a  spray- 
ing outfit^  having  two  men  on  the 
operating  platform,  a  man  looking 
at   each   side. 

After  the  infected  trees  have  been 
located,  trace  all  of  the  diseased  ap- 
ples until  the  cankered  limb,  which  is 
the  source  of  infection,  has  been 
found.  The  infected  limbs  should  be 
removed  and  burned.  Do  this  cau- 
tion.«;ly.  so  as  not  to  spread  infection. 
Wash  the  saw  or  pruning  shears  with 
such  a  disinfectant  as  turpentine  or 
with  a  five  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
malin in  water. 

Spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
three  pounds  bluestone,  four  pounds 
lime  and  50  gallons  water,  as  soon 
as  the  blossoms  fall  and  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks  each.  This  is  a  little  late 
for  results  this  season,  but  paste  it  in 
your  scrap  book  for  next  year. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  SCALE. 
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In  life  history  the  Oyster  Shell 
Scale,  like  the  scurfy,  diflfers  from  the 
San  Jose  in  that  the  young  are  hatch- 
ed from  eggs,  while  those  of  the  lat- 
ter are  free  at  birth.  The  shape 
i.s  that  of  an  oyster  shell,  about  1-16 
inch  in  length  and  brown  in  color. 
Upon  overturning  the  scale,  beneath 
can  be  seen  the  mass  of  pearly  white 
eggs.  This  is  during  the  winter 
months.  These  eggs  are  laid  during 
September  or  October,  the  female 
dying  as  soon  as  this  is  arcomplished. 
During  the  time  that  the  trees  have 
no  leaves,  the  boiled  lime-sulphur 
wash  (1/  pounds  of  .sulphur  and  22 
pounds  of  litiie  tt*  50  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, boiled  one  hour)  thoroughly  a])- 
plied,  will  destroy  many  of  the  eggs, 
without  any  injury  to  the  trees.  For 
those     not    destroyed    by     this    treat- 
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ment.  the  best  time  to  spray  is  just 
after  the  eggs  hatch.  This  is  gener- 
ally from  the  middle  of  May  until 
early  June  in  this  State,  varying  with 
latitude.  The  time  of  hatching 
should  be  carefully  watched,  begin- 
ning about  May  loth.  When  the  re- 
cently hatched  young  begin  to  crawl 
they  can  be  readily  noticed,  having  a 
lemon  color,  and  being  about  the  size 
of  the  common  red  mite  or  chicken 
louse.  They  should  be  sprayed  just 
as  soon  thereafter,  as  possible,  with 
hcroscne  emulsion,  not  over  ten  per 
cent  kerosene;  or  a  weak  solution  of 
soap,  about  one  pound  of  either 
Whale  oil  soap  or  ordinary  washing 
soap  dissolved  in  four  or  five  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  best  time  for  a 
single  treatment  is  about  the  first  of 
June.  If  this  spraying  be  delayed 
until  the  latter  part  of  June  or  July 
the  young  larvae  will  have  fi.xed  and 
secreted  their  scale  covering,  when 
it  is  very  hard  to  injure  them,  and 
spraying   will    have    little   effect. 

If  two  applications  can  be  made, 
the  first  should  be  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  young  scale  insects  are  ob- 
served crawling,  and  the  second 
about  ten  days  later,  to  destroy  those 
later   hatched. 

The  Oyster-shell  Scale,  like  the 
Scurfy  and  Lecanium.  is  not  nearly 
so  dangerous  as  the  San  Jose.  It 
does  not  spread  so  quickly,  multiply 
so  rapidly,  nor  is  it  nearly  so  injur- 
ious to  the  plants  on  which  it  is 
found.  .\s  a  rule  it  is  most  often 
found  on  I.ilac,  Carolina  or  Lombar- 
fly  Poplar.  Soft  Maple.  Willows.  .\sh 
and  .\pple  trees.  It  quite  often  be- 
cotnes  injurious  on  young  poplars, 
and  may  cause  death  unless  the  above 
means,  or  some  others,  as  scraping 
etc..  are  taken  to  rid  the  trees  of  this 
l)ests.  Like  the  San  Jose  and  other 
scale  insects,  it  can  be  killed  wher- 
ever reached  by  painting  the  infected 
bark,  at  any  time  of  year,  with  a 
paitit  brush  dipped  into  a  soap  solu- 
tion of  any  kind  made  as  thick  as 
lionse   paint. — Prof.   H.   .-X.   Surface. 

CHERRIES    ROTTING    ON    THE 
TREES. 


.\  number  of  inquires  were  re- 
ceived lately  by  the  Division  of  Zo- 
ology of  the  Penn.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  formula  for  a  spray- 
ing mixture  to  be  used  on  peach. 
plutn  anrl  eherry  trees  to  keep  the 
fniit  tfoin  rotting.  The  answer  ot 
Prof,  II  A  .Surface,  the  >tat<'  Zo- 
oldeist,    is    a>    follows: 

"The  ripe  rot  or  hrowti  rot  is  due 
to  a  fnngttus  disease,  which  attacks 
the  ripening  fruit  of  peach,  plum  and 
cherry   trees,   and   is   to   be   prevented 


by  spraying  before  or  about  the  time 
the  fruit  is  half  grown  with  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  wash.  Into  a 
barrel  put  eight  pounds  of  fresh  lime 
or  quick  lime  and  eight  pounds  of 
sulphur,  and  into  this  pour  four  or 
five  gallons  of  hot  water,  and  cover 
it  with  a  cloth  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
Stir  occassionally  with  a  hoe  or 
something  to  keep  it  from  burning  to 
the  bottom  and  to  keep  it  from  sett- 
ling too  much.  Let  it  remain  an 
hour.  Then  dilute  it  to  fifty  gallons, 
and  spray  it  over  the  trees.  Cold 
water  should  be  used  for  diluting. 
Repeat  this  after  a  hard  rain,  or  if  it 
does  not  rain  repeat  in  a  week  or 
two.  and  continue  until  just  before 
the  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  when 
there  is  no  need  to  continue  the 
spraying,  because  to  spray  it  on  ri- 
pening fruit  means  to  discolor  the 
fruit  and  thus  render  it  unmarketable, 
although  it  will  not  be  poisonous,  and 
will  not  be  unfit  for  use.  even  though 
it  should  be  stained  by  the  spray 
liquid. 

This  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
\%  not  recommended  for  scale  insects, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  replaced  by  the 
concentrated  lime-sulphur  solutions 
now  on  the  market,  nor  by  the  home- 
boiled  wash  which  we  recommend  as 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  for 
treating  scale  insects.  It  is  a  dilTer- 
etit  preparation  made  by  a  differ- 
ent formula  and  method,  and  these 
materials      should      not      be    confused 


By  rubbing  nickel  and  silver  orna- 
ments with  a  woolen  cloth  saturated 
with  spirits  of  ammonia  they  may  be 
kept  bright  with  but  little  trouble. 

ALONG  THE  WAY. 

We  are   but   fellow  mortals 
Who   tread    this    lowly   way. 

We   all   have   ills  in   common, 
.And  bodies  made  of  clay. 

Each   one  has   some   sore   trouble. 
Some  burden  he  must  bear. 
.And  oft  some  back   is  breaking 
With   a   heavy   load   of  care. 

S<^  let  us  strive  to  help  each   other 
A-  we  journey  on   life's   road. 

For  a   burden   borne   together 
Gives  to  each  but  half  its  load. 

— Mae    Mac. 


LADIES  WANTED  c3! 

ceries,  soaps,  etc..  by  our  Factory-to-Family 
plan.  We  give  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums. 
We  are  also  makinj;  a  SPKCIAI,  OFFKR  of 
FIVF:  f;.\TR.\  CKRTIFIC.ATFIS  to  secretaries 
of  Clubs-of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 
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HOME    BEAUTIFUL 


Condacted  hy  Geor^le  Mlddleton  Flaher 


TIME  IS   MONEY. 

We  need  a  year  to  grow  a  pig, 
'Tis  two  before  a  steer  is  big, 
The  hens  lay  every  day. 

Alfalfa  takes  three  years  to  spread, 
A  horse  as  colt  four  years  we  feed, 
The  hens  lay  every  day. 

A  field  of  grain  just  once  we  reap, 
A   yearling  fleece  take  off  our  sheep, 
The  hens  lay  every  day. 

A   few  weeks  yield   the  honey  store, 
Then,  blossom,  fruit  and  all  are  o'er. 
The   hens   lay  every  day. 

For  other  things,  too  long  we  wait. 
Our  life  is  short,  and  pay  day  late. 
The  hens  lay  ever^'     ay. 


GOOD  BREAD. 

Such  a  vast  difference  as  there  may 
be  in  the  product  from  the  same  bar- 
rel of  flour. 

One  baking  may  be  tight,  white  and 
sweet,  fit  indeed  to  set  before  a  king, 
while  another  baking  may  be  sour, 
soggy  and  black,  from  which  even  a 
well  mannered  pig  might  well  turn  in 
disgust.  Much  of  the  latter  kind  of 
bread  is  due  to  mistakes,  a  few  of 
which   T  will  name: 

I.  Using  stale  yeast.  2.  Using 
water  that  is  too  warm.  .^.  Keep- 
ing in  too  warm  a  place  while  rising 
J  .Allowing  to  become  too  light  be- 
fore mixing  or  .  kneading  down 
%.  Using  too  much  flour.  6.  Not 
having  the  oven  ready  when  the 
bread  is  ready  to  bake. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  how  to  make 
a  half  dozen  loaves  of  the  most  de- 
licious   bread. 

Soak  one-half  cake  of  dry  yeast  in 
one-half  teacup  of  water  over  night. 
Tn  the  morning  put  two  or  three  me- 
dium sized  potatoes  in  water.  While 
these  are  cooking  put  a  half  a  teacup 
flour  half  as  much  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  as  much  salt  into  a  half-gallon 
jar.  or  two-quart  pitcher;  mix  dry 
.'tnd  pour  on  boiling  water  to  cook 
thoroughly,  when  the  potatoes  are 
tender  mash  through  a  colander,  or 
fruit  press,  and  add  the  water  in 
which  they  were  cooked.  Fill  the  jar 
to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top 
with  cold  water,  when  you  can  easily 
bear  your  hand  in  it  add  the  soaked 
yeast  cake,  cover  with  a  plntc  and 
put  where  it  will  be  cool  in  Summer 
nnd    in    Winter   will    not   freeze. 

Xext  morning  this  will  be  light, 
that  is.  all  the  potato  will  be  at  the 
top.  Now  put  flour  enough  in  your 
pan  for  six  loaves — the  amount  may 
vary  as  some  flour  takes  more  water 
than  other  kinds — make  a  hollow  in 
the  center  and  pour  in  all  the  yeast: 
stir  in  flour  to  the  consistency  of 
cake  batter,  put  flour  over  the  top  of 
the  sponge  and  set  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  When  this  is  light  mix 
in  the  remainder  of  the  flour  slowly 
.'ind  knead  until  the  df»ugh  will  not 
stick  to  till'  p.nn.  Grease  the  top 
with  nice  butter  and  set  to  rise  once 
more. 

When  doubled  in  size  knead  down. 


not  punch  nor  poke,  but  knead, 
grease  again  and  let  stand  till  double 
again  in  size,  then  make  into  loaves, 
without   using   any   more   flour. 

Never  add  flour  after  the  bread  is 
mixed,  it  makes  the  crust  tough. 
When  the  loaf  is  nearly  double  in 
size  put  into  oven  that  will  brown  it 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  bake  for  one 
hour  with  a  steady  fire,  then  let  the 
fire  go  down,  but  leave  the  bread  in 
the  oven  another  half  hour,  then  take 
out  and  turn  out  of  the  pans  but  do 
not  wrap  up. 

If  the  oven  is  too  hot.  set  a  cup  or 
pan  of  boiling  water  in  it.  If  too 
cold  your  bread  will  probably  be 
spoiled  anyway,  for  in  hurrying  the 
fire  you  will  burn  it  at  the  bottom. 

ON    THE   SUBJECT   OF   ORDER. 

Every  good  housekeeper  has  a  ma- 
nia for  order.  That's  as  it  should  be. 
but  don't  overdo  it.  A  woman  in  her 
endless  strife  for  order  can  turn  a 
cosy,  comfortable  cottage  into  a  stiff, 
ugly   abode. 

Two  sisters  visited  one  of  those 
orderly  persons  once  and  it  would 
surprise  you  to  know  how  far  her 
hobby  was  carried. 

They  were  taken  into  the  parlor, 
and  oh,  how  hot  and  suffocating  it 
was.  Every  window  was  shut  and 
blinds  closely  drawn.  The  chairs 
were  all  in  a  row.  and  placed  as  firm- 
ly ngainst  the  wall  as  if  glued  there. 
The  central  table  held  a  fancy  vase 
or  two  and  huge  lamp  minus  the  oil. 
The  pictures  on  one  side  of  the  room 
were  bnlanccd  on  the  other  by  ones 
of  precisely  the  same  size  and  pat- 
tern. The  piano  was  closed  and  the 
stool  was  cuddled  up  between  one 
end  nnd  the  wall.  The  couch,  a 
hnndsomc  leather  affair,  every  inch 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  spread, 
wns  placed  across  a  dark  corner. 
There  was  a  violin  strapped  in  its 
case  and  under  the  couch,  like  a 
hand-cuffed  prisoner  in  his  cell.  No 
cushions,  no  books  or  papers,  fresh 
air  or  sunshine  to  enliven  that  deadly 
di'^nlay  of  order. 

Coming  home  the  sisters  grew 
nuite  hilarious  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject: "She  is  a  dear,  good  woman." 
said  the  dark-eyed  one.  "But  oh.  how 
I  would  have  enioyed  hoisting  those 
blinds  up  and  dragging  that  couch 
nn  bv  a  window  and  covering  it  with 
pillows." 

"And  I'd  tumble  and  mix  those 
chair*;  all  into  the  middle  of  the 
room." 

"Well."  said  the  blue-eyed  one. 
"the  first  thing  T  should  buy  would 
be  an  .arm-load  of  late  magazines  and 
stand  in  the  door  and  toss  them  in 
seventeen  directions.  Then  I'd  open 
the  piano  and  bring  the  stool  around 
in  front  of  it.  T  would  place  books 
on  the  stand  instead  of  vases,  and 
would  fill  and  light  that  lamp  at  least 
hincr  enoueh  to  smoke  the  chimney 
nicelv.  Then  I'd  toss  a  great,  red 
rushion  on  the  floor  and  lean  the  vio- 
lin against  it." 

They  had  now  brought  comfort 
and  the  right  kind  of  order  out  of  the 


chaos  of  things  to  a  satisfactory  fo- 
cus in  all  things  but  the  couch  cover, 
anl  it  Avas  decided  that  that  should  be 
made  into  an  infinite  series  of  dust 
caps. 


THREE     PINEAPPLE     RECIPES. 

Pineapple  Tapioca  Mounds.—Soak 
half  a  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca  over 
night  in  water  to  cover.  In  the 
morning  add  a  pinch  of  salt  and  two 
cupfuls  of  water,  and  let  simmer  until 
the  tapioca  is  perfectly  clear.  Peel, 
eye  and  chop  fine  a  small,  sugar  loaf 
pineapple,  and  cook  it  until  tender 
with  one  small  cupful  of  granulated 
sugar.  When  partly  cold  stir  it  into 
the  tapioca  and  pour  into  individual 
mounds.  Set  aside  to  get  firm. 
Whisk  one  pint  of  cream  to  a  very 
stiff  froth,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  the  well  beaten  yolk  of  one 
egg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  ex- 
tract. Turn  the  tapioca  out  on  small 
plates,  and  serve  surrounded  with  a 
circle  of  whipped  cream. 

Pineapple  Cake... Beat  three  eggs 
without  separating  until  very  light. 
•Add  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  sugar 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
beat  again  until  light  and  foamy. 
Then  beat  in  a  scant  cupful  of  cold 
water,  and  two  cupfuls  of  flour  which 
have  been  sifted  twice  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat 
until  the  batter  is  very  smooth,  then 
spread  it  in  two  layer  cake  tins,  and 
bake  it  for  at  least  twenty-five  min- 
utes in  a  rather  slow  oven.  For  the 
filling  chop  a  very  ripe  sugar-loaf  pine 
apple  fine,  add  sugar  to  make  quite 
sweet,  and  cook  to  a  marmalade. 
When  cool  put  it  between  the  layers, 
and  ice  the  cake  with  a  soft  boiled 
icing  flavored  with  lemon. 

Jellied  Pineapple.  Soak  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  one  cupful  of  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour  then  dissolve  it  over 
hot  water.  Pare  a  small  ripe  pine- 
apple, and  cut  it  in  small  thin  slices. 
Simmer  it  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  then  strain  off 
the  liquor  very  gently,  and  add  it  to 
the  gelatine  with  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
the  thinly  pealed  rind  of  one.  Strain, 
and  if  necessary  clear  with  the  whites 
and  shells  of  two  eggs.     Wet  a  quart 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Cnti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  rrta  Trial  Paokag*  is  MaiUd  to  Svery- 
on«  Who  WriUi. 
▲.  L.  Rice,  a  promlneDt  manufacturer  of 
▲dams,  N.  Y.,  has  dlscoyered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufr..  47  North 
St.,  Adams.  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  packaRe,  also  color  card  and  foil  Informa- 
tion BhowlnR  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  manj 
dollars.    Writ*  to-day.  ' 
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mould  in  cold  water,  pour  in  it  a 
little  of  the  jelly,  and  lay  on  it  a  few 
small  slices  of  the  pineapple.  Allow 
pineapple  until  the  mould  is  full. 
Stand  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
hours  before  turning  it  out.  Turn 
out  on  a  flaring  glass  dish,  and  sur- 
round with  a  circle  of  plain  whipped 
cream,  then  with  one  outside  of  this 
a  little  strawberry  juice  to  the  whip- 
made  a  delicate  pink  by  adding 
ped  cream.  This  makes  a  very  hand- 
some and  delicious  dessert,  but  is  de- 
licious even  without  the  whipped 
cream. 


CANNING   AND    PRESERVING. 


There  are  several  methods  for  pre- 
serving fruit  for  winter  use,  but  in 
the  average  house4iold  canning  and 
preserving  hold  sway  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  methods,  if  we  except 
indeed  the  making  of  a  small  amount 
of  jelly. 

The  housekeeper  who  has  the  good 
of  her  household  truly  at  heart  will 
prefer  to  can  the  greater  part  of  her 
winter's  supply  of  fruit,  as  by  this 
method  the  natural  flavors  of  the 
fruit  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  al- 
together more  wholesome  than  rich 
preserves  made  as  in  our  grandmo- 
ther's  days. 

Not  that  these  rich,  old-fashioned 
preserves  are  not  exceedingly  palat- 
able, they  are  indeed  most  delicious, 
but  if  eaten  in  generous  quantities  as 
fruit  should  be  eaten,  the  excess  of 
sugar  used  in  their  preparation  ren- 
ders them  extremely  unwholesome, and 
even  a  perfectly  normal  stomach  will 
become  deranged  if  the  appetite  for 
such  sweets  is  liberally  indulged. 

Canned  fruits  on  the  contrary,  may 
be  eaten  as  freely  as  desired  with- 
out any  fear  of  unpleasant  results, 
and  when  fresh  fruits  are  not  ob- 
tainable, should  prove  a  part  of  each 
menu  of  the  day.  The  health  of  the 
average  family  would  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  a  more  liberal  consumption 
of  sound,  ripe  fruit,  either  fresh  or 
canned. 

A  knowledge  both  of  canning  and 
preserving  should  be  a  portion  of 
every  housekeeper's  mental  "stock  in 
trade."  for  while  canning  is  the  es- 
sential method,  a  small  amount  of 
rich  preserved  fruit  is  also  very  de- 
sirable   for    special    occasions. 

Perfect  jars  must  be  used,  and  the 
air  rigidly  excluded.  Select  fine, 
sound,  ripe  fruit,  and  have  it  care- 
fully prepared.  Pears,  apples,  and 
quinces  should  be  pared  thinly  and 
evenly  with  a  silver  knife,  halved  or 
quartered,  and  thrown  at  once  into 
cold  water  to  prevent  discoloration. 
Prepare  only  as  much  as  may  be  used 
in  one  cooking,  and  let  this  be  done 
immediately  before  it  is  to  be  cooked. 
Small  pears  are  frequently  canned 
without  paring.  Strawberries  should 
be  carefully  washed,  drained,  and 
hulled.  Pick  raspberries,  blue  ber- 
ries and  blackberries  over  carefully; 
wash  and  stem  red  currants,  "top  and 
tail"  black  currants  and  gooseberries 
and  prick  plums  with  a  fine  darning 
needle  to  prevent  the  skins  from 
bursting.  Pineapples  should  be  pared 
with  a  silver  knife  and  cut  into  thin 
slices,  and  these  again  cut  into  sever- 
al pieces,  nr  they  may  bt-  cluipped  (»r 
turn  from  the  core  with  a  silver  fork. 
Peaches  may  be  thinly  pared  with  a 
silver  knife,  or  they  may  be  dropped 


into  boiling  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  two  minutes,  when  their  skins 
will  slip  oflf  very  easily.  The  latter 
method  is  not  only  more  economical, 
but  the  fruit  will  be  much  handsom- 
er and  richer  both  in  flavor  and  color. 
Drop  the  peaches  immediately  after 
pearing  or  skinning  into  cold  water. 
Cut  them  into  halves,  or  if  small 
leave  whole.  A  few  stones  left  in 
halves  will   improve  the  flavor. 

The  task  of  removing  the  stems 
and  buds  from  gooseberries  and  black 
currants  is  one  many  housewives 
greatly  dread.  It  is  certainly  a  ted- 
ious one  and  seems  an  outlay  of  time 
and  trouble  rather  poorly  rewarded. 
Gooseberries  and  currants  are  not 
particularly  nice  when  canned,  and 
two  or  three  quarts  of  the  latter  in 
preserves  will  prove  an  ample  supply 
for  the  average  family.  In  jelly, 
both  black  and  red  currants  are  de- 
licious, and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
unnecessary  even  to  stem  them. 
Merely  wash  them,  and  look  over 
carefully  for  imperfect  fruit,  leaves, 
or  insects.  Black  currant  jelly  is 
very  grateful  in  sore  throat  and 
slight  feverish  ailments,  and  is  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  with  veni- 
son and  wild  ducks.  Red  currant 
jelly  is  also  a  delicious  accompani- 
rnent  to  meats  and  game.  Gooseber- 
ries rnake  a  most  palatable  preserve, 
and  jelly,  and  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing  for  this  purpose. 
Cherries  may  be  stoned  with  a  sil- 
ver knife  if  a  cherry  stoner  is  not  at 
hand.  Save  every  drop  of  juice  as 
it  drips  from  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  buy  sm..  or  im- 
perfect fruit  from  motives  of  econ- 
omy. The  extra  time  and  labor  in- 
volved in  its  preparation  will  fre- 
quently prove  formidable,  the  quality 
will  be  inferior,  and  the  quantity  ob- 
tained will  usually  be  much  less  than 
if  large  perfect  fruit  had  been  chosen. 
Opinions  diflFer  as  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  required  for  canning  fruit,  but 
if  care  is  taken  to  use  only  perfect 
jars  and  seal  properly,  it  is  better  to 
have  too  little  than  too  much.  Rasp- 
berries, field  blackberries,  blueber- 
ries, peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  cher- 
ries require  about  six  ounces  of  sugar 
to  each  quart  of  fruit;  strawberries, 
Lawton  blackberries,  sour  pears,  crab 
apples,  plums  and  pineapples,  require 
about  eight  ounces,  and  quinces  ten 
ounces.  Small  juicy  fruits  require 
about  one  cupful  of  water  to  each 
quart  of  fruit,  and  large  fruits  about 
two  cupfuls  of  water  to  each  quart. 
Make  a  syrup  with  the  sugar  and 
water,  then  put  in  the  fruit.  Cherries 
and  blue  berries  should  boil  for  eight 
minutes,  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
halved  peaches,  for  ten  minutes, 
strawberries  and  plums,  twelve  min- 
utes. Bartlett  pears,  halved  twenty 
minutes,  sliced  pineapples  fifteen  min- 
ues.  crabapplcs  and  small  pears  for 
half  an  hour.     Seal  boiling  hot. 

Preserves  require  more  sugar  and 
longer  cooking  than  canned  fruit. 
Very  delicious  preserves  can  be  made. 
however,  with  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  sugar  than  the  old  time  rule 
of  "pound  to  pound."  Three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  peaches,  pineapples,  plums,  quin- 
ces, strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
he  rrits,  gooseberries  and  currants 
will  prove  ample.  Cherries,  blue  ber- 
ries, crab  apples  and  pears,  only  re- 
quire    one    half    pound     of    sugar    to 
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each  pound  of  fruit.  In  preserving 
cherries  and  blue  berries  allow  one- 
half  pint  of  water  to  three  pounds  of 
sugar,  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolv- 
ed, let  boil,  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and 
let  simmer  for  five  minutes.  Place 
strawberries,  currants,  raspberries 
and  blackberries  in  layers  with  the  re- 
quired amount  of  sugar,  and  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  drain  off 
the  juice,  put  it  in  a  preserving  ket- 
tle, and  let  boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  add  the  fruit,  let  it  simmer  two 
minutes,  skim  if  necessary,  and  put 
into  jars. 

To  preserve  pineapple,  sliced  or 
chopped,  let  it  stand  in  layers  with 
the  sugar  over  night;  in  the  morning 
turn  into  the  preserving  kettle,  let  it 
boil  rapidly  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  it  looks  clear,  and  seal.  For 
pears,  allow  one  quart  of  water  to 
three  pounds  of  sugar.  For  peaches 
and  plums,  one  cupful  of  water  to 
each  pound  of  sugar.  Cook  tender, 
pears,  plums  and  peaches  in  the 
boiling  syrup  until  they  can  be  easily 
pierced  with  a  fork. 

To  preserve  quinces,  cover  the 
skins  and  cores  with  the  required 
amount  of  water  and  boil  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  strain  and  cook  the  quin- 
ces, a  few  at  a  time,  in  this  water, 
until  tender.  Lay  them  on  a  platter. 
When  all  are  cooked,  add  the  sugar, 
allowing  one  pound  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Put  the  fruit  in  the  syrup  and 
keep  it  simmering  gently  on  the  back 
of  the  range  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  quinces  should  be  a  rich  red- 
dish color. 

Hard  pears  should  be  cooked  in  the 
same  way. 


THE  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGY 
BOOK. 


Get  your  name  in  to  the  Ohio  Car- 
riage Mfg.  Co.  for  their  Split  Hickory 
Buggy  Book.  It  shows  125  styles  of 
bnjrgies.  surreys,  phaetons,  etc.,  and 
many  styles  of  harness.  It's  the  most 
complete  buggy  book  ever  issued  by 
anybody  and  shows  just  how  you  can 
save  30  to  50  per  cent  on  a  buggy.  It 
tells  you  how  you  can  try  any  Split 
Hickory  Vehicle  F"ree  for  30  days  on 
all  roads  in  your  neighborhood.  It 
(juotes  remarkably  low  prices  on  all 
buggies  sold  direct  to  you  from  their 
factory  and  it  tells  you  why  these 
prices  are  so  low.  Big  purchases  of 
finest  grade  raw  materials  at  panic 
time  when  the  raw-material  men 
necflcd  money  most.  That  is  why  the 
low  prices  are  lower  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Send  in  a  postal  card 
vvith  your  name  and  address  on  it. 
'S'ou'll  be  mighty  glad  you  spent  a 
penny  to  get  this  big  book.  It's  worth 
big  money  to  you  because  it  shows 
you  how  to  save  big  money.  .Xnd  it 
gives  information  to  buggy  buyers 
that  makes  it  a  valuable  guide  to  bug- 
gy buying.  Get  this  book  before  you 
buy  a  buggy  of  any  kind.  Just  ad- 
(Ires.s  a  postal  to  Air.  H.  C.  Phelps. 
Pres,.  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Sta- 
tion 8.   Columbus.  Ohio. 


F-at    not    to    fulness;    drink   not    to 
elevation. 


LADIES 


-I  WIUI^  furiii.sh  your  house 
free,  no  matter  whether  it  is  a 
mansion  or  a  cottaee,  mind 
vo«»,  positively  free,  I  want  to  furnish  •  million 
houses  free.  1  hare  a  Sjjecial  Offer  to  make  to 
Cluh  Managers.  Will  you  be  one?  C.  Henty 
I'apworth.  Mffr.  Papworth  Co.,  512  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 
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THE    RUSH    OF   HAYING   WILL 
SOON  BE  UPON  US. 

It  was  chilly  to  work  on  the  barn 
roof  last  winter,  and  maybe  that's 
sufficient  excuse,  but  don't  let  it  run 
until  the  new  crop  of  hay  is  mowed 
away. 

If  you  haven't  the  shingles  ready, 
nor  time  to  go  for  them,  patch  things 
up  temporarily  with  roofing  paper 
that  you  can  buy  at  any  hardware 
store. 

Don't  be  so  proud  of  your  job  that 
you  let  it  go  at  that  for  another  year. 
You  have  too  much  at  stake. 

At  least  a  week  before  you  begin 
drawing  in  new  hay  clean  out  the 
mows  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
freshen  up. 

Take  a  careful  look  at  the  fork. 
Give  it  a  good  rugging  up  and  oiling. 
Run  the  ropes  through  to  see  that 
they  are  sound,  and  that  the  blocks 
are  in  shape. 

It's  not  a  bad  idea,  either,  to  see 
that  the  barn  doors  open  without 
having  to  kill  yourself  lifting  them 
over  piles  of  manure  and  rubbish. 

Of  course  the  rack  is  in  condition, 
mended   and   painted. 

You  have  examined  the  mower 
carefully,  cleaning  and  thoroughly 
oiling  every  part  so  that  there  will 
not  be  a  moments  delay  when  you 
are  ready  to  go  into  the  field. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  remind 
farmers  that  haying  is  a  rush  time, 
and  that  being  prepared  in  advance 
means  that  barring  accidents  or 
weather  conditions  over  which  man 
has  no  control,  everything  will  move 
along  rapidly  and  smoothly,  and  that 
the  crop  will  be  housed  in  first-class 
condition,  and  economically. 

AN  ALL  AROUND  FARM  TOOL. 


Clark's  Double  .\ction  Cutaway 
Harrow  and  Cultivator  combines 
adaptability  to  various  work  with  ef- 
ficiency that  is  second  to  none.  ..As 
a  harrow  it  combines  lightness  with 
good  work.  It  is  drawn  by  a  team 
of  light  horses,  cuts  a  track  4;/^  feet 
wide,  and  can  be  used  with  or  with- 
out   its    extension    head. 

A  few  simple  changes  convert  it 
into  a  perfect  Disc  Cultivator,  the 
double  action  of  which  stirs  the  dirt 
in  two  directions,  leaving  the  ground 
level. 

When  desiring  to  throw  soil  up 
toward  the  crop,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  adjust  the  gangs  to  the  desired 
angle,  a  very  simple  operation.  It  can 
also  be  easily  shifted  to  throw  the 
dirt  away  from  the  row. 

In  changing  the  cultivator  to  the 
diflferent  position  for  cultivating,  the 
only  thing  that  is  altered  is  the  links 
that  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  levers,  and  these  shifts  are  made 
by  taking  out  the  cotter  pin  and  plac- 
ing the  lug  on  the  end  of  the  lever 
iti  cither  of  the  three  holes  in  this 
kvcr   link   attached   to   forward    gang. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  different 


Voa    Can    Make   flO.OO   per   Day 

sellinR'  our  new  Coupon  Cer- 
tificates. No  experience  nec- 
es.sary.  Write  today  for  Agents 
outfit     and     terms.  Rankers 

Protective  Socletv.  Tribune 
BIdg-.,    New    York    City. 


kinds  of  work  can  be  done  with  this 
Gcuble  Action  Cultivator  than  with 
any  other  made.  It  is  the  only  disk 
cultivator  on  the  market  embodying 
the  double  action  principle.  It  will 
do  the  work  of  several  disk  machines 
that  would  cost  the  farmer  several 
times  as  much,  and  do  it  more  thor- 
oughly because  it  has  four  gangs  in- 
stead of  only  two.  The  draft  is  suit- 
able for  two  light  horses,  and  is  di- 
rect for  the  center  at  all  times.  This 
machine  is  always  sent  with  Exten- 
sion Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  with 
two  large  discs  for  listing,  when  so 
ordered. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  of 
Higganum,  Conn.,  mentioning  this 
paper. 


ECHOES   OF  THE   1907-8  PANIC. 

A  report  just  submitted  to  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities  shows 
that  the  increased  cost  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  needy  people  since 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion last  fall  has  been  $3,000,000.  In 
New  York  city  during  the  last  year 
the  number  of  persons  committed  to 
public  charitable  institutions  whose 
applications  for  relief  were  investigat- 
ed, was  double  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  State  Board  removed  903 
aliens  to  their  homes  in  other  States 
and  countries,  and  in  addition  2,420 
persons  committed  to  New  York  city 
public  charity  institutions  were  exam- 
ined but  not  removed  for  various 
causes. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  statistics 
of  those  who  suffered  in  silence,  those 
who  saw  their  savings  of  years  slow- 
ly but  surely  dwindle  away,  and  with 
them  their  hopes  of  a  comfortable 
nest  egg  for  declining  years,  the  cost 
of  the  panic  would  add  a  good  many 
millions   more. 

What  nonsense  to  blame  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, or  any  one  class  of  people  for 
the  panic.  We  all  had  our  share. 
Years  of  good  times  made  us  care- 
less, extravagant,  reckless.  Surely 
nothing  could  happen  to  such  a  great, 
and  wealthy  and  prosperous  country 
as  ours.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the 
old  Egyptian  experience  of  seven 
years  of  lean  eating  up  the  seven 
years  of  good  times,  and  we  all  suf- 
fered. 

If  we  have  grown  wise  through  ad- 
versity, unselfish,  then  the  panic  has 
not  been  in  vain. 


ANOTHER  WAY     OF     KEEPING 
THE  BOY   ON  THE  FARM. 


We  see  so  much  in  our  papers  now- 
adays that  the  boys  shall  stick  to  the 
fnrm.  The  boys  will  not  stick  un- 
less farming  looks  good  to  them,  as 
they  have  a  right  to  and  ought  to 
choose  the  best  occupation  there  is 
(which  of  course  is  farming)  but  it 
nnist  be  made  to  look  that  way  to  the 
boy.  If  a  hoy  lives  on  a  farm  from 
the  time  he  is  born  until  he  is  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  never  gets  a  day 
oflF  to  go  to  a  fair  or  for  recreation, 
never  gets  anything  but  salt  pork  to 
eat  because  the  good  meat  has  got  to 
gn  to  town  for  a  good  price  is  gotten 
for  it  there,  never  '^res  a  lawn,  grove 
or  orchard  on  the  farm,  is  never  giv- 
en anything  he  can  call  his  own  to 
receive  the  profit  from  and  is  never 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  social  side 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  June. 

ot  farm  life,  he  will  not  choose  farm- 
ing for  his  vocation  and  you  cannot 
blame  him. 

Use  common  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment. Put  yourself  in  your  son's 
place  and  treat  him  as  you  would  be 
treated  yourself.  Pay  attention  to 
the  social  side  of  life  and  let  him  in- 
vite his  neighbor  friends  over  on  Sun- 
day   afternoon.       Furnish      him    with 

FOR   8ALB   OR   BXCHANGB. 
Only  Two  Cents  ■  IVord. 

All  classified.  Each  Initial  or  number 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  26  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  coverlnir  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  S  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This  Department  for  Live  Stock  Only. 

POULTRY. 


FOR  sale: — Good  honest  stock  egga 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Lesrhorns; 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Price 
very  reasonable.  E,  G.  BRATTON, 
Ryde,  Pa. 


Barred  Plymonth  Rocks,  America's 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Lfght  Brah- 
ma cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY,   Sand   Patch,  Pa. 


MISCBLLANBOUS. 


HORSES      erolng   blind   Barry  Co.,  Iowa 
"""^^^ City.  la.,  can  cure. 

FOR   sale: — Very    handsome      trotting 
mare,   in    foal    to   Perry   K.    213,    tlOO. 
P.    J.    WYAND.    Cumberland,    Md. 

cattlb. 


PURR-BRBD  registered  Holstein  bull 
calf,  sired  by  "Clothilde  Dekol  Dot's 
Butter  Boy."  Dam,  "May  Inka  Clo- 
thilde." Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MAD^ScN  COOP- 
El?,    1«»I    Ccurt,    Watertown     N.    V. 

RBGISTBRED    Holstein-Friesian    Bulls 
all    ages.     Prices    reasonablo.     Apply 
to   R.   G.   WILLIAMS,  Canton.  Pa. 

HOGS. 


FOR  sale: — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  $13  to  $20.  40-lb.  Pigs  |5.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.    WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont.  Md. 


FOR   sale: — Some   fine   Yorkshire   Pigs 
— no  better  stock  in  U.  S.     Just  im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.    A.    BRADLEY. 
I'-rewsbury,  N.  Y. 


FARMBRS 

Send  50c  in  stamps  for  6  months'  sub- 
scription for  the  Horse  News  and  Speed 
Bulletin.  Finely  illustrated  paper.  And 
receive  three  valuable  formulas  free— ■ 
Bone  Spavin  Cure,  Heave  Cure  and  a 
gooa  Hair  Grower — all  genuine.  Ad- 
dress p.  J.  WYAND, 
Cvmbcrlnnd,  WUL 

I  Mdce  tlie  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

Amt  I  can  provt  it.      Foity-6ve   yeart  ara  I 
»  commencetl  selling;  scales  to  the  uset  kttins 

him  (uvea  free  trial  and  never  askinv  a  cent 
\  in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  scale 
was  ex-ittly  as  represented.       I  have  pat- 
jented  the  only   reliable     PiTLKSS   STOCK 
SCAl.K.  complete  with  steel  irame,   com- 
pound l)eam  and  Ijeam  box  without  extrm 
charije.  sold  at  a  fair  price.      My   scale   Is 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.     I  wlU  send  yoa 
lull  Information,   a  scale   on  approval    ot 
book.      Reasons  for  Owninir  a  Scale"  if  vou 
address   "JO.->KS  lis  p.,,  tU  rrTlpfct." 

^lOH  C    St.,      BlNGHAMTO.N,    N.   V. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

\\arranted  the  most  practickl  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  .3  styles,  10  slze.s.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Ilnnd  Power  We  manufarture  a  Tile 
nilehtT  and  1..  .st  COR.\  H.iRVK.STKK 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.   Apt  s  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 

H.    L.    BE:.\\ETT    &    CO.. 
B«»   22,  Wentervllle,  Ohio. 
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music,  musical  instruments,  books, 
magazines  and  farm  papers.  Plant  an 
orchard  and  grove  and  make  a  nice 
lav/n.  Don't  send  all  the  best  stuff 
to  town  but  set  a  good  table,  as  I 
believe  the  old  saying  "the  best  way 
to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stom- 
ach" can  also  be  applied  to  the  boy. 
Employ  labor  saving  devices  so  work 
is  not  drudgery  to  him.  Then  give 
him  something  to  care  for  and  man- 
age himself  and  let  him  receive  the 
money  when  it  is  sold.  When  he  has 
finished  his  common  school  educa- 
tion give  him  an  education  at  an  ag- 
ricultural school  if  possible  and  bj' 
the  time  you  feel  old  age  creeping 
over  you,  you  will  have  someone  to 
take  care  of  you  and  make  the  old 
liomestead  more  like  home  so  yoi! 
will  not  have  to  leave  the  old  place  to 
spend  your  last  days  all  by  your  lone- 
some in  town. 


We   Have     Received   the     Following 
Communication    from    Washington: 
Department   o'   Agriculture, 

Office   of   Experiment    Stations, 

Washington,   D.   C. 

"The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  will  be  held  at 
Seattle,  Washington,  in  August, 
1909.  At  the  same  place  and  begin- 
ning August  18  will  be  held  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exper- 
iment Stations. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  .As- 
sociation of  Farmers'  Institute  Work- 
ers has  met  upon  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  It  is  desired  that  as  many  will  at- 
tend as  possible  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the 
various  States  and  Provinces  may  be 
fully   represented. 

The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion will  be  in  operation  at  Seattle  at 
that  time,  and  no  doubt  excursion 
rates  with  stop-over  privileges  will  be 
gianted  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies. 

A  programme  of  the  exercises  and 
containing  full  information  respecting 
transportation  rates  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations will  be  sent  out  as 
soon  as  the  arrangements  have  been 
completed. — John  Hamilton,  Farmers' 
Institute    Specialist. 


KEEP    CULTIVATOR   RUNNING. 

Soon  we  will  be  in  the  midst  of 
haying  and  then  we  will  be  tempted 
to  slight  the  corn  and  potatoes.  We 
cannot  afford  to  do  this  however.  It 
will  pay  to  keep  plenty  of  help  at 
this  season  of  the  year  so  as  not  to 
slight  the  cultivation.  We  ordinarily 
put  in  quite  a  part  of  the  morning 
cultivating  during  the  haying  season 
as  the  most  of  our  hay  is  put  up  and 
hauled  in  the  afternoon.  If  one  is 
really  interested  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  as  he  should  be,  he  will  find 
time  to  keep  everything  well  culti- 
vated. 

Remember  that  a  deep  cultivation 
will  not  make  up  for  being  behind. 
No.  often  one  had  better  keep  out  of 
the  field  than  to  root  prune  the  corn 
or  potatoes,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
sure  to  do  by  deep,  late  cultivation. 
Endeavor  to  always  keep  the  corn- 
field loose  and  then  you  will  have  no 
excuse  for  running  the  cultivators 
deep. 

W'ash  the  earth  from  the  base  of 
a  single  hill  of  corn  and  note  the  net- 
work of  roots  even  when  the  corn  is 


not  more  than  six  inches  high,  and 
then  you  will  realize  more  fully  what 
deep  cultivation  means  to  the  plant. 

Invitation  Received  by  the  Editor  of 
This  Paper. 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty of  ihe  Pennsylvania  State  College 
the  honor  of  your  presence  is  re- 
spectfully requested  at  the  exercises 
of  Commencement  week,  June  thir- 
teenth to  sixteenth,  nineteen  hunderd 
and  nine,  State  College,  Pa. 

Calendar  of  Commencement  Week. 
Friday,  June  11 

8.00  p.    m. — The    Pharsonians — Audi- 
torium. 

Saturday,   June    12 
10.00  a.  m. — Sophomore  vs.  Freshmen 

Baseball — Beaver    Field. 
2.30  p.  m. — Bucknell  vs.  State  Base- 
ball— Beaver   Field. 
7.45  p.  m. — Musical  Clubs  Concert — 

Auditorium. 
9.45   p.      m. — Sophomore     "Stunts" — 
Auditorium. 

Sunday,  June  13. 
10.30  a.  m. — Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
Rev.  Walter  M.  Walker,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  Penn  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Scranton,  Pa. — .Audito- 
rium. 
4.00  p.  m. — Sacred  Concert  by  Cadet 

Band — Front   Campus. 
6.30  p.  m.— Y.   M.   C.   A.     Meeting- 
Front  Campus. 
8.00  p.  m. — Sacred  Concert — .Audito- 
rium. 

Monday,  June  14 
10.00  a.  m. — Regimental  Review — East 

Campus. 
2.00   p.    ni. — Class    Day    Exercises    of 
the  Class  of   1909 — Front  Cam- 
pus. 
3.30    p.    m. — Univ.    of      Pittsburg   vs. 
State      .Athletic      Meet — Beaver 
Field. 
7.30   p.    m. — .Annual    Meeting   of   the 
Board    of      Trustees — Carnegie 
Library. 
8.00   p.    m. — Junior     Oratorical    Con- 
test— .Auditorium. 
930   p.   m. — Philochorcan      Reception 
McAllister   Hall. 

Tuesday,  June   15 
8.30-10.30  a.      m. — Class      Reunions — 

Old    Main. 
T0.30-12    m. — .Alumni    Business    Meet- 
ing— Old   Chapel. 
9.45    a.    m. — .Annual    Business    Meet- 
ing of  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Hon- 
or        Fraternity  —    Auditorium 
Foyer. 
11.00    a.    m. — .Annual    Public    Address 
before    the    Phi      Kappa    Phi — 
Auditorium. 
2.00   p.    m. — .Annual    Concert    by   the 

Cadet    Band — Front    Campus. 
2.00  p.  m. — Trustee   Elections — Dele- 
gates,       Room      121;      Alumni, 
Room   114,  Main. 
3.00     p.      m. — .Alumni      Parade — Oi  - 

Main    to    Beaver    Field. 
3.30  p.  m. — .Alumni  Field  Events  and 
Baseball    Game — Beaver   Field. 
8.00  p.  m. — "Popocaterpillar  VII"  by 

the    Thespians — Auditorim. 
9.00   p.    m. — .Alumni    Reception — Mc- 
Allister  Hall. 

Wednesday,  June  16. 
9.45   a.   m. — Commencement     Proces- 
sion— Carnegie    Library. 
To.oo    a.     m. — Commencement      Exer- 
cises— Auditorium. 
Address — "Ideals,"   Julian    Ken- 
nedy, Ph.   D.,   Pittsburg.   Pa. 
2.00   p.    m. — Dedication      of     Mining 
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Museum — Mining    Building. 

3.30  p.  m. — Alumni  vs.  College  oase- 
ball — Beaver  Field. 

4.00-6.00  p.  m. — Reception  to  Com- 
mencement Guests — President's 
Lawn,  West  Campus. 

8.00  p.  m. — Junior  Farewell  Recep- 
tion  to  Seniors — Armory, 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

stand  for  service,  is  a  grade  horse 
that  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
get  good  stock.  If  a  grade  horse  has 
stood  in  a  district  for  a  number  of 
years  and  gets  a  good  type  of  colts, 
I  do  not  think  you  are  justified  in 
putting  that  horse  out  of  service. 
But  the  pedigree  is  a  guarantee;  it  is 
an  insurance  policy.  When  you  breed 
to  a  grade  horse  you  have  no  insur- 
ance—he stands  there  an  individual; 
you  doin't  know  where  he  came  from 
as  to  his  ancestry,  and  therefore  you 
don't  know  where  he  is  going  with 
regard  to  his  progeny.  He  may  re- 
produce himself,  or  he  may  repro- 
duce something  behind  him  that  you 
don't  want.  The  horse  that  is  pure 
bred  has  a  guarantee  with  him  that 
his  ancestors  are  of  the  same  excel- 
lence that  he  is;  and  for  every  ances- 
tor that  stands  behind  him,  of  his 
own  type,  he  is  that  much  more  like- 
ly to  beget  this  type. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  great  thing 
the  breeder  has  to  contend  with  is 
unfavorable  variation.  If  you  want 
to  eliminate  variation  as  much  as 
possible  and  save  yourself  all  the 
chances  possible,  go  to  the  pure-bred 
horse  whose  ancestry  is  known  to  be 
uniform  and  of  the   right  sort. 

.After  you  have  satisfied  yourself 
as  to  that  point,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  just  one  more.  You  may  have  a 
horse  of  the  breed  that  you  want;  he 
may  conform  to  the  market  type  ex- 
actly and  be  a  superior  individual, 
and  he  may  have  as  good  a  pedigree 
as  any  horse  ever  possessed;  but 
when  that  horse  is  led  out  of  the 
stable,  as  soon  as  he  sticks  his  head 
out  of  the  door,  you  may  wonder 
whether  he  is  a  stallion,  a  stag,  or  a 
gelding,  and  in  some  cases  you  may 
suspect  him  of  being  a  mare.  He 
lacks  masculinity.  The  prepotent, 
impressive  sire  will  have  the  devel- 
opment of  forehead,  the  hardness  of 
feature,  the  courage  and  boldness 
characteristic  of  the  male;  and  with- 
out these  manifestations  of  sex  char- 
acters you  can  hardly  hope  for  suc- 
cess, even  though  he  has  type,  indi- 
viduality and  breeding. 

To  summarize,  the  fact  has  been 
established.  I  believe,  that  the  farm- 
er's horse  is  the  drafter,  the  correct 
ideal  of  which  is  the  market  type. 
The  successful  production  of  this 
horse  involves  the  selection  of  large, 
roomy,  vigorous,  well-formed  mares, 
and  a  stallion  in  which  breed,  char- 
acter, type,  individuality,  purity  of 
lineage  and  masculinity  are  all  well- 
marked,  leading  features. 


Continued  from  Page  7. 

rising  into  it  during  the  test.  Fur- 
thermore, the  direction  in  which  it 
curves,  namely,  towards  the  outer 
wall  of  the  bottle,  causes  the  acid  to 
flow  down  the  side  of  the  bottle  to 
the  bottom,  thus  avoiding  its  mixing 
with  and  charring  the  sample." 


linTllCDC     BKD  W  K  T  T  1  Sr  O  ciired. 
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MONEY   MAKING 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MEXICO 

Agricultural  Lands  and  Plantations  That  Are 

Veritable  Gold  Mines 

THE  "CALIFORNIA  OF  MEXICO" 

Few  people  know  of  the  golden  opportunities  certain  parts  of  Mexico  afford. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  now  tapped  by  the  new 
extensions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  there  are  opportunities  such  as  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  part  of  the  North  American  continent. 

This  fertile  and  beautiful  country — Sinaloa — has  been  overlooked  by  the  development  companies 
until  recently  and  is  now  offered  for  tlie  first  time  to  the  investing  pul)lic. 

CROPS  GROW  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  the  first  offering  will  naturally  profit  the  most,  and  we  are  prepared 

to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  no  opportunity  today  holds  out  such  safe  and  highly  profitable 

returns  as  the  investment  of  even  nominal  amounts  in    this   garden   of   golden    sunshine   and   prolific 

crops. 

Here  can  be  grown  crop  after  crop,  as  fast  as  each  matures,  almost  any  crop  that  can  be  grown 
anywhere.  There  is  no  special  harvest  period.  The  growing  season  is  year  'round  and  the  abund- 
ant yields  are  enormous.  Two  crops  of  corn,  sugar  cane  and  other  products  which  in  the  States  we 
can  grow  but  one — gives  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  in  Sinaloa.  Then,  there  are  the  more  tropical 
crops,  such  as  bananas,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  famous  Sisal  Fibre. 

SISAL  HBRE  IS  THE  MILLIONAIRE  MAKER  OF  MEXICO 

One  acre  of  Sisal  Fibre  plants  easily  produces  from  1,000  to  1.400  pounds  of  fibre  which  will 
bring  .^50  to  $60  net  profit  per  acre.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  binding  twine  knows  the  unlim- 
ited market  and  the  good  prices  fibre  brings. 

The  January  Pictorial  American  saj's : 

Sisal  Fibre  is  one  of  the  most  Important  products  of  this  slope.  In  former  years  the  country  was  dotted 
everywhere  with  plantations  of  It,  used  in  the  production  of  alcoholic  drinks,  but  those  were  the  days  before  the 
understanding  of  Sisal  Fibre.  Now  the  plantations  are  gradually  being  converted  from  Mescaleros  into  fibre  plan- 
tations, and  a  great  many  thousand  tons  of  this  product  are  exported  every  year.  It  Is  grown  on  every  character 
of  land,  but  better  on  the  hilly  lands  bordering  on  the  coastal  plain,  which  are  not  irrigated.  This  crop  requires 
absolutely  no  irrigation,  and  is  originally  started  from  the  wild  plants  which  grow  in  numberless  quantities 
everywhere   in   the   State." 

THE  CLIMATE  IS  UNSURPASSED 

Labor  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  W^e  offer  acre  tracts  in  aimKints  dfsired  at  surprisingly  low  prices  and  easy 
terms.  Remember,  we  are  in  a  position  to  tlioroughly  ron\  inco  you  that  tills  is  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
before   you    buy.     You   will    miss   the   opportunity   of   your   lifi'  if  you  don't  write  for  full  particulars  at  once. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  giving  fully  the  glowing  oppoi  tunities  this  new  country  affords,  but  we  will  glad- 
ly   mail    literature   containing    facts  and    figures    that    will   startle    you    with    their    enormous    possibilities. 

ANOTHER  EXCELLENT  MONEY  MAKING  OFFER 

AVe  believe  In  Mexico.  We  know  its  opportunities.  W"  aif  investing  our  own  money  and  we  are  offering,  to 
tlio.'ie  wlio  wisli  to  join  us,  an  opportunity  tliat  we  are  siiti.siieil  ha.s  no  equal.  Knowing  the  lucrative  possibili- 
ties of  Si.'^al  Fibre,  we  have  gained  control  of  exten.sive  fibre  plantation.^,  that  are  already  established  and  are  produc- 
ing and  marketing  fibre,  on  which  we  offer  Mhare  IntereNtt.  '\'\\is  stock  Is  offered  at  very  attractive  prices  and  as 
soon  a.i  the  public  learn  of  the  solid,  profitable  returns  tliit  tKi.i  only  ,\merican  energy,  push  and  sagacity  to 
devel  tp.   we  will   be   unable   to  supply   the  demand  for  thi.«    -t'l-  k.      «uii    j.ian    will    be    "first   come — first    served." 

A  ONE  HUNDRED  PER   CENT  INVESTMENT 

These  plantations  are  growing  fibre  today  and  we  predict  tliat  every  dollar  invested  in  this  stock  now  will 
double  In  value  In  a  very  short  time.  And  whyf  The  demand  f«»r  fibre  from  which  binding  twine  and  cordage  are 
made  Is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  chief  reason  Is  Imm  au<«'  fibre  for  these  purposes  can  only  be  grown  in 
Mexico  and  as  yet  is  only  produced  in  a  limited  way.  Ameiiran  ni<thods — foresight — modern  progress  will  make 
a    wonderful    change   and    the   stockholders    will    get    the      benefit. 

I.pt  iin  Kive  you  nome  fnotM  and  flgureH.  ThiN  in  not  n  np^v.  unkno^vn  product.  ^Ve've  been  In  the  t«vlne  and 
cordage  buMlneN*  for  yearit— vre  kno^v  whereof  we  npeak.  It  will  coMt  but  a  2c  Ntamp  to  Ket  Mome  Information  on 
thlM    induMtry    that    will    MurprlMe   you.      Itetter   nend    today.      AddreMN 

PLANTERS  FIBRE  COMPANY,    ""^00:1^^ 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 25    cents  a    year;    Ave    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    6   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Ref^istered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounts. 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a  change  In 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVE2RTISINO  RATES — 16  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  inch  measure. 


OUR  ADVBRTlSBRS— "We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  oe  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  diHerences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when  writing  the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT — The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photofrraphs  to  Insure  their  return.  If  they 
are  not  accepted. 


Printed  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 
Entered  at  the  Post-oflfice  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


TREMENDOUS   COST  OF  BAD 
ROAD3. 


The  average  cost  of  hauling  on 
country  roads  in  the  United  States  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 
In  France,  Germany  and  England  it 
is  ten  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
road  experts  estimate  that  the  cost 
of  hauling  on  broken  stone  roads,  dry 
and  in  good  order,  should  be  only 
eight  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Loren  W,  Page,  director  of  the 
United  States  office  of  public  roads, 
argues  from  this  that  the  cost  of 
hauling  in  the  United  States  may  well 
be  reduced  one-half,  or  to  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which 
would  mean  a  resultant  saving  of 
about  $250,000,000  a  year.  He  adds: 
"And  if  wise  and  equitable  road  laws 
and  good  business  management  are 
substituted  for  the  present  antiquated 
and  wasteful  systems,  an  additional 
direct  saving  of  $40,000,000  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  roads  will  result; 
so  that,  by  the  simplest  possible  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  it 
within  their  power  to  save  themselves 
$290,000,000  a  year  in  the  two  items 
of  hauling  and  road  administration." 
This  is  an  immense  total,  beyond  the 
power  of  the  average  mind  to  grasp. 
But  the  need  of  better  roads  is  a  fact 
which  every  mind  can  comprehend. 
How  long  will  it  be  to  prove  and  cite 
statistics  before  the  necessary  work 
is  done. 


world.  The  problem  of  how  to  check 
and  correct  these  evils  confronts  the 
nation  more  seriously  today  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

TUBERCULOSIS  UNDER 
CONTROL. 


want  to  cover  it  without  getting 
western  circulation  that  is  of  little 
benefit  to  them. 


ARTICLES   AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


Such  rapid  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  that 
as  notable  a  medical  authority  as 
Dr.  William  Osier  declared  publicly 
a  few  days  ago  that  consumption  is 
no  longer  a  problem  of  the  doctors, 
and  that  it  probably  will  take  only 
two  or  three  more  generations  to  re- 
duce its  ravages  to  the  rate  at  which 
typhoid    fever    has    been    regulated. 

Outdoor  life  and  plenty  of  whole- 
some, nourishing  food  continue  to 
be  prescribed  for  those  just  taking 
down  with  the  disease. 

Dr.  Osier  and  other  notable  men 
declare  that  children's  playgrounds 
are  invaluable,  keeping  the  children 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
checking  tuberculosis  and  building  up 
strong,  sturdy  bodies  which  can  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  serious  diseases. 

TONSILS    DECLARED    AS   USE- 
LESS  AS   THE   APPENDIX. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether 
old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to 
subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 


FARM     BRIDES    AND     GROOMS 
GET  A   YEAR'S   SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE. 


THE  THREE  "Ds"  RESPONSIBLE 

FOR  MOST  OF  THE  WOES 

AND  WRONGS  OF  THE 

WORLD. 


Wholesale  cutting  out  of  tonsils  in 
the  throat  of  everyone  subject  to  tu- 
berculosis was  advocated  by  homeo- 
pathic physicians  attending  their  re- 
cent state  convention  in  Illinois.  One 
of  the  doctors  present  declared  that 
no  use  for  tonsils  has  ever  been 
(Concluded  on  page   15) 


That  90  per  cent,  of  the  criminals 
in  the  penitentiary  of  one  of  the 
middle  western  states  are  there  as  the 
result  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the 
startling  statement  made  by  the  war- 
den. Crimes  committed  while  intox- 
icated or  impelled  by  a  brain  so  drink- 
sodden  as  to  have  lost  all  discrimina- 
tion betwen  right  and  wrong  form  the 
great  majority. 

Drink,  drugs  and  divorce  are  call- 
ed the  "dread  D's"  by  expert  crimin- 
ologists, for  they  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the 


WHAT  OUR  PAPER  STANDS  FOR 

For  the  Farmer,  First,  Last  and  All 

the  Time. 

But  unselfishly  and  with  malice  to- 
ward none. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  East,  and 
by  the  East  we  mean  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
states  where  farming  conditions  are 
more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  reach  of  the  ad- 
vertiser whose  market  is  the  thrifty 
country  people  of  the  East,  an^  who 


We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  on 
a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  there 
until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  busi- 
n<ss  has  kept  him  in  the  city  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  who  has  asked 
us  to  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly 
that  the  future  of  every  young  farm- 
er and  his  bride  will  be  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out 
with  a  good  farm  paper  to  grow  up 
with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do 
so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
favor  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farm- 
er, Dairyman  and  Poultry  Raiser. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks  of  the  wedding 
your  name  and  address,  and  the  date 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  for  twelve  months 
without  any  expense  to  you.  Re- 
member, the  paper  will  not  be  sent 
to  you  beyond  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Of  course,  you 
will  be  notified  of  expiration  and  wc 
will  be  glad  of  renewal. 
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The  Greatest  Herd  of  Imported  Jerseys  in  the  East. 

The  Home  of  the  Fairy  Family. 


Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrcll. 


HAT  great  stretch  of  land 
extending  from  what  was, 
in  the  old  days,  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  and  is  now  the 
Borough  of  the  same  name, 
to  Montauk  Point,  has  for 
many  years  been  famous  for  the  qual- 
ity of  its  potatoes.  Indeed  many 
barrels  are  sold  every  year  as  "Long 
Island  potatoes,"  which  never  were 
hilled  within  miles  of  its  sandy  soil. 

Then,  too, 
within  the  last 
decade,  it  has 
achieved  a  short- 
er lived  fame  as 
the  location  of 
Oyster  Bay,  the 
home  of  "Bvvana 
T  u  m  b  o,"  our 
erstwhile  turbu- 
lent Chief  Mag- 
istrate. 

But  in  pure- 
bred cattle  cir- 
cles Long  Island 
is  known  as  hav- 
"  ing  the  greatest 
herd  of  imported 
Jerseys  east  of 
the  Mississippi, 
owned  at  East 
Nowich,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  I.  Hudson, 
a  New  York  City 
banker. 

This  gentle- 
man is  no  novice 
in  the  business, 
as  he  started  a 
lerd  of  Jerseys 
at  A  1  e  X  a  ndria 
Bay,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River, 
twenty-two  years 
ago.  This  herd 
was  composed  of 
St.    Lamberts,  the 

then  most  fashionable  line  of  blood, 
which  had  been  developed  and  boom- 
ed bv  Mr.  Valancey  E.  Fuller,  then 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  from  whose 
herd  Mr.  Hudson  purchased  his  first 
bull. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Hudson  de- 
cided to  go  into  imported  blood,  and 
in  that  short  space  of  time  has  gath- 
ered, by  purchase  abroad  and  in 
America,  and  by  breeding,  at  Knoll- 
wood  Farm,  a  herd  of  wonderfully 
beautiful  cattle,  which  are  performers 
as  well. 

Some  of  the  Knollwood  cows  came 
from  Mr.  Frank  Hart's  herd  in 
Ohio,  among  them  Raleigh's  Hous- 
sie,  by  Eminent's  Raleigh,  a  beautiful 
thing,  of  typical,  dairy  conformation, 
with  a  remarkable  paunch,  and  a  large 
and  well  shaped  udder. 

Another  beauty  of  this  family  is 
Raleigh's  Fairy,  dam  Fairy  Maid  5th, 
a  grand-daughter  of  old  Mona  Qth. 
So  dark  as  to  be  almost  black,  she 
carries  a  lovely  head  and  neck,  has 
a  very  long  body  and  great  depth. 
Her  udder  is  nicely  rounded  and  lev- 
el, and   she  has  nice   teats,  well  set. 


With   her   first   calf   she   milked   over 
8000  lbs.,  so  she  is  no  drone. 

Her  half-sister,  Raleigh's  Calais,  is 
my  choice  of  the  herd.  What  a  love- 
1  thing  she  is  !  Not  a  flaw  to  be 
found  in  her,  she  is  an  ideal  Jersey 
cow,  from  the  tips  of  her  graceful 
horns  to  the  end  of  her  switch.  She 
will  be  five  years  old  in  November. 
While  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  she 
won    the    First    Prize    for    heifers    in 


Son  of  Mabel's 
was  conside 
Jersey. 


FAIRY  GLEN'S  RALEIGH  79438  IMP. 
Raleigh  and  Fairy  Glen.       His  dam,  who  died  recently, 
red  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  cow  on  the  Island  of 
Fairy  Glen's   Raleigh   is  the  junior  service  bull 
at  Knollwood   Farms. 


milk  over  all  Jersey,  and  the  Gron- 
ville  Parish  Prize,  both  in  1907,  the 
latter  over  69  entries. 

The  head  of  the  herd  is  Eminent's 
Flying  Fox,  75266  Imp.,  a  son  of 
Fox's  Belle  of  Trinity  by  Eminent 
2d.  This  bull  won  First  Prize  at 
Trinity,  Island  of  Jersey,  in  May, 
1906.  He  is  very  showy,  with  a 
handsome  head,  good  carriage,  and 
exceptionally  good  top  and  under 
lines.  He  is  very  low  set,  has  a 
great  paunch  and  splendid  ribbing, 
and  long,  well  set  rudimentaries.  He 
has  six  crosses  of  Golden  Lad,  and  is 
coming  five  years  old. 

A  second  service  bull  is  Fairy 
Glen's  Raleigh,  coming  three  years, 
a  son  of  the  winner  of  ten  prizes  on 
the  Island  of  Jersey,  the  famous  cow 
Fairy  Glen  P.  S.  9178  H.  C,  on  whom 
her  owner,  on  the  Island,  would  not 
put  a  price,  and  who  died  recently.  ^ 
The  sire  of  this  bull  was  Mabel's 
Raleigh,  a  bull  greatly  prized  on  the 
Island,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Cooper.  Before  he  could  be  shipped 
to  this  country  he  suddenly  died,  and 
it  js  helievecj  |ie  was  poisoned.    The 


death  of  these  two  great  animals 
makes  all  the  more  valuable  the  pro- 
geny they  left  behind  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  imported  for  him- 
self     some      extra      fine      specimens, 
among  them  Fauvic's  Sappire  3d,  who 
won  first  over  the  Island  of  Jersey  in 
1908,  50  cows  competing.     She  has  a 
public    milk   record,   made   in   Jersey, 
of  47  lbs.  8  oz.   in  24  hours.     She  is 
by  Mabel's  Poet  out  of  Fauvic's  Sap- 
pire  2d.        I   first 
saw  her  in   quar- 
antine,    and    tho' 
just  off  the  ship, 
and  out  of  condi- 
tion,  she    showed 
great  dairy  capa- 
city,     having      a 
great   deep   body, 
a   very  large  and 
beautiful    u  d  der 
and    e  XvC  e  1 1  ent 
veins.  Another  is 
Convent    Lady, 
219485    Imp.,    by 
Cunning    Lad  out 
of    Sweet    Pea. 
SHe    is     a    large 
cow,    of     extra 
good   constitution 
and   has  a   lovely 
head     and     neck, 
good    barrel    and 
back  and  a  beau- 
tiful,    liirge     u  d- 
der.   She,  too,  is  a 
Winner.  Mr.Hud- 
son,    doing    busi- 
ness for  so    many 
years      on       that 
fateful    street    in 
New    York,    with 
the    river   at   one 
end  and  a  grave- 
yard  at   the   oth- 
er,    knows      sev- 
eral things  about 


"corners"  and  he  has  certainly  "cor- 
nered" the  blood  of  the  "Fairy"  fam- 
ily of  Jerseys.  Generally  speaking, 
the  man  who  makes  the  corner  gets 
the  money;  but  in  this  instance,  the 
man  who  made  the  corner  in  Jersey 
blood,  spent  his  money,  and  that 
most  freely.  . 

Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy,  who  is  out  of 
Fairy  Glen  and  by  Eminent's  Raleigh 
(the  sire  of  Mabel's  Raleigh)  was 
just  what  Mr.  Hudson  wanted  to 
round  out  the  Fairy  family,  and,  al- 
though Mr.  George  Council  and 
Kinloch  Farms,  both  Western  buy- 
ers, bid  fast  and  furiously,  he  went  to 
"Knollwood."  from  the  Cooper  sale, 
last  Decoration  Day,  at  the  long  price 
of  $8,200. 

Well,  Fairy  Boy  is  a  mighty  hand- 
some bull,  a  dairy  bull,  and  a  great 
breeder.  I  have  seen  a  number  of 
his  heifer  calves  and  they  are  the 
most  pot-bellied,  "cowy"  looking 
things  imaginable,  and  have  simply 
wonderful  udder  development.  It  is 
likely  that  Fairy  Glen's  great  udder 
is  responsible  for  this,  although  the 
three  crosses  of  Golden  Lad,  through 
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his  sire,  must  have  great  influence. 
Fairy  Glen  herself  is  a  daughter  of 
Orlando,  who  is  a  great-grandson  of 
old  Golden  Lad,  giving  a  fourth  cross 
of  this  great  bull. 

There  is  going  to  be  great  breeding 
done  at  KnoUwood  Farm,  as  the  pro- 
prietor has  taken  home  the  pick  of 
the  1908  Cooper  sale,  and  was  a  dis- 
criminating buyer  of  some  choice  fe- 
males, in  addition  to  the  noted  Fairy 
Boy. 

In  writing  of  such  a  herd,  where 
over  a  hundred  bovine  beauties  de- 
serve nothing  but  praise,  one  has 
positively  an  "Embarrassment  of 
riches,"  and  as  East  Norwich,  L.  I., 
is  easily  accessible  from  New  York 
City,  any  lover  of  the  dairy  cow  can 
get  his  own  impressions  of  them  by 
a  visit. 


had  been  commercially  pasteurized,  it 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  smell- 
ing to   Heaven,   altho  not   sour. 

It  is  notable  that  those  who  clamor 
for  pasteurized  milk  are  not  the  con- 
sumers, but  the  dealers  and  makers 
of  pasteurizers.  If  it  were  possible 
to  give  the  consumers  a  chance  to 
fairly  try  both  sorts  and  then  say 
which  suited  them  best,  we  might  see 
a  great  light. 

TUBERCULOSIS   IN   MILK  A 
"BOGEY." 


TO  DISCOVER  BEST  METHODS 
OF  PASTEURIZING. 

Cornell  University  has  taken  the 
preliminary  steps  in  the  proposed 
work  of  finding 
the  methods  best 
suited  for  the 
proper  pasteuriz- 
ing of  milk. 

They  will  en- 
deavor to  dis- 
cover what  meth- 
od will  insure 
(the  destruction 
of  p  a  t  h  o  genie 
germs;  cause  the 
least  possible 
change  in  the 
natural  condition 
of  the  milk,  and 
how  the  proper, 
every-day  work 
of  the  operators 
of  machines  can 
be    guaranteed. 

Prof.  Stocking 
says:  "At  pres- 
ent, we  do  not 
know  whether 
the  majority  of 
the  pasteurizing 
is  good  or  bad, 
and  we  can  only 
tell  by  studying 
the  milk  which  is 
being  treated  in 
com  m  ercial 
plants." 

Whether  this  work  will  do  any- 
thing to  settle  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion of  pasteurizing  or  not  pasteuriz- 
ing milk  for  the  city  markets,  remains 
in  the  future;  but,  as  the  work  will 
be  conscientiously  and  thoroughly 
done,  it  must  have  its  value. 

Clean  Milk  Needs  No  Pasteurizing. 
The  process  is,  at  best,  a  makeshift, 
no  matter  how  it  is  carried  on,  or  by 
whom,   or  in   what   machine.     Just   as 
"good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  so  clean 
milk    needs    no      pasteurizer.       I    say 
again,  what   I   have  said   before:   that 
if  the   Borden   Company,   who  gather 
milk    from    many   farms    and    a   large 
territory,  can  keep  it  so  clean  that  it 
can  be  used   raw,   so  can   other  deal- 
ers.    Raw  milk  must  be  clean  to  keep 
well;    pasteurized    milk    need    not    be 
clean   to  keep  longer  than   raw  milk. 
I  have  in  my  ice  bo.x  at  this  moment 
a   bottle   of  raw  milk   that   is,   to  my 
certain    knowledge,      three    days    old, 
and   probably  it  is  at   least   24  hours 
older.     It    is    perfectly    sv^eet.     If    it 


Another  "bogey"  in  the  milk  situa- 
tion is  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  just 
about  as  substantial  as  the  fearsome 
"bogey  men"  of  our  childhood  days. 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  of  those 
who,  for  reasons  known  to  them- 
selves, and  to  a  few  others,  but  not 
to  the  general  public,  try  to  make  it 
appear  that  citv  milk  is  laden  with 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  the  care- 
fully compiled  records  of  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  City,  show 
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unjust,  besides  being  based  on  un- 
truth. 

If  the  tuberculosis  in  cities  was  to 
be  justly  ascribed  to  milk  in  the  pro- 
portion these  calamity  howlers  would 
have  us  believe,  the  population  of 
the  crowded  sections  would  have  been 
decimated  from  year  to  year.  Too 
long  has  the  willing,  faithful  cow  been 
saddled  with  the  mortality  of  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  decidedly  not  the  milk  she 
gives  that  is  responsible.  Let  the 
blame  rest  where  it  should:  first  on 
the  constant  influx  of  foreigners  who 
look  on  cleanliness  as  a  device  of  the 
Evil  One;  second,  on  the  positively 
criminal  crowding  of  this  same  ele- 
ment into  the  poorest  sections  of  cit- 
ies: and  third,  on  the  laxity,  nay  the 
absence  of  any  real  attempt  at  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinances  against 
expectoration  in  public  places. 

"THE  MERCIFUL  MAN  IS  MER- 
CIFUL TO  HIS  BEAST. 


FAIRY  GLEN  P.  S.  9178  H.  C. 
Winner  of  ten  Island  of  Jersey  Prizes,  including  the 
Dam     of  Fair  Glen's   Raleigh,   service  bull   in   the 
Farms  Herd.     She  died  recently. 

that  deaths  from  this  disease  have 
steadily  decreased  in  number  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  tuberculosis; 
death  rate  for  1908  was  the  lowest  on 
record.  40  per  cent  lower  than  that 
of  twenty  years  ago. 

This  unwarranted  scare  is  lessening 
the  use  of  milk  among  those  who 
have  confidence  in  the  matter  publish- 
ed m  the  daily  papers.  One  of  these 
papers  is  owned  in  part  by  a  man 
who  has  tried  his  hardest  to  mould 
public  opinion  to  force  the  city  to 
take  over  his  pasteurizing  operations 
And  it  very  often  happens  that  the 
press  is  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  re- 
gard to  following  a  leader  in  advo- 
cating some  such  fad.  A  great  deal  of 
ignorance  is  displayed  in  the  writintrs 
on  milk  in  the  daily  press,  and  it  i. 
harmful  to  the  public  in  that  it  gives 
them  a  distorted  and  false  view  of 
the   situation. 

To  the  farmer,  also,  it  is  harmful- 
his  business  is  hurt;  he  is  looked  up- 
on as  using  unfit,  diseased  cattle  and 
sending  to  the  city  milk  which  will 
spread   contagion.     This   is   eminently 


The  hot  sum- 
mer pastures  will 
show  who  is  mer- 
ciful and  who  is 
not.  If  you  see 
a  field  without  a 
tree  in  it,  and 
cows  pa  s  t  u  r  e  d 
there  through 
long  day  -  time 
hours  with  no 
water  in  sight,  be 
sure  the  owner  is 
not  merciful  to 
his  beasts,  not 
even  kind.  If 
:  nother  herd  has 
the  shelter  of 
>j)reading  bran- 
ches, and  the 
waters  of  a  brook 
to  quench  their 
thirst,  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  a 
merciful  and  hu- 
mane   master. 

If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  keep 
your  cattle  hous- 
ed in  the  hot 
summer  days  and 
past  u  r  e  them 
T,.  .„  during  the   night, 

iney  will  come  into  the  barn  in  the 
early  morning  with  fuller  udders, 
under  this  treatment.  They  can 
crop  the  grass  untormented  of  the 
flies  and  sun,  and  will  be  able  to 
do  their  best  at  the  pail. 

It's  not  only  much  more  comfort- 
ab  c  for  the  cows,  but  what,  perhaps. 
will  interest  many  farmers  more,  it's 
better  for  your  milk  check.  Perhaps 
you  think  it's  just  a  "notion."  Try 
It,  and  find  out  for  yourself,  you  dai- 
rymen who  think  the  cow  owes  you 
everything  and  you  owe  her  nothing! 

MILK  FOR  STOUT  PEOPLE. 

Milk,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  lat- 
est cure  for  stout  people.  Prof  F 
Mont^,  of  Strasburg,  the  pioneer  of 
ttiis  new  dietary,  declares  positively 
that  an  exclusive  diet  of  milk  is  the 
simplest,  the  most  comfortable  and 
cheapest  remedy  for  obesity.  A  lim- 
ited quantity  of  water  may  be  taken, 
but.   with    this   exception,   the   patient 

')V  %^^^^^^^y  no  food  or  drink  but 
milk.     The   allowance   varies   in   indi- 
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vidual  cases,  from  a  little  over  tw6 
pints  to  three  and  a  half  pints  daily, 
taken  at  five  separate  "meal  times." 
Milk  is  filling  and  satisfying,  and  the 
patient  suffers -neither  from  hunger 
nor  thirst.  The  cure  is  easy  for  the 
doctor  to  direct,  and  makes  no  great 
demands  on  the  patient  to  carry  out. 
As  for  its  efficacy,  Prof.  Moritz  says 
that  one  patient  lost  fifty-six  pounds 
in  eighty-one  "cure  days,"  an  average 
of  more  than  half  a  pound  daily.  The 
cure  is  said  to  be  especially  beneficial 
iv  all  cases  when  the  patient  has  any 
heart  01   kidney  trouble. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FEEDING 
A   DAIRY    RATION. 


The  amount  of  butter-fat  contained 
in  the  milk  from  a  herd  of  cows  can 
be  appreciably  in- 
creased through 
more  liberal  feed- 
ing, provided 
such  cows  are 
already  being 
well  fed,  shelter- 
ed, and  cared 
for.  It  is  natur- 
al for  cows  to 
jrive  milk  con- 
taining a  certain 
per  cent,  of  but- 
ter-fat. This 
amount  can  not 
he  m  a  t  e  r  i  ally 
changed  under 
normal  condi- 
tions. A  larger 
yield  of  butter- 
fat  must  come, 
generally  speak- 
ng,  through  an 
increased  yield 
of  milk  rather 
man  as  a  result 
of  a  higher  per- 
centage of  fat  in 
the    milk. 

In  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  feeds 
named,  there  would  be  the  following 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients: 

Carbihy- 
Protein        dmtes. 

Corn    chop 7.9        66.7 

Shorts    12.2 

Bran     12.9 

Linseed  oil  meal.. 29.3 
Cotton  seed   meal. 37.2 

The  total  digestible  nutrients  at  the 
above  prices  would  cost  per  pound  as 
follows: 

Celt  of 
feed  per 
100  Iba. 

Corn   chop $1.25 

Shorts    1.25 

Bran     i.io 

Linseed  oil  meal  2.25 
Cottonseed    meal  1.60 

But  since  these  different  constitu- 
ents contained  in  feeding  stuffs  are 
not  equal  in  feeding  value,  pound  for 
pound,  we  should  in  making  a  com- 
parison of  this  for  feeding  dairy  cows 
reduce  them  first  to  the  basis  of  the 
feeding   value   of   carbohydrates. 

We  know  that  a  pound  of  fat  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  heat  and 
energy  and  laying  on  body  fat,  is 
worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
a  pound  of  carbohydrates.  We  would 
multiply  the  digestible  fat  in  each  one 
of  these  feeding  stuffs  by  two,  and 
since  a  pound  of  protein  is  worth 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  a 
pound    of    carbohydrates,     we    would 


multiply  the  digestible  protein  by 
three  before  adding  them  to  the  car- 
bohydrates. The  sum  of  these  pro- 
ducts will,  we  believe,  be  a  more  just 
basis  on  which  to  change  the  feeding 
value  of  the  different  feed  stuffs  nam- 
ed above.  Considered  in  this  way, 
we  find   that: 

Pressed  as  carbohy-  Cost  per 

drates  Unit 

Corn    chop 99.0  $.0126 

Shorts     94.2  .0132 

Bran    85.6  .0128 

Linseed  oi\  meal    ...134.6  .0167 

Cottonseed  meal    ...152.9  .01045 

Thus  we  see  that  cottonseed-meal 
would  be  the  cheapest  feed  to  pur- 
chase at  the  above  prices. 

It  has  been  found  that  an  animal 
requires  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
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C.    Kendall,   Kansas   State   Agricultu- 
ral College. 
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Glimpse  of  the  Barns  at  Knollwood  Farms 


weight,  the  following  amounts  of  di- 
gestible nutrients:  .07  of  a  pound  of 
protein,  .07  of  a  pound  of  carbohy- 
drates and  .01  of  a  pound  of  fat,  in 
order  that  they  may  maintain  their 
weight,  neither  gain  nor  loss  of  flesh, 
hence  a  1000  pound  cow  would  re- 
quire 7  pounds  of  protein,  7  pounds  of 
carbohydrates  and  i  pound  of  fat,  as 
a  maintenance  ration.  If  she  is  pro- 
ducing milk  in  addition  to  this,  she 
must  be  fed  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  milk  which 
she  is  yielding.  For  each  pound  of  av- 
erage milk  (testing  4  per  cent)  the 
animal  must  be  fed  the  following 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients:  Pro- 
tein, .048  pound;  carbohydrates,  .233 
pound;  fat,  .0164  pound.  With  this 
information  at  hand  we  are  prepared 
to  make  up  a  ration  to  suit  the  needs 
of  each  individual  animal  in  our  herd. 
The  amount  of  digestiole  nutrients 
required  to  maintain  the  animal  plus 
the  amount  of  nutrients  necessary  to 
produce  the  milk  which  she  is  pro- 
ducing, will  indicate  the  amount  of 
each  of  these  constituents  that  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  her. 

It  is  profitable  and  desirable  to 
feed  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
nutrients  as  possible  in  the  form  of 
roughage,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  the  most  expensive  one  of  the 
three,  protein.  Hence  we  would  want 
to  include  in  our  ration  such  foods 
as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  cow-pea  hay, 
which   are    rich    in   protein. — Prof.   J. 


SOJA   BEAN   MILK; 

The  Japanese  Goverhmetit  has  late- 
ly bought  quite  a  number  of  Ayi'- 
shire  cows  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
tried  to  get  some  of  the  crack  cows 
in  Pennsylvania  herds.  Evidently 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  Government's 
part  to  introduce  dairying  into  Japan, 
where  this  industry  is  in  its  infancy. 
An  excellent  and  cheap  substitute 
for  milk  is  made  in  that  country  from 
the  Soja  bean,  by  soaking,  pressing, 
and  boiling  it  in  water.  This  "milk" 
looks  and  tastes  like  cow's  milk,  but 
has  a  very  different  composition,  the 
water  being  92.5  per  cent,  the  protein 
3.02   per   cent,   the    fat   2.13   per   cent. 

Sugar  and  potas- 
sium phosphate 
are  added,  and 
the  milk,  after 
the  final  boiling, 
is  thick  like  our 
condensed  milk, 
ind  of  a  yellow- 
ish tint. 

The  greatest 
contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  results 
from  the  use  of 
the  Soja  or  Soy 
bean  to  make 
such  a  milk,  is 
no  doubt  the 
presence  of  what 
is  termed  "veg- 
etable casein" in 
the  bean,  which 
is  held  by  au- 
thorities to  be 
identical  with  the 
casein  in  cow's 
m'lk. 

This  bean  is  a 
native  of  Japan, 
and  is  used  by 
the  people  as  food,  as  well  as  a 
means  to  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  what  we  have  such  an  abundance 
of,  cow's  milk. 


If  you  are  afraid  your  supply  of 
winter  fodder  will  run  short,  sow  a 
few  acres  of  millet.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 


Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit 
others  or  yourself;  avoid  trifling  con- 
versation. 


R.\LEIGH'S  CALAIS  218034  IMP. 

First    Prize  heifer   in   milk  on   Island 
of  Jersey,  August,   1907.     Owned 
at  Knollwood  Farms,  E.  Nor- 
wich,  L.    I. 
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THE   HORSE  IN   SUMMER. 


A  horse  is  just  like  a  man  or 
any  other  animal.  Conditions 
must  be  right  for  him  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  labor.  On 
the  average  farm  the  horse  is  usually 
a  hard  worked  and  poorly  cared  for 
animal,  poorly  or  at  least  improperly 
fed,  with  uncared  for  sores,  rarely 
groomed. 

He  should  be  fed  regularly,  and 
not  too  much  hay.  Be  careful  of  the 
hay.  Much  of  it  at  this  time  of  year 
is  dusty  and  musty.  H  you  must  feed 
it  dusty  sprinkle  well  with  water  just 
before   feeding. 

The  amount  of  grain  fed  must  de- 
pend upon  the  animal  and  work  he 
is  put  to,  and  only  the  feeder  can 
tell  best  what  is  needed,  because  of 
the  difference  between  animals,  as 
far  as  "keeping"   is   concerned. 

About  one-half  the  entire  day's  ra- 
tion should  be  fed  at  night,  and  a 
bran  mash  given  once  a  week  is  ben- 
eficial   and    relished. 

If  it  can  be  arranged  there  should 
be  an  enclosed  yard  where  the  horses 
could  be  turned  out  in  the  evening 
for  a  roll.  It  will  do  them  more 
good  than  half  an  hour's  grooming. 

Neck  and  shoulders  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  with  cold  water  in 
hot  weather  after  a  day's  work. 
While  resting  in  the  field  raise  the 
collars  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure 
and  allow  free  circulation  of  air. 

A  pail  of  water  during  the  morn- 
inp.  and  again  ia  the  afternoon,  is  hu- 
mane. 

Throw  away  sweat  pads  and  have 
collars  that  fit  properly.  Clean  col- 
lars daily  after  a  hot,  hard  day's 
work,  scraping  them  with  a  piece  of 
hard   wood,  not  a   knife. 

And  now  look  out  for  the  flies. 
You  want  the  horse's  efforts  put  into 
whatever  work  you  have  him  at,  not 
used  up  in  switching  flies,  and  kept 
nervous  and  stamping  this  way  and 
that,  destroying  the  crop  probably, 
instead  of  putting  his  attention  on  to 
what  he  is  doing. 

The  parts  of  the  horse  where  the 
flies  bite  most  severely  are  about  the 
ears,  neck,  legs  and  belly.  There 
are  various  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  for  the  average  horse  owner 
a  net  is  most  serviceable,  and  the 
kind  will  depend  upon  the  horse  own- 
er. A  good  leather  net  is  best,  with 
long  strings  to  protect  the  legs. 
White  muslin  blankets  with  holes  cut 
in  each  side  for  ventilation  are  also 
good.  Some  prefer  them,  but  suit 
yourself,  so  long  as  the  poor  horses 
have  all  the  comfort  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  give  them  during  weather  that 
tries  the  best  of  us  at  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  we  are  a  little  out  of 
sorts  or  have  anything  that  annoys 
us. 


What  is  the  matter  with  my  horses? 
A  few  days  ago  one  of  them  had  a 
swelling  come  in  the  muscles  just 
back  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
next  morning  a  colt,  five  years  old, 
had  the  same  kind  of  a  swelling  come 
on  both  sides  in  the  large  muscles  of 
the    same    place.       In    the  afternoon 


two  more  horses  were  attacked  in 
the  same  way.  They  seem  to  feel 
all  right  when  turned  out  in  the  yard, 
then  become  a  little  stiff  in  the 
shoulder;  after  they  walk  around  a 
while  they  go  better.  When  driven 
on  the  road  they  go  well  for  a  ways, 
then  all  at  once  will  become  stiff  for 
a  while.  After  the  spell  is  over  they 
will  start  to  trot  again.  Is  it  dan- 
gerous and  what  is  the  remedy?  What 
i.'.  the  cause? 

Answer — We  are  afraid  you  are  us- 
ing collars  that  are  not  properly  fit- 
ted to  the  horses  shoulders.  Many 
good  horses  are  ruined  because  of 
badly  fitted  collars.  They  should  fit 
the  shoulder  of  a  horse  as  snugly  as 
the  shoes  worn  by  the  driver.  The 
collar  as  well  as  the  horse's  shoul- 
ders should  be  washed  every  evening 
during  the  spring  work.  Keep  the 
collars  oiled  with  vaseline  which 
will  make  them  soft  and  serviceable. 
Good  fitting  collars  will  correct  the 
trouble  you  mention.  Don't  spoil  a 
two-hundred  dollar  horse  by  using  a 
cheap,  poorly  fitted  collar. 


I  have  a  four-year-old  mare  which, 
when  I  work  her  on  soft  ground  and 
she  pulls  a  little  hard  and  gets  warm, 
begins  to  tremble  in  her  shoulders. 
Otherwise  she  is  all  right.  What  is 
the  cause  of  her  doing  so? 

Answer — Probably  your  horse  has 
not  had  regfular  exercise  during  the 
winter,  hence,  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulders  are  soft.  Possibly  the  col- 
lar does  not  properly  fit  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  draw  or  short  traces 
may  pull  too  high  or  too  low  on  the 
shoulders.  Good  horse  sense  should 
be  exercised  in  all  of  these  and  other 
matters  when  horses  are  put  to  work 
on  the  soft  ground  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  Bathe  the  shoulders  every 
night,  when  at  work,  with  cold 
water. 


What  can  be  done  for  a  horse  that 
has  the  colic  every  dav?  What  causes 
it? 

Answer — In  most  instances  colic  is 
caused  by  overfeeding  the  horse  with 
hay  or  giving  large  quantities  of 
water  very  soon  after  feeding  grain. 
Do  not  give  a  work  horse  all  of  the 
grain  and  hay  he  will  eat.  Ten  to 
fifteen  pounds  per  day  is  amply  suf- 
ficient for  an  ordinary  work  horse. 
When  they  are  not  at  work  always 
reduce  the  grain  ration.  Do  not  give 
much,  if  any,  water  just  after  feed- 
ing grain.  Give  your  horse  plenty 
of  salt  mixed  with  wood  ashes.  Equal 
parts  of  powdered  gentian,  ginger, 
soda  and  nux  vomica,  mixed  and  fed 
in  teaspoonful  doses,  will  relieve  the 
trouble. 


SIRE  OF  600  COLTS  DEAD  IN 
WASHINGTON. 


Lord  Carlyle,  Clydesdale,  a  hand- 
some boy  with  white  markings, 
weighing  2,000  pounds,  owned  by 
Hugh  Mathews,  of  Pullman,  Wash., 
south  of  Spokane,  died  near  Albion, 
Wash.,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  age  of 
22  years. 

The   animal   is   credited  with  being 


the  sire  of  more  than  600  colts,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
draft  stallions  in  the  Northwest.  He 
did  more  to  improve  the  grade  of 
horses  in  the  Spokane  country  than 
any  dozen  stallions  owned  in  east- 
ern Washington,  the  colts  selling  at 
from  $200  to  $2,000  each. 

The  animal  made  fortunes  for  sev- 
eral breeders  and  leaves  many  high 
grade  animals  to  perpetuate  its  no- 
ble name. 

FOR  8ALBI  OR  BXCHAHGB. 
Oalr  Two  Ceate  •  "WmHL 

All  classified.  Each  Initial  or  numb«r 
counted  as  one  word.  No  advertise- 
ment taken  for  less  than  IS  cents  each 
Issue.  All  replies  must  be  sent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  1  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This  Department  for  Live  Stock  Only. 

POULTRY, 


FOR  SALB3 — Oood  honest  stock  effffs 
of  Singrle  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  L  Reds.  Price 
very  reasonable.  B.  Q.  BRATTON, 
Ryde.  Pa. 


Barred  Plymonth  Rocks,  America's 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburc  and 
Somerset  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Lttrht  Brah- 
ma cockerels  for  sale.  Write  ma. 
HERMAN  SHOCKEY,   Sand   Patch.  Pa. 


MISCBLLANEOVS. 


HORSES     So*°'  ^"nd  B«RT  Co.,  Iowa 
"""^^^ city.  la..  canTura. 

FOR   SALE— Very   handsome     trottlnc 
mare,   in   foal   to  Perry  K.   21S,   tlOO. 
P.   J.    WYAND.   Cumberland,   Md. 

FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsville,  Pa. 

GATTLB. 


PURB-BRBD  registered  Holsteln  bull 
calf,  sired  by  "Clothilde  Dekol  Dofa 
Butter  Boy."  Dam.  "May  Inka  Clo- 
thilde." Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MADtS(^N  COOP- 
ER,   lui    Ccurt,    Watertown    N.    Y. 


REGISTBRED   Holsteln-Prleslan    Bulls 
all    ages.     Prices    reasonabla.     Apply 
to  R.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Canton.  Pa. 

HOGS. 


FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  $13  to  |20.  40-lb.  Pigs  |S.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chlck- 
ens.     WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont.  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Some   fine  Yorkshire  Pigs 

— no  better  stock  In  U.  8.     Just  Im- 

ported—new    blood.     A.   A.    BRADLBY. 

Frewsbury,  N.  Y. 


FARMBRS 

Send  60c  in  stamps  for  f  months'  sub- 
scription for  the  Horse  News  and  Speed 
Bulletin.  Finely  illustrated  paper.  And 
receive  three  valuable  formulas  freo-~ 
Bone  Spavin  Cure,  Heave  Curo  and  a 
gooa  Hair  Grower— all  genulna  Ad- 
<*«"•■■  P.  J.  WTAHD, 

Cwmborlaad,  Md. 


B«a4  l»r  RMklct 


DEATH    TO   HEAVES 

N6WT0II  S  DUUB^rCar* 
fliiaraatred  ar  U»mtj  Bmtk. 
rr«-  •l.OOparraa.atdealen.ar 
fcsarcu  Paid.  IK  Tri'  Bala. 
Tas  NCWTOI  RKHEOT  GO. 
TatoSa.  Ofcia. 
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HOGS 


FALL  PIGS. 


Age  to  Breed  Sows. 

Have  your  sows  all  been  bred? 
Don't  let  them  go  over  this  month. 
Late  fall  pigs  are  not,  in  my  expe- 
rience, profitable.  I'd  rather  let  my 
brood  sows  go  over  until  time  to 
breed  for  early  spring  pigs  than  have 
them  farrow  too  late  in  the  fall,  so 
that  it  would  cost  too  much  to  raise 
the  pigs,  and  interfere  with  breeding 
for    early    spring. 

Of  course,  this  is  my  own  par- 
ticular opinion,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  trying  to  stuff  it  down  your 
throat.  Every  man  has  a  right  to 
do  what  he  considers  best  for  him- 
self in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

In  regard  to  the  age  to  breed  sows, 
I  agree  with  the  following,  which  is 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  best  breeders 
in   this  country.     He  says: 

"To  produce  the  best  results  a  sow 
should  be  at  least  twelve  months  old 
or  over  before  she  is  bred,  then  by 
the  time  she  will  farrow  her  first  lit- 
ter, she  will  have  attained  good  size 
and  therefore  be  better  prepared  to 
stand  the  drain  on  her,  which  will 
be  required  to  raise  a  litter  in  good 
condition.  Besides  she  will  make  a 
larger  and  better  developed  sow  than 
she  would  have  done  if  she  had  been 
bred  earlier  in  life,  as  the  require- 
ments of  her  maternal  duty  would 
draw  upon  her  strength  and  curtail 
her  development  to  some  extent. 
She  will  also  be  able  to  give  her  lit- 
ter a  better  start  in  life  than  a  young- 
er sow  would  do;  in  fact,  she  would 
do  just  as  well  as  an  aged  sow. 

Most  breeders  believe  they  are  not 
justified  in  waiting  this  long  on  sows 
before  they  breed  them,  because  of 
their  anxiety  to  get  them  into  the 
productive  field.  Yet  if  a  breeder 
has  a  choice  sow  and  wishes  to  make 
something  strictly  first-class  out  of 
her,  he  is  sure  to  wait  the  extra  six 
months  on  her  before  he  breeds  her. 
In  other  words,  he  wants  to  give  her 
a  chance  to  do  her  best. 

A  sow  should  never  be  bred  be- 
fore she  is  eight  months  old,  and  she 
should  then  have  the  very  best  of 
care  until  her  litter  is  weaned.  And 
she  should  not  be  bred  to  farrow  her 
second  litter  before  she  is  twenty- 
three  or  four  months  old,  for  she 
needs  at  least  seven  or  eight  months 
time  to  finish  her  growth  before  she 
farrows  her  second  litter,  and  if  she 
is  a  good  suckler  she  will  make  lit- 
tle, if  any,  growth  while  she  is  suck- 
ling her   first   litter. 

Therefore  she  must  have  time  to 
finish  her  full  development  before 
she  farrows  her  second  litter,  or  she 
will  always  be  under  size,  and  thus 
establish  a  decrease  in  size  instead 
of  maintaining  or  enlarging  it. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  very 
great  desire  for  size  at  this  time 
where  it  is  combined  with  smooth- 
ness, style  and  finish,  it  would  be 
wrong  even  out  of  policy  to  attempt 
to  decrease  the  size  by  over-drawing 
upon  nature  by  an  excessive  breeding. 
We  should  have  a  little  more  patience 
and  let  our  sows  fully  mature  before 
their  second  litter  and  it  will  be  ob- 


served that  it  will  aid  in  increasing 
the  vigor,  as  well  as  the  size  and 
produce  better  finished  hogs;  as  like 
will  produce  like,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  breeding  business." 
Give  them  Plenty  of  Water. 
A  healthy,  growing  hog  requires, 
and  will  consume,  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  water,  if  given  the  opportuni- 
ty, and  it  means  money  in  your  pock- 
et to  provide  plenty  of  clean  drink- 
ing water  for  your  hogs.  There  is 
no  need  to  tell  you  that  water  makes 
weight,  and  that  a  hog  who  has  to 
squeal  morning,  noon,  night,  and  all 
the  intervening  hours  for,  not  plenty 
of  water,  but  simply  for  enough  to 
quench  its  thirst,  and  even  after  all 
that  effort  not  to  get  half  enough, 
cannot  grow  fat  as  economically  as 
the  contented  animal  who  grunts  only 
because  his  every  want  is  well  satis- 
fied. 

And  the  hog  that  has  to  go  thirsty 
has  generally  to  squeal  for  food  too. 

Don't  keep  hogs  at  all  if  you  can- 
not, or  will  not,  keep  them  well  wat- 
ered and  at  least  satisfyingly  fed,  be- 
cause they  cost  you  more  money 
than  you  will  ever  get  out  of  them. 
Besides,  their  continual  squealing 
must  cause  many  a  twinge  of  con- 
science. 

TH E   HOG   WALLOW. 


The  subject  of  the  hog  wallow  has 
been  brought  up  at  this  time  by  the 
following  contribution  received  from 
a  Missouri  subscriber: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
swine  and  not  have  to  cope  with  the 
mud-hole  nuisance.  At  the  first  sign 
of  warm  weather  the  normal  hog  as 
instinctively  seeks  the  wallow  as  the 
small  boy  does  the  nearby  swimming 
hole.  If  the  hog  cannot  find  a  wal- 
low he  makes  one  and  the  success 
which  attends  his  efforts  is  enough 
to  lead  one  to  believe  that  nature  in- 
tended the  wallow  to  be  a  part  of 
the    environment   of   the    hog. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  exten- 
sive use  of  corn  which  heats  the  hog 
more  than  any  other  food  has  had 
something  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment  of  the   mud-loving  instinct. 

Some    persons    consider    the    mud- 
hole   a   menace   to   the   health   of   the 
herd,  but  it  is  improoable  that  a  fair- 
ly   "clean"    wallow,    that    is,    one    not 
contaminated    by    the    drainage    from 
manure    piles,    can    be    considered    in 
this    light.     There    are    a    number    of 
stronger   objections   to   the   mud-hole, 
especially   when    the    same    is    formed 
around    tanks    and    stable      entrances. 
Hop^s  will  not  attempt  to  make  wal- 
lows  at   these   places   if   they   have   a 
wallow    at    some    more    favoraoie    lo- 
cation, a  fact  which  some  men  use  to 
advantage.     Probably    the    best    plan 
is  to  allow  the  most  favorably  situat- 
ed wallow  to  stand,  and  from  time  to 
time    during   the    season    spread    over 
its    surface    some    good    disinfectant, 
such  as  kerosene  or  a  reliau.e  patent 
dip.     This  is  a  plan  followed  by  many 
swine   raisers   and   the   claim  is   made 
that  it  accomplishes  as  much  or  near- 
ly as  much  good  as  dipping.     In  ad- 
dition, the   treatment   keeps  the   wal- 
low  from     getting     stagnant   in   hot 


weather.  The  plan  is  certainly  worth 
a  thorough  trial  and  I  submit  it  for 
the   consideration   of   your   readers. 

We  endorse  the  practice  here  rec- 
ommended by  this  subscriber  and  our 
endorsement  is  not  based  so  much 
on  theoretical  knowledge  as  on  prac- 
tical experience.  There  was  a  time 
in  our  hog  raising  experience  when 
we  tried  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
wallows,  though,  of  course,  we  tried 
to  substitute  shade  in  their  place.  We 
found  it  to  be  an  almost  impossible 
task  to  prevent  the  formation  of  wal- 
lows and  years  ago  we  began  the 
practice  here  referred  to,  namely,  that 
of  using  disinfectants  in  these  vile 
but  seemingly  necessary  cooling 
places. 

Five  gallons  of  dip  ought  to  last 
one  season  on  the  average  farm 
where  not  more  than  100  or  125  hogs 
are  raised.  After  each  rain,  by  pour- 
ing, say,  one  quart  of  the  dip  into  the 
principal  wallows  the  skin  of  the 
hogs  will  be  kept  in  perfect  condition, 
they  will  not  be  bothered  with  lice, 
and  in  our  opinion  this  amount  of  dip 
will  keep  in  check  the  development 
of  disease  germs. 

It's  a  good  plan,  you  know,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  thoughts  and  do- 
ings of  farmers  and  editors  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Here  is  a  Mis- 
souri brother  who  favors  the  hog  wal- 
low, and  an  Iowa  editor  who  thinks 
his  ideas  are  about   right. 

What  are  your  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject? We  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

Bringing  Sows  in  Heat. 

If  you  want  your  sows  to  farrow 
at  a  certain  time  feed  them  twice  a 
day  all  they  will  eat  of  parched  or 
roasted  corn.  In  from  one  to  three 
days    they   will    be   in    heat. 

This  rule  is  also  good  for  cows. 

A  good  way  to  parch  the  corn  is 
to  throw  the  ears  into  a  brisk  fire  and 
let  them  remain  until  the  outer  tips  of 
the  kernels  are  burned  to  charcoal. — 
Charles   R.   Walkley,   Plains,   Mont. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  this 
plan?  Or  have  you  something  you 
think    better    to    suggest? 

GRBBNWOOD    STOCK   FARM9— — 

Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  noir 
have  a  large  stock. 

Frobably  the  best 
ever  owned,  thor- 
oughbred Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhite  Pigs.  S  to  • 
mo8.  old.  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens. 
Fame   aad    Resldeaee,   Greenw^ood*   Pa. 

Addreaa  C.  H.   DILDINB, 


Rente  No.  1, 


Rohrabnrgy  Pa. 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 

BBRKSHIRES  and  CHESTER  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
_^  have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds.  S  to  6  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplea 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,         CoeksaaTlII%  Pa. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


MARY'S   LITTLE  HEN. 

Mary  had  a  little  hen 

Upon  her  little  farm. 
Against  the  wolf  before  the  door, 

It  proved  to  be  a  charm. 

Each  day  it  laid  a  little  egg, 
Which  Mary  sold  at  town. 

And  thus  she  bought  her  groceries, 
And  now  and  then  a  gown. 

The  years  passed,  and  Mary  paid 

The  little  mortgage  due. 
And  sent  her  girl  to  boarding-school, 

Her  boy  to  college,  too. 

She  has  a  nest-egg  in  the  bank. 

And  even  keeps  a  cook, 
And  everything  about  her  has 

A  thrifty,  well-kept  look. 

Says  she,  to  those  who  daily  fail 
With  needle,  brush  and  pen: 

"If  you  would  do  as  well  as  I, 
Just  keep  a  little  hen." 

WHY  A  FARMER  SHOULD 
KEEP  HENS. 


Why  should  the  farmer  keep  hens? 
For  the  same  reason  that  he  keeps 
a  pig,  or  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  because 
it  pays,  not  for  any  social  benefits. 

How  many  farmers  I  have  heard 
say  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens. 
They  make  the  statement  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  applying  to  all  class- 
es and  kinds  of  farmers  under  all 
conditions  and  circumstances,  not  as 
a  specific  case.  If  they  would  only 
say,  "it  does  not  pay  me  to  keep 
hens,"  I  could  and  would  easily  be- 
lieve them,  for  no  doubt  they  would 
be  telling  the  truth.  The  trouble  is, 
they  blame  the  hens,  and  not  them- 
selves, and  this  I  will  not  stand  for, 
as  it  is  a  base  slander  on  the  greatest 
branch  of  animal  industry  in  which 
mankind  is  engaged.  More  people 
are  employed  in  poultry  keeping  to- 
day than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world's  work.  Last  year's  poultry 
products  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  from  234  million 
hens,  an  increase  of  over  fifty  mill- 
ions over  the  previous  year. 

Most  of  these  same  farmers  have 
an  idea  that  the  dairy  interests  lead 
all  others,  when  in  fact  the  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
little  speckled  hen. 

Others  have  a  notion,  perhaps  from 
reading  the  market  quotations,  that 
the  wheat  crop  beats  them  all.  A 
great  crop  to  be  sure,  but  not  so  great 
as  the  poultry  and  egg  crop.  In  fact, 
the  latter  is  excelled  by  no  other 
products  of  the  soil  except  the  oat 
and  corn  crops. 

Now  all  these  million  of  peoples 
who  are  producing  these  millions  of 
dollars  in  poultry  products  are  not 
fools,  not  by  a  mile.  Neither  are 
the  critics;  they  are  simply  mistaken 
and  no  other  proof  but  the  statistics 
ought  to  be  necessary,  yet  I  will  not 
attempt  to  dazzle  the  doubters  with 
census  figures. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  critics  of 
any  trade,  profession  or  calling  are 
those  who  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and    this    applies    with    full    force    to 


poultry  keeping.  Those  who  have 
failed  condemn  it.  There  are  farm- 
ers who  fail  in  farming,  merchants 
who  fail  in  business,  teachers  who 
fail  in  teaching,  mechanics  who  fail 
at  their  trade,  lawyers  and  physicians 
who  fail  in  their  professions,  and  yet 
is  anyone  so  stupid  or  bold  as  to 
claim  that  there  is  no  money  in  any 
of  these  callings?  The  very  thought 
pjam  Xbs  Xi|A\  UDi|x  snojajsodDjd  si 
is  no  money  in  poultry-keeping?  It 
is  the  individual  that  fails,  not  the 
class. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  states, 
especially  near  the  great  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  also 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  are  large  egg  and  broiler 
plants  where  thousands  are  kept.  On 
Long  Island  is  a  duck  farm  where 
a  hundred  thousand  ducks  are  hatch- 
ed and  raised  every  year  for  the  New 
York  market.  Many  of  these  plants 
have  mammoth  incubators  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  fifty  thousand  eggs  at  a 
hatching,  and  the  number  of  these 
large    incubators    is   increasing. 

At  the  Austin  goose  farm  at  Mans- 
field, Mass.,  there  are  annually  fat- 
tened from  20,000  to  30,000  green  gos- 
lings for  the  Boston  and  New  York 
markets,  at  a  weight  of  from  11  to 
12  Dounds,  at  from  17  to  25  cents  per 
pound,  an  average  of  possioiy  20 
cents. 


Do  Watch  the  Lice. 

When  the  results  of  some  of  the 
little  things  of  farming  are  set  down 
in  dollars  and  cents  so  many  of  us 
see  the  point  so  much  more  quickly. 
This  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  yet  it 
is  a  "sure  fact"  that  it's  only  when 
we  see  how  our  pocketbook  is  actual- 
Iv  affected  that  we  "waken  up"  and 
put  a  stop  to  whatever  it  may  be 
that  is  causing  us  a  loss. 

Prevalence  of  lice,  mites  and  kin- 
dred vermin  probably  has  more  to 
do  with  lack  of  profit  in  poultry  rais- 
ing than  anything  else.  The  fowls 
cannot  thrive  and  do  their  duty  if 
they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  presence  of  these  little 
pests,  and  while  so  large  a  part  of 
the  food  consumed  must  go  to  sup- 
port the  loss  in  "wear  and  tear"  caus- 
ed by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
these   "varmits." 

Poultry  lice  have  a  biting  mouth 
and  chew  their  food,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  chiefly  the  feathers  and 
dry  skin  scales. 

Then  they  have,  nearly  all,  sharp 
claws,  and  running  around  causes 
much  of  the  irritation.  The  more 
nervous  the  fowl  the  greater  the  ill 
effects. 

The  result  of  experiments  has 
shown  that  chicks  not  affected  by 
lice  and  mites  will  gain  at  least  half 
a  pound  more  in  weight  in  the  first 
six  months   than   those  so  affected 

The  bird  or  poultry  louse  breed's 
and  lives  on  the  body  of  the  fowl 
and  the  only  way  to  destroy  it  is  to 
take  each  fowl  separately  and  rub 
into  every  part  of  it  pure,  fresh  Per- 
sian insect  powder.  Three  or  four 
times  a  year  will  be  sufficient,  if  you 


do  the  job  thoroughly.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  use  too  much  powder  or 
time. 


The  House  or  Red  Mite. 

This  is  the  rascal  that  sucks  the 
blood.  They  breed  in  any  crack  or 
cranny  about  the  house,  and  at  night 
travel  about  the  roosts  and  feed  up. 
When  not  filled  with  blood  he  is  a 
creamy-white  or  gray  color,  and  can 
live  a  long  time  without  feeding, 
many  months  in  fact.  Setting  hens 
are  frequently  driven  off  their  nests 
by  these  fellows,  and  they  are  some- 
times the  cause  of  death  to  little 
chicks. 

Liquid  lice  killer,  freely  used,  will 
get  rid  of  the  mites. 

If  they  are  particularly  bad,  and 
it's  possible  to  close  up  all  openings, 
the  most  effective  method  is  to  burn 
sulphur  or  formaldehyde  candles  in 
the  house.  Of  course  the  chickens 
must  be  kept  out  for  at  least  24  hours. 

The  injurious  effects  of  lice  are 
over  estimated,  because  it's  the  mite 
that  really  is  to  be  feared,  and  that 
really  makes  poultry  production  un- 
profitable. 

Their  work  is  not  simply  temporary 
but  will  in  time  absolutely  kill  the 
laying  capabilities   of  the   fowl. 

If  you  depend  upon  spraying  you 
should  spray  three  times  on  the  first 
day,  just  a  little  while  apart,  and 
then  a  couple  of  times  every  day  for 
two  weeks.  In  this  way  you  will  de- 
stroy each  batch  as  it  is  hatched. 

Your  house  may  be  infested  and 
yet  you  may  not  dream  of  it,  as  the 
mite  is  a  knowing  fellow — he  slips 
out,  bites  his  victim,  and  runs  back 
to  cover,  where  only  a  careful  inves- 
tigation  will  find  him. 


Fall  is  the  Time  to  Start  in  the 
Poultry  Business. 

The  time  to  start  in  the  poultry 
business  is  the  fall,  no  matter  what 
you  may  think  or  be  told  to  the  con- 
trary. 

There  is  so  much  preparation  to 
be  done,  and  you  must  have  time  for 
it. 

Buy  your  fowls  in  the  fall,  when 
prices  are  low,  and  have  the  whole 
winter  in  which  to  get  to  know  their 
peculiarities,  and  besides  it  is  more 
economical,  and  far  more  satisfac- 
tory to  produce  your  own  eggs  for 
spring  hatching. 

No  matter  what  you  may  decide  to 
do  later,  begin  your  operations  with 
only  one  breed,  and  give  the  matter 
of  additional  varieties  very  careful 
consideration  before  you  decide  to 
add  them.  This  breeding  of  too 
many  kinds  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  that  has  brought  ruin  to  many 
an   enthusiastic   breeder. 

Stick  to  one  breed  and  make  a  suc- 

M  A  n  A  JUilP^'  BHING  •  member  of  • 
luAUAM  ^^I'  .Club    you    average  to 

lvexni.n^e«     Ti,Jc!?^'*'.?^°"*  one-half  your  dai- 
i>  expenses.    This  dont  mean  that  you  eet  iust 
Soap,   but  most  anything  you  ordinarily^bui  at 
lAiZ^Z  •^°'-«^-  ""'^J'  -'^  Teas.   Coffees^  Spikes 
Baking-powder.  R.ces.  Macaroni,  etc.  In  Addition 

we^!ve"'fhl"w"V'^^''^  ^*^'"  ''^'^  ~^»»  «>^<»" 
LctlnV  th/r'?:^K"^fVy  a  Special  Offer  for  con- 
auciing  the  club  of  Jsoo  in  CASWnr  «:«»  o-.fn. 

certificates.  Write  to-day  for  oJrnew  free  c^tZ 
logue  Papworth  Premium  Co..  °n  St  Jurks 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Marts 
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cess  of  it  is  our  advice. 

The  selection  of  the  variety  de- 
pends upon  your  object.  If  you  wish 
to  be  a  fancier,  to  show,  and  sell  your 
eggs  and  stock  for  breeding,  it's  a 
pretty  good  idea  to  select  one  of  the 
less  known,  one  good  breed  in  which 
there  is  less  competition.  If  for 
broilers.  White  Leghorn,  but  if  for 
eggs  for  consumption,  any  one  of  the 
several  breeds  might  be  chosen- 
White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Success  depends  more  upon  proper 
handling  than  upon  the  breed,  unless 
of  course  you  go  beyond  all  reason 
and  select  a  breed  known  to  be  prac- 
tically worthless  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept showing. 

Molting. 

The  molting  season  is  here.  Take 
especially  good  care  of  your  fowls 
during  this  most  trying  period  of  all 
their  lives.  The  strain  on  them  is 
far  more  than  we  imagine,  and  dur- 
ing molting  more  diseases  are  con- 
tracted than  at  any  other  time. 

All  hens  do  not  start  at  the  same 
time,  nor  does  the  same  hen  start  at 
the  same  time  each  year.  Some  birds 
consume  a  longer  time  than  others, 
though  the  average  is  from  eight  to 
ten  weeks  for  the  whole  flock. 

Feed  plenty  of  green  food  and 
meat.  Mash  foods  are  desirable,  and 
the  best  whole  grains  to  feed  are 
v/hole  wheat  and  oats. 

The  early  molters  are  the  early 
layers,  the  ones  that  lay  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest. 

I  Do  Not  Keep  Roosters. 

I  am  not  at  present  a  large  breed- 
er, but  I  have  been,  and  shall  be 
again.  I  have  always  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  keep  no  roosters  ex- 
cepting with  the  hens  selected  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Without  roosters  the  hens  are  just 
as  contented,  lay  more  eggs  and  the 
eggs  are  more  agreeable  for  cook- 
ing, and  certainly  infertile  eggs  keep 
longer. 

Besides,  you  save  the  expense  of 
food  for  an  unnecessary  ^.iu. 

How  to  Store  Eggs  for  Winter  Use. 
If  you  want  to  eat  eggs  in  winter 
and  dori't  want  to  pay  the  customary 
high  prices,  you  can  do  so  by  saving 
or  buying  them  in  the  summer  and 
,  storing  them  by  the  following  meth- 
od: Be  sure  that  the  eggs  are  fresh. 
Apply  a  thin  coating  of  common 
lard  over  the  eggs  so  as  to  cover  the 
pores;  then  pack  them  in  salt,  using 
a  common  dry  goods  box.  Put  in 
first  a  layer  of  salt,  then  a  layer  of 
eggs,  etc.  Now  put  them  in  a  cool, 
dark  place,  the  cellar  preferred.  We 
have  kept  eggs  this  way  for  months 
with    perfect    success. — A.    C.    S. 

We  have  had  better  results  with 
water  glass,  which  can  be  purchased 
Si^  or  through  any  drug  store.  Eggs 
preserved  in  this  way  have  been  boil- 
ed and  eaten,  months  afterwards,  ex- 
actly as  though  freshly  laid. 

POULTRY  AS  FOOD. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
chief  end  of  your  work  and  existence 
on  the  farm  is  not  to  provide  good 
things  for  other  people,  but  to  make 
a  living  for  yourself  and  your  family, 
and   to  enjoy  the  bountiful  blessings 
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THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  CHICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


Theywouldn  tbe  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
oabiesandtnust  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  IS  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
fits  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


.^^''S 
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(The  Safe  Kind) 


hM  •  dellffhtfal 
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taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  because  tt  U 
those  very  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
paents  that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
'•puff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratchine: 
they  are  always  happy  and  busv.  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  of  the  largest  poultry  plants 
use  Puritan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.    It  is  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 

Froflt,  for  you  always  to  keep  it  on  hand. 
t's  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thinsA  being  equal.  We  grnarantee 
It  so.  and  reTandmoney  if  you're  not  satisiled.  1 
No  fussing  about  it.  either-yonr  word  is 
flnal.  Porttan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  In 
6-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-lb.  bags  11.00;  50-lb. 
bags.  $1.75:  100-lb.  bags,  13.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It.  *^*^  '  •' 

Pnritan-Amerioaa  Poultry  Food  Hl^.  Co.. 
Bound  Brook  New  Jer^y 
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that,  under  your  skilled  hand,  your 
farm  produces. 

Of  course  the  farmer's  table,  at 
least  once  a  day,  is  rarely  set  with- 
out a  liberal  supply  of  porK  or  beef, 
too  often  it's  pork.  Now  porK  is  as 
delicious  as  any  meat,  but  variety  is 
the  controller  of  health  as  well  as  the 
"spice"  of  life,  and  we  neglect  poul- 
try too  much. 

Once  a  week,  at  least,  we  might 
have  chicken;  once  duck,  now  and 
again  turkey,  and,  for  those  who 
know  how  delicious  it  is,  goose. 

It  won't  cost  any  more,  nor  as 
much,  to  produce  these  as  it  will 
pork,  and  no  one  can  tell  us  that 
such  a  frequent  change  would  not  be 
relished  and  enjoyable. 


A   LITTLE   ADVICE  TO   THOSE 

WHO    KEEP    CHICKENS    ON 

TOWN  LOTS. 


If  you  can  arrange  it  conveniently, 
divide  your  run  into  two  parts  and 
let  the  fowls  use  only  one  at  a  time. 
Spade  it  up  thoroughly  and  sow  oats 
thickly.  They  grew  quickly  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  four  to  six  inches 
let  them  on  to  it  and  treat  the  other 
half  in  the  same  manner. 

Spade  up  a  few  square  feet  of  the 
run  they  also  occupy,  after  the  oats 
are  eaten  down,  a  couple  of  times  a 
week,  so  that  the  fowls  may  get  the 
worms  and  bugs  and  have  fresh  soil 
to  scratch  in. 

Do  not  keep  a  dog,  but  feed  the 
table  scraps  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  on  him  to  the  chickens,  where 
they  will  be  of  some  beneht  to  you. 

The  lot-kept  fowl  will,  with  ord- 
inary care,  outlay  and  outpay  poultry 
kept  under  any  other  average  condi- 
tion, and  one  reason  for  it  is  the  ta- 
ble scraps  they  receive. 

Don't  forget  that  hens  enjoy  green 
stuff  just  as  much  as  you  do  your 
fresh  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
etc.,  and  that  it's  just  as  necessary 
for   them. 


When  you  trim  the  lawn  throw  in 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  freshly 
cut  grass  and  clover.  They  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  the  clover  clippings. 
If  your  lawn  is  a  large  one,  cure  the 
grass  in  the  sun  and  store  it  away 
in  a  dry  place  for  the  winter  when 
green   stuff  is   so  scarce. 

Give  them  shade. 

Plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Sharp   grii. 

Oyster  shells. 

Charcoal. 

Ground  bone. 

Watch   the   lice  and  mites. 

Keep  the  nests  attractive. 

Do  not  allow  cluckers  to  remain  in 
the  nests.  If  you  do  not  want  them 
for  settmg,  shut  them  up  where  they 
will  be  comfortable  and  yet  have  no 
nest  to  set  in,  and  they  will  soon  for- 
get about  it  and  go  back  to  laying. 

How  to  Clip  a  Hen's  Wings. 

"Clipping  off  the  flight  feathers  of 
a  wing  to  prevent  a  fowl  from  flying 
over  a  fence  causes  it  to  look  mis- 
shapen or  one-sided.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  cutting  off  the  feathers. 
The  object  can  be  attained  by  cut- 
ting off  the  inner  web  of  four  or  live 
of  the  long  flight  feathers,  so  they 
cannot  hold  against  the  air,  and  the 
wing  will  retain  its  place  and  the  out- 
side of  the  same  will  not  be  disfigur- 
ed. Do  not  destroy  the  wing  by  clip- 
ping it  after  the  molting  season  on 
such  fowls  as  are  intended  for  sell- 
ing or  showing." 

Because  table  scraps  form  a  large 
part  of  the  small  flock's  rations  and 
they  are  an  evenly  balanced  ration,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  a  small  flock 
of  hens  does  better  than  a  large  flock. 

"A  little  farm  well  tilled  and  a  lit- 
tle barn  well  filled"  is  just  as  condu- 
cive to  comfort  and  happiness  now  as 
it  was  in  the  last  century.  Small 
farmers,  who  are  good  farmers,  come 
about  as  near  being  independent  as 
any  class  of  people  on  earth. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  IN  JULY. 


Bush  Beans. 

Make  two  plantings  this  month, 
one  during  the  first  week  and  the 
other  towards  the  end,  and  let  it  go 
at  that. 


Late  Cabbage. 

Put  in  your  late  cabbage  this 
month.  The  sun  is  hot  nowadays,  so 
is  the  garden,  and  you  remember 
these  articles  are  only  for  garden 
purposes,  not  for  truckers,  who  of 
necessity  do  things  in  a  wholesale 
way  and  must  employ  different  meth- 
ods. Shelter  the  newly  set-out  plants 
and  keep  them  watered. 


Sweet  Com. 
Get  in  a  couple  of  plantings  this 
month.  Do  have  enough  of  this  de- 
Hcious  vegetable,  and  sow  frequently 
rather  than  too  much  at  one  time  so 
that  it  will  be  fresh. 


Lettuce. 

If  you   care   for  it,  make  a  couple 
of  plantings   this   month. 


Radish. 

Sow  a  couple  of  times  this  month 
if  you  care  for  them. 

Ruta-baga. 

Sow  this  month  for  winter  supply, 
and  be  sure  to  do  so,  in  rich  soil,  be- 
cause you  will  find  turnips  delicious 
with  beef  and  pork  in  the  winter  when 
fresh  vegetables  are  scarce.  Some 
prefer  white  turnips,  if  you  do,  sow 
them  now. 


PICKLING  CUCUMBERS. 


A   Suggestion  of  a   Maine   Farmer. 

Sow  plenty,  as  the  pickle  jar  nev- 
er seems  to  hold  out. 

A  simple  and  very  effective  way  is 
to  make  up  your  hill,  then  place  an 
old  flour  or  apple  barrel  in  the  cen- 
ter, half  filled  with  manure.  Sow  the 
seeds  rather  thickly  around  the  bar- 
rel. If  the  weather  is  dry  throw  a 
couple  of  pails  of  water  in  the  bar- 
rel now  and  again.  It  carries  the 
good  out  of  the  manure  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  with  the  moisture. 
The  vines  will  climb  up  over  the  bar- 
rel and  will  produce  more  fruit  than 
in  any  other  way. 

These   may  be   used  for  slicing. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


What  to  Do  in  July. 

Bearing  beds  should  be  renovated 
immediately  after  picking  is  over. 
One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the 
thorough  cultivation  is  fixing  the 
loosened  soil  and  distributing  a  mulch 
of  it  around  the  old  plants,  which  will 
greatly  aid  them  in  starting  a  new 
growth. 

After  fruiting  the  strawberry  plant 
goes  through  a  kind  of  death  and  res- 
urrection. The  old  roots  die  and  new 
ones  start  out  just  above  them. 

For  some  days  during  the  process 
of  this  change,  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  runs  low.  A  mulch  of  loosen- 
ed earth  at  this  critical  time  not  only 


preserves  moisture,  but  brings  it  up 
to  the  new  roots  and  holds  it  there, 
stimulating  them  into  vigorous 
growth. 

Mowing  off  the  leaves  removes  a 
heavy  drain,  and  leaves  them  to  give 
all  their  strength  to  the  proauction 
of  a  new  root  system. 

There  are  authorities  who  claim  it 
is  more  economical  to  take  thorough 
care  of  an  old  bed,  and  that  results 
in  shape  of  more  and  better  fruit  are 
greater,  than  to  have  a  new  bed  every 
two  years. 

One  thing  is  certain,  neglect  at  this 
season  has  ruined  more  strawberry 
beas  than  any  other  factor,  and  that 
they  positively  must  be  weeded  and 
cultivated. 


BE  CAREFUL  OF  THE  MELON 
VINES. 

Don't  take  a  chance  on  killing  your 
cantaloupe  vines  just  to  pull  out  the 
few  tall  weeds  that  persist  in  orna- 
menting every  well  worked  and  de- 
veloped  melon  patch. 

You  may  dodge  back  and  forth, 
jumping  from  one  clear  spot  to  an- 
other to  get  at  the  weeds  and  think 
nothing  is  attached  to  them,  but  next 
day  you  will  notice  dead  vines.  The 
long  thread-like  tendrils  attach  them- 
selves to  almost  anything,  and  when 
broken  the  plants  quickly  bleed 
to  death.  Just  keep  away,  the  weeds 
will  do  no  great  harm  and  you  want 
melons. 


Bagging  Grapes. 

Enclosing  the  bunches  in  paper 
bags  of  suitable  size  prevents  injury 
by  disease  and  also  prevents  the 
fruit  from  attack  by  birds.  Some  va- 
rieties are  greatly  improved  in  qual- 
ity, and  the  bloom  of  the  fruit  is  pre- 
served at  ripening  time. 

Put  the  bags  on  when  the  berries 
are  well  formed  on  the  bunch,  and 
pin  it  around  the  stem. 

Of  course  this  can  be  done  only 
where  grapes  are  grown  in  a  small 
way,  or  for  show  purposes. 


Do  Not  Thin  Onions  Too  Much. 

Onions  grow  with  the  bulbs  out  of 
the  ground,  so  will  stand  crowding  in 
the  row  as  few  vegetauies  will.  They 
will  grow  on  top  of  one  another  and 
pile  themselves  up  along  a  row. 
Some  growers  do  not  thin  the  rows 
at  all,  unless  the  seed  was  sown  very 
thick,  claiming  that  a  moderately 
thick  row  will  yield  more  than  one 
thinned.  But  the  onion  is  a  hungry 
plant  and  must  be  highly  fed. 


Cut  Worms  in  the  Garden. 

The  cut  worm  is  almost  immune 
from  anything  man  can  do  to  destroy 
It.  They  are  the  most  difficult  pest 
to  kill,  by  any  means,  in  fact  are  al- 
most impossible  to  destroy  by  arti- 
ficial means.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  used  in  a  practical  way. 
The  weather  is  the  only  enemy  they 
have,  and  if  it  has  rained  in  your 
section,  their  fate  is  already  sealed. 

In  India  the  formula  used  by  the 
government  for  poisioning  cut  worms 
is  four  pounds  of  white  arsenic  and 
eight  pounds  of  sugar,  in  six  gallons 


of  water,  used  to  moisten  eighty 
pounds  of  fine-chopped  straw.  Small 
quantities  are  dropped  at  the  base 
of  plants. 

DRYING  APPLES  ON  SCREEN. 


Dried  apples,  if  properly  handled, 
make  a  delicious,  healthy  and  eco- 
nomical dish  in  winter,  but,  owing  to 
improper  methods  of  drying,  many 
do  not  hold  them  in  very  high  favor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  slices  are  usu- 
ally cut  thin,  in  oraer  to  promote 
lapid  drying.  This  allows  the  heat, 
either  sun  or  artificial,  to  sap  away 
and  destroy  most  of  the  rich,  juicy 
flavor  so  much  desired  when  the  fruit 
is  cooked  for  the  table. 

Unless  apples  are  extra-sized,  we 
only  quarter  them  for  drying.  Any 
of  a  large  size  we  slice  into  eight 
pieces.  Of  course,  it  requires  con- 
siderably more  time  for  them  to  dry 
thoroughly,  and  they  will  need  closer 
attention  than  if  thin-sliced,  but  with 
the  time  saved  in  slicing  fewer  pieces, 
together  with  the  excellence  of  the 
fruit  thus  obtained,  we  always  feel 
that  this  is  the  one  and  only  really 
satisfactory  method  of  slicing  and 
drying. 

For  drying,  prepare  a  screen  with 
light,  wooden  frames,  so  it  may  be 
swung  any  place  desired.  By  this 
plan,  the  fruit  will  dry  more  rapidly 
than  if  spread  out  on  a  compact  sur- 
face, as  the  air  will  also  strike  the 
slices  on  the  under  side  of  the  screen, 
thus  carrying  on  the  process  of  evap- 
oration both  above  and  below.  Still, 
it  is  advisable  to  stir  the  slices  occa- 
sionally, to  insure  even  drying.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  frame  is,  that 
it  may  be  swung  over  the  stove  dur- 
ing rainy  or  damp  weather,  and  the 
drying  process  be  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly at  a  time  when  most  people 
are  losing  their  fruit  by  souring,  be- 
cause conditions  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  placed  where  it  can  dry.  We 
always  keep  a  mosquito-bar  spread 
over  the  fruit  to  ward  off  flies  and 
insects,  as  their  filth,  once  dried  with 
the  apples,  is  never  removeu.  Also, 
we  are  careful  to  see  that  the  screen 
is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  rust. 

— M.  A.  Coverdell. 


PLANT  A  TREE  HERE  AND 
THERE. 


It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  for 
those  interested,  as  all  should  be,  in 
the  preservation  of  our  native  for- 
ests, to  bring  again  into  fashion  that 
old  song,  "Woodman,  spare  that 
tree." 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most 
extensive  dealers  in  lumber  in  the 
Northwest  has  stated  that  the  visible 
supply  of  timber  would  be  exhausted 
in  thirty-five  years.  Forests  all  over 
the  country  have  been  so  depleted 
by  wanton  waste  and  the  ravages  of 
forest  fires  in  addition  to  the  immense 
amount  required  by  manufacturers, 
that  unless  reforestration  is  practiced 
by  land  owners  and  fostered  by  the 
United  States  Government,  some 
other  material  will  soon  have  to  take 
the  place  of  wood.    The  government 
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has  awakened  to  the  condition  of 
things  and  is  setting  asiae  various 
forest  reserves  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  study  of  forest- 
ry has  been  introduced  into  many  of 
the  agricultural  colleges. 

Some  one  said  a  long  time  ago, 
that  he  was  a  public  benefactor  who 
made  two  blades  of  grass  grow, 
where  one  grew  before.  Much  more 
will  he  be  a  benefactor  who  adds  a 
tree,  here  and  there,  by  the  wayside, 
on  the  prairie,  the  farm,  the  moun- 
tain slope.  Pines  will  grow  in  the 
poorest  soil;  apples,  peaches  ami 
plums  can  be  grown  from  the  seed; 
maples  will  repay  in  three  years  the 
planting  of  a  tiny  rootlet;  nut-bear- 
ing trees  will  reward  you  twofold  when 
of  age.  Plant  trees  whenever  and 
wherever  you  can,  and  if  you  do  not 
live  to  sit  under  their  shade,  some  one 
else  will,  and  will  remember  you  with 
blessings  on  your  memory. 

To  Make  Good  Cowpea  Hay 

Requires  careful  handling  of  the  crop. 
The  plant  should  have  made  its 
growth  and  have  at  least  the  first 
pods  ripe  when  the  mowing  is  done. 
Uniformity  in  maturity  is  essential  in 
getting  the  best  results.  The  use  of 
a  tedder  is  very  helpful.  The  serious 
loss  of  leaves  can  be  avoided  by  not 
handling  the  hay  when  the  leaves  are 
dry  and  brittle.  The  curing  is  best 
done  in  small  cocks  and  the  hay  is 
leady  for  the  stack. 

Something    More   About   Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa,  like  corn  and  cotton,  de- 
mands certain  conditions  of  the  soil 
and  certain  constituents  in  that  soil. 
Every  crop  demands  certain  foods. 
All  crops  except  alfalfa  and  the  other 
legumes  obtain  practically  all  their 
food,  including  nitrogen,  from  the 
soil.  The  latter  crops  use  nitrogen 
but  get  it  from  the  air.  Alfalfa  takes 
nitrogen  from  the  soil  only  during  the 
first  few  months  of  its  growth,  and 
thereafter  not  only  takes  its  own 
necessary  supply  from  the  air,  but  a 
large  surplus  which  it  stores  in  the 
soil,  available  for  whatever  crop  may 
follow.  Other  crops  take  much  ni- 
trogen from  the  soil,  but  contribute 
nothing  to  its  enrichment. — From  Co- 
burn's  "The  Book  of  Alfalfa." 

»■ 
The  Grain  Shock. 

A  round  shock  of  grain  will  stand 
hard  wind  better  than  a  long  shock 
with  bundles  set  in  pairs,  but  when 
it  comes  to  curing  or  drying  out,  the 
long,  narrow  shock  has  every  other 
beaten  badly.  They  should  be  set 
with  the  ends  to  the  north  and  south, 
giving  the  sun  a  chance  at  each  long 
side.  After  the  long  shock  has  set- 
tled a  few  hours  it  is  not  so  easily 
blown  over  either. 


Lima  beans  can  be  gathered,  shell- 
ed and  dried  while  green,  and  served 
as  green  beans  all  winter.  They  are 
better  than  ripe  beans.  Peas  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they  are 
better   when   canned. 

Timothy  hay  cut  in  August  is  poor 
stuff  for  winter  feeding.  The  more 
clover  mixed  with  the  timothy  the 
more  valuable  will  the  hay  be  for 
feeding  cows. 


A  good  cure  for  cholera  is  a  ttble- 
spoonful  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  drink- 
ing water. 
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CUTAWAYpn  HARROW 


CLARK'S  REVERSIBLE     fMOl/'      Dl    rWAt 
CUTAWAY     SU    LKY    UIOIX      r^L-WY 

The  Only  Perfect  Reversible 
Solky  Disk  Plow  Made. 

Is  controlled  at  the  end  of  the 
furrow  by  a  foot  trip  lever  which 
releases  the  Turning  Disk,  so  that 
when  the  horses  are  brought  in 
good  position  to  continue  plowing 
It  inter-locks    itself,  without    any 

further  use  of  levers  or  efforts  of  the  driver.    Can  be  u.sed 
as  a  right  or  left  hand  plow  and    is  a  perfect  success.    Is 
—  -  -^  mounted  on  carrying  wheels  and  is  as  light  as  is  icoasistent 

Plovr  W^lieik  Turning  to  Rlgbt  with  durability.    The  l>est  results  are  obtained  in  plowing 

fallow  land  for  the  Cutaway  blades  ahake  out  the  edge  of 
the  furrow  so  that  it  isn't  necessary  to  harrow  the   land  after  once   ploughed  with  this  plow. 
Send  today  for  FREE  Booklat  with  full  information. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,       806  Main  St.,      HIQOANUM,  CONN. 


KILLING  CANADA  THISTLES. 


Isn't  it  about  time  for  the  Canada 
thistle  to  be  talked  about  again?  I 
have  killed  and  seen  them  killed  in 
the  following  ways: 

For  a  small  patch  a  sharp  hoe  or 
mattock  is  all  right.  The  thistles 
should  be  cut  off  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  every  time  they  get 
three  or  four  inches  high.  This  will 
do  it  if  followed  up  persistently  for 
three  or  four  years. 

Cutting  with  a  mowing  machine 
or  scythe  will  do  the  same  thing  in 
about  the  same  time.  They  should 
be  cut  just  after  blossoming,  but  be- 
fore the  seed  forms.  The  stalks  are 
then  hollow  in  the  lower  part  and  the 
plant  at  this  period  seems  very  sen- 
sitive to  sunshine  and  moisture.  I 
once  killed  a  plot  of  these  pests  in 
the  state  of  New  York  by  one  mow- 
ing. It  was  done  in  very  hot  weather 
and  just  before  a  heavy  shower.  The 
thistles  were  very  large  but  they 
never   showed   up  again. 

In  a  conversation  with  a  neighbor 
about  killing  Canadas  he  told  me  that 
several  years  ago  a  friend  offered 
him  the  use  of  a  good  piece  of  land 
that  had  become  infested  with  this- 
tles, for  a  corn  field,  if  he  would  kill 
them.  The  ground  was  well  prepar- 
ed and  had  an  extra  amount  of  cul- 
tivation besides  hand  hoeing.  All  the 
thistles  that  could  not  be  turned  un- 
der with  the  cultivator  were  cut  out 
with  the  hoe  all  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  the  piece  was  sown  with  wheat. 
The  wheat  made  a  good  growth,  but 
there  wasn't  an  armful  of  thistles  the 
next  year  on  the  whole  ten  acres  and 
there  hasn't  been  any  since  to  amount 
tr^  anything. — Hiram  Flannigan,  Al- 
legan Co. 

The  editor  of  this  department  can 
vouch  for  the  effectiveness  of  all  these 
methods,  as  he  remembers  their  hav- 
ing been  used  in  Canada  when  he 
was  a  boy  on  the  farm. 


About  the  Best  Place  to  Put  Away 

Binder  Twine. 

When  one  is  busy  in  the  harvest 
field,  it  is  very  provoking  to  get  hold 
of  binder  twine  left  over  from  last 
year  and  find  that  the  mice  have  rid- 
dled the  balls.  But  the  man  who  can 
head  off  mice  is  a  good  one.  We 
hung  ours  from  the  top  of  the  wagon 
shed  for  years  and  had  no  trouble, 
then  we  hung  it  one  year  from  the 
rafters  of  a  new  bin.  It  was  on  :i 
wire  run  from  one  rafter  to  another, 
and  though  it  seems  impossiuie,  the 
mice  made  a  high  jump  of  some  sort 
and  landed  in  that  sack. 


Carry  a  Pocketful  of  Staples. 

It  is  now  coming  to  the  time  of 
year  when  the  cattle  are  apt  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  breaking  through  the 
weak  places  in  the  wire  fences.  The 
staples  will  fall  out  because  of  the 
checking  of  the  posts  and  other 
causes  and  the  saggy  wire  is  a  temp- 
tation to  the  cows  to  reach  through 
the  fence  and  try  a  few  bites  of  grass 
on  the  other  side.  Then  they  get 
clear  over,  the  trouble  is  started  and 
it  is  hard  to  stop  this  breechy  habit. 

When  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare,  it  pays  to  take  a  pocketful  of 
staples  and  a  hammer  and  put  in 
those  staples  wherever  one  is  needed. 
We  have  some  woven  wire  fence 
aiound  the  lots  and  find  that  hogs 
get  to  rooting  under  them  much 
worse  than  in  large  fields,  then  it 
comes  in  handy  to  have  some  stakes 
ready  to  drive  in  between  the  posts. 
A  stake  can  be  driven  in  in  a  few 
moments  and  saves  a  lot  of  trouble. 


Intensive    Farming    Best. 

Intensive  farming  and  extensive 
farming  sound  about  alike,  but  they 
are  vastly  different.  Intensive  farm- 
ing means  that  the  farmer  is  making 
the  small  tract  pay,  while  extensive 
farming  too  often  means  that  the 
farmer  is  spreading  himself  over  so 
much  land  that  none  of  his  work  is 
well  done  and  his  margin  of  profit  is 
smaller,  if  not  wholly  eliminated. 
Farm  little  and  well  rather  than  much 
and   poorly. 


To  Keep  Worms  Out  of  Cabbage. 

One  reader  writes  us  that  to  pour 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  soap  suds,  once 
a  week,  over  each  cabbage  plant  will 
protect  the  patch  against  worms.  This 
is  a  good  way  to  use  up  the  suds  on 
washday. 

Match  marks  on  a  polished  or  var- 
nished surface  may  be  removed  by 
first  rubbing  them  with  a  cut  lemon 
and  then  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  wat- 
er. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
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SUMMER  BREAKFASTS. 


How  to  make   the   breakfast   nour- 
ishing  and     wholesome     in    summer 
without    getting   them    too    heavy    is 
the    problem     that     confronts    every 
country   housekeeper.     The   city   man 
who   must   be   at   his   office   or   place 
of   business   by  eight  or  nine  in   the 
morning    is    able    to    leisurely    eat    a 
little  fruit,  a  tablespoon  of  cereal  and 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  knowing  that 
he    will    be    all    right    till    the    noon 
lunch,  but  his  country  brother  would 
starve    to   death   on    such    fare.       He 
must  have   something  substantial  for 
the  first  meal  of  the  day.     The  reci- 
pes   given    below    are    all    good    and 
have  helped  several  country  ladies  set 
food    before     their     families   without 
having  things  everlastingly  the  same: 
Creamed  Potatoes. — Have  the  pota- 
toes peeled  and  cooked  the  night  be- 
fore.    Little    ones    are    best,    but    the 
larger   ones     may     be     cut   in   thick 
slices.     Place  one  pint  of  sweet  milk 
in  a  frying  pan  ana  bring  to  a  boil. 
Add  the  potatoes  and  draw  to  a  place 
where  they  will  heat  without  scorch- 
ing.    Rub  together  one  tablespoon  of 
flour   and    one   tablespoon    of    butter, 
and   add   to   the   potatoes   after   thin- 
ning with  sweet  milk.     The  flour  and 
butter  would   cook  in   a   lump  if  not 
thinned.     Season   with    salt   and   pep- 
per and  serve. 

Quick  Biscuits. — Bake  your  biscuits 
the  day  before  and  in  the  morning 
sprinkle  with  hot  water  very  lightly. 
Heat  in  oven  five  minutes  and  serve. 
Many  housekeepers  never  think  it 
possible  to  have  hot  biscuits  for 
breakfast  because  of  the  time  it  takes 
to  make  them,  but  these  are  almost 
a;',  good  as  freshly  baked  ones. 

Meat  Toast.— Chop  fine  cold  bits 
of  pork  or  beef,  rejecting  all  fat  and 
gristle.  Put  one  pint  sweet  milk  in 
frying  pan  and  add  one  scant  table- 
spoon flour  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little 
milk.  Add  the  chopped  meat  when 
the  whole  is  boiling  and  a  generous 
piece  of  butter.  Pour  over  slices  of 
buttered   toast  when   boiling  hot. 

Creamed  Codfish. — Simmer  the  fish 
in  boiling  water  several  hours,  chang- 
ing the  water  two  or  three  times. 
Set  away  till  next  morning  for  break- 
fast. Heat  one  pint  of  milk  to  the 
boiling  point  and  add  a  lump  of  but- 
ter the  size  of  a  walnut.  Thicken 
b*-  adding  one  tab.espoon  of  flour 
rubbed  smooth  in  cold  milk  and  then 
add  the  flaked  fish.  Heat  through 
and  serve. 

Quick  Hash. — Have  one  quart  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes  chopped  fine  and 
seasoned.  Put  one  tablespoon  of  fry- 
ings  and  butter  mixed  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  when  hot  add  a  large  onion 
chopped    fine.     Fry    five   minutes   and 
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auu  the  potatoes,  putting  in  a  little 
more  butter  to  keep  from  scorching. 
Cover  closely  to  allow  the  potatoes 
and  onions  to  steam  a  little,  and  five 
minutes  before  serving  add  one  pint 
of  cold  boiled  or  roaste*^  beef  ground 
fine.  The  potatoes  should  be  well 
browned  when  the  meat  goes  in. 

Rolled  Oats.— Soak  the  oats  in  cold 
water  all  night  and  in  the  morning 
put  to  cook  in  the  same  water.  Cook 
at  least  half  an  hour — an  hour  is  bet- 
ter— for  uncooKed  cereals  that  need 
long  boiling  bring  on  stomach  dis- 
orders. Serve  with  fruit  juice  or 
cream. 

Baked  Eggs — Butter  a  large  drip- 
ping pan  and  into  it  break  as  many 
eggs  as  needed.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  bake  till  the  white  is 
set.  An  easy  way  to  serve  eggs  when 
the  top  of  the  stove  is  needed  for 
other  things. 

Watermelon  Rind  Preserves. 

In  making  watermelon  rind  pre- 
serves select  the  white,  firm  inner 
rind,  "neither  pink  nor  green. "Cut 
in  the  desired  shapes,  not  too  thick, 
about  a  half  inch  will  do. 

Make  a  brine  of  one  pint  of  salt 
to  one  gallon  of  clean  water,  in 
which  soak  the  rind  over  night.  After 
this  soak  in  clear  water,  changing  the 
water  three  times,  using  each  water 
one   hour. 

Now  weigh  the  rind  and  allow  3-4 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound 
of  rind.  Put  the  sugar  into  the  pre- 
>.ervnig  kettle  and  add  enough  water 
to  wet  it  thoroughly.  Let  this  boil 
until  it  will  spin  a  soft  threau.  Now 
add  your  rind,  and  put  in  the  sliced 
peel  of  one  lemon  to  each  five  pounds 
of  fruit,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
lemon  juice,  and  an  ounce  of  ginger 
root  to  each  five  pounds  of  fruit. 

Let  this  boil  until  the  rind  is  a 
rich,  clear  pink,  nearly  red.  Remove 
the  rind  to  the  jars,  boil  the  syrup 
a  half  hour  longer,  or  until  it  is  nice 
and  thick,  and  pour  over  the  rind. 

This  is  a  "sure-keep"  recipe.  The 
main  precaution  is  to  be  sure  the 
salt  is  all  soaked  out  of  the  rind  be- 
fore preserving. 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  us- 
ing good  judgment  and  a  little  per- 
severance, you  will  be  delighted  with 
the  preserves. 


Another   Way  to   Make   Watermelon 
Rind  Preserves. 

Here  is  my  recipe  for  making  wat- 
ermelon rind  preserves.  Cut  all  the 
red  from  the  inside  and  peel  the 
green  from  the  outside  of  the  rind, 
with  a  sharp  knife.  Then  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  boil  in  clear  water 
until  tender,  then  take  out  and  drain 
the  water  from  them.  Next  weigh 
them.  To  every  pound  of  the  rind 
use  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar  and  water 
and  drop  the  rind  into  the  syrup  and 
into  this  slice  lemons.  Use  two  lem- 
ons to  a  gallon  of  preserves.  Boil 
until  the  rind  looks  clear  and  the  sy- 
rup is  thick.  Place  in  jars  while  hot 
and  make  sure  to  have  sufficient  syrup 
to  cover  them,  and  then  seal. 


Watermelon  Pickles. 
Peel  rind,  cut  in  squares.  To  one 
gallon  of  rind  use  from  ly^  pints  to 
2  pints  of  granulated  sugar.  Let 
stand  over  night.  Next  morning  take 
one-half  gallon  of  good  vinegar,  (not 
too  strong)  to  one  gallon  of  rind. 
Pour  syrup  oflf  rind  into  vinegar  and 
let  come  to  boiling  point,  skimming 
off  scum.  Add  rind,  cook  until  ten- 
der. Add  any  desired  flavor.  Any 
of  the  spices  make  a  good  flavor — 
especially  cloves  and   cinnamon. 

Sweet  Cucumber  PicKles. 

To  a  peck  of  cucumbers  take  K' 
pint  coarse  salt  and  make  a  brine  suf- 
ficient to  cover  cucumbers.  Pour  on 
boiling  hot,  let  stand  24  hours,  then 
pour  off.  Repeat  twice  more,  using 
new  brine  each  time  and  allowing  24 
hours  between  each  change.  On  the 
fourth  day  drain  off  the  brine,  pour 
on  boiling  water  and  let  stand  another 
24  hours.  When  the  cucumbers  are 
well  filled  out  pack  in  jars,  putting 
among  them  little  bags  of  mixed 
spices  and  bits  of  horseradish — or  the 
spices  can  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar. 
Heat  vinegar  enough  to  cover  and 
add  2  or  3  cups  of  sugar  to  suit  taste. 
Pour  on  scalding  hot,  when  cool 
place  horseradish  leaves  on  top,  cover 
with  plate  and  weight  down.  Put  in 
cool  place. 


Green  Beans  for  Winter. 
Pick,  string  and  wash  green,  tender 
beans.  Pack  in  jars  or  kegs  with  a 
layer  of  salt  over  each  layer  of  beans. 
Add  no  water.  They  will  make  their 
own  brine.  About  a  quart  of  salt 
will  be  required  to  each  gallon  of 
beans.  When  wanted  take  out  of 
brine,  soak  a  day  and  a  night  in  fresh 
water,  changing  it  once  or  twice, 
and  cook  like  fresh  beans. 


Fruit  Pie. 

When  I  make  my  biscuits  for 
breakfast  I  keep  out  enough  dough 
for  my  pie  crust,  then  when  I  start 
dinner  I  work  lard  or  butter  into  it 
to  make  it  as  rich  as  I  wish.  It  is 
then  rolled  out  thin  and  cut  in  pieces 
as  for  dumplings.  I  next  take  a  but- 
tered pudding  dish  and  put  in  it  a 
layer  of  pastry,  then  a  layer  of  sweet- 
ened fruit.  I  alternate  fruit  and 
pastry  till  dish  is  full,  finishing  with 
the  pastry.  Over  the  top  I  put  bits 
of  butter,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
till  thoroughly  done  and  serve  with 
cream. 


Looking  glasses  ought  always  to 
be  washed  with  soapsuds  and  warm 
water,  then  polished  with  a  newspaper 
made  into  a  pad.  This  will  give 
them   a   very   brilliant  polish. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  July. 

Black   Jack   Jelly. 

Mash  the  berries,  either  aewberries 
or  blackberries,  and  strain  the  juice 
through  thick  cloth.  A  salt  bag  is 
a  good  thing  to  use.  Measure  it  and 
put  it  on  in  a  granite  kettle.  Mea- 
sure the  sugar,  pint  for  pint,  and  heat 
it  thoroughly  before  adding  it  to  the 
juice.  Let  the  juice  boil  ten  minutes, 
then  add  the  hot  sugar.  Let  it  boil 
twenty  minutes  longer,  an  .t  is  usu- 
ally ready  to  be  put  in  the  glasses; 
but  you  will  have  to  use  your  own 
judgment  about  this. 

This  jelly  is  especially  good  for 
sick  people,  and  well  folks  find  it  ap- 
petizing. 


Raspberry  Jelly. 

Allow  ^-pound  of  pounded  sugar 
to  every  pound  of  ripe  berries.  Boil 
the  berries  for  10  minutes,  strain, 
v^^eigh  the  juice,  add  sugar  and  boil 
16  or  20  minutes.     Skim  and  stir  well. 

Pickled  Currants. 

Put  6  heaping  cups  of  sugar  into  i 
quart  vinegar.  Scald  7  pounds  cur- 
rants and  put  in  jars.  Boil  the  syrup 
a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it  over  the 
fruit.  Use  only  half  as  much  vinegar 
if   the   currants  are   to   be   sweet. 


Spiced  Beans. 
Cook  string  beans  in  slightly  salted 
water  until  nearly  tender.  Sweeten 
and  spice  to  taste  enough  vinegar  to 
cover  the  beans  when  put  in  cans. 
Let  vinegar  come  to  a  boil,  fill  glass 
jars  with  the  beans,  pour  the  hot  vin- 
egar over  them  until  jars  are  full  and 
seal  up  tight. 


Beet   Salad. 

•  One  quart  cabbage  chopped  fine,  i 
quart  red  beets  boiled  tender  and 
chopped  fine,  2  cups  sugar,  i  tea- 
spoonful  black  pepper,  i  tablespoon 
salt,  I  teacup  grated  horseradish. 
Cover  with  cold  cider  vinegar  and 
seal.     This  is  nice  with  cold  meats. 

Canned  Blackberries. 
Pour  the  berries  into  a  pan  of  wa- 
ter and  pick  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  will  take  them  up  in 
a  saucer  and  keep  your  hands  under 
the  water  you  will  get  through  with 
almost  no  stain  on  the  hands.  Put 
them  into  a  porcelain  or  granite  ket- 
tle. To  two  gallon  add  one  quart  of 
v.'ater  and  keep  them  boiling  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Pour  a  small  quantity 
of  hot  water  into  each  can,  and  let 
them  stand  while  the  berries  are 
cooking;  pour  the  water  out  and  turn 
in  the  hot  berries.  Heap  up  each 
can  and  pour  a  tablespoon  of  hot 
water  on  top.  This  prevents  mould- 
ing. Screw  up  just  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  will  Keep  for  years. 

For  mildew,  use  lemon  juice  and 
sunshine;  if  the  mark  is  obstinate, 
dissolve  one  tablespoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime  in  four  quarts  of  cold  water 
and  soak  the  articles  until  mildew 
disappears.  Rinse  very  thoroughly 
to  avoid  any  chemical  action  on  the 
linen.  Grass  stains  may  be  removed 
by  cream  of  tartar  and  water. 


Tall  flower  vases  should  be  weight- 
ed by  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of 
shot  or  pebbles  that  they  may  not 
be  easily  overturned.  Sand  is  also 
useful  in  this  connection. 


Sweet  Potatoes. 

Every  cook  knows  how  to  bake  or 
boil  sweet  potatoes;  but  there  are 
cooks,  even  in  the  states  where  sweet 
potatoes  are  grown,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  serve  them  in  any  other 
way. 

They  are  delicious  cut  in  thin 
slices  and  fried  like  "Saratoga  chips," 
or  quartered  lengthwise,  dropped  in- 
to boiling  lard,  and  allowed  to  cook 
until  they  are  tender. 

Another  nice  way  to  serve  them  is 
to  parboil  them,  then  slice  them  and 
broil  them  on  a  buttered  gridiron 
over  a  clear  fire.  Or,  parboil  them, 
then  scrape  them,  place  them  in  a 
dripping  pan  and  let  them  bake  half 
ail  hour. 

Sweet  potatoes  roasted  with  meat 
are  delicious;  they  are  also  nice  par- 
boiled, sliced,  then  sprinkled  with  su- 
gar and  baked. 

Creamed  sweet  potatoes  is  a  favor- 
ite dish  at  our  house.  To  prepare 
it,  pare  the  sweet  potatoes,  cut 
them  in  quarters,  lengthwise,  drop 
them  in  boiling  water  and  let  them 
boil  steadily  until  they  can  easily  be 
pierced  with  a  fork;  then  drain  them 
quite  dry  and  add  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  a  little  white  pepper,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar  sprinkled  evenly  over 
them,  and  half  a  cup  of  good  sweet 
cream;  cover  tightly  and  let  them 
stand  on  the  stove  about  five  minutes 
before  serving. 

Sweet  potato  soup  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Boil  sweet  potatoes  until  they 
can  be  mashed  through  a  colander, 
then  return  them  to  the  water  in 
Which  they  were  boiled,  add  pepper, 
salt  and  butter  to  taste  and  serve 
with   croutons. 

Cold  boiled  sweet  potatoes  may  be 
pared,  cut  in  slices  and  fried  in  but- 
ter, when  they  will  be  as  good  as 
when  first  cooked.  They  may  also 
be  mashed  through  a  colander,  and 
made  into  a  pie,  using  the  same  in- 
gredients as  for  squash  pie.  It  is 
considered  by  many  as  superior  to 
squash  or  pumpkin  pie. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  ways  of 
using  this  delicious  vegetable. 

Cinders  in  the  eye  may  be  removed 
by  placing  a  grain  of  flax  seed  under 
the  lid.  It  is  not  painful.  It  begins 
to  swell  and  dissolves  a  glutinous 
substance  that  covers  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  enveloping  any  foreign  substance 
that  may  be  in  it  and  which  may  then 
be  easily  washed  out. 

Do  you  know,  there  is  no  better 
dressing  for  leather  than  castor  oil? 
Trv  it.  if  you  have  not  done  so.  and 
you  will  always  keep  it  in  the  house 
just  to  use  on  leather  that  needs  sof- 
tening. We  think  there  is  nothing 
like  it  for  everyday  shoes,  and  the 
men  folks  use  it  to  keep  the  harness 
?oft   and    pliable. 


TO  PREPARE  FRUITS  FOR  EX- 
HIBITION  PURPOSES. 


The  specimens  to  be  preserved 
should  be  the  most  perfect  obtainable. 
In  rnost  cases  fruit  of  a  fair  degree 
of  ripeness  is  better  than  partly 
green  specimens.  Exhibition  jnrs 
should  he  of  clear  white  glass  and 
preferably  with  round  glass  stoppers. 
The  tall  cylindrical  form  is  desirable, 
especially  for  the  smaner  fruits. 

The  assorted  fruit  is  first  carefully 
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placed  in  the  jar,  which  is  then  filled 
with  clear  water.  After  standing  a 
short  time  the  water  should  be  pour- 
ed off  so  as  to  remove  all  particles 
of  dirt  from  the  jar  and  contents. 
The  jar  may  then  be  filled  with  the 
preserving  fluid  and  ^.ept  in  a  dark, 
cool  place  until  the  time  for  exhibi- 
tion, at  county  fairs  or  elsewhere. 
Frequent  examinations  should  be 
made  to  determine  how  well  the  fruit 
is  keeping.  If  the  liquid  becomes 
colored  from  the  fruit,  it  should  be 
poured  oflf  and  replaced  by  fresh  fluid. 

The  following  formula  has  been 
successfully  used  at  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College,  especially  with 
plums,  grapes,  cherries,  currants  and 
gooseberries:  Formalin,  i  pint;  salt 
solution,  2  pints;  water,  boiled  and 
cooled,  17  pints. 

When  made  up,  the  solution  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

For  raspberries,  the  following  mix- 
ture is  recommended:  Formalin,  i 
part;  glycerine,  10  parts;  water,  89 
I)arts,  Strawberries  may  be  preserv- 
ed fairly  well  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  better  still  in  a 
fluid  composed  of  formalin,  i  ounce; 
alum,  I  dram;  glycerine,  5  ounces; 
water,  3  pints. 

The  glass  stoppers  of  bottles  and 
jars  may  be  made  perfectly  tight  by 
smearing  the  ground  surface  with  a 
small  amount  of  light  colored  vase- 
line. This  will  also  prevent,  in  great 
measure,  the  sticking  of  the  stoppers 
when  it  is  desired  to  remove  them. 


Kep  your  eyes  wide  open  before 
marriage,    half    shut    afteward. 

They  that  won't  be  counseled  can't 
be  helped. 


Painf  Wiflioat  Oil 

Bemarkable    Discovery    That    Cnti 

Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 

fi?e  Per  Cent. 


A  Frta  Trial  Paokag*  la  Mailed  to  Erery- 
on*  Who  WriUi. 

▲.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  witboiit  tbe  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt,  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  ana  all  that  is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  ooo-fourtb  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufr.,  47  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y..  and  he  will  send  you  a  freo 
trial  package,  alto  color  card  and  fun  Informa- 
tion ihowlng  you  how  you  can  save  a  rood  many 
dollars.    Write  to-day.  ' 


1  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

And  I  can  prove  It.      Forty-fire   years  Mgo  I 
commenced  selling  scales  to  the  user  fettinf 
him  have  a  free  thai  and  never  asking  a  cent 
'.  in  return  until  he  had  iound  that  my  scale 
was  exactly  as  represented.       I  hare  pat- 
ented the  only  reliable     PlTLKSS  STOCK 
Scale,  complete  with  steel  {nime,  com- 
pound beam  and  beam  box  without  extra 
charire.  sold  at  a  lair  price.      My   scale   te 
not  cheapest,  btjt  BEST,     I  will  tend  you 
lull  intormation,    a  scale   on  approval    or 
^  boolc.  "Reasons  lor  Owning  a  Scale"  ii  vou 
address   "JO.-KM  He  Pays  tI«  rr«|g|ii," 

108  C    St.,     BINCHAMTON.   N.   Y. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

\^'a^ranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power,  We  manufacture  a  Til* 
Ditrher  and  best  CORX  H.\RVE:sTKR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
liorse.  Agt's  wanted.  Write  for  catalog:. 

H.    U    BENNETT    A    CO., 
Box  22,  W>at«rTllle,  Ohio. 
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ODDS  AND     ENDS     OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


VIOLATIONS     OF     THE   OLEO- 
MARGARINE LAW  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


The  following  statement  from 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
Foust  will  be  read  with  interest: 
"Considerable  agitation  has  recently 
been  aroused  owing  to  reported  vio- 
lations of  the  Oleomargarine  Law  in 
a  certain  section  of  the  State.  As 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  I  de- 
sire to  say  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever violations  of  the  Oleomargarine 
or  other  Pure  Food  Laws  are  dis- 
covered by  this  liureau,  or  reported 
to  it,  they  are  prosecuted  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  Oleomargarine 
Law,  like  the  Liquor  and  similar 
laws,  is  extremely  difficult  to  enforce, 
and  while  violations  occur  now, 
and  always  have  occurred,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  reduce  vio- 
lations to  a  minimum  and  to  punish 
to  the  maximum  every  violator  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  To  this  end 
I  solicit  information  that  will  enable 
this  Bureau  to  locate  any  violations 
of  the  Oleomargarine  Law  that  may 
occur  in  any  part  of  the  State. 

This  is  particularly  solicited  from 
dairymen,  and  especially  from  the 
public  press,  which  has  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  public  senti- 
ment. While  public  sentiment  is 
strong  against  wrong-doing  general- 
Iv.  and  properlv  so,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  public  sentiment  in  certain  parts 
of  the  State  is  more  or  less  opposed 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Oleomar- 
garine Law,  and  for  this  reason  in  its 
fi^ht  for  observance  of  the  law  this 
Bureau  invites  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  every  newspaper,  every 
organization  and  every  individual  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
records  of  this  office  show  the  activi- 
ty of  the  Bureau  from  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  Oleomargarine 
Law,  May  29th,  1901,  so  far  as  those 
counties  in  the  section  of  the  State 
are  concerned  in  which  violations  of 
the  law  most  frequently  occur  and 
where  public  sentiment  makes  them 
most  difficult  to  suppress:  In  the 
counties  referred  to,  viz:  Allegheny, 
Beaver,  Fayette,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Washington  and  Westmoreland — dur- 
ing the  years  1901  and  1902.  Commis- 
sioners Welles  and  Cope  terminated 
133  cases,  and  turned  into  the  State 
Treasury  $5,273.59  in  fines  and  costs; 
during  the  years  1903.  1904,  1905  and 
1906  Commissioner  Warren  terminat- 
ed 302  cases,  and  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  $23,687.50  in  fines  and  costs; 
during  the  years  1907,  1908  and  1909 
to  June  T5th,  Commissioner  Foust 
terminated  330  cases,  and  paid  into 
the  State  Treasury  $33,429.28.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  3;^  Injunction  Cases 
pending  in  the  Superior  Court  for 
violating  the  orders  of  the  Court,  and 
50  First  and  Second  OflFcnse  Cases 
for  trial;  with  a  large  number  of 
cases  before  the  Alderman  and  many 
others  in  preparation." 


THE  IRON  ORE  DUTY. 


If  there  is  one  natural  resource  in 
this  country  which  does  not  need  tar- 
iff or  any  other  sort  of  protection 
against  the  same  product  from  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  iron  ore.  In  no 
other  country  on  earth  is  iron  ore  so 
abundant,  so  accessible,  so  cheaply 
mined  and  transported  to  smelting 
furnaces  and  rolling  mills  as  in  the 
United  States.  In  no  other  country 
— unless  it  be  in  one  province  in 
Ch'na — are  all  the  materirtls  for  iron 
and  steel  making  found  grouped  to- 
ge'^her  as  in  Alabama.  There  is  no 
"steam  shovel"  iron  ore  mining  done 
anywhere  on  earth  except  in  Minne- 
sota; where  exist  bodies  of  splendid 
ore,  lying  practically  on  the  earth's 
surface,  from  which  steam  shovels 
load  cars  containing  25  tons  of  ore  in 
from  3  to  4  minutes.  It  is  said  that 
at  the  Cleveland  mines,  in  England, 
the  ore  from  which  our  mines  must 
be  "protected,"  it  costs  more  to  pump 
air  to  the  miners  working  some  2,000 
feet  below  the  surface  than  it  does 
to  mine  much  of  the  ore  in  Minnesota 
and  put  it  on  shipboard  at  Duluth. 

This  recalls  an  interview  between 
an  iron  "master"  and  the  writer  of 
this,  while  approaching  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  the  home  of  the  first,  on  a 
train,  a  few  years  ago.  After  expa- 
tiating at  length  on  the  iron  and  steel 
making  facilities  of  Birmingham, 
which,  in  truth,  have  no  equal  in  any 
country,  the  "master"  was  asked 
about  the  tariflF  on  iron  ore  and  its 
products.  He  replied,  in  substance: 
"Well,  your  iron  people  up  north 
want  the  tariff,  but  we  care  nothing 
about  it.  If  any  foreign  country  can 
make  iron  or  steel  cheaper  than  we 
can    they   are    welcome    to    the    busi- 


ness. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  THE  GREAT- 
EST TRAVELLER  WHO  EVER 
OCCUPIED    THE    WHITE 
HOUSE. 


President  Taft  expects  to  begin  a 
long  transcontinental  journey  the 
middle  of  September,  going  from 
Washington  direct  to  Denver  and 
from  there  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Spo- 
kane and  Seattle.  He  will  "do"  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  and 
then  start  south  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  going  as  far  as  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  will  remain  several  days. 
From  there  he  will  go  to  El  Paso, 
where  it  is  planned  that  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  will  join  him  for  a 
friendly  conference.  The  president 
will  return  to  Washington  by  way  of 
Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Georgia, 
making  several  stops  en  route.  He 
had  planned  to  include  Alaska  in  his 
itinerary,  but  Mrs.  Taft's  poor  health 
has  made  it  necessary  to  forego  this. 
The  president  will  probably  travel 
through  the  West  in  a  special  train, 
although  in  the  East  it  has  always 
been  his  custom  to  travel  in  a  special 
car  attached  to  regular  trains.  Elab- 
orate arrangements  will  be  made  for 
his  protection  and  entertainment  and 
numerous  speeches  will  be  made 
along  the  route,  at  large  cities  and 
way  stations  where  the  presidential 
train  may  stop.  President  Taft  is 
probably  the  greatest  traveler  who 
lias  ever  occupied  the  White  House 
and  his  proposed  summer  trip  will  be 
made  a  notable  one. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July, 
A   DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 


The  Future  Supply  of  Lumber. 

Frederick  Weyerhauser,  the  noted 
western  lumber  magnate,  declares 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  useless  worry 
about  depletion  of  American  forests. 
He  believes  that  careful  lumbering, 
such  as  he  alleges  is  being  carried 
on  at  present,  will  conserve  the  for- 
ests sufficiently,  and  that  the  young 
tiees  growing  up  will  maintain  a 
timber  supply  which  will  never  be  ex- 
hausted. 

This  belief  is  directly  contrary  to 
that  held  by  the  government  forester, 
GifTord  Pinchot,  and  numerous  other 
experts  who  have  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  situation.  The  interests 
Mr.  Weyerhauser  represents  have 
millions  of  dollars  at  sta...e  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  worrying.  But 
that  present  lumbering  methods  are 
careless  and  wasteful  can  hardly  be 
denied.  There  is  much  timber  cut 
that  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
standing,  and  forest  fires  deplete 
thousands  of  acres.  The  government 
and  timber  association  patrols  are 
minimizing  the  fires,  and  careful  busi- 
ness methods  should  minimize  the  cut- 
ting waste.  Lumber  is  a  too  important 
factor,  even  in  the  coming  age  of  ce- 
ment, to  be  wasted  without  thought 
of   the    future. 


Manure  Spreader  has  Become  One  of 
the  Necessities. 

No  farmer  who  has  once  used  a 
satisfactorily        operating  manure 

spreader  could  be  persuaaed  to  con- 
sider it  any  less  necessary  to  his  suc- 
cess than  even  a  cultivator  or  harrow. 

Of  course  you  could  get  along 
without  one,  just  as  you  can  use  a 
rake  instead  of  a  harrow  or  hoe  in 
place  of  a  cultivator.  But  having 
once  learned  what  a  manure  spreader 
will  do  for  you,  you  would  not  do  so. 

It  means  the  more  thorough  pulver- 
izing of  barnyard  manure  and  the 
more  even  and  regular  distribution 
of  that  most  precious  and  effective 
of  fertilizers.  And  these  in  turn  in- 
sure economy  in  use  of  manure  and 
greater  results  from  your  lands,  in 
the  shape  of  larger  crops  and  better 
quality. 

H  you  haven't  yet  bought  a  manure 
spreader,  look  into  the  matter  pretty 
carefully  in  time  to  get  one  for  this 
falls'  sowing. 

Don't  let  things  go  "helter  skelter" 
around  the  place,  even  though  it 
.«^eems  to  take  every  minute  getting 
in  the  crops.  A  showery  morning 
now  and  again  will  tidy  up  a  whole 
lot,  and  a  nail  or  staple  here  and 
there  sometimes  might  have  saved 
hours  of  wasted  time  chasing  cows 
or  pigs.  A  good  hole  in  the  corn, 
tramping  the  garden,  and  who  knows 
what. 


The  first  chance  you  have,  cut  the 
weeds  in  the  fence  rows;  don't  let 
them  go  to  seed.  In  the  first  place 
a  weed  overgrown  fence  is  not  very 
Mtractive;  in  the  second  place  it  is 
anything  but  profitable.  So  long  as 
you  let  weeds  go  to  seed  on  your 
farm  you  need  never  expect  to  get  rid 
of  them. 


Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of 
and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  neces- 
saries. 


^ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  July. 
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AU  Built  of 
Concrete 

For  almost  every  con- 
struction purpose — from 
hitching-posts  to  dwell- 
ing houses  —  concrete 
takes  the  place  of  lumber 
or  brick. 
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MODEL  FARM 


Cement  is  the  heart  of  concrete,  and  the  quality  of  the 
concrete  construction  depends   on  the  quality  of  the 
cement   used.     The   United   States   Government — has 
ordered  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement 
for  use  in  construction  work  on  the  Panama  Canal.     That 
shows  what  expert  judges  think  of  ATLAS.    When  you 
buy  a  bag  or  a  barrel  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  you  get  the 
same  quality  that  the  United  States  Government  has  purchased. 

Concrete  Buildings  Need  No  Repairs 

When  you  put  up  a  concrete  building,  or  a  concrete  fence  or  watering 
trough,  it  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  land  stays.  It  cannot  bum  or  wear 
out — and  it  is  the  most  economical  building  material  for  the  farmer. 

Li^OfyC*  13001^  W*  h*^e  written  an  instructive  book  called  "Concrete  Coii«truc- 
*^  -T^-C-Ji*  SD\J\jr^  tion  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm.'  It  will  ihow  vou  how 
to  use  this  handy  material  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  We  will  send  you  this  book  free. 

If  your  local  dealer  does  not  carry  ATLA81  write  us. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY. 

Department     sja  30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

Daily  Productive  Capacity  Over  40,000  Barrels,  the  Largest  in  the  World. 


INTERESTING  TO  WATCH  BEES 


Some  warm  afternoon,  when  you 
have  just  had  a  good  dinner,  stroll 
out  to  the  bee  hives  and  stretch  out 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  one,  but  not 
to  interfere  with  its  flight.  Count 
the  bees  entering  the  hive  in  a  min- 
ute. Then  count  the  pollen  bearers 
and  those  that  carry  honey.  Of 
course  you  keep  the  entrance  cleared 
of  weeds  so  the  bees  can  easily  en- 
ter. I  found  on  May  i6th  that  of  six 
hives  observed  that  the  weakest  one 
had  12  bees  entering  per  minute, 
while  the  best  one  recorded  75  and 
I  did  not  get  them  all,  as  a  dozen 
would  often  alight  at  once.  The 
time  of  day  was  about  12  o'clock. 
One-third  were  carrying  pollen  and 
perhaps  honey,  too.  The  bees  of  the 
best  hive  settled  down  at  the  en- 
trance without  flitting  about,  as  did 
the  bees  of  many  of  the  weaker  col- 
onies. They  seemed  to  know  their 
home  and  that  everything  was  well 
within,  and  so  they  did  their  work 
with  no  false  motions. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  help 
noticing  how  much  better  satisfied 
bees  are  with  a  knot  hole  for  an  en- 
trance than  the  long,  narrow  entrance 
provided  at  the  bottom.  They  like 
to  have  the  hole  well  up  toward  the 
top,  too.  The  reason  is  that  it  saves 
climbing  up  so  far  with  the  load  of 
honey  or  pollen,  I  suppose.  The 
round  hole  is  easier  seen  and  easier 
hit  by  the  heavy-laden  bee. 


"What  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  keep  milk  fresh  in  hot  weather?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "Please,  teacher, 
in  the  cow,"  answered  the  small  boy 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  coun- 
try holiday. 


SUCCESS. 


Farm   for    Profit— Not     Simply   This 

Year,  but  for  Many  Years  to  Come. 

Any  form  of  agricultural  teaching 
that  finds  acceptance  generally  among 
practical  farmers  must  be  based  on 
the  assumption  that  men  farm  for 
the  profit  that  is  to  be  derived  from 
their  farming  operations.  This  does 
not  mean  profit  for  one  year,  for  two 
or  for  five,  but  for  the  average  life- 
time of  the  average  man.  The  land 
owner  is  in  a  large  measure  a  fixed 
quantity  and  for  that  reason  he  should 
adopt  fixed  principles  in  his  practice, 
but  these  principles  should  be  based 
on    scientifically   sound    doctrines. 


Continued  from  page  3) 

found,  and  the  agreement  was  general 
that  their  removal  checks  incipient 
consumption. 

"Twelve  per  cent  of  the  children 
examined  recently  were  found  infect- 
ed with  incipient  tuberculosis;  when 
their  tonsils  were  removed  there  was 
complete  recovery,"  reported  one 
doctor.  Like  the  appendix,  the  ton- 
sils were  declared  wholly  useless,  ex- 
cept as  organs  to  give  doctors  and 
surgeons  employment. 


Who  does  not  long  for  success?  If 
you  would  succeed  we  must  follow 
certain  rules.  Benjamin  Franklin 
gives  the  following  maxims  that  are 
well   worth   reading: 

Lose  no  time;  be  ilways  employed 
at  something  useful;  cut  off  all  un- 
necessary actions. 

Use  no  harmful  deceit;  think  in- 
nocently and  justly,  and,  if  you  speak, 
speak  accordingly. 

Tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in  body, 
clothes   or  habitation. 

Be  not  disturbed  at  trifles,  or  at  ac- 
cidents common  or  unavoidable. 

Drive  thy  business;  let  not  thy  bus- 
iness drive  thee. 

Larly  to  bed,  early  to  rise,  makes  a 
man  healthy,  wci  Ithy  and  wise. 

He  that  hath  a  calling  hath  an  o.'- 
fice  of  profit  and  honor. 

One  today  is  worth  two  tomorrows. 


To  extract  juice  from  a  lemon 
without  extracting  the  seeds,  roll  the 
lemon  until  soft  and  puncture  one  end 
of  it  with  a  fork,  when  the  juice  may 
be  easily  squeezed  out. 


An  enameled  kettle  which  has 
been  allowed  to  boil  dry  should  be 
immediately  filled  with  boiling  water. 
Cold  water  in  such  a  case  would  cause 
the  enamel  to  chip. 


t 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANTi 
FARM  MACHINE 


THE  MANURE  SPREADER 

Are  you  Saving  Money,  or  are  you  Losing 
it  by  being  without  One? 

You  believe  that  money  spent  for  a  mowing  machine  or 
a  binder  is  well  invested.  Still  you  use  these  machines 
only  a  few  days  in  the  year. 

You  use  the  hay  rake,  because  it  saves  you  time  and 
labor. 

These  are  valuable  machines.  They  are  now  counted 
indispensable  by  most  farmers,  even  though  they  stand 
unused  over  eleven  months  in  the  year. 

But  a  manure  spreader  is  a  still  more  valuable  machine. 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
machine  you  use  all  seasons,  and  the  one  on  which  the  real 
usefulness  of  all  your  other  farm  machines  depends. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  should  consider 
now  the  advisability  of  having  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader 
on  your  farm. 

You  will  have  choice  of  three  different  spreaders  in  the 
I.  H.  C.  line — the  Cloverleaf,  endless  apron  spreader, 
the  Corn  King,  return  apron  spreader,  and  Kemp's  20th 
Century,  a  return  apron  spreader.  Each  of  these  spread- 
ers handles  the  manure  in  all  conditions  perfectly  and 
will  give  you  long  satisfactory  service. 

These  spreaders  are  not  ordinary.  Their  frames  are 
made  of  air  dried  wood  stock.  They  have  serviceable, 
tractive,  power-producing  wheels,  beaters  that  are  unsur- 
passed for  tearing  the  coarsest  manure  into  the  smallest 
pieces  and  applying  it  uniformly,  aprons  that  deliver  the 


manure  to  the  beater  with  the  least  possible  friction  and 
in  a  uniform  manner.  Any  one  of  these  machines  will,  if 
given  proper  care,  last  a  lifetime. 

The  labor  of  spreading  manure  Is  greatly  lessened  by 
using  one  of  these  I,  H.  C.  spreaders.  Not  only  is  the 
labor  lessened,  but  it  is  changed  into  agreeable  work. 

But  the  strongest  reason  for  using  an  I.  H.  C.  spreader 
is  the  increased  value  you  get  out  of  the  manure.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  manure  spread  by  an  I.  H.  C. 
spreader  has  at  least  double  the  value  of  manure  spread 
by  hand. 

The  I.  H.  C.  spreaders  pulverize  and  make  the  manure 
fine,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  ground  just  as  thick  or 
as  thin  as  may  be  required.  The  manure  is  placed  upon 
the  ground  in  a  condition  that  is  at  once  available  for 
plant  life.  All  is  washed  by  the  first  shower  into  the 
soil— none  is  wasted. 

The  good  effects  upon  the  crop  are  Immediate  and  the 
permanent  benefit  to  the  land  is  greater  than  when  the 
manure  is  spread  by  hand.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  land  manured  by  an  I.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  will 
give  an  increased  yield  of  two  to  ten  bushels  per  aero 
over  land  where  manure  is  spread  by  hand. 

Consider  the  labor  saved,  the  more  agreeable  work, 
the  better  crops,  the  more  fertile  condition  of  the  land- 
Is  not  an  1.  H.  C.  manure  spreader  the  machine  you 
should  have? 

Are  you  not  losing  money  instead  of  saving  money  by 
being  without  one? 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  Investigate 
one  of  these  machines.  He  will  supply  you  with  catalogs 
and  particulars,  or  if  you  prefer  write  direct  to  the 
home  oilice. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 
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PLEASURE   WITH    WORK. 


The  man  who  is  enthusiastic  over 
his  work  and  ambitious  to  accumu- 
late the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
worldly  wealth  is  often  tempted  to 
forego  many  of  the  pleasures  in  life, 
sacrificing  pleasure  for  temporary 
gain.  Like  a  high  grade  engine,  giv- 
en no  rest,  he  soon  works  himself 
beyond  a  point  for  his  good  and 
wears  out  prematurely.  Americans 
have  too  few  rest  periods  and  in  the 
pell  mell  rush  for  money  and  power 
draw  too  heavily  on  natural  endow- 
ments  of  health   and   strength. 

On  the  farm  especially  the  tenden- 
cy is  to  overwork.  The  ambitious 
farmer  likes  to  see  work  done  proper- 
ly and  at  a  time  when  it  should  he 
done.  All  well  and  good.  On  the 
average  farm  it  is  always  "early  to 
work  and  late  to  bed." 

But  sometimes  we  do  not  realize 
until  too  late  the  danger  of  crowding 
things  too  much. 

The  best  work,  and  most  of  it,  is 
usually  done  when  we  are  in  good 
physical  condition.  How  much  eas- 
ier it  is  to  tackle  that  big  field  of  hay 
Monday  morning  after  a  good  Sab- 
bath day  rest  than  it  was  the  Saturday 
before.  The  good  wife  really  enjoys 
that  big  job  of  canning  fruit  because 
«he   had   "that   nice   visit  at  neighbor 


Brown's"  the  other  day.  Johnny  likes 
to  weed  the  garden  because  he  is  go- 
ing   fishing    to-morrow. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  off  im- 
portant work  in  order  to  enjoy  our- 
selves, but  it  is  a  mighty  good  plan 
to  mix  in  with  our  work  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  life.  Too  many  of  us 
neglect  an  occasional  inventory  of 
the  family  health  until  it  is  too  late. 
Too  often  we  fail  to  notice  mother's 
pale  cheeks  and  father's  stooping 
shoulders  until  they  leave  us.  As  the 
saying  goes,  "we  live  but  once  and 
we  are  a  long  time  dead,"  so  it  is 
well  to  have  a  few  green  spots  in  our 
memory  to  look  back  to. 

Plari  a  little  recreation  for  the  fam- 
ily this  year.  When  there  is  a  lull 
between  haying  and  harvest,  plan  on 
a  picnic  or  fishing  trip  some  day. 
Take  along  lots  of  good  things  to  eat 
and  pry  the  lid  off  the  treasured 
cream  can  long  enough  to  provide 
some  ice  cream.  Let  the  whole  fam- 
ily go  and  include  the  boys  and  the 
1  ired  man. 

In  the  rush  of  the  season,  don't  for- 
get to  let  the  women  folks  have  a 
tew  pleasure  days.  Spare  one  of  the 
hcrses  some  day  and  content  your- 
self with  a  cold  meal  or  two.  The 
chances  are  that  a  hot  meal  will  taste 
much  better  than  usual  next  time  you 
get  one  and  the  good  wife  after  her 


visit  will  reward  you  for  a  week  af- 
terwards with  fine  meals,  trying  out 
new  recipes.  Try  and  take  in  the 
State  Fair  and  the  County  Fair  this 
fall  and  get  all  the  pleasure  there  is 
out  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  like  pleasure  and 
rest  to  lift  us  out  of  the  ruts  of  dis- 
content. There  is  a  life-time  in  which 
to  work  and  only  a  few  opportunities 
in  which  we  can  enjoy  ourselves.  Mix 
pleasure  with  work  and  there  will  not 
only  be  more  enjoyment  in  life  but 
more  work  accomplished  as  well. 

A  GOOD  FARM  HAND. 


About  the  best  sort  of  a  farm  hand 
is  a  fellow  who  has  had  btd  lurk 
with  a  girl — cut  out  or  got  the  mit- 
ten— who  has  settled  down  into  the 
steady  and  methodical  ways  of  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor — a  fellow  who 
wants  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
girls  and  takes  up  the  routine  of  his 
daily  duties  with  a  reliability  and 
fidelity  of  an  old  work  horse. 

He  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  handy 
and  useful  hand  around  the  house 
and  a  great  help  to  the  women  folks. 
Then  he  eats  well  and  sleeps  well 
and  the  boss  always  knows  wliere  he 
is  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  While  in 
a  sentimental  way  there  is  something 
almost    pathetic    about    such    a    man. 
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THE  UTTER  ABSURDITY  OF 
OUR  TARIFF. 


We  are  protectionists,  and  believe 
in  the  proper  protection  of  home  in- 
dustries, but  are  not  yet  able  to  un- 
derstand that  protection  means  ex- 
clusion, or  that  the  revision  of  an  ob- 
solete tariff  is  designed  merely  to 
provide  a  convenient  means  for  the 
country's  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington to  favor  friends  and  to  get 
square  with  those  who  have  opposed 
their  wishes  in  other  directions. 

Another  thing  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand is  the  necessity  for  protect- 
ion to  industries  that  are  able  to  de- 
clare, even  through  the  hard  times, 
yearly  dividends  upon  watered  capi- 
talization of  from  100  per  cent  to 
150  per  cent.  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  hoggish  owners  of  these  babyied 
industries,  have  been  doing  the  loud- 
est grunting  against  every  suggestion 
that  the  rate  should  be  lowered  on 
their  line.  Is  the  government  of 
our  country  to  be  prostituted  to 
serve  the  criminal  ends  of  such  an 
aggregation  of  leaches? 

Here  is  an  instance  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention.  A  young 
man  who  earns  his  living  by  singing 
and  acting  needed  a  particular  pat- 
tern in  hose,  to  properly  represent  a 
Highland  Scotch  Clan.  They  could 
not  be  obtained  in  this  country,  so 
he  sent  to  Scotland  for  them.  They 
arrived  promptly,  and  he  paid  for 
them  one  pound,  or  $4.80  of  our  mon- 
ey. Now  note:  the  price  was  a  fair 
one,  not  so  very  much  lower  than 
one  would  have  expected  to  pay  for 
such  an  article  could  it  have  been  se- 
cured in  this  country,  but  the  duty  he 
had  to  pay  was  exactly  $3.54.  Why? 
To  enable  the  home  manufacturer  to 
pay  his  employees  better?  Not  a  bit 
of  it;  he  does  not  pay  them  over  20 
per  cent  more  than  they  get  in  Scot- 
land, and  besides  such  an  article  was 
not  made  here  at  all.  What  end  was 
served  by  such  an  unreasonable  and 
absurd  tax?  The  money  came  out 
of  his  pocket;  into  whose  did  it  go? 
Into  the  Government  treasury  di- 
rectly of  course,  but  to  cheat  one  to 
gorge  another  accomplished  no 
good  end.  Did  the  farmer  who 
grows  wool  benefit?  We  cannot  see 
that  he  did,      No,  the  manufacturer 


who  pays  100  per  cent,  dividends  had 
need  of  it. 

In  the  first  place  no  tax  should  be 
so  unfair  and  high  as  to  make  the 
law  ridiculous,  or  to  allow  any  man 
to  give  free  play  to  his  criminal  ten- 
dencies. And  in  the  next  place  even 
Customs  officials  should  be  compe- 
tent, and  should  have  the  same 
rights  of  judgment  as  men  in  similar 
positions  of  responsibility  in  ordin- 
ary business  institutions. 

There  is  absolutely  no  valid  reason 
why  the  business  of  the  Government 
should  be  exempted  from  business 
regulation  and  common  sense. 


THE  FALL     FAIRS.       DO  THEY 
FILL  THE  BILL? 


Are  we  getting  in  the  fairs  and  ex- 
positions just  what  we  as  farmers 
would  rather  have,  and  what  is  best 
for  us?  Or  have  the  amusement  fea- 
tures completely  captivated  our  at- 
tention? 

Amusement  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  farmer  as  for  anyone,  and  no  one 
has  any  objection  to  our  enjoying 
a  little  fun  in  the  side  show  and  the 
hundred-and-one  other  allurements 
provided  for  us,  but  after  all  is  the 
purpose  of  the  fair  not  rather  educa- 
tional? 

We  believe  it  is,  and  that  its  purpose 
would  be  better  served  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  much  of  the  side  show  part 
of  the  exhibition,  even  though  it 
meant  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
attendance.  And  after  all  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  patronage  of  the  freaks 
is  made  up  of  city  and  town  people, 
is  made  up  of  city  and  town  people, 
who  are  little  interested  in  the  rest 
of    the    exhibits. 


FAIRS    THE    FARMERS    OPPOR- 
TUNITY  TO   SEE  WHAT 
OTHERS  ARE  DOING. 


Competition  is  the  great  force  that 
works  for  advance  and  improvement. 
The  farmer  has  made  progress  in  the 
production  of  grains,  live  stock,  veg- 
etables, butter,  cheese,  etc.,  that  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  manu- 
facturers in  other  lines.  But  whereas 
manufacturers  are  in  daily  touch  with 
the  best  the  world  over  is  producing 


in  their  line,  the  farmer  of  necessity 
sees  little  except  what  Institutes,  bul- 
letins and  farm  journals  try  to  con- 
vey to  him. 

Here  is  the  part  played  by  a  prop- 
erly conducted  fair.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  get  away  from  our 
own  ideas  for  a  few  hours  and  to  see 
what  others  are  doing.  None  of  us 
has  a  monopoly  in  any  one  line  of 
action  or  thought,  and  all  can  be 
helped  and  improved  by  seeing  and 
carefully  examining  lines  along  which 
the  other  fellows  are  working,  and 
often  succeeding. 


FARMERS  NOT  TAKING  ACTIVE 

INTEREST;  THE  REASONS 

FOR  IT 


There  is  complaint  that  the  far- 
mers have  ceased  to  take  a  live  inter- 
est in  fairs.  This  is  unfortunately 
true  to  a  very  large  extent,  but  there 
are  reasons  for  it,  or  perhaps  they 
are  results  following  the  passing  of 
the  executive  of  the  fairs  into  the 
hands  of  those  more  interested  in 
other  phases  of  the  fair.  One  is  that 
the  fair  has  become  too  much  of  a 
Coney  Island,  except  for  the  water 
and  there  is  rarely  enough  of  that  for 
drinking  purposes.  Another  is  that 
the  average  general  farmer  feels  he 
(Concluded  on  Page  15.) 


ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether 
old  or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to 
subscribe.  For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August 
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Highland  Ayrshire  Herd  Wins  the  Home  Dairy  Test. 

Bryn  Mawr  the  Home  of  Handsome,  Heavy  Producers. 


HERE  have  been  great  do- 
ings down  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year,  among  the 
Ayrshire  herds,  ana  out  of 
five  herds  competing  in  the 
Home  Dairy  Test,  which 
is  for  365  days,  three,  which  made  the 


of  it.  The  milk  of  the  Ayrshire  herd 
averaging  4.1  per  cent  fat,  is  certi- 
fied and  sold  at  12  cents  a  quart.  Ta- 
ble milk,  not  certified  but  produced 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
brings   10  cents. 

Dr.     Palmer    is    a    thorough     cattle 


THE 


MISSION        OF 
SHOWS. 


CATTLE 


RENA  ROSS— THE  CHAMPION  AYRSHIRE  COW  OF  THE  WORLD 


best  records,  were  from  this  State. 

The  herd  making  the  best  record 
was  Highland  Herd,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa., 
owned  by  Mr.  John  R.  Valentine,  ajid 
managed  by  Dr.  Philip  C.  Palmer. 
The  year's  yield  for  these  five,  was 
S7,8ii  pounds  of  milk  and  2,688 
pounds    of    butter. 

They  have  also  the  Champion  three 
year-old  Curfew  Bell  21255,  who  grave 
11,181  pounds  of  milk  and  588  pounds 
of  butter.  She  is  a  lovely  heifer,  with 
nerfect  top  and  under  lines,  a  sweet- 
ly pretty  head,  a  long  body,  deep  at 
flank  and  through  the  heart,  and  a 
perfectly  balanced  udder;  lovely  be- 
yond description.  Here  is  a  heifer 
to  be  proud  of  for  her  beauty  and 
her    great    dairy    capacity. 

These  late  winnings  are  added  to 
a  herd  which  has  already  the  Cham- 
pion Ayrshire  cow  of  the  world,  Re- 
na  Ross,  who  made  15,072  pounds  of 
milk  and  751  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this 
great  collection  of  cattle  a  few 
months  ago,  and  was  especially  taken 
with  Rena.  She  is  handsome,  rugged 
looking  and  yet  of  nice  finish,  has  a 
remarkably  nice  head,  a  bright  in- 
telligent eye,  an  enormous  paunch 
and  a  beautiful  udder  of  great  size. 
Her  record,  which  averages  over  40 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  for  a  whole 
year,  is  really  wonderful. 

This  herd  is  a  large  one,  about  200 
head  of  Ayrshires  and  Jerseys  being 
housed  in  the  large  and  comfortable 
barns.  The  milk  is  sold  in  neighbor- 
ing  towns,    Philadelphia    taking    part 


man  and  has  handled  this  herd  for 
fifteen  years.  He  knows  every  ani- 
mal in  it,  studies  their  peculiarities, 
feeds  them  most  carefully,  and,  as  a 
result,  gets  out  of  them  their  best 
possible    yield. 

That  they  are  great  dairy  cattle 
many  A.  R.  records  show;  that  they 
are  of  good  breeding,  their  pedigrees 
witness;  and  that  they  are  a  hand- 
some lot  anyone  can  prove  for  him- 
self by  a  visit  to  Bryn  Mawr. 


All  breeders  of  pure  bred  dairy 
cattle  are  beginning  to  make  prepar- 
ations for  the  fair  showings,  and  are 
filled  with  hopes  of  coming  home  in 
the  fall  with  ribbons  of  various  co- 
lors,  blue   preferred. 

These  shows  of  cattle  serve  a  four- 
fold purpose.  They  are  drawing 
cards  for  the  fair  itself;  they  adver- 
tise the  breeders'  stock;  they  educate 
the  visiting  public;  and  they  encour- 
age a  better  type  of  cattle. 

Of  all  the  results  the  last  is  the 
most  important.  If  a  man  takes  to 
the  fair  a  cow  with  a  sloping  rump, 
and  she  is,  although  a  good  individual 
in  other  respects,  passed  over  for 
another  whose  rump  is  level  to  tail 
setting,  he  is  going  to  see  that  next 
year  his  entry  is  a  cow  with  a 
straight  rump.  If  he  has  not  paid  at- 
tention to  udder  development,  and 
enters  a  cow  or  heifer  with  bunched 
teats  and  cut  front  udder  he  will  be 
very  likely  to  examine  the  animals 
that  were  preferred  for  prizes,  and 
next  year  will  show  females  with  bet- 
ter  udders   and   teats. 

At  a  large  cattle  show  last  Octo- 
ber a  man  showed  a  number  of 
Guernseys  which  would  have  been 
better  placed  if  they  had  been  in  bet- 
ter condition.  Their  coats  were 
rough,  they  were  not  fitted  at  all,  and 
so  stood  little  chance  against  those 
cattle  which  had  been  properly  pre- 
pared to  show  at  their  best.  At  the 
end  of  the  judging  he  said,  "I  guess 
I'll  have  to  slick  my  cows  up  a  bit 
next  year."  He  will  be  very  likely 
to  profit  by  his  experience  and  gain 
better  places. 

It  makes  for  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  breed  to  show  your  best 
cattle. 

Those  who  cannot  show,  should 
attend  all  the  fairs  they  can  possibly 
find  time  for.     Don't  forget  the  Hart- 


BULL  CALF,   BY   FINLAYSTON,  OUT   OF   RENA   ROSS. 
Sold  by  Highland  Farm  to  L.  A.  Reymann,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 

at  5  days  old,  for  $500. 
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ford  Fair,  in  September,  the  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  the  same  month,  the 
Brockton,  Mass.  Fair,  the  West  Ches- 
ter County  Fair  and  the  Interstate 
Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  They  all  give 
you  new  ideas  and  a  fresh  viewpoint. 

COW    TESTING    ASSOCIATIONS 
ON    THE    INCREASE. 


Cow-testing  associations  are  rapid- 
ly gaining  favor,  and  they  should  be 
a  great  help  to  those  farmers  who 
will  let  themselves  see  the  wisdom  of 
joining  them. 

Many  farmers  who  have  already 
joined  them  have  had  great  surprises, 
and  there  are  still  more  in  store. 
Farmers  so  often  say  a  cow  will  give 
"about  a  pailful,"  or  they  "guess"  a 
certain  cow  will  give  a  "pretty  good 
mess  of  milk,"  but  they  really  do  not 
know  what  the  cow  is  giving,  and 
they  don't  try  to  find  out. 

If  they  hire  a  man  to  work  by  the 
day,  they  know  pretty  well  what  he 
does  for  his  day's  pay;  if  they  go  to 
the  store  and  pay  money  for  shoes 
or  groceries  or  hardware,  they  know 
what  return  they  get  for  it:  but  too 
few  of  them  know  what  return  they 
are  getting  for  the  money  they  put 
into  the  cow's  stomach  in  the  way  of 
feed,  the  money  they  spend  for  help, 
and  the  value  of  the  time  spent  in 
caring  for  and  milking  her.  They 
dairy  on  the  "Come  day.  go  day,  God 
save  Sunday"  plan,  and  then  groan 
because  dairying  does  not  pay. 

No  business  on  earth  will  ever  pay 
unless  it  is  run  on  business  principles, 
dairying  among  the  rest.  The  cow- 
testing  associations  will  show  the 
farmer  which  cows  are  being  kept  at 
a  loss  and  which  are  making  a  profit. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  act  on  the 
warnings  given  by  the  scale  and  the 
Babcock,  he  then  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  himself;  but  few  will  disregard 
the  plain  evidence  presented  to  them 
of  a  cow's  inability  to  put  money  in 
their    pockets. 

If  you  have  not  joined  an  associ- 
ation yet,  do  it  now,  if  there  is  one 
in   your  locality. 


PASTEURIZING   WILL   NOT   DO 
EVERYTHING. 


A  Minnesota  Dairy  paper  has  a  ser- 
ies of  letters  published  in  a  prize  con- 
test, and  in  one  on  pasteurization  we 
find  the  following:  "Poor,  bad,  rot- 
ten cream  should  always  be  pasteur- 
ized, because  it  is  only  by  this  meth- 
od that  the  butter  is  made  whole- 
some." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  but- 
ter, no  matter  what  one  pays,  that 
will  keep  good  for  a  few  days,  in 
household  use.  If  the  above  is  a 
sample  of  the  opinions  held  by  West- 
ern buttermakers,  and  they  live  up  to 
it,  the  poor  keeping  butter  from  the 
West   is   explained. 

Why  should  a  buttermaker  use  such 
cream,  any  more  than  a  canning  es- 
tablishment should  use  bad  fish,  rot- 
ten vegetables  or  putrid  meat? 

NOW.  IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  WIN 

THE    AFFECTIONS    OF 

YOUR     COWS. 

To  secure  a  large  yield  of  milk  it 
is  quite  as  important  that  the  cow  or 
herd  be  handled  properly  as  that  prop- 
er feeding  should  be  practiced.  We 
know   of   many   instances    where   the 


best  dairy  cows  were  used  and  still 
results  fell  far  short  of  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected,  sim- 
ply because  the  animal  did  not  re- 
ceive that  friendly  treatment  which 
is  so  essential  to  a  cow  giving  lots 
of  milk  for  a  long  time.  Always 
treat  the  cow  and  herd  kindly.  A 
kind  word  and  a  caressing  touch  are 
quite  as  good  as  is  digestible  protein. 
If  you  so  handle  the  cows  that  they 
are  fond  of  you,  you  have  learned  one 
of  the  most  important  lessons  that 
lead  to  profitable  dairying. 

The  most  successful  milk  produc- 
ers are  in  close  touch  with  every  cow 
in  the  herd.  The  milk  produced  has 
to  do  with  motherhood,  in  which  af- 
fection always  plays  an  important 
part.  A  cow's  affection  for  the  calf 
prompts  the  desire  to  give  milk.  If 
you  gain  her  affection  she  will  desire 
to   give   you   more   milk. 

If  you  have   not  been   in  the   habit 
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iS,ooo  dairy  farmers,  has  been  formed 
to  enable  the  members  to  set  their 
own  price  for  milk.  This  is  a  blow 
at  the  Milk  Exchange.  If  the  farm- 
ers in  the  League  will  stick  together, 
it  may  succeed  in  doing  something 
toward  this  end,  but  all  the  large 
milk  dealers  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  any  long  continued 
concerted  action.  As  Mr.  Joe  Laem- 
rale,  of  the  Exchange,  said,  "  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  associations  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  but  they  have 
all  gone;  this  will  go  too." 

Their  object  is  praiseworthy,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  true 
enough  to  each  other  and  to  them- 
selves to  attain  it. 


THE  SILO  A   SHORT  PASTURE 
BLESSING. 


The   farmer  who   is   shaking  hands 
with   himself   in   congratulation   these 


FINLAYSTON,  ONE  of  the  SERVICE  BULLS  AT  HIGHLAND  FARM 
bon  of  the  great  show  cow  Finlayston  Maggie  2d,  now  owned  by 

Messrs.   Ness,  of  Canada. 


of  caressing  the  cows  the  time  to  in- 
augurate the  practice  is  when  they 
approach  the  time  of  calvine.  as  it 
is  then  they  take  kindly  to  grooming 
and  gentle  rubbing  of  the  udacr. 

During  the  eight  or  ten  weeks  that 
cows  go  dry  their  food  should  be 
chiefly  roughage.  A  daily  allowance 
of  two  pounds  of  bran  or  oats  or  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  each  of  bran  and 
oats  and  one  part  linseed  meal  or 
corn  oil  meal  make  a  proper  feed  for 
a  cow  near  calving.  Some  roots,  cab- 
bage, pumpkins  or  squashes  are  also 
very  good.  Highly  carbonaceous 
roughage  such  as  straw  and  corn 
stalks  are  not  good  at  this  particular 
time.  These  with  cold  water,  cold 
drafts  or  lying  out  at  night  on  damp 
or  frozen  ground  are  the  chief  causes 
of  caked  udder  or  garget.    A  Forest. 

A  DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE: 
WILL   IT   LAST? 

A  Dairymen's  League,  embracing 
several  counties  in  about  four  States, 
and  haying  a  present  membership  of 


days  is  the  wise  man  who  cured 
enough  silage  to  last  over  the  dry 
season,  which  this  year  in  the  east  has 
been  really  a  drought.  When  the 
pastures  were  parched  up.  the  succu- 
lent silage  was  a  milk  making,  grate- 
ful feed.  That  these  far  seeing  dairy 
farmers  were  in  the  minority  is  shown 
too  plainly  by  the  shortage  of  milk 
in  the  cities,  just  when  they  need  it 
most,  the  hottest  days. 

Every  farm  should  have  a  silo  for 
summer  use,  to  provide  against 
drought.  It  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
the  cattle  and  a  monev  saver  to  the 
owner. 


PURE    MILK   AND   BUTTER    IN 
MEXICO. 


People  in  the  northern  climes  take 
their  morning  milk  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  seldom  think  what  a 
hardship  it  would  be  if  they  were  sud- 
denly deprived  of  it,  or  if  the  supply 
were  scarce  and  poor  in  quality  and 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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THE  WONDERS  OF  CEMENT. 

By  C.  R.  Lawton 

t*rovidcnce  is  kind  to  the  farmer. 
Farm  help  gets  scarce — and  improved 
labor-saving  farm  machinery  comes 
to  the  rescue.  Lumber  gets  scarce — 
and  salvation  comes  in  the  shape  of 
cement  Cement  is  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  building  materials.  To 
call  it  a  substitute  for  wood  is  doing 
cement  an  injustice.  It  is  so  much 
better  in  every  way,  so  much  easier 
to  handle  and  adapted  to  many  more 
purposes.  While  easy  to  prepare  for 
use,  it  combines  economy  and  the 
everlasting   strength   of   rock. 

Whatever  can  be  made  of  wood, 
stone  or  iron,  can  be  built  much  bet- 
ter— in  the  long  run — cheaper,  of  ce- 
ment. Houses,  barns,  silos,  fences, 
walls,  troughs,  chicken  coops,  side- 
walks,  steps,   etc.      What   makes   ce- 


Concrete  Chicken   Coop  and  Walk. 


ment  so  economical  a  material  is  its 
use  in  the  shape  of  concrete.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and 
gravel,  or  small  stones,  with  water 
added.  This  makes  a  sort  of  Jiquid 
or  plastic  stone  that  can  be  poured 
into  forms  of  any  desired  shape. 
Soon  the  surplus  water  evaporates; 
the  mass  "sets."  Then  it  is  real 
stone,  as  hard  and  durable  as  rock. 

Cement  forms  only  a  small  part  of 
concrete.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients varies  somewhat,  according 
to  the  purpose  in  mind,  and  generally 


Relative  Proportion  of  Ingredients 
In   Concrete. 

runs  about  one  part  cement  to  three 
parts  sand  and  five  parts  of  stone  or 
gravel.  The  economy  of  this  mixture 
is  evident  when  we  consider  how 
small  a  part  of  it  is  cement  There 
are  only  about  one  and  a  half  bar- 
rels of  cement  to  a  cubic  yard  of  the 
above  proportion. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  here 
that  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  is  abso- 
lutely solid,  without  any  air  spaces. 
For  every  cubic  yard  of  concrete  it 
takes  more  than  a  cubic  yard  of  ce- 
ment, stone  (or  gravel)  and  sand.  The 
excess  in  volume  is  taken  up  by  the 
spaces  between  the  stones  and  the 
particles  of  cement  and  sand.  This 
principle  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bar- 
rel of  apples  and  a  barrel  of  peas. 
After  the  barrel  is  full  of  apples  it 
will  take  at  least  three-quarters  of 
the   barrel   of   peas,   which   creep   in 


and  rest  between  the  apples. 

Where  the 
concrete  m  i  x- 
ture  must  stand 
con  s  i  d  e  r  a  ble 
strain  or  wear, 
for  example  in 
culverts,bridges, 
engine  founda- 
t  i  o  n  s,  high 
walls,  etc.,  it  is 
made  "rich;" 
that  is,  with 
more  cement  in 
._  proportion. 

A    Barrel    of     Apples    Wher<»    thp  w#»ar 
and    Tliree-fourtlis  of    ^^^^^   tne  wear 
a  Barrel   of   Peas    in    ^^    weight    is 
One  Barrel.  lighter,   less   ce- 

ment is  used. 
The  cement,  liquified  by  the  water, 
forms  a  coating  around  each  particle 
of  sand  and  stone,  and  binds  them 
firmly  together  as  a  solid  mass.  The 
bond  thus  formed  is  so  strong  that  if 
the  mass  is  broken  with  a  hammer 
and  chisel,  the  break  will  occur  right 
through  the  stone,  without  separat- 
ing the  stone  from  the  cement  that 
clings  to  it. 

Cement  construction  permits  of 
any  color  scheme  desired.  This  is 
obtained  by  adding  color  pig^ments 
of  mortar  stains  to  the  surface  coat, 
or  by  painting  according  to  special 
rules  which  differ  from  those  apply- 
ing to  wood. 


P»g9  Fivt. 
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Concrete  Steps  and  Walk. 

In  its  natural  color  concrete  is  a 
whitish  gray— white  enough  to  look 
attractive,  gray  enough  to  avoid  the 
usual  glare  of  white  surfaces  and 
their  liability  to  show  dirt. 

As  a  repair  material  cement  is  cer- 
tainly the  "handy  Andy"  around  the 
place.  Is  there  a  crack  in  the  wall? 
Patch  it  up  with  cement.  Docs  your 
terrace    show   signs     of     weakening.? 


tJONGRETrp 
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Our  NEW 
And  Enlarged 

CEMENT  BOOK 

Free  to  Every  Farmer 

Tkla  new,  enlaived  and  completelr 
illnatrated  book,  Jvat  laaaed  !■  a  new 
editien  by  The  Atlaa  Portland  Cement 
Company,  tella  how  yon  can  nae  con- 
crete to  the  beat  advantaire  in  all  your 
eoaatmctlon  work;  how  yo«  can  aave 
money,  yet  have  better,  aafer  and  more 
permanent   buildlnsa. 

''G>Dcrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  On  the  Farm'' 

la  now  naed  aa  an  Inatmctlon  book  In 
many  of  the  leadlnic  Ajerlonltnral  Col- 
lesea.  It  eontaina  hundreda  of  pictnrea 
(actnal  photoKrapha)  of  bnlldinsa  that 
farmera  and  othera  have  built  without 
the  aid  of  akllled  labor.  It  la  an  Im- 
provement over  all  previena  iaaa«a,  aa 
it  deacHbea  and  lUnatratea  all  the  new 
way  a   of   nains   concrete. 

ATLAS 

Portland  Cement 

Makes  the  Best  Concrete 

Aa  it  never  varlea  in  color,  fineneaa, 
hardneaa,  or  atrength,  and  la  made  from 
the  genuine  raw  materiala. 

The  U.  S.  Gove  rnment  ordered 
4,500,000  barrela  of  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  You  .ffet  the  aame  ce- 
ment the  Government  (ireta,  aa  there  la 
only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manafac- 
tnred— the  beat  that  can  be  made  and 
the   aame    for   everybody. 

Send  for  the  book  now^,  and  K*t  the 
beneftt  of  many  new  ideaa  for  tUa 
year'a   building  work. 

Aak  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he 
cannot  anpply  yon   wnrite  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Dally   output   ever   40,000   barreliH— 
the  larseat  la  the  world. 


One   of    the   Concrete   SHos    at    Gedney 
FarnuB,    Wbite    Plains,    N.    Y. 

Prop  it   up  with  a  cement   retaining 
(Continued  on   Page  9) 
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NONE    JUST    AS    GOOD 
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Page  Six. 

AN   IDEAL   FRUIT   AND   POUL- 
TRY FARM. 


Description    of    a    New    York    Farm 
Conducted  on  Scientific  Principles. 

Upon  the  west  oank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  about  a  hundred  miles  from 
New  York  City,  there  is  located  in 
the  quiet  little  village  of  West  Camp 
a  model  farm  known  as  Larchmont 
Farm. 

Not  long  ago  a  company  was  or- 
ganized under  New  York  State  laws 
to  raise  fruit  and  poultry  products 
for  the  New  York  City  market,  and 
the  selection  of  a  site  for  a  farm  was 
immediately  begun.  It  seemea  at 
first  as  though  the  project  must  be 
abandoned,  for  although  nearly  three 
hundred  farms  were  considered  there 
was  not  one  that  met  all  the  require- 
ments specified.  In  some  the  water 
supply  was  insufficient,  in  others 
shipping  facilities  were  poor,  some 
were  too  far  from  New  York  City, 
etc.  The  company  considered  the 
following  as  being  the  general  re- 
quirements of  a  site  suitable  for  the 
industry. 

I — Proximity  to  New  York  City. 
2 — A  large  frontage  on  the  Hud- 
son River  near  a  dock.     3 — Land 
elevated  so  that  from  some  spot 
entire    farm    could    be    seen.    4 — 
Convenient    freight    and    express 
facilities.     5 — Land   must  be   well 
drained.     6— Land   must   slope   to 
south    or    east.     7 — Must    contain 
several  hundred    young  fruit  trees. 
8— Must    contain    a    stream    with 
abundant  water  supply.    9 — Must 
be  a  fertile  soil  free  from  stones. 
10 — Must    contain    some    timber. 
II — Telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
munication.       12 — Should      have 
some     sand,    gravel     and     stone. 
Finally  a  farm  was  thrown  on  the 
market  which  the  owner  had  recently 
inherited.     This  farm  was  visited,  in- 
spected by  the  companv  and  immed- 
iately   purchased,    as    every    require- 
ment had  been  met.     Considering  the 
remarkable  adaptability,  the  farm  was 
purchased    for    a    sum    far    below    its 
intrinsic    value.     It    is    an    interesting 
fact   that   the   companv  in   less   than 
two    months    after      purchasing   were 
offered  for  one-tenth  of  the  farm  as 
much    as    they   paid   for    the    entire 
tract. 

Development  work  soon  com- 
menced, and  as  a  result  the  company 
owns  a  splendid  one  hundred  acre 
farm,  unsurpassed  in  fertility  and  lo- 
cated in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  beauti- 
ful Hudson  Valley.  On  the  west  the 
tall  peaks  of  the  Catskill  range  of 
mountains;  on  the  east  the  Berkshire 
Hills  in  Massachusetts;  to  the  south 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains;  while 
by  the  farm  runs  the  Hudson  River 
visible  for  twenty  miles.  The  river 
frontage  of  the  farm  is  about  three 
thousand  feet. 

A  narrow  strip  of  land  was  pur- 
chased running  from  the  farm  to  the 
railroad  station,  over  which  a  private 
road  was  built.  This  road  shortened 
the  distance  to  the  station  from  two 
miles  to  a  thousand  feet.  By  rail- 
road express  shipments  reach  New 
New  York  City  in  about  three  and  a 
half  hours.  A  steamboat  landing  ad- 
joins the  property  where  shipments 
to  New  York  City  in  the  evening 
reach  there  the  next  morning.  For 
shipping  facilities  there  are  few  farms 
as  well  located. 


From  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
farm  the  land  slopes  to  the  south  and 
east.  Here  the  office  building  and 
manager's  house  were  erecteu,  where 
a  view  of  the  entire  farm  is  obtained. 
The  land  is  well  drained,  fertile  and 
free  from  stones.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent about  five  thousand  young  fruit 
trees  just  coming  into  bearing.  They 
consist  of  many  varieties  of  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry  and  quince, 
with  an  abundance  of  small  fruits  as 
currants,  berries  and  grapes,  ihese 
are  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of 
productiveness  by  modern,  scientific 
agriculturals  methods,  the  product 
shipped  to  the  "fancy  trade"  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  the  highest 
prices   obtained. 

Through  the  farm  runs  a  stream 
furnishing  an  average  flow  of  120,000 
gallons  daily.  This  is  fed  by  a  num- 
ber of  never-failing  springs  of  pure 
cold  water.  Additional  water  is  ob- 
tained from  wells,  one  of  which  runs 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  into 
the  earth  through  solid  rock.  A  por- 
tion of  the  farm  is  in  timber,  much  of 
which  is  cedar.  There  is  also  sand, 
gravel,  and  rock  which  is  used  for 
building  purposes  and  roads.  There 
is  not  an  acre  of  marsh  or  waste  land 
on  the  farm.  Outside  of  the  wood- 
land the  entire  farm  is  arable.  The 
location  is  dry  and  healthful  so  es- 
sential to  success  with  poultry. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  communi- 
cation is  available  and  every  facility 
for  the  rapid  and  satisfactory  handling 
of  business  has  not  been  overlooked. 
Ice  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hud- 
son in  any  quantity.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  already  up  and  in  use. 
They  have  been  designed  to  reduce 
labor  expenses  to  a  minimum  and  to 
afford    convenience. 

The  location  and  contour  of  the 
land  is  such  as  to  afford  an  excellant 
air  drainage  for  all  parts  of  the  farm, 
which  in  a  large  measure  insures 
against  destruction  from  late  spring 
frosts  so  damaging  to  fruit  buds  in 
some  localities.  The  soil  is  deep, 
rich,  and  black  and  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  humus,  and  showing  by  the 
tree  and  vegetable  growth  on  the  land 
to  contain  plenty  of  available  plant 
food  of  all  kinds.  The  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil  make 
the  farm  ideally  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  quality  fruit.  Fruit 
grown  at  Larchmont  Farm  attains 
remarkable  size  owing  to  the  care 
given  the  orchards,  and  cannot  be  sur- 
passed for  richness  of  flavor  and  col- 
oring. A  large  yield  is  always  assur- 
ed. 

Scientific  fruit  culture  and  poultry 
raising  are  two  of  the  most  profitable 
business  enterprises  known,  and  in 
which  this  company  are  making  a 
grand  success.  The  demand  for  their 
product  is  unlimited. 

The  incorporators  of  the  company 
owning  this  farm  decided  that  modern 
"high  finance"  would  not  be  desirable 
and  to  the  best  interest  of  stockhold- 
ers and  therefore  kept  the  capitaliza- 
tion low.  Although  the  assets  of  the 
company  are  over  $6o,oocvoo  the  cap- 
italization is  only  $20,000.00,  which  is 
divided  into  two  hundred  shares  full 
paid  and  non-assessable  with  a  par 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The 
company  is  offering  the  balance  of 
its  unsubscribed  stock  to  investors 
at  par,  in  order  to  complete  develop- 
ment work.  No  bonds  or  preferred 
stock  have   been   issued,   thus   giving 
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the  shareholders  the  first  Hen  on  the 
company's  earnings.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are  assurin^^  stockhold- 
ers of  the  future  brilliant  success  of 
the  enterprise  by  agreeing  to  take  no 
pay  for  their  services  until  dividends 
of  24  per  cent  are  paid.  With  these 
dividends  and  the  assets  behind  the 
company  the  value  of  the  stock  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  and  mean  a  pro- 
fit of  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  pres- 
ent stockholders  and  those  subscrib- 
ing to  this  allotment. 

The  company  is  putting  out  a  pros- 
pectus which  deals  with  The  Science 
of  Investment,  and  describes  the  en- 
terprise with  an  outline  of  the  poul- 
try business.  This  prospectus  is 
mailed  postpaid  to  any  investor  re- 
questing it.  The  company  is  financi- 
ally sound  and  present  conditions  in- 
dicate a  future  of  prosperity  at  the 
farm,  with  every  prospect  of  increas- 
ing revenues  each  year.  With  the  is- 
suing of  the  balance  of  its  treasury 
stock  the  plant  will  be  fully  equip- 
ped and  turning  out  its  maximum 
with  the  efficiency  the  additional  cap- 
ital will  provide. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  safe  and 
sound  investment  where  the  element 
of  risk  is  eliminated  and  large  divi- 
dends assured,  we  suggest  that  you 
write  to  this  company,  whose  address 
is  Larchmont  Farm  Inc.,  Box  115, 
West  Camp,  N.  Y.  They  will  be 
glad  to  supply  any  further  informa- 
tion. 


FOR  SAUB  OR  BXCHAlfOR. 
Omly  Tw«  C«atB  m  W*r4. 

All  claasifled.  Bach  Initial  or  numb«r 
counted  A«  on*  word.  No  adrortlse- 
ment  taken  for  Imam  than  If  conta  MMh 
Isaua.  All  replies  muat  be  aent  direct 
to  advertisers.  Cash  covering  the  ex- 
act number  of  words  at  S  cents  each 
must  be  sent  with  every  order. 
This  Department  for  Live  Stock  Onl7. 

POULTRY. 

FOR  9ALB— Oood  honest  stock  tgm 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  L  Redo.  Price 
very  reasonable.  BL  O.  BRATTON, 
Ryde.  Pa. 
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HOGS 


Barred  Plyiioatk  Roeka,  America's 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburff  and 
Somerset  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty- five  extra  choice  Litrht  Brah- 
ma  cockerels    for     sale.       Write     ma. 

HERMAN  SHOCKBT.  Band  Patch.  Pa. 
MISCBLLAlfBOUS. 


UnR^FS     ffolng  blind  Barry  Ca.,  Iowa 
"""^^^ City.  la.,  can  eura. 

FOR   SALE — ^Very   handsome     trotting 
mare,   in   foal   to  Perry  K.  IIS,  |100. 
P.  J.   WYAND.  Cumberland.   Md. 

FOR  SALE— Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsvlile,  Pa. 

GATTLB. 

FVRB-BRBD  registered  Rolstein  boil 
calf,  sired  by  "Clothilde  Dekol  Dot's 
Butter  Boy."  Dam,  "May  Inka  Clo- 
thilde." Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MADf.8c>N  COOP- 
EU,    I'M    Ccurt,    Watertown    N.    Y. 


RBGISTBRBD  Holstsln-Frleslan   Balls 
all    ages.     Prices    reasonable.     Apply 
to  R.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Canton,  Pa. 


B*a<l  far  BMklvt 


DEATH   TO   HEAVES 

NSWfOn  S  bi«trap«r  Car* 
finaraalrvd  ar  Umnry  IU«k. 
;J*«"-«  •l.lHt  par  raa,  at  dealers,  ar 
Expr...  Paid.  |H  Vrt'  Hal*. 
TUK  MEWTOR  REMEUT  CO. 
Oki^ 


THE  PIG  PENS  IN  SUMMER.         SUMMER  CARE  OF  THE  BOAR. 


In  summer,  if  the  pig  keeper  is 
wise,  a  large  proportion  of  his  stock 
will  be  running  out  to  grass.  Then, 
of  course,  is  an  opportune  time  to 
give  the  vacant  piggeries  a  thorough 
cleansing  and  lime  washing,  to  set 
drainage  of  yards  and  outlets  right, 
and  attend  to  any  structural  repairs 
that  may  be  necessary. 

As  a  rule  the  piggeries  are  about 
the  most  neglected  set  of  buildings 
on  the  farm.  If  they  are  in  bad  con- 
dition and  need  repair,  the  business 
is  frequently  deferred  until  they 
come  perilously  near  to  a  tumble- 
down state.  Too  many  have  never 
known  the  touch  of  a  brush  or 
broom  on  their  walls.  Their  occu- 
pants have  never  known  the  refresh- 
ing and  healthful  atmosphere  which 
naturally  follows. 

If  a  farmer  has  no  pasture  to  spare 
and  the  pigs  as  a  consequence  must 
be  kept  up  all  the  summer  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  that  the  piggeries 
should  be  sweet  and  clean,  and  the 
animals  kept  under  the  healthiest  con- 
dition possible.  It  is  the  worst  thing 
in  the  world  for  pigs  to  be  cooped 
up  in  a  dirty,  badly  ventilated  sty 
during  hot  weather.  Such  weather 
IS  trying  to  pigs,  although  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
Take  a  look  around  on  a  warm  day 
and  observe  how  they  seek  coolness, 
fresh  air  and  such  shade  as  they  can 
get.  Truly  the  house-bouna  pig  in 
summer  is  often  a  creature  to  be  pit- 
ied and  might  in  common  fairness  be 
made  more  comfortable  than  he  is. 

When  pigs  cannot  be  let  out  to 
pasture,  owing  to  lack  of  necessary 
land,  it  is  a  wiser  plan  to  reduce  the 
stock  than  to  run  any  risk  by  over- 
crowding. There  is  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  keep  too  manv  pigs  in  a  pen  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  seldom 
roomy  enough  to  allow  the  animals 
to  be  comfortable  and  to  crowd  them 
is  to  court  disaster.  Too  thick  on 
the  ground  might  be  quoted  as  the 
inciting  cause  of   many   pig  diseases. 

If  you  can  put  your  pigs  on  pas- 
ture, do  so  by  all  means.  There  is 
no  better  or  cheaper  way  of  making 
good  bacon.  If  you  can  not,  sec  that 
they  have  clean  pens  with  well  drain- 
ed outlets,  sufficient  living  space, 
fresh  air,  and  sound,  wholesome  food. 
If  every  keeper  of  pigs  were  to  re- 
solve that  nothing  should  be  lacking 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  his  stock, 
swine  fever  and  like  uiseases  would 
be  practically  done  away  with. 
Healthful  conditions  are  essential  to 
maintain  health.  When  the  body  is 
in  a  sound  state,  it  is  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  inroads  of  disease. 

Beware  of  lice.  Seldom  do  the 
young  pigs  escape  them.  When  lit- 
tle fellows,  they  will  often  be  bother- 
ed by  lice  which  have  come  off  the 
old  hogs.  Pigs  can  be  profitably 
dipped  at  least  once  a  month  and  of- 
tener  if  it  should  be  necessary,  and 
in  fact  the  old  hog  should  have  the 
same  attention,  for  you  can  not  ex- 
pect lousy  hogs  to  respond  to  their 
feed  no  matter  how  liberal  the  ration. 


The  feed  of  the  boar  when  not  in 
service  may  be  mainly  pasture  and 
cut  green  forage  during  the  summer 
months.  A  boar  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed on  this  alone,  however,  and  some 
grain  should  be  allowed  to  keep  him 
in  condition,  such  as  shorts,  middlings 
and  bran,  some  oilmeal,  and  the  le- 
guminous grains,  with  a  little  corn. 

As  the  breeding  season  approach- 
es the  feed  should  be  increased. 
While  not  in  service  ample  exercise 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  Ex- 
ercise is  productive  of  well  develop- 
ed muscles  and  general  thrift;  with 
these  two  conditions  activity  and 
soundness  of  reproductive  organs 
will  usually  follow. 

During  the  breeding  season  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  boar  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  exercise,  and  accord- 
ingly care  must  be  taken  that  his 
energies  are  not  wasted  by  unneces- 
sary service.  Careful  and  ample  feed- 
ing with  plenty  of  exercise  will  do 
much  to  counteract  this  disadvantage. 

A  fully  matured  boar  should  not 
serve  more  than  two  sows  daily, 
probably  one  in  the  morning  and  one 
in  the  afternoon,  and  he  can  serve  50 
or  60  in  a  season  without  difficulty. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  PASTUR- 
ING HOGS  ON  ALFALFA. 


One  of  the  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful swine  raisers  in  the  Arkansas 
valley  in  Colorado  says:  "Twenty- 
five  years  of  pasturing  hogs  of  all 
ages  on  alfalfa  has  proven  conclu- 
sively to  mc  that  a  fourth  to  a  half 
grain  ration,  while  they  are  on  such 
pasture  will  produce  greater  daily 
growth  than  when  in  dry  lots  on  full 
feeds  of  corn. 

Hogs  will  maintain  a  reasonable 
growth  but  not  fatten  on  alfalfa  past- 
urage alone.  If  it  is  desired  to  full- 
feed  hogs,  they  will  make  rapid  fat- 
tening growth  by  increasing  the  grain 
ration  while  on  pasture  and  with  this 
the  meat  will  be  nearly  as  firm  as 
that  of  hogs  kept  in  a  dry  lot,  where 
grain  alone  is  fed.  The  general 
health  of  the  alfalfa-fed  hogs  is  bet- 
ter than  that  of  those  maintained  on 
any  other  feed  and  they  are  prolific." 

What  more  conclusive  evidence  do 
you  want?  You  know  that  the  cost 
of  mill  feeds  has  become  prohibitive; 
you  know  hogs  thrive  on  alfalfa,  you 
can  grow  it  and  you  know  it's  the 
cheapest  feed  you  can  give  them. 

Give  them  alfalfa  pasture  and  plen- 
ty of  water  and  they  will  pretty  near- 
ly   take    care    of    themselves. 

One  point  about  pasturing  on  al- 
falfa must  not  be  lost  track  of,  and 
that  is  not  to  overstock,  or  the  plants 
are  gnawed,  trampled  or  rooted  out, 
the  field  seriously  damaged  and  the 
animals  do  not  thrive  as  they  would 
under    more    reasonable    treatment. 


remedy  is  asked   for. 

There  is  no  cure  that  we  have  ever 
found  for  a  pig  that  has  fully  devel- 
oped   a    case    of   the    thumps.     There 
is  a  preventive,  which  is  not  to  over- 
feed   on    milk    or    rich    food,    at    the 
same  time  keeping  the  pigs  in  a  small 
pen.        Generally     speaking,     we   are 
bothered  more  by  losses  from  thumps 
before  the  pigs  are  weaned,  and  then 
during  spells  of  rainy  weather,  when 
the  little  fellows  lie  close  together  in 
their  nests. 

The  pig  that  has  to  rustle  a  little 
on  pasture  rarely  has  thumps.  At 
any  time,  it  is  the  result  of  too  rich 
feed   and   not  enough  exercise. 


In  these  days  the  American  pig 
makes  a  speedy  journey  from  far- 
rowing bed  to  scalding  tub,  and  the 
aim  of  the  judicious  feeder  is  to  add 
constantly  to  the  flesh  acquired 
while  suckling,  bringing  the  hog  up 
to  250  to  450  pounds  as  early  and  on 
as  inexpensive  feed  as  possible.  The 
young  animal  will  naturally  put  on 
weight  more  cheaply  than  an  older 
one,  and  gains  after  ten  months  cost 
considerably  more  per  pound  than 
those  made  earlier.  A  pig  which  is 
being  fattened  should  gain  from  one 
to  two  pounds  a  day,  and  weigh,  alive, 
250  to  350  pounds  when  nine  to  12 
months  old. 


SREBNWOOD    STOCK    PARM! 

Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  large  stock, 
probably  the  best 
I  ever  owned,  thor- 
_.  ,  ^    ^^  oughbred      Poland- 

China  and  ChesterWhlte  Pigs,  2  to  f 
mos.  old,  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens. 
Farms   and    Residence,   Greea^ood,   Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDINB, 
Route  No.  1,  Rohrsbarg,  Pa. 


No  Cure  for  Pig  Thumps. 

A  subscriber  writes  that  nis  pigs 
die  of  the  thumps,  never  taking  the 
disease    until    after   weaning.      Some 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 
BBRKSHIRBS  aad  CHBSTRR  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  large 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
— ,—  have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds,  1  to  «  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.   F.   HAMILTON,  CochraaTtlle.  Pa. 

HOGS. 

FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  |13  to  |20.  40-lb.  Pigs  |5.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.    WM.  HARSHMAN,  Thurmont,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Some   fine  Yorkshire  Pigs 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  8.     Just  im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.   A.    BRADLEY, 
Frewsbury,  N.  Y, 

FARMBRS 

Send  60c  In  stamps  for  <  months'  sub- 
sorlption  for  the  Horse  News  and  Spead 
Bulletin.  Finely  illustrated  paper.  And 
receive  three  valuable  formulas  fre^— 
Bone  Spavin  Cure,  Heave  Cure  and  a 
good  Hair  Grower — all  genutna.  Ad- 
dress P.  J.  irrAifD, 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August 


OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


COLONY  HOUSES. 


There  is  nothing  of  greater  import- 
ance to  those  who  keep  fowls,  than 
the  construction  and  location  of  the 
colony  house.  I  regret  to  say  that 
its  use  has  not  been  as  extensively 
understood  as  it  should  have  been. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  their  fa- 
vor and  they  are  useful  to  the  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  poultryman. 

In  many  advertising  columns  will 
be  seen  today,  stock  for  sale,  fresh 
from  the  farm  range.  They  place 
their  whole  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  fowls  were  raised  on  the  farm. 
I  wish  to  ask  my  readers  why  this  is 
done.  Why  do  breeders  specify  par- 
ticularly "farm  range"?  Because 
they  know  from  years  of  experience 
in  advertising  that  the  demand  for 
strong,  vigorous  stock  is  almost  un- 
limited, and  that  in  no  other  way  can 
full  growth  and  maturity  be  obtained 
in  full  measure. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  on  the 
farm  only  a  limited  number  of  fowls 
are  kept.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
room  in  all  directions  for  stock,  both 
old  and  young,  to  feast  on  the  ten- 
der grass  blades,  the  bugs,  worms  and 
all  descriptions  of  insects  which  are 
peculiarly  to  the  liking  of  all  feather- 
ed tribes,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
without  this  natural  feasting  fowls 
are  never  at  their  best.  You  may 
succeed  fairly  well  in  a  more  domes- 
ticated state,  using  substitutes  for  the 
succulent  grasses  and  insect  life,  but 
never  in  full  measure. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  set  forth 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  colony  house  for  the  maturing  of 
the  young  stock.  Most  poultry-men 
arc  raising  large  numbers  of  stock 
and  if  they  wish  to  satisfy  their  cus- 
tomers, they  must  colonize  the  young 
stock,  placing  them  far  enough  apart 
so  that  they  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  these  insects,  grasses,  etc.  It  is 
the  instinctive  nature  of  the  fowl  to 
roam  only  a  limited  distance  from  its 
regular  home,  and  if  you  have  too 
many  occupying  the  same  quarters 
their  growth  is  impaired  in  conse- 
quence. That  is  the  reason  that  such 
claims  are  made  for  the  colony 
houses.  They  should  be  set  far 
enough  apart  so  that  one  colony  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  other. 
In  that  way  there  is  no  robbing  o£ 
each  other  as  is  so  often  the  case. 
Many  an  instance  have  I  seen  where 
a  younger  hatched  brood  was  con*- 
pletely  robbed  of  its  vitality  and 
growth  by  a  brood,  perhaps  only  a 
few  days  older. 

For  these  reasons  I  recommend 
colonization  of  young  stock  and  I 
recommend  doing  it  early  enough  in 
life  so  that  you  are  sure  they  have 
not  been  stunted  in  growth.  To  be 
a  complete  success  these  houses  must 
be  of  a  particular  size.  I  wish  our 
readers  would  pay  strict  attention  to 
this,  because  I  have  known  many 
who  have  attempted  an  improvement 
only  to  find  out  their  mistake  too 
late. 

The  colony  houses  should  measure 
6x6  feet  ground  plan,  5  feet  high  in 
front,  3  feet  high  in  the  rear,  making 
a  shed  roof,  slanting  to  the  north,  or 


rather  to  the  northwest,  as  I  like 
best  to  face  them  slightly  to  the 
east  from  south  so  as  to  catch  the 
rays  of  the  early  morning  sun.  This 
is  especially  necessary  if  they  are  to 
be  used  as  a  nursery  to  place  very 
young  chicks  in  from  the  start.  As 
I  have  a  winter  brood-house  I  do 
not  use  them  in  that  capacity.  My 
only  objection  to  that  plan  is  that  it 
takes  more  labor  to  care  for  young 
chicks  in  these  houses  than  in  a 
regular  nursery.  However,  they  will 
thrive  and  do  nicely  if  placed  in 
these  houses  from  the  start,  and  dur- 
inj?  the  months  of  February  and 
March  can  be  kept  more  comfortable 
than  they  could  in  a  regular  brood 
house  and  at  less  expense  for  fuel. 

Now  do  not  build  any  of  the  houses 
any  larger  in  any  way  than  the  di- 
mensions I  have  given,  because  if 
you  do  you  will  not  derive  as  great  a 
benefit  from  the  heat  that  escapes 
from  the  brooder  lamp  as  you  would 
in  the  regulation  size.  I  once  had  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  wealth 
visit  my  farm,  his  object  being  to 
learn  the  use  of  these  colony  houses. 
He  asked  very  few  questions  and  I 
learned  afterwards  he  made  his 
houses  after  a  different  plan  entirely, 
simply  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  and  more  convenient  for 
the  attendant  if  a  greater  height 
were  allowed,  and  by  so  doing  he 
destroyed  the  real  benefits  of  these 
houses.  Heat  always  rises  and  where 
they  are  built  higher  than  the  dimen- 
sions given  you  lose  the  benefit. 

A  door  2x4  feet  is  placed  to  the 
northwest;  a  half  window  is  placed 
to  the  southeast,  or  front,  the  bottom 
to  be  not  more  than  ten  inches  from 
the  sill.  Under  this  window  arrange 
an  opening  8x12  inches  with  the  12 
inches    running   horizontally,    so    that 


the  chicks  in  their  eagerness  to  rush 
out  will  have  plenty  of  room  without 
trampling  on  each  other,  as  will  sure- 
ly be  the  case  if  the  outlet  is  too 
small.  These  houses  can  be  used 
without  a  brooder  with  an  earth  floor, 
to  colonize  chicks  old  enough  to  need 
no  brooding.  I  keep  a  brooder  in 
each  colony  house  so  that  any  time 
we  are  crowded  in  the  regular  brood 
house,  we  just  heat  up  the  brooder 
in  one  of  these  colony  houses  and 
transfer  the  chicks,  regardless  of  age. 
Still,  as  I  mentioned  before,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  labor  I  do  not 
like  to  colonize  too  early,  and  they 
will  thrive  very  nicely  in  the  brood 
house  up  to  a  certain  age. 

I  can  compare  this  method  of  col- 
onizing chicks  to  the  transplanting 
of  young  plants.  No  successful  gar- 
dener would  think  of  planting  seeds 
of  certain  plants  right  out  in  the 
open.  He  first  places  his  seeds  in 
carefully  prepared  hotbeds,  where 
they  are  tenderly  nursed  for  a  time 
and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
crowded, when  he  removes  them  to 
cold  frames  and  later  to  the  field. 
Just  so  with  the  chicks.  If  we  wish 
them  to  reach  full  maturity  and  use- 
fulness, they  must  be  given  room  to 
mature  and  grow,  and  get  their  share 
of  nature's  food. 

We  do  not  use  a  foundation  under 
these  houses.  We  just  use  flat 
stones  under  each  corner  to  level  up. 
In  setting  the  brooder  we  excavate 
a  few  inches,  setting  the  brooder  in 
the  excavation,  after  which  we  fill 
back  the  excavated  earth,  so  that  the 
brooder  floor  in  on  the  level  with  the 
earth  floor. 

I  omitted  to  say  also  that  a  small 
temporary  yard  is  erected  to  the 
southeast  or  front,  for  the  confine- 
ment   of   the   chicks   when   they    arc 


THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  tbc  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  a.<t  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indieestible  mixture  that  is  fermentinein 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  findeieht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  mid  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  IS  so  successftil  in  rearins:  chicks,  keepinir 
'«*™X^^^-  ^^-  l»<5ldin2  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
fits  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  disestiye  oreans 
of  a  cbick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


,',/'? 


hu  ft  dellffbtfDl 
oompoDDoed  iA 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


100  LBs 


n«ciSTK« 


tfXiCK 


tMte  and  odor  to  a  little  ehlok,  becanse  It  U 

'^f  ®»  ^TP.  P°r®'  Y.«»0le8OBie  and  aweet  ele- 

IP.f.?«"K  •*•?'. P*^?.'*"?."^''?^'  »'•  Your  little 
•'pufl-ball»;'  wUl  make  tbinn  Oy  scratching: 

on  t^Bomeof  the  targest  poaltrj  planta 
?«e  Puritan  Chick  Food.  It  pa/t  ^hem. 
It  wlU  pay  TOO,  no  matter  how  atnaU  yoor 
52^^;  }^ '•  'o«"e««Kl»t,  wisdom,  economy  and 
proflt,  for  yon  always  to  keep  It  on  hand, 
VCtt}r^,^^^?^*'^^  for  your  chicks,  all 
tt  so.and  riTondmoney  if  yoa'reDotsatiafled. 
tl?K*-K""**!^"  Chick   Food  is  pat  op  in 

f,?P/t*^-'?»  *9"'**i.  *>»«?•  f*  »•  A«k  your 'dealer 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 

PitWUn-Amerioaa  Poaltry  Food  mSg.  0»., 
Bound  Brook  ^ew  Jergey 
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too  small  to  have  unlimited  rangfe. 
I  like  as  much  range  as  possible  in 
early  life,  but  dangers  are  too  great 
to  allow  free  range  to  very  young 
chicks.  I  use  temporary  yards  of 
one-inch  mesh  poultry  netting,  at- 
tached to  either  corner  of  the  south- 
east side  of  the  house,  driving  a  stake 
here  and  there  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Later  on  when  the  weather  has  set- 
tled, and  our  chicks  are  large  enough 
to  be  safely  given  free  range,  we 
take  the  netting  down  and  roll  it 
up  for  the  next  season.  Here  in 
Waukesha  Co.,  Wisconsin,  there  are 
thousands  of  these  colony  houses  in 
use  and  I  hope  to  see  thousands  more 
for  their  usefulness  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. C.  E.  Matteson. 
We  wish  Mr.  Poultry  Crank  would 
tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  this.    Editor. 


^«««    Ki 


THE  WONDERS   OF  CEMENT. 


Continued  from  Page  5) 

wall.  Is  your  barn  floor  full  of  holes 
or  cracks?  Stop  them  with  cement. 
Holes  in  your  walks?  Cement  will  fill 
them.  A  leak  in  the  dam?  Cement 
will  stop  it.  New  uses  are  found  for 
it  almost  every  day.  Among  the 
more  recent  developments  in  this  line 
are  cement  bath  tubs,  cement  wash 
tubs,  cement  safes  and  vaults,  cement 
furnaces,  cement  fence  rails,  cement 
garden  seats,  cement  statues,  etc. 
Hollow  trees  are  "doctored"  back  to 
health  by  filling  the  cavity  with  con- 
crete and  coaxing  the  bark  to  grow 
over  the  "wound." 

It   is    a    promoter   of     cleanliness: 
Cement   floors,     cement   troughs,  cc- 


The  Old-Fashioned   Stone   Wall,   Need- 
ing Constant  Repairs. 

ment  uarns,  etc.,  help  the  farmer  to 
take  better  care  of  his  live  stock — 
and  that  with  less  work.  This  makes 
farm  life  more  attractive,  and  helps 
to  keep  the  boys  and  the  hired  man 
on  the  farm.  It  also  makes  farming 
more  profitable;  for,  it  is  agreed  on 
all  sides,  that  the  cleaner  animals  are 
kept,  the  more  they  thrive — even  pigs. 

Cement  walks  around  the  house 
make  it  easier  for  the  wife  to  keep  it 
clean.  There  is  no  mud  dragged  all 
over  the  place  from  ground  walks. 

Cement  is  a  promoter  of  health  for 
man  and  beast.  Cement  cellars  keep 
away   dampness.     Cement    walks    dry 

3uickly   after  a   rain,   minimizing  the 
anger    from   wet   feet.     Cement   cis- 
terns provide  pure  rain  water. 
Cement  is  a  promoter  of  economy. 


International  Auto  Buggy 


For  Business 
or  Pleasure 


You'n  Arrive  Where  Ytfu're  Boi)nd 
When  You  Start  m  this  Car 

It  is  the  leading  car  for  country-road  travel.  Up  hill  and  down, 
over  all  kinds  of  roads,  you  go»safely  and  rapidly  as  well  as  pleasantly. 

Its  hiph  wheels  and  powerful  driving  mechanism  especially  fit  it 
lor  the  kind  o£  service  that  puts  the  low  automobile  out  of  business. 

It  is  under  as  perfect  control  as  the  highest  priced  automo- 
bile. You  can  go  at  any  speed  you  like,  two  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
There  are  no  tire  troubles  because  the  tires  are  solid  rubber.  You 
have  the  least  concern  about  fuel  supply  or  operating  expense. 
The  Auto  Buggy  carries  a  supply  of  gasoline  sufficient  to  last  for  a 
journey  of  75  to  100  miles. 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  go  at  a  moment's  notice,  without 
the  trouble  of  hitching  up  or  the  care  of  horses.  The  Auto  Buggy, 
with  or  without  top,  and  with  single  or  double  seat,  enables  you  to 
go  alone  or  with  your  family  in  a  conveyance  you  will  be  proud  to 
ride  in. 

Call  on  the  International  local  agent  and  get  a  catalogne 
and  let  him  demonstrate  this  wonderful  country  road  car  for  you. 
Catalogues  also  sent  direct  from -the  home  office  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  CHICAGQ,  U.  8.  A. 

(locorpoiated) 


A  Modern  Conciete  Wall  Lasts 
Forever. 

Concrete   structures   do     not  require 


repairs  (or  coats  of  paints)  liKe  wood. 
Cement  bins,  walls,  partitions  and 
floors  save  grain,  victuals  and  feed 
from  destruction  by  vermin  or  damp- 
ness. Cement  barn  and  barnyard 
floors  save  the  manure  and  the  feed, 
by  preventing  its  being  trodden  into 
the  soil  and  forming  a  mire. 

Cement  is  a  promoter  of  safety. 
Concrete  buildings  are  not  fire  traps 
like  wooden  houses.  This  is  partic- 
ularly important  for  the  man  who 
lives  in  the  country,  isolated  and 
miles  away  from  the  fire  department. 

Cement  is  a  promoter  of  real  es- 
tate values.  A  few  dollars  spent  in 
improving  the  property  with  cement 
walks,  porch  columns,  porch  founda- 
tions, steps,  fences,  etc.,  add  to  its 
appearance,  market  value  and  salea- 
bility  considerably  beyond  the  cash 
outlay  involved.  Insurance  on  ce- 
ment houses  is  cheaper  than  on 
wooden  structures. 

Cement  is  a  promoter  of  thrift.  It 
is  so  easy  to  work  that  the  farmer 
and  his  help  can  utilize  their  spare 
hours  doing  a  little  at  a  time.  For 
example:  they  can  start  with  a  small 
feed  floor  in  the  barn  yard,  then  add 
a  walk  to  the  barn,  then  to  the  well, 
then  continue  it  to  the  house,  then 
around  it,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  of  warn- 
ing.    Needless  to  say  that  good,  dur- 


able concrete  can  be  made  only  from 
first-class  cement.  When  a  man  buys 
lumber  he  sees  at  a  glance  whether 


Removing  Decayed     Tree   With   Cavity 
Matter  from  Tree  Pilled  With 

Before  Filling.  Concrete. 

it  is  sound  and  trustworthy  or  unre- 
liable. This  is  important  in  buyine 
cement.  Even  an  expert  cannot  tell 
good  from  poor  cement  without  mak- 
ing physical  and  chemical  tests.  For 
this  reason  the  only  protection  to  the 
cement  buyer  is  a  reliable  brand,  iden- 
tified by  the  trademark  on  the  bag 
or  barrel,  which  guarantees  the  qual- 
ity of  the  cement  through  the  repu- 
tation and  standing  of  the  maker. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  IN  AUGUST. 


KEEP    ONIONS    DRY. 


Some  gardening  may  be  done  even 

as  late  as  the  first  of  Augfust.    There 

are    several   vegetables   that   may   be 

sown  then.     Some  of  them  will  make, 

others  will  do  so  if  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  But  even  these  latter  are 
worth  trying.  If  they  do  not  succeed 
there  is  little  lost,  while  if  they  do 
there  is  much  gained. 

Beets,  carrots,  endive,  lettuce,  peas, 
radishes,  spinach  and  turnips  will  not 
be  injured  by  several  degrees  of  frost. 
There  are  others  that  will  need  a  lit- 
tle protection,  but  if  they  go  safely 
through  the  early  frosts  there  are 
usually  several  weeks  of  good  weath- 
er for  them. 

The  best  of  snap  beans  can  be  had 
in  the  fall.  They  should  be  planted 
as  early  in  August  as  possible,  but 
will  grow  if  in  the  ground  by  the 
third  week  of  the  month.  A  little 
protection  may  be  needed  for  frosty 
nights. 

Carrots  will  not  grow  large  and 
the  roots  from  late  sowing  will  not 
be  mature  enough  for  storing,  but 
they  are  excellent  for  use  direct  from 
the  garden.  The  small  early  vari- 
eties should  be  used. 

Hot,  dry  weather  is  unfavorable  for 
lettuce.  The  seed  does  not  germi- 
nate well.  But  this  can  be  remedied 
by  providing  shade  and  means  for 
keeping  the  ground  moist.  Leaves 
large  enough  for  the  table  can  be 
grown  in  six  or  eight  weeks  and  a 
supply  can  be  had  till  late  in  the  fall. 

Peas  planted  the  first  of  August 
should  be  large  enough  for  use  by  the 
last  of  September.  As  they  are  not 
productive  the  area  sown  should  be 
twice    the    ordinary    size. 

Some  of  the  early  radishes  grow 
quickly,  perhaps  not  in  eleven  days, 
as  has  been  claimed,  but  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  They  may  be  sown  till 
into  September. 

Kahlrobi  should  not  be  forgotten. 
If  sown  the  first  of  the  month  it 
should  be  large  enoutrh  for  use  by 
the   middle  of   October. 

Small  cucumbers  for  pickles  can 
still  be  grown. 

Endive  can  be  had  in  October  by 
sowing  the  seed  the  first  of  the 
month. 

Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  grows 
rapidly  and  is  good  in  quality.  It 
may  need  protection,  but  as  the 
stalks  are  small  this  is  not  difficult 
to  supply.  August  planted  corn  will 
yield  a  small  crop  and  is  uncertain, 
but  there  is  satisfaction  in  growing 
It 

The  cool  days  of  autumn  are  fa- 
vorable for  beets.  Those  sown  now 
should  yield  good  "greens"  and  roots 
large  enough  for  serving  on  the 
table. 

•  Turnips  are  like  beets  in  the  choice 
of  the  season.  They  grow  rapidly  in 
the  fall. 

Sow  salsify  now  and  protect  in  the 
winter.  Next  year  it  will  make  large 
roots. 

There  are  others,  but  these  will 
suffice  for  a  beginning.  If  they  are 
sown  the  garden  will  continue  to 
yield  good  things  till  winter  comes. 


The  onions  will  soon  be  ripe,  and 
much  depends  upon  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  bulbs  at  this  time.  Make 
a  strong  effort  to  keep  them  dry  after 
they  are  once  ripe  and  pulled.  The 
chief  cause  of  failure  to  keep  by  rot- 
ting and  sprouting,  is  the  fact  that 
their  rest  has  been  disturbed  by 
moisture. 

The  method  of  handling  by  ex- 
perienced growers  is  something  like 
this:  Prepare  a  loft  or  a  shed  with 
a  good  roof,  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  Make  crates  two  feet  by  three, 
with  six-inch  sides.  Take  these 
crates  on  your  hayrack,  and  drive 
into  the  field  on  a  sunny  day  after 
the  onions  are  ripe.  The  tops  should 
be  fallen  and  mostly  dry.  Pull  the 
onions  and  put  in  crates,  tops  and  all. 

Haul  crates  to  shed,  and  lift  to 
place  without  disturbing  the  bulbs. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  room,  spread 
out  the  crates  separately,  but  if  oblig- 
ed to  pile  them  up,  put  four-inch 
blocks  between,  so  as  to  secure  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  the  onions  will 
be  dry  enough  to  handle  and  market. 
The  tops  will  rub  off  without  the  use 
of  the  knife. 

You  may  have  too  many  or  too 
few  to  follow  this  plan  exactly,  but 
the  nearer  you  come  to  it,  the  better 
will  be  your  success. 

Perfect  dryness  and  plenty  of  air, 
with  thin  spreading  are  the  points 
to  keep  in  mind. 


A   SUBSCRIBER'S    EXPERIENCE 
WITH  WIRE  FENCE. 


Cultivation  is  the  great  work  of 
August,  not  deep  spading  and  hoeing 
but  a  continuous  and  persistent  shuf- 
fling of  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a 
mulch.  The  mulch  retards  evapora- 
tion and  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
rain  fall  in  mid-summer.  It's  this 
sort  of  cultivation  that  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  gardens,  and  is  the  reason 
truckers  are  able  to  produce  fine  veg- 
etables in  seasons  when  other  gar- 
dens are  wilted,  stunted  and  practi- 
cally at  a  stand  still  as  far  as  growing 
is  concerned. 


My  own  experience  is  confined  to 
one  make  and  covers  a  period  of  four 
years.  This  fence  we  see  extensive- 
advertised  in  connection  with  another 
brand  made  by  the  same  concern,  and 
as  the  manufacturers  have  stated, ''you 
can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  millions 
who  have  tested  and  tried  out  these 
two  great  fences,"  carefully  avoiding 
however,  any  reference  to  the  quality 
of  material,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  handing  in  my  "verdict"  to  The 
Eastern  Farmer,  for  the  benefit  of 
other   readers. 

Our  farm  is  located  about  one  mile 
from  the  railroad,  15  miles  from  the 
coast  and  nearly  a  mile  from  the  trol- 
ley, so  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  we  are  troubled  with  sulphureous 
gases,  salt  air  or  electric  currents. 

The  first  piece  of  fence  was  erected 
four  years  ago  and  for  the  first  year 
held  up  well  in  appearance.  After 
this  I  purchased  two  other  lots,  the 
last  two  years  ago.  The  whole  is 
now  so  badly  rusted  that  the  inter- 
medi..te  or  mesh  wires  are  practical- 
ly gone  and  even  the  main  wires  are 
rapidly  deteriorating.  In  fact,  this 
fence  shows  up  so  badly  that  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  first,  that 
the  quality  of  the  wire  used  was  prob- 
ably of  the  poorest  and  cheapest;  sec- 
ond, that  the  so-called  galvanizing 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dip  in  some 
preparation  of  which  zinc  or  spelter, 
if  any,  formed  a  very  small  percent- 
age; third  and  last,  that  this  so-called 
"perfect"  fence,  while  of  good  design, 
is  made  of  too  light  wires  in  the 
mesh  and  of  such  quality  of  material 
throughout  as  to  render  it  absolute- 
ly worthless  and  unworthy  the  name 
of  fence  so  far  as  its  durability  goes. 
Such  is  my  opinion  based  on  my 
own  experience. 

As  to  the  remedy  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  The  conditions  of  ser- 
vice are  so  varied  that  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  manufacturers 
shall  guarantee  the  life  of  their  fences 
for  any  period  of  time,    nevertheless,    I 


Spread  Manure  with  the  Roller-Bearing,  Light  Draft 
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do  think  we  can  reasonably  ask  a 
guarantee  as  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  wire,  and  the  process  of  galvaniz- 
ing. This  I  know  is  even  somewhat 
indefinite  as  there  are  many  kinds 
and  qualities  of  materials,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  buyer  to  determine 
whether  he  is  getting  the  best.  But 
after  all,  a  good  fence  embraces  only 
two  important  features,  namely,  qual- 
ity and  size  of  wires,  and  character 
and  quality  of  galvanizing. 

If  the  Eastern  Farmer  or  some 
reader,  can  g^ve  us  a  brief  specifica- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  good 
fence  wire  and  proper  galvanizing,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  affording  at 
least  partial  protection  to  the  buyer 
from  some  of  the  worthless  products 
which  are  now  being  sold. 

There  is  a  firm  in  Ohio,  whom  I 
have  been  informed,  make  a  fence  of 
good  quality  and  thoroughly  galvan- 
ized. They  advertised  in  this  paper, 
and  recently  I  wrote  for  catalogue 
and  prices  and  in  reply  received  a 
communication  of  sterotyped  style 
too  long  to  read,  composed  princi- 
pally of  "hot  air"  calculated  to 
"catch  the  farmer."  Their  catalogues 
however  are  quite  complete  and  if 
half  they  claim  for  their  fence  is 
true,  I  believe  it  is  far  better  than  at 
least  some  of  the  fences  I  know  of 
and  no  more  expensive  at  first  cost. 
When  asked  if  they  would  guarantee 
their  fence  against  rust  for  any  per- 
iod of  from  one  to  five  years,  they 
say:  "That  is  not  practicable,  as  this 
depends  wholly  on  local  conditions 
and  the  section  in  which  the  wire  is 
used,  but  do  guarantee  that  all  wires 
supplied  in  our  fences  are  double 
galvanized  and  contain  double  the 
amount  of  spelter  of  that  usually 
found  in  the  ordinary  grade  of  fence 
wire." 

Their  catalogue  states  their  "fen- 
ces are  made  of  the  very  best  of 
hard,  high  carbon,  coiled  spring  steel 
wire,"  that  the  galvanizing  is  "the 
same  as  given  high  grade  telephone 
and  telegraph  wire;"  and  that  the 
"mixture  used  for  galvanizing  is  such 
that  it  is  not  merely  laid  on  the  wire 
but  unites  with  the  steel,  forming  an 
alloy  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  steel 
itself."  The  catalogue  states  further 
"that's  why  the  dart  fence  is  abso- 
lutely rust-proof."  On  the  other 
hand  it  will  be  noted  that  they  de- 
cline to  guarantee  it  rust-proof  for 
any  period  of  time. 

Whether  high  carbon  coiled  spring 
steel  wire  is  the  proper  material  to 
use,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  ordinary  galvanized  telegraph 
wire  has  a  very  much  longer  life 
than  the  ordinary  fence  wire  and  no 
doubt  the  double  galvanizing  would 
be  far  superior  to  the  so-called  or- 
dinary galvanizing  which  peels  off 
leaving  the  soft  steel  wire  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  elements. 

I  intend  to  give  this  fence  a  trial  in 
a  small  way  and  believe  that  if  all 
purchasers    would    avoid    the   use    of 

ma  A  T\  4  W— BY  BEING  a  member  of  • 
Iwl  A  I  I A  Iwl  Soap  Club  you  average  to 
*'»***^***'*  save  about  one-half  your  dai- 
ly expenses.  This  don't  mean  that  you  get  just 
Soap,  but  most  anything  you  ordinarily  buy  at 
a  grocery  store,  such  as  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Balciug-powder,  Rices,  Macaroni,  etc.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  certificate  given  with  each  order 
we  give  the  Secretary  a  Special  Offer  tor  con- 
ducting the  club  of  I5.00  in  CASH  or  five  extra 
certificate*.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  cata- 
logue. Papworth  Premium  Co.,  S12  St.  Marks 
Ave.,  Syracuae,  N.  Y. 
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with  less  effort,  tliaa 
with  any  other.  CLARK'S  is  tlte  only  Disk  Culti- 
vator that  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
priiiciple.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disli  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  mncii, 
and  do  it  more  thorouclily,  because  it  has  4  gangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY     HARROW    COMPANY, 
906  Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  A  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   100  Ve   CROPS  y   ft  TMB 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds  ^^BSBHS^.   ■•^^.-.^.v  » 
of  work  can  be  done,  ^^mmmM^     ~    wut*w«t. 


any  fence  made  of  twisted  wire,  and 
use  care  to  see  that  the  top  and  bot- 
tom wires  on  farm  fences  are  not 
lighter  than  No.  9  and  intermediate 
and  stay  wires  not  lighter  than  No. 
12,  all  thoroughly  galvanized,  we 
would  derive  a  material  increase  in 
the  life  of  our  fences. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  concerns  us  all 
and  I  feel  that  with  the  assistance  of 
an  agricultural  journal  we  should  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  a  thorough 
agitation  of  the  matter. 


ALFALFA  WILL  GROW 
EVERYWHERE. 


SPARROWS      AS      WEED      DE- 
STROYERS. 


Let  us  see  what  a  weed  means  to 
the  farmer.  A  thousand  per  cent  is 
the  increase  nature  yields  in  corn; 
but  the  ordinary  weed  reproduces  in 
a  single  season,  from  a  single  plant, 
100,000  seeds,  which  in  another  year 
would  yield  1,000,000,000  weed  plants. 
Up  at  India  Head  in  Northwest  Can- 
ada, where,  if  any  place  on  earth 
frost  should  prove  death  to  weeds, 
the  Government  horticulturist  found 
a  tumbling  mustard  plant,  which,  by 
actual  count,  produced  1,500,000  seeds. 
Science  may  counsel  spraying  for 
weeds,  but  you  can't  spray  out  weeds 
that  are  carried  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth  by  winds,  and  wing  their 
way  in  all  sorts  of  fairy  parachutes 
like  thistle  and  dandelion  down.  The 
only  way  to  destroy  such  weeds  is 
to  destroy  the  seeds  early  in  the 
game. 

Now  there  is  probably  no  bird  re- 
garded as  more  of  a  pest  than  the 
little  sparrow.  His  ill-bred,  loud- 
voiced  clatter  drives  away  song  birds. 
He  hangs  round  your  barn  and  steals 
your  grain,  and  he  nests  in  the  eaves 
of  your  poultry-house  and  infests  the 
cracks  with  that  vermin  pest  of  chick- 
en lice — mites — and  he  proves  a  mus- 
sy  visitant  on  your  house  verandas. 
Yet,  balance  the  sparrows  account 
with  what  is  to  his  credit.  A  scien- 
tist in  Iowa,  by  test  after  test,  found 
that  in  winter  time  the  sparrow  ate 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  weed 
seed  a  day.  Then  he  counted  the 
number  of  sparrows  ordinarily  seen 
in  winter  to  the  square  mile.  He  put 
the  number  at  ten.  I  think  that  is 
away  below  the  average.  Try  it 
yourself  wherever  you  live;  but  on 
the  basis  of  ten  birds  to  the  square 
mile,  he  figured  that  the  sparrows 
must  eat  in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone 
87s  tons  of  weed  seed  a  winter.  I 
would  not  like  to  have  to  figure  out 
how  many  acres  of  good  land  those 
weeds  would  have  assuredly  contam- 
inated.— Agnes  C.  Laut. 


While  experts  have  been  declaring 
that  alfalfa  would  only  grow  in  cer- 
tain soils  and  in  certain  climates  it 
has  proven  adaptability  to  nearly  all 
climates  and  almost  all  soils.  It  pro- 
duces with  a  rainfall  as  scant  as  14 
inches,  and  in  the  Gulf  states  flour- 
ishes with  65  inches.  It  gives  crops 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  in  southern  California  it 
grows  below  sea  level  to  a  height 
of  six  feet  or  over,  with  nine  cuttings 
a  year,  aggregating  ten  to  twelve 
tons.  An  authenticated  photograph 
in  possession  of  the  writer  shows  a 
wonderful  alfalfa  plant  raised  in  the 
(irrigated)  desert  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, sixty  feet  below  sea  level,  that 
measured  considerably  more  than  ten 
feet  in  height. 

Satisfactory  crops  are  raised,  but 
on  limited  areas  as  yet,  in  Vermont 
and  Florida.  New  York  has  grown 
it  for  over  one  hundred  years  in  her 
clay  and  gravel;  Neoraska  grows  it 
in  her  western  sand  hills  without 
plowing,  as  does  Nevaaa  on  her  sage- 
brush desert.  The  depleted  cotton 
soils  of  Alabama  and  rich  corn  lands 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri  each  respond 
generously  with  profitable  yields  to 
the  enterprising  farmer,  while  its  ac- 
cumulated nitrogen  ana  the  suo-soil- 
ing  it  effects  are  making  the  rich 
land  more  valuable  and  giving  back 
to  the  crop-worn  the  priceless  ele- 
ments of  which  it  has  been  in  succes- 
sive generation-s  despoiled  by  a  con- 
scienceless husbandry. 


Remember  that  every  weed  is  tak- 
ing so  much  from  the  soil  which  is 
needed  for  paying  crops;  and  not 
only  that,  but  is  growing  and  scat- 
tering seed  which  will  cause  trouble 
in  the  future. 


Get  some  time  after  haying  to  trim 
up  the  pastures.  It  is  wonderful  how 
fast  weeds  and  brush  will  grow  up  in 
a  lot  of  that  kind  if  you  do  not  keep 
right    after    them. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

CondacCed  hy  Gcorgle  MIddleton  Flaher 


A  WHISPER  OF  LEAVES. 


"God's  saints  are  like  to  these" 

I  whispered  'neath  the  trees 

That  stand  up  straight  and  strong 

The  giant  hills  among, 

The  green  and  fragrant  pine, 

Waved  whisper  back  to  mine. 

Answered  the  murmuring  breeze, 

"God's  saints  are  even  xin-e  these! 

Among  the  leaves  a  plaint; 

"Dear  Lord,  not  every  saint 

Stands  brave  and  straight  and  strong; 

Not  all  have  suffered  long. 

Dwarfed,  barren,  gnarled,  they  stand 

Bowed  down  on   every  hand. 

Among  the  blessed  trees, 

Is  there  a  place  for  these?" 

Lift  up  thy  head  and  sing! 

God's  word  doth  answer  bring. 

See!  meadow,  vale,  and  height 

All  lie  in  God's  own  light; 

And  there  are  valleys  green 

All  mountain  peaks  between, 

Cool  streams  and  pastures  wide 

All    rugged    tracks    beside. 

E'en  thy  late  blossoming  rod 

Shall,  on  the  mount  of  God, 

At  the  tall  cedar's  feet; 

Find  growth  and  comfort  sweet. 

And  in  the  forest  shade 

Thou  needst  not  be  dismayed. 

Because  the  dear  Christ's  grace 

Makes  even  for  thee  a  place. 

— Mary    Lowe    Dickinson. 


To  Remove  Sunburn  and  Freckles. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  re'cipes  I 
know  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  sunburn  and  freckles  if  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Grate  pure  cas- 
tile  soap  and  put  it  over  the  fire  with 
a  little  sweet  milk — ^just  enough  so 
that  as  it  simmers  it  will  become  of 
the  consistency  of  rich  cream.  Milk 
can  be  added  as  it  cooks,  so  use  but 
little  at  first,  or  it  will  be  too  thin. 
When  it  is  a  smooth  paste  let  it  cool, 
then  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
stirring  it  briskly.  This  will  keep  a 
long  time;  it  is  perfectly  pure,  and 
does  not  harm  the  skin,  and  I  find  it 
exceedingly  good. 


To  Cook  Lima  Beans. 

It  may  be  you  do  not  know  how 
many  ways  there  arc  to  cook  lima 
beans,  and  how  very  nice  they  are 
when  properly  prepared.  I  kept  house 
many  years  before  I  knew  anything 
about  them,  and  when  I  first  tried  to 
prepare  them  I  thought  I  never  want- 
ed to  see  one  again.  Lima  beans 
must  be  cooked  much  longer  than  we 
cook  navy  beans,  or  they  have  a  raw 
taste  that  cannot  be  overcome  by 
spices;  then,  when  possible,  they 
should  be  seasoned  with  a  tobasco 
sauce  or  paprika  instead  of  ordinary 
black    pepper. 
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Bean  Soup. 

Boil  lima  beans  until  they  can  be 
pressed  through  a  colander;  then  auu 
enough  milk  to  make  them  of  the 
right  consistency,  season  with  pepper, 
salt,  butter  and  a  dash  of  paprika, 
and  serve  hot  with  croutons. 


Bean   Porridge. 

Cook  lima  beans  unlii  they  can  be 
easily  mashed  with  a  spoon,  but  do 
not  mash  them.  Drain  off  the  water 
in  which  they  are  cooked,  anu  aad  as 
much  cooked  hominy  as  you  have  of 
the  beans,  and  enough  good  soup 
stock  to  make  a  thick  porridge.  Sea- 
son to  taste,  and  serve  hot,  with  bits 
of  toasted  bread. 


Creamed   Beans. 

Parboil  lima  beans,  using  a  pinch 
of  baking  soda  in  the  water.  Drain 
them,  as  soon  as  they  have  boiled  up, 
then  pour  over  them  a  small  amount 
of  cold  water.  Cover  them  closely, 
and  let  them  cook  until  very  tender, 
then  season  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter,  and  add  a  cupful  of  rich  cream. 
Serve  as  soon  as  the  cream  comes  to 
a  boil.  If  you  cannot  spare  as  much 
cream,  you  can  stir  a  little  flour  into 
good  rich  milk  and  use  that,  adding 
an  extra  lump  of  butter. 


Baked  Lima  Beans. 
Parboil  the  beans,  drain  them,  add 
more  water,  and  let  them  stew  until 
they  begin  to  be  tender,  then  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  then  add 
canned  tomatoes  to  taste.  Better  stir 
a  tiny  pinch  of  soda  into  the  toma- 
toes before  adding  to  the  beans.  Use 
enough  butter  to  make  them  quite 
rich.  Break  up  the  beans  with  a 
spoon,  as  you  add  the  tomato.  Place 
them  in  a  moderate  oven  and  let 
them  bake  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
serve  hot.  If  you  have  any  left  over, 
add  more  of  the  tomato  and  a  little 
soup  stock,  and  you  will  have  a  nice 
soup. 


Succotash. 
Cook  lima  beans  until  very  tender, 
using  a  small  amount  of  water,  then 
add  an  equal  amount  of  canned  com, 
season  to  taste  with  pepper,  salt  and 
butter,  stir  in  a  little  rich  cream,  let 
It  come  to  a  boil  a.' J  serve  hot.  You 
will  find  this  delicious.  You  can  use 
green  corn,  if  you  wish,  instead  of 
canned  corn,  and  let  it  cook  with  the 
beans. 


Bean  Cakes. 

Cook  lima  beans  in  salted  water 
until  they  can  be  easily  mashed  with 
a  spoon.  Season  to  taste,  and  mash 
them  fine,  then  make  them  into  flat 
cakes  and  fry  them  in  hot  butter. 
Sometimes  I  use  an  eprg  or  two  when 
making  them  into  cakes,  but  if  the 
eggs  are  high,  I  get  along  without 
them.  Sometimes  I  bake  the  cakes 
and  set  them  away,  then,  when  ready 
to  use  them,  I  dip  them  into  beaten 
egg  and  fry  them.  We  like  them 
very  much,  especially  for  breakfast 
I  sometimes  fry  them  in  bacon  fat 
instead    of    butter. 


Wild  Plum  Marmalade. 
Cover  well  with  water,  and  cook 
wild,  red  plums  until  soft;  let  stand 
till  cool,  then  drain  and  put  through 
a  coarse  sieve.  Use  pound  for  pound 
of  fruit  and  sugar,  cooking  down  till 
thick.  The  water  in  which  the  plums 
were  simmered  may  be  added  to  the 
fruit  and  sugar  or  not,  as  preferred, 
or  it  may  be  set  aside  for  other  uses. 

Peach  Pickle. 

Seven  pounds  peaches,  two  pounds 
of  sugar,  four  cups  of  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  broken  into  short 
lengths;  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one 
ounce  of  all-spice,  one  tablespoon  of 
celery  seed.  Boil  the  sugar,  vinegar 
and  spices  together;  pour  them  over 
the  peaches  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  Take  the  peaches  out  and 
heat  the  syrup  again;  after  it  comes 
to  a  boil  put  the  fruit  in  and  cook 
until  it  is  a  little  thick.  When  the 
syrup  is  done  put  the  peaches  back 
and  let  them  get  very  hot.  Pack  into 
stone  jars  and  paste  paper  over  the 
tops  and  tie  oil  cloth  over  it. 

Another  Sweet  Peach  Hckle. 

To  8  pounds  fruit,  put  5  pounds 
sugar,  3  pints  of  vinegar,  2  table- 
spoons of  whole  all-spice,  2  of  cloves 
and  I  of  mace.  Make  the  syrup, 
pour  it  over  the  fruit  boiling  hot, 
three  mornings  in  succession.  The 
fourth  morning,  after  the  syrup  boils, 
put  in  the  fruit  and  simmer  a  little 
while.  If  peaches  are  small,  pickle 
them  whole;  if  large  cut  in  half,  tak- 
ing out  the  stone. 
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Still  Another  Peach  Pickle. 

If  hard,  steajn  the  fruit  until  ten- 
der; if  soft,  simply  wipe  them  and 
pack  away  in  jars.  Take  i  quart  su- 
gar and  I  tablespoon  each  of  cloves 
and  broken  stick  cinnamon  tied  in 
bags  to  each  quart  of  vinegar.  Boil 
5  minutes  and  pour  hot  over  the  fruit. 
Next  day  boil  again,  and  pour  over  the 
peaches.  Repeat  once  more,  then  seal 
and  put  away.  Fears  and  quinces 
can  be  put  up  the  same  way.  but  the 
quinces  can  be  pared,  cored  and  quar- 
tered before  steaming,  and  the  par- 
ings and  cores  used  for  making  jelly. 


Plums  Dried  With  Sugar. 

Cut  open  plums  of  some  sweet  va- 
riety, but  do  not  remove  stones.  Put 
on  plates  and  sprinkie  sugar  over  the 
fruit,  setting  in  a  slow  oven.  The 
sugar  will  be  absorbed  by  the  plums, 
then  add  more  sugar,  and  repeat  as 
long  as  there  is  juice  sufficient  to 
take  it  up.     Pack  in  layers  in  jars. 

Pickled  Lemons. 

Did  you  ever  try  pickled  lemons  as 
a  relish  with  meat?  We  are  fond  of 
them,  and  they  are  not  so  very  ex- 
pensive, if  pickled  when  lemons  are 
cheap. 

Select  the  small  lemons  with  thick 
rinds,  and  rub  them  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  until  they  are  smooth  and  free 
from  spots;  then  slit  them  in  four 
quarters,  but  not  through  to  the 
pulp,  and  fill  the  slits  with  salt  press- 
ed in  hard.  Set  them  upright  in  an 
earthen  dish,  for  three  or  four  days, 
until  the  salt  becomes  liquid;  then 
turn  them  three  times  a  day  in  their 
own  liquor  until  they  are  tender. 
Make  enough  pickle  to  cover  them 
of  good  vinegar,  the  brine  of  the 
lemons,  pepper,  garlic  and  Jamaica 
ginger  to  taste.  Add  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed  to  every  six  lemons. 
Pour  the  pickle  over  the  lernons, 
when  cold,  and  let  them  stand  in  it 
a  week  or  two  before  serving. 


Chili  Sauce. 

Scald  and  peel  a  water-bucket  full 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  cut  them  up  fine 
and  put  in  kettle  with  8  chopped  on- 
ions, 6  pods  green  peppers,  8  cups  of 
vinegar,  8  tablespoonsful  sugar,  8 
(scant)  of  salt,  i  of  cinnamon,  i  of 
cloves,  I  of  nutmeg,  i  of  allspice  (all 
ground").  Boil  until  smooth  and  seal 
while  hot. 


Tea  Cakes. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  children 
happy,  give  them  tea  cakes  baked  in 
little  scalloped  tins.  I  bought  a  set 
of  these  tins  just  as  soon  as  my  ba- 
bies were  old  enough  to  be  allowed 
cake,  for  I  remembered  how  wonder- 
ful little  tea  cakes  had  looked  to  my 
childish  eyes. 

These  cakes  need  not  be  very  rich 
tcH  prove  acceptable.  Put  a  little 
frosting  on  top  of  each,  and  they  are 
perfect  in  the  eyes  of  children.  Men 
like  them  also. 

Here  is  my  recipe:  Take  one-half 
cupful  butter,  one  cupful  powdered 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  flour,  three  eggs, 
one-half  cupful  sour  milk,  one-third 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon  and  half  a 
nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs,  sugar  and 
butter  together  for  ten  minutes,  be- 
fore the  other  ingredients  are  added, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

I  also  make  a  sponge  cake  that  is 
as  harmless  as  any  cake  can  be,  and 


has  the  advantage  over  most  cakes 
of  being  easily  and  quickiy  put  to- 
gether. It  consists  of  four  eggs  and 
one  coflFee  cupful  of  sugar,  well  beat- 
en together,  soda  the  size  of  a  pea 
dissolved  in  three  tablespoons  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  one  coffee-cupful  of 
flour.     Bake   quickly. 

Use  filling  of  any  sort  with  this, 
and  you  have  a  very  good  laver  cake. 
Use  raspberries,  and  you  have  the 
nicest  shortcake  ever  tasted,  especial- 
ly when  served  with  whipped  cream. 


**A  MERRY   HEART.' 


"Laugh  and  grow  fat"  is  an  old 
adage — so  old  that  it  may  now  come 
forward  with  a  good  grace  as  a  new 
idea,  a  new  remedy.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  cheerfulness  is  a  good 
medicine  just  as  is  sunshine.  We 
know  we  feel  better  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  in  cheerful  company — our 
own  or  another's — our  physical  ba- 
rometer rises  encouragingly. 

But  it  is  a  step  beyond  this  to  ad- 
vocate laughter  pure  and  simple  as 
an  actual  remedv  for  disease,  a  cure 
for  certain  specified  ailments.  Yet  in 
these  days  of  cure-alls,  and  of  stren- 
uous iteration  that  we  need  only  con- 
vince ourselves  that  there  are  no  ills 
to  cure  in  order  to  their  utter  obliter- 
ation, we  need  be  surprised  at  no 
remedy,  however  radical  or  innocuous 
it  may  appear. 

It  is  a  fact  that  physicians  are  so- 
berly bringing  before  their  societies 
the  possibilities  of  laughter  as  a  med- 
ical agent.  We  are  told  that  a  well- 
known  Italian  physician  not  long 
since  stated  before  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society  of  Bologna  that  he 
had  successfully  treated  bronchial 
troubles  with  the  laughter  cure.  His 
theory  is  that  the  muscular  action  in- 
duced by  laughter  helps  the  expul- 
sion of  the  secretions  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  And  many  cases  are  on 
record  where  a  ready  stirrender  to  a 
laughter  -  provoKing  situation  has 
broken  such  diseases  as  quinsy. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  applyiiig 
this  treatment  would  appear  to  be  in 
discovering  the  right  means  by  which 
to  induce  laughter  in  the  patient. 
The  ingenuity  of  nurse  and  doctor 
would  here  be  put  to  a  sharp  test. 

All  this  makes  one  wonder  if  it 
might  not  be  a  good  idea  for  us  while 
in  health  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  laugh- 
ter, a  susceptibility  to  the  humorous 
side  of  things.  Who  knows  but  such 
a  habit  might  prove  an  eflFective  bod- 
ily armor  against  attacks  of  illness. 
(Certainly  it  has  already  been  tested 
and  proven  that  the  Bible  is  true 
when  it  says  "A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine." 

It  is  not  easy,  especially  if  one  is 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, to  develop  this  cheerful  habit 
of  mind.  But  like  everything  else  in 
the  world  such  a  habit  can  be  culti- 
vated. In  these  days  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  melancholia,  of  ennui, 
or  excitement — the  other  extreme  of 
overstrained  energy — a  crusade  of 
cheerfulness  misrht  mean  the  salvation 
of  a  host  of  sufferers.  It  is  like  all 
really  great  things — so  simple  as  to 
have  been  overldoked  in  all  our 
search  for  a  panacea.  We  need  not 
wait  to  be  ill  to  resort  to  this  com- 
fortable remedy.  Beginning  at  once 
let  us  take  time  to  be  merry.  Let  us 
have  open  eyes  and  minds  toward  the 


bright  side  of  things,  trying  to  dis,- 
cover — even  in  annoyances  and  blun- 
ders— some  amusing  factor  that  shall 
help  to  pass  them  over  with  graci- 
ousness  and  ease.  Let  us  look  out 
for  the  jolly  things  to  tell  our  neigh- 
bor.    Let  us  laugh  and  keep  well. 

HOPE  AN  ANCHOR. 

The  anchor  has  a  two-fold  use.  So 
has  the  Christian  hope.  Its  first  use 
is  to  be  a  safeguard,  a  strength,  a 
steadying  and  quieting  influence  in 
the  midst  of  tides  of  trouble,  the  beat- 
ing waves  of  disappointment  and  the 
tempests  that  bar  the  Christian's  pro- 
gress. 

But  the  anchor  is  not  alone  for  the 
storm.  It  goes  with  the  soul  into  the 
higher  region  of  peace.  When  the 
journey  is  over  and  the  ship  has 
come  to  its  desired  haven,  then  has 
its  anchor  a  higher  and  a  nobler  task. 
It  was  the  hope  that  strengthened 
for  struggle.  It  is  now  the  hope  that 
holds  the  soul  steadfast  in  peace.  It 
has  both  an  active  and  a  passive  func- 
tion. It  not  only  enters  and  con- 
trols the  conditions  of  strife,  but 
Hope  on  the  one  side  clasps  hands 
with  Faith,  and  on  the  other  with 
Joy,  and  becomes  the  central  figure 
in  that  trio  whose  union  creates  peace 
of  God,  that  "peace  which  passeth 
understanding,"  which  is  the  highest 
attainable  condition  of  the  human 
soul. 


WHY  SHE  LOST  HER  FRIENDS. 

She  was  not  loyal  to  them. 

She  measured  them  by  their  ability 
to  advance  her. 

She  did  not  know  the  value  of 
thoughtfulness  in  little  things. 

She  was  always  saying  mean  things 
about  them  in  their  absence. 

She  was  cold  and  reserved  in  her 
manner,   cranky,   gloomy,   pessimistic. 

She  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  spend  time  in  keeping  up  her 
friendships. 

She  regarded  friendship  as  a  luxury 
to  be  enjoyed,  instead  of  an  opportu- 
nity for  service. 

She  never  learned  that  implicit,  gen- 
erous trust  is  the  very  foundation 
stone  of  friendship. 

She  never  threw  the  doors  of  her 
heart  wide  open  to  people,  or  took 
them  into  her  confidence. 

She  was  always  wounding  their 
feelings,  making  sarcastic  or  funny 
remarks  at  their  expense. 

She  was  always  ready  to  receive  as- 
sistance! from  her  friends,  but  always 
too  busy  or  stingy  to  assist  them  in 
their  time  of  need. 

Paini  WjihouTOil 

Bemarkable    Discovery    That    Cnti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Frea  Trial  Package  is  Kailati  to  BTary- 
on*  W^o  WritM. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
▲dams,  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comee  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  Uko  oU  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  ^.    iw 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufr  .  47  North 
St..  Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  yo"  »/^ 
trial  packafte,  also  color  card  and  full  informar 
tlon  showing  you  bow  you  caa  save  a  good  manf 
dollars.   Wrttoto-d^. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


A  RAILROAD  PRESIDENT'S  AP- 
PEAL TO  FARMERS. 


He  Asks  For  A  Square  Deal  For  The 
Railroads. 

In  an  address  to  the  Farmer's  Un- 
ion, at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  B.  F. 
Yoakam,  Chairman  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land-Frisco lines  said  some  things 
that  are  worth  our  while  to  read,  and 
to  think  over  carefully  for  sugges- 
tions that  might  be  worked  out  here 
at   home. 

Mr.  Yoakam's  address  was  in  the 
way  of  a  plea  for  closer  co-operation 
between  the  farmers  and  the  rail- 
roads. "We  can,  by  working  to- 
gether, accomplish  more  for  our  com- 
mon good,"  he  said,  "than  by  work- 
ing apart  and  relying  upon  the  poli- 
ticians to  establish  all  governing  con- 
ditions. The  professional  politician's 
interest  too  often  is  to  create  preju- 
dice against  corporations  and  against 
all  commercial  and  financial  enter- 
prises, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
honestly  or  dishonestly  conducted." 

Mr.  Yoakam  gave  his  cotton  rais- 
ing hearers  this  promise  in  the  matter 
of  marketing  their  product:  "Cot- 
ton is  not  perishable  and  can  be  car- 
ried at  a  light  charge  in  properly  con- 
structed warehouses.  The  larger  part 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  is 
taken  from  the  fields  to  the  railroad 
station  and  sold  by  the  farmers  with- 
in a  period  of  ninety  days  at  the  pre- 
vailing prices  during  that  time.  If 
you  would  prepare  to  hold  your  cot- 
ton crop,  or  a  portion  of  it,  extend- 
ing the  season  for  selling  through 
nine  or  ten  months  instead  of  being 
forced  to  dispose  of  it  at  ginning 
time,  you  could  select  your  own  time 
to  sell.  If  this  is  considered  a  de- 
sirable thing  for  the  Farmers  Union 
of  Oklahoma,  in  so  far  as  the  lines 
for  which  I  can  speak,  and  no  doubt 
other  railroad  men  feel  as  I  do,  we 
shall  extend  every  facility  we  can  to 
the  officers  of  your  organization  to 
carry  out  your  plan  of  locating  a 
chain  of  warehouses  so  that  you  can 
store  your  products  in  your  own 
warehouses  and  market  them  to  the 
best  advantage  and  at  the  Ifast  ex- 
pense. We  shall  also  be  glad  to  join 
in  formulating  a  plan  to  assist  you 
in  expeditiously  marketing  your  per- 
ishable products.  In  so  doing  we 
will  extend  to  the  oflficers  and  agents 
of  your  organization  every  means  and 
all  reasonable  facilities  we  can  under 
the  law  to  enable  you  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  cars  shipped  to  the 
market  so  that  you  may  know  that 
your  products  are  both  properly 
transported    and    marketed." 

In    conclusion      Mr.      Yoakam   said 
that    Oklahoma   needs    5.000  miles   of 
additional  new  railroad  for  the  prop- 
er development   of  the   State.     "Rail- 
road construction,"  he  said,  "had  prac- 
tically been  abandoned.     There  is  no 
great  construction  under  way  and  no 
encouragement    for    the    near    future. 
This    is    the    one    disappointing    sign 
of    the    country's    future    growth    and 
prosperity.     New     railroad     construc- 
tion is  just  as  essential  for  the  great 


development  that  should  take  place 
in  the  next  twenty-five  years  as  it 
was  in  the  last  twenty-five." 

SOME  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES. 

According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued 
bv  the  Joint  Committee  on  Conser- 
vation some  of  our  natural  resources 
are: 

Coal,    tons 1,400,000,000,000 

High  grade  iron  ores, 
tons,    3,840,000,000 

Low  grade  iron  ores, 

tons,    59,000,000,000 

Petroleum,       barrels, 

15,000,000,000    to...        20,000,000,000 

Natural      gas      fields, 

square    miles, 9,000 

Peat,    tons 14,000,000,000 

Land   area,   acres 1,900,000,000 

Land      in        6,000,000 

farms,    acres, 876,000,000 

Land  in  public  graz- 
ing,   acres 300,000,000 

Swamp  land  reclaim- 
able,   acres, . . 75,000,000 

Desert  land  irrigable, 
acres 40,000,000 

Land  in  national  for- 
ests.   &c.,    acres,...  235,000,000 

Mature  forests,  acres  200,000,000 

Forests  partly  cut  or 
burned    over,    acres  250,000,000 

Forests  fully  cut  and 
burned    over,    acres  100,000,000 

Yearly  timber  growth 

cubic    feet 7,000.000,000 

Yearly        agricultural 

product,    value $8,000,000,000 

Yearly  mineral  pro- 
duct,   value $2,000,000,000 

Yearly  forest  game 
product,  value  for 
food  $10,000,000 

Yearly  fisheries  pro- 
duct,   value $57,000,000 

Yearly  timber  pro- 
duct   value. .  ..«.,♦  $800,000,000 

Yearly  rainfall  ab- 
sorbed, cubic  feet.  .36,000,000.000,000 

Diverted  to  irriga- 
tion,   cubic    feet...    1,500.000.000,000 

Mileage  of  282  navi- 
gable   streams 26,115 

Mileage   of  45  canals 

in   operation 2,189 

Water  power  in  use, 

horse-power    5,250,000 

Government  water 
oowers  not  used, 
horse-power    T.400.000 

"TO     WISDOM     HE'S     A     FOOL 
THAT  WILL  NOT  YIELD." 

In  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
recent  outbreak  of  anthrax,  a  dairy 
farmer's  cow  was  ordered  killed  by 
the  V.  S.  in  charee  of  the  territory. 
The  farmer  did  not  want  the  cow 
killed,  although  this  disease  is  con- 
tagious and  communciable  to  the  hir- 
man  race;  and  when  she  was  dead,  to 
show  his  utter  contempt  for  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Health  Department's 
knowledge  and  action,  skinned  her, 
and  wrapping  the  hide  around  his 
shoulders,  took  it  to  his  home. 

In  five  days  he  was  as  dead  as  the 
cow.  As  Inspector  Sturgis  of  the 
N.  Y.  City  Board  of  Health  said."But 
his  experience  of  the  evil  of  anthrax 
is  not  likely  to  do  him  much  good 
now."  It  may,  however,  serve  as  a 
warning  to  some  others  who  are  still 
here,  and  liable  to  have  the  same  con- 
tempt for  scientific  dealing  with  out- 
breaks of  cattle  diseases. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  August 

TREE  PLANTING  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Land  owners  in  Centre  County  are 
taking  up  the  questions  of  reforest- 
ization  in  a  practical  way.  This 
spring  a  number  have  planted  tree- 
lings  of  various  kinds  on  the  denuded 
hills  on  their  farms,  and  just  novjr  a 
force  of  men  is  engaged  planting 
250,000  white  pine  treelings  on  the 
old  Whipple  place  near  Pine  Grove 
Mills.  The  treelings  are  from  the 
State  nursery  at  Greenwood  Furnace. 
And  the  planting  is  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Morton  of  the 
State    Forestry    Department. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it,  and  there 
isn't  a  farm  in  the  whole  east  that 
hasn't  room  for  a  few  trees,  or  land 
not  at  present  available  for  anything 
else. 

Listen  to  the  Great  Authorities'  Ad- 
vice About  Hog  Raising  and 
Pasturage. 

Wheresoever  situated,  no  farmer  is 
rightly  prepared  to  raise  hogs  pro- 
fitably in  any  considerable  numbers 
unless  well  provided  with  pasture 
and  grass,  or  facilities  for  providing 
acceptable  substitutes.  In  the  eco- 
nomical growing  of  pork  there  is  no 
more  important  factor  to  be  consider- 
ed than  that  of  pasture.  Range  in 
pasture  affords  growing  animals  the 
exercise  so  necessary  to  health  and 
proper  development;  and  the  succu- 
lent grasses,  while  rich  in  muscle  and 
bone-forming  materials,  tend  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  to  counteract  the 
heating  and  fever-imparting  proper- 
ties of  corn.  This  latter  quality,  and 
exercise,  annually  save  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  hog-raisers  in  the 
United  States,  yet  the  loss  that  re- 
sults every  day  to  farmers  who  do  not 
act  upon  the  fact  that  the  hog  is,  in 
his  normal  condition,  a  ranging  and 
grass-eating  animal,  is  still  enormous. 
— From  Coburn's  "Swine  in  America." 


Poultry  Paid  Every  Month. 

We  keep  only  one  breed  of  poultry, 
White  Wyandottes.  From  400  birds 
our  receipts  for  the  past  year  were 
$1302.31,  our  expenses  $501.78,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  $800.53.  By  adver- 
tising in  several  papers  we  sold  18.- 
509  eggs  for  hatching,  and  about  3000 
baby  chickens,  together  with  a  lot  of 
breeding  stock. 

We  find  the  White  Wyandottes  the 
best  all-round  fowls,  doing  well  every 
month  in  the  year.  Every  month 
last  year  showed  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. — Forest  Hill 
Farm,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y. 

f  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

Anil  I  can  prove  it.      Forty-five   years  ago   I 
^  commenced  selling  scales  to  the  user  letting 
,n'''\  him  havea  free  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
'■     -1  in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  scale 
■^  was  exactly  as  represented.       I  have  pat- 
"]ented  the  only  reliable     PiTLKSS  STOCK 
SCALB,  complete  with   steel  frame,  com- 
pound beam  and  l>eam  box  without  extra 
charge,  sold  at  a  lair  price.      My   scale   is 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.     I  will  send  you 
full  Information,    a  scale   on   approval    or 
book,  ■■  Reasons  for  Owninr  a  Scale"  if  you 
acklress    "JU.'^KM  lU  Pay*  The  Freifrht." 

10§  C    St.,     BiNGHAMTUN,   N.   Y. 

STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine, 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVESTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Afft's  wanted.  Write  for  cataloar. 
Box  22,  IVeaterTllle,  Ohio. 


FLOODED  STOCK  for  August. 
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Don't  Farm  More  Acres — Make 
Your  Lsuid  More  Productive 


It  is  not  the  man  with  the  largest  farm  that  makes  the  mof  t  money.    Your  neighbor 
may  be  "land  poor"  and  still  make  less  money  than  you  will  from  your  80  or  160  acres. 

The  secret  lies  in  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  your   soil.    Make   every   acre   yield  the 
highest  possible  returns  by  spreading  the  barnyard  manure  with  one  of  the 

L  H.  C  Manure  Spreaders 

The  Com  Kintf  Return  Apron  Spreader 

The  Cloverlear  Endless  Apron  Spreader 

The  Kemp  20th  Century  Return  Apron  Spreader 

Any  one  of  these  machines  will  double  the  value  of  the  manure  by  making  it  go  farther  and  by  placing 
it  on  the  land  in  such  a  condition  that  none  of  it  will  be  wasted. 
And    because    the     machine 


doubles  the  value  of  tlfe  manure, 
it  will  shortly  double  the  produc- 
ing power  of  your  land. 

Remember  that  farming  more 
acres  to  produce  larger  crops 
means  more  fencing,  more  seed, 
more  labor,  more  wages  and  more 
wear  on  machinery.  Take  <he 
short  cut  to  larger  crops  by  in- 
vesting in  the  machine  that  will 
double  the  yield  of  the  land  you 
are  now  farming. 

Can  you  buy  a  farm  machine 
that  would  be  a  better  investment? 

Call  and  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  local  agent  handling  one 
ofthel.  H  C.  linesof  spreaders.  He 
will  supply  you  with  catalogs  and 
full  particulars.  Or.  if  you  will 
write  us.  we  will  gladly  supply 
any  further    information   desired. 

linUNATIONAL  HARVESTER   COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorpo  rated) 

U.  S.A. 
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NATIONAL   IRRIGATION   CON- 
GRESS. 


Continent-wide  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  problems  relating  to 
deep  waterways,  forestry,  conserva- 
tion of  the  country's  resources,  good 
roads  and  homebuilding,  to  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  17th  session  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress  in  Spo- 
kane, August  9  to  14,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  attendance 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  repre- 
sentative in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Railroad  presidents,  financiers, 
scientists,  government  officials,  en- 
gineers and  practical  men  in  other 
lines  of  activity,  have  accepted  places 
on  the  program,  and  advices  on  hand 
show  that  there  will  be  from  4,500  to 
5.000  delegates,  including  farmers, 
orchardists,  truck  gardeners  and  vis- 
itors from  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Ok- 
lahoma, Texas,  Utah,  Colorado,  the 
Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  California  and 
points  in  Canada,  and  as  many  more 
from  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia  and  Alber- 
ta. There  will  also  be  delegations 
from  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  other  states. 


R.  Insinger,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  control,  has  letters  from  twenty- 
five  governors  of  states  and  terri- 
tories, west  and  south  of  Chicago, 
saying  they  will  be  present  one  or 
more  days,  and  representatives  from 
Europe,  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, China  and  Japan  arc  expected 
to-  remain  throughout  the  week. 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
high  in  price.  In  Mexico,  all  three 
conditions  exist.  Besides,  the  butter 
made  by  natives  is  unsalted,  and  is 
sold  wrapped  in  cornhusks.  Its  keep- 
ing quality  is  even  below  that  of  a 
great  deal  of  our  western  butter.  In 
Mexico  City  most  of  the  butter  is 
imported  from  Kansas,  but  the  supply 
does  not  come  anywhere  near  meet- 
ing the  demand,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stantly   growing    market. 

Refrigeration  facilities  are  very 
poor,  too,  which  complicates  the  situ- 
ation; but  there  are  rumors  of  the 
establishment  of  a  large  ice  making 
plant. 

(Continued  from  Page  i) 
cannot  compete  for  rewards  or  recog- 
nition against  those  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  certain  breeds  of  live  stock, 
or  who  give  their  attention  to  poul- 
try for  instance,  earning  their  living 


as    bankers,    brokers,    steel    magnates 
or  in   some  other  outside  way. 


THE  REMEDY. 


This  is  true  too,  but  for  these  very 
reasons  farmers  themselves  should 
take  a  more  active  and  vigorous  part 
in  the  management  of  fairs.  They 
should  get  into  touch  with  conditions; 
find  out  what  is  really  needed  in  the 
way  of  change  and  improvement,  and 
see  that  wise  changes  are  made  that 
will  put  the  general  farmer  on  a  more 
equitable  basis  and  bring  him  back 
into  line.  We  must  remember  that 
though  specializing  has  made  great 
strides  the  general  farmer  is  still  tre- 
mendously in  the  majority. 


THE  OLD  COUNTRY  FAIR 
IDEA  GOOD. 


There  is  an  old  saying  that  "young 
men  think  old  men  are  fools,  but  old 
men  know  the  young  men  to  be  so." 
Some  of  the  older  fellows   still  stick 
to    the    belief   that   the     oia    country 
fair,  properly  modified  to  suit  chang- 
ed     conditions      of        transportation, 
would  do  more  real  good  for  farmers 
than  the  great  shows  of  to-day. 


A         '■ 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  a  Gasoline  Engine  Without  It 


The  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecting  the  right  engine  are  :  what  will  it  cost  to  run 
the  engine — (1)  how  much  gasoline  does  it  use;  (2)  how  many  parts  are  there  to  get  out  of 
order;  (3)  what  will  the  repairs  cost;  (4)  will  the  mixer  always  work;  (5)  will  the  gasoline 
pump  get  out  of  order;  (6)  if  water  is  left  in  the  engine  and  it  freezes,  what  will  have  to  be 
replaced;   (7)   if  it  is  guaranteed,  what  is  the  guarantee  worth. 


THE  OLDS  ENGINE 

la   the   most   economical    engrlne    to   run 

(1)  the  gasoline  cost  Is  very  low  because  the  new 
Sealer  mixer  automatically  makes  exactly  the  right 
mixture  of  gas  and   air   all   the   time. 

(2)  it  is  the  simplest  because  it  has  no  small  deli- 
cate parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment. 

(3)  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying  any  repairs 
for  one  year  because  we  make  the  following  propo- 
sition. 

\*'e  a^ree  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  part 
of    an    Olda    Engine    that    breakn    or    becomes 
worn,    from     AWY       CAUSE       WHATSOEVER, 
within   one  year   from   date  of  ahlpment,   pro- 
vided the  replacement  1m  one  you  think  Hhnuld 
be     borne    by     the     manufacturer.      YOU     ARE 
TO    BE    THE    OM.Y    JUDGE.      There    1m    to    be 
no  arirument,  no  delay  In  retnmlnfs  old   part* 
and  icettinK  new  ones,  yon  decide  and  I  abide 
by    your    dcolMlon. 
This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you  the  first  year 
when   99   per   cent,   of   your   troubles   would   naturally 
come. 

(4)  The  Seagar  mixer  has  no  moTlns  parta— once 
adjusted  it  is  adjusted   for  a  lifetime. 

(5)  The  Olda  Type  A  Enfdne  ha«  no  Kaaollae  pnmp. 
The  piMton  ancks  the  Baaollne  Into  the  mixer  anto- 
■Mtlcally. 

(6)  The  Olds  water  Jacket  Is  a  separate  casting. 
In  case  of  freezing  this  part  alone  can  be  replaced 
at  slight  expense,  instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole 
engine  bed  and  cylinder. 

(7)  A  guarantee  is  limited  by  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  the  concern  making  it.  Ask  your  banker 
whether  we  are  good  for  what  we  say. 

There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are  painted 
Just  as  prettily  as  ours,  and  their  catalogues  contain 
many  tempting  claims,  and  make  many  attractive 
promises,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  claimed 
and  promised  about  other  gasoline  engines  selling  at 
all  kinds  of  prices,  we  have  been  making  steadily  for 
80  yeara  an  engine  that  has  become  the  atandard  of 
the  world.  ^,  , 

An  engine  that  is  as  finely  built  as  the  Olds,  that 
has  Olds  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  back- 
ed by  our  kind  of  guarantee,  or  with  a  record  of  so 
many  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  could  not  be 
sncceMnftallr   ■•M    for   any   learn    than    our   price. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  them  in  its 
military  posts,  government  work  of  spraying  and  Ir- 


Every  man  has  a  hobby.  Mine  is  building  en- 
gines that  are  so  good  the  user  will  want  his  neigh- 
bor to  have  one.  I  insist  on  every  Olds  engine  be- 
coming an   Olds   Salesman. 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to  look  good; 
I  never  built  cheap  goods  and  never  will.  When  I 
took  hold  of  this  business  my  task  was  easy  because 
I  did  not  have  to  start  a  new  concern.  It  had  al- 
ready gone  through  over  twenty  years  of  success. 
The  Olds  Engine  was  a  magnificent  engine,  but  now 
it  is  100  ppr  cent,  better  than  ever  before — better  ma- 
terial; better  mixer;  no  gasoline  pump;  automobile 
quality  cylinder;  Jump  spark  ignition — five  parts  only, 
all  of  which  are  stationary — instead  of  thirty  moving 
parts  as  in  the  old  style  igniters;  removable  valves; 
simplicity;  three  separate  inspections;  economy  and 
certainty  of  operation. 

Everyone  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds  Engine — 
he  cannot  help  it.  I  care  more  for  having  a  pleased 
Olds  user  than  I  do  to  sell  a  large  number  of  engines. 
Every  user  of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied — . 
will  not  have  any  other  kind  of  a  customer. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  be  in  perfect 
running  order  when  It  leaves  the  factory.  I  know 
the  engine  you  get  is  all  right  and  that  the  high 
Olds  standard  is  maintained.  It  is  the  best  you  can 
buy,    whether   you    pay    more    or    less    than    the    Olds 

J.  B.   SEAGER,  Gen.  Mgr. 
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J.  B.  SEAGCR,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Seager  Engine  WorKs 

Formerly    Olda    Gaa    Power    Co. 

Main  Office  <Bl  Factory,  lOlO  Seager  St 

LANSING,    MICHIGAN. 


rigating,  because  the  Olds  Engines  have  stood  the 
most  severe  tests   they  could  put  them   to. 

Every  farmer  who  requires  an  engine  can  afford 
an  Olda  Engine.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  cheap  ma- 
chine of  any  kind,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olda 
Is  only  a  slight  per  cent,  over  what  It  costs  us  to 
build  them  right.  We  make  so  many  in  a  year  we 
can  afford  to  have  our  percentage  of  profit  small. 
You  are  really  getting  an  engine  of  the  very  higheat 
poMalble  quality  at  the  right  price.  In  fact  you  get 
all  your  money's  worths-one  hundred  cents  worth 
for  every  dollar.  , 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tell!"  you  Just  what 
you  should  know  about  an  engine.  Write  for  it  today 
before  you   forget   It. 

Write  me  personally  telling  me  what  you  want  the 
engine  to  do.  and  you  will  get  a  personal  letter  from 
me  that  will  give  you  the  facts  you  want.  To  save 
time  you  can   write   to   my   nearest  representative. 

OLDS     GAS    POA^'ER    COMPANY    BRANCHES 

ROSTOV — R.   W.   Hart BcTcrly   St. 

PHIUADEUPHIA — Mallalleu  A  Conrey  1803  Market  St. 
BINGHAMTON,   N.   Y. — 

R.  H.  Deyo  A  Co.,- 40  Waahlngton  St. 

KWSAS    CITY — Freeman    Field "W.    11th    St. 

OMAHA,    NEB. — \V.    S.    Weaver Farnnn    St. 

MINNEAPOLIS — E.    S.    Wood So.    Third    St. 
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EVIDENTLY   THE    COMPLAINT 
OF  MAN  ON  SALARY. 


"The  egg  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  probably 
averaged  not  far  from  one  and  three- 
quarters  billion  dozen  a  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
the  'mean  farm  price  of  eggs' 
throughout  the  country  in  1899  as 
11.15  cents  a  dozen  and  in  1908  as 
18.3  cents  a  dozen.  At  those  rates 
the  farm  value  of  this  estimated  av- 
erage would  be  $195,000,000  for  1899 
and  $320,000,000  for  1908,  an  increase 
of  $125,000,000,  or  nearly  65  per  cent. 
The  difference  in  retail  prices  is  pro- 
bably considerably  more  than  that. 

This  means  that  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  eggs  the  American  consumers 
are  paying  to-day  about  $125,000,000 
more  than  they  paid  ten  years  ago. 
It  at  once  suggests  the  question  of 
cost  of  production  and  profits  to  the 
producer.  Does  it  cost  a  hen  65  per 
cent,  more  to  lay  an  egg  to-day  than 
it  did  ten  years  ago?  Unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  industry  has  been 
materially  affected  by  increased  cost 
of  raw  materials  or  increased  wages 
no  other  inference  is  open  save  that 
the  American  consumer  is  the  victim 
of  rapacity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
cannot  be  collectively  denounced  as 
a  "predatory  class,"  although  their 
"greed"  in  no  way  differs  from  that 
of  "trust  magnates."  An  increase  of 
65  per  cent,  in  railway  rates  would 
almost  precipitate  a  revolution.  Such 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  barbed 
wire  or  nails  or  shovels  would  lead  to 
widespread  demand  for  instant  con- 
trol and  regulation  by  Federal  au- 
thority. The  average  price  of  sugar, 
said  to  be  a  trust  product,  was  .04924 
cents  a  pound  in  1899  and  .04940  in 
1908.  The  "mean  farm  price"  of  eggs 
not  a  trust  product,  was  11. 15  cents  a 
dozen  in  1899  and  18.3  in  1908.  For 
their  eggs  and  for  their  sugar  the 
people  now  spend  about  the  same 
number  of  dollars. 

A  few  days  ago  The  N.  Y.  Sun 
showed  American  consum;^rs  now 
pay  about  $35,000,000  a  year  more 
for  their  pork,  lard  and  bacon  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  To  that 
may  be  added  $125,000,000  a  year  for 


eggs  and  about  $90,000,000  for  pota- 
toes. Beans,  selling  at  $1.4531  a 
bushel  in  1899,  were  quoted  at  $2.3198 
in    1908. 

No  wonder  that  farmers  buy  auto- 
mobiles, that  banks  are  stuffed  with 
farmers'  money.  The  consumers  ap- 
pear to  have  contributed  to  those  en- 
terprises during  the  last  ten  years 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  eggs, 
hundreds  of  millions  more  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  potatoes,  and 
still  other  huge  sums  in  the  increas- 
ed price  of  other  farm  products.  It 
is  highly  gratifying  to  be  told  that 
the  farm  products  of  last  year  were 
valued  at  not  less  than  $7,778,000,000, 
or  nearly  double  the  value  of  pro- 
ducts in  1899.  The  wage  earners  and 
the  salary  earners  contemplate  those 
figures  with  less  satisfaction  than 
docs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
their  view  of  the  case  there  is  repre- 
sented not  only  an  enlarged  volume 
of  products  but  a  greatly  increased 
unit  price  with  its  resultant  increase 
in  cost  of  living.  The  increase  in 
volume  of  product  is  probably  not 
more  than  one-third  the  increase  in 
total  value.  The  consumer  pays  the 
difference  and  there  is  no  trust,  no 
little  group  of  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth"  about  which  he  can  complain. 
He  pays  because  he  must  eat. 

Has  the  tariff  caused  this  increase 
in  the  price  of  pork,  lard,  flour,  eggs, 
potatoes  and  other  commodities  of 
d.iily  and  necessary  consumption? 
Will  the  new  tariff  effect  any  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  those  commodi- 
tics? 

The  man  on  salary  has  a  legitimate 
complaint.  It  is  not,  however, 
against  the  farmer,  but  rather  against 
his    employer,    and    himself. 

It  certainly  docs  cost  the  farmer 
more  today  to  produce  an  egg,  and 
to  grow  and  raise  everything  else  on 
the  farm.  Just  how  much  more  we 
do  not  know,  and  have  no  other  basis 
on  which  to  figure  it  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  than  the  fact  that  on  an 
average  the  selling  price  of  any  arti- 
cle can  not  run  any  more  than  a  fair 
profit  above  the  cost  of  production 
and   selling. 

For   years    and    years     the    farmer 


carried  his  business  on  at  an  actual 
loss,  figured  in  any  way  a  commer- 
cial man  would  figure  it.  Of  late, 
prices  have  advanced  and  the  farmer 
is  able  to  make  a  profit;  not  in  any 
instance  an  exaggerated  profit,  but 
only  a  fair  profit,  lower,  we  will  guar- 
antee, than  the  majority  of  manufac- 
turers are  satisfied  with  when  every 
element  of  cost  is  figured  in. 

Surely  no  one,  not  even  the  salaried 
man,  begrudges  the  farmer  a  profit. 

We  know  a  farm  that  represents 
an  investment  of  $12,000.  The  own- 
er has  told  us  that  he  is  able  to  pay 
as  he  goes,  including  interest,  feed 
and  clothe  his  wife  and  children,  and 
give  them  an  occasional  treat,  and  to 
take  a  few  days  off  himself  each  fall, 
and  still  save  on  an  average  $400  a 
year.  These  are  the  facts  in  regard 
to    thousands    of    farmers. 

Is  that  too  much?  He  is  up  every 
morning  by  five  o'clock  and  in  bed 
by  nine.  lie  works  hard,  and  with 
his  head,  and  yet  his  net  profit  is  ex- 
actly three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Is  there  a  manufacturer  with  a  like 
investment,  anywhere  in  our  land  that 
would  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a 
margin  of  profit?  By  the  time  the 
average  thrifty  farmer  has  his  farm 
paid  for.  he  and  his  wife  have  grown 
old,  and  too  frequently  the  property 
iConpiaded    on    Pnfce    ]A| 


ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIBNCISS 
\%' ANTED. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man.  and 
liired  grlrl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether  old 
or  youni?,  ♦<*c.ldent8.  experiences,  trials, 
perplexltie.s.  and  pleasures  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  instruction  and 
amusement  to  tiie  rest  of  us.  Let  us 
know  about  them.  Sign  your  name  or 
not.  as  you  see  fit.  but  let's  unite  to 
make  this  the  best  farm,  home  paper 
ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can.  without  Inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending:  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  2.'>  cents  each,  or  one  at 
one  dollar  for  five  years,  we  will  re- 
new your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 
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VILLAGE  FARM  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  OUT  FOR  GLORY 

Mr.  H.  V.  Prentice's  Unbeaten  Lucy's  Champion  and  a  Few  of  the 

Females  in  the  Show  Herd. 


Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 


HIS  year's  show  rings, 
east  and  west,  will  sure- 
ly have  a  "battle  royal" 
fought  out  in  them,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  show 
herds  of  the  east  will  go 
west  to  strive  for  added 
honors.  This  is  the  Jersey  herd  of 
Mr.  Harry  V.  Prentice,  owned  at 
Village  Farm,  just  outside  of  the  city 
of   Worcester,    Mass. 

.Ml  who  read  the  stock  papers  know 
of  the  wonderful  show  bull,  unbeaten 
in  the  show  ring  so  far,  Lucy's  Cham- 
pion, Imp.,  bought  by  Mr.  Prentice 
at  the  Cooper  sale  of  1908.  This 
bull  is  a  son  of  Oxford  Lad,  who  has 
been  dead  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  out  of  Eminent's  Lucy  Belle, 
who  was  a  prize  winner  on  the  Is- 
land of  Jersey,  and  whose  udder 
measured  78  inches  when  filled.  His 
breeding  is  of  the  top  notch  of  quali- 
ty, and  individually  he  is  doubtless 
the  handsomest  Jersej'  bull  living  to- 
day in  this  country. 

Of  great  length  anu  depth  of  body, 
he  carries  himself  most  majestically, 
and  has  an  unusually  handsome  head 
and  a  wonderful  crest.  He  is  set  on 
short  legs,  is  excellently  ribbed,  has 
a  hide  like  a  glove,  and  long,  well 
set  rudimcntaries.  1  have  not  seen 
him  in  some  months,  but  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  seen  him 
lately  that  he  is  handsomer  than  lie 
was  last  year,  if  that  is  possible.  Un- 
less the  fact  that  Lucy's  Champion  is 
to  be  exhibited  scares  other  exhibi- 
tors out  of  the  ring,  the  aged  bull 
class  will  be  a  hot  one  and  the  jndc- 
ing  well  worth  seeinjr.  Champion's 
competitors  should  be  Stockwell. 
Royal  Majesty.  Derry's  Golden  Lad 
:iml  perhaps  Jolly  Jack,  a  son  of  the 
great  Island  bull  Golden  Jollv.  which 
.Mr.    Council    has   lately   imported. 

Golden  >Taid  of  Oaklands,  Imp.,  is 
another  winner  belonging  to  Mr. 
Prentice.  First  in  her  class  at  Wor- 
cester and  Syracuse  last  year,  and 
second  at  Brockton,  being  beaten  by 
.-•  Drenmwold  cow  from  the  Thos.  W, 
Lawson  Company's  herd.  Golden 
Maid  is  of  the  palest  golden-fawn 
color,  almost  cream  color,  and  with 
her  limpid,  dark  eyes,  .md  black  muz- 
zle, her  dainty,  tapering  horns,  deer- 
Ike-limbs  and  graceful  switch,  makes 
a  pictnn*  of  bovine  beauty  hard  to 
match.  She  has  a  perfectly  straight 
brick,  a  deep  paunch,  well  sprung  ribs, 
depth  of  flank,  and  a  rarely  beautiful 
udder  of  large  size  and  great  length 
and  depth,  ornamented  by  teats  of 
good  size  and  placing.  She  is  a  work- 
er as  well  as  a  beauty,  as  she  is  milk- 
iner  at  the  present  writing  46  lbs.  a 
day. 

A  cow  well  worth  seeing  in  tin- 
show  riivtr.  who  was  not  in  last  year. 
i-  Maitland  Julia.  Imn..  a  broken-col- 
ored animal  of  perfect  dairy  lines, 
long.  deep,  of  great  constitution,  with 


a  large  and  splendidly  shaped  udder. 
She  is  a  cow  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Cooper 
set  great  store  by,  and  if  anyone 
knows  a  great  cow,  he  does.  Her 
usual  yield  when  fresh  and  for  some 
time  after,  is  50  lus.,  and  on  July  12 
of  this  year,  she  miiKed  53  lbs.  Mr. 
Prentice  does  not  force  his  cattle, 
e-ther. 

Mabel's     Poet's     Prioe,     who     was 
Champion    cow   at    Brockton,    1906,  is 


would  not  stand  a  pretty  gooa  show 
of   winning   a    ribbon    anywhere. 

To  house  this  herd  Mr.  Prentice 
runs  three  farms,  Village  Farm,  Ken- 
dall Farm,  and  Liberty  Farm,  the 
latter  for  storage  purposes.  Here, 
last  November,  I  saw  great  beets, 
tons  of  them,  piled  like  cordwood  in 
the  cellars,  to  feed  the  herd,  as  no 
silage   is   used. 

The  barns  are  all  light,  clean,  well 


STOCKWELLS  GOLDEN   GATE. 
One   of   Mr.    Prentice's    Be.st    Heifers. 


another  aspirant  fi>r  honors  this  year. 
She  is  sired  by  the  famous  Mabel's 
Poet,  imported  by  Mr.  J  L.  Robin- 
son, of  S.  Windham.  Mo.  His  get 
li.is  found  favor  in  this  country  for 
utility  as  well  as  beauty.  Poet's 
Pride  is  remarkable  for  a  very  hand- 
some head,  broad  between  the  eyes, 
and  deeply  dished,  has  a  long,  slim 
neck  and  sharp  wither,  a  long  and 
deei>  body  and  great  paunch.  Her 
back  is  quite  level,  and  she  has  a 
great,  long,  deep,  broad  udder  and 
beautiful  teats.  She  gives  from  48 
to  50  lbs.  when  fresh. 

Two  other  show  cows  Mr.  Pren- 
tice will  probably  enter  ,ire  Mauser's 
()ueen  and  Cicero's  Cowslip  of  St. 
John. 

It  is  likely  that  the  owner  of  such 
■  herd  as  the  Village  Farm  Jerseys 
will  be  puzzled  how  to  leave  out  some 
{*\  his  cattle,  when  preparing  for  the 
shows.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
is    not    an    animal    on    the    place    that 


ventilated,  and  the  cattle  are  always 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  a  credit  to 
Mr.  Sloane,  the  superintendent,  and 
his  helpers. 

The  output  of  the  tariii  is  called 
"F»lue  Label  "  milk  and  is  delivered  in 
Worcester.  4(X)  quarts  a  day.  in  two 
spick  and  span  dark  blue  wagons, 
with  shining  plate  glass  windows. 
This  dairy  is  not  a  rich  man's  fad. 
either;  it  has  to  pay  its  way.  Mr. 
Prentice  is  a  business  man.  running 
a  large  manufacturing  plant,  and  his 
dairy  business  is  contiucted  along 
business    principles. 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the 
Prentice  home,  on  Raily  Hill,  over- 
looking the  City  of  Worcester,  the 
plans  for  which  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Prentice's  father  himself  It's  a  love- 
ly place,  but  Mr.  Prentice,  in  order 
to  i)c  nearer  his  cattle,  which  are  at 
Village  Farm,  mainly,  contemplates 
building  another. 


Page  Four. 
THE  DAIRY  FARM  PROBLEM. 


Farmer  Must  Have  More  Money  for 

His   Milk — Consumer   Must 

.Pay  More. 

Prof.  Trueman  is  the  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  "average  of  the 
State  (Connecticut)  is  probaojy  not 
much  above  4000  lbs.  per  year,  per 
c*w." 

Connecticut    is      not      alone    in    this 

cither.     Too    many      states    have    still 

unprogressive  dairy  farmers  who  milk 

scrub   herds    because    they    cannot,   or 

will  not,  see  the  necessity  of  grading 
up  by  using  a  pure  bred  bull,  and  for 
knowing  what  each  cow  in  the  herd 
is  doing. 

Great  strides  ahead  have  been  made 


year  after  year,  and  make  the  good 
cows  pay  for  them. 

Prof.  Trueman  says:  "It  seems  to 
be  imperative  that  the  dairy  farmer 
shall  receive  a  better  price  for  his 
milk  before  he  can  put  his  business 
on   a   paying  basis." 

It  is  imperative.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  as  imperative  that  the  city  con- 
sumer shall  pay  a  higher  price.  The 
dealers  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  ad- 
vanced price,  any  more  that  the  farm- 
er can  afford  to  make  milk  at  the 
present    price. 

The  whole  fault  lies  with  the  low 
price  paid  by  the  consuming  public. 
They  have  got  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  are  demanding  or  else  the  large 
companies  must  consomiatc  and  so 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  and  de- 
livery as  to  be  able  to  pay  the  farm- 
er  more. 


HOME   OF   MR.    H.  V.    PRFiNTlCE 
On    Baily    HIU.   Overlooking   the   City   of   "Worcester,    Massachusetts. 


in  this  respect  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  blame  falls  on  the  cow,  but  if 
there  were  no  scrub  dairymen,  there 
could  be  no  scrub  cows. 

The  quality  of  dairy  cows  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  their 
price,  as  it  should.  Where  $2-:,  was 
asked  for  a  grade  cow  a  half  dozen 
years  ago.  $45  is  asked  now,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cow  of  to- 
<lay  is  no  better  than  the  one  of  sev- 
en years  ago.  This  of  course  obtains 
where   scrub   bulls  are    used. 

It  was  with  surprise  that  a  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Murklie's  was  noted  (in 
the  Guernsey  sale  list,  we  think  it 
was)  that  the  New  Jersey  Station 
sells   scrub  bulls  to  dairy  farmers. 

This  is  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
eflucational  efforts  for  the  grading  up 
of  dairy  herds.  The  only  thing  to 
do  with  a  scrub  male  is  to  kill  it.  X<> 
intelligent  dairy  farmer  should  use  it. 
What  he  finds  unfit  for  his  own  use 
he  should   not   sell   to  his   neighbor. 

As  for  knowing  the  worth  of  each 
iiulividual  cow.  it  is  so  old  a  story, 
with  so  obvious  a  moral,  that  it  seetns 
wasted  time  to  mention  it.  If  a 
farmer  had  a  harvest  hand  who  loaf- 
ed most  of  his  time,  or  a  milker  who 
could  milk  only  two  cows  while  his 
fellow  milker  got  through  with  ten. 
he  would  soon  senu  him  off  as  not 
worth  his  wages.  But  he  will  keep 
cows  who   earn   less  than  their  keep. 


EASTERN    GUERNSEY      BREED- 
ERS'   ASSOCIATION    PASSES 
A  RESOLUTION  AGAINST 
THE    OLEO     AMEND- 
MENT. 


At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Fastern  fluernsey  Breeders'  .\s- 
>ociation.  held  at  the  farm  of  Messrs. 
T  W  &  I  W.  Roberts.  Bala,  Pa.,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
»  .'.ssed: 

"Whereas  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
_'.  1886.  as  amended  bv  the  act  of  May 
o.  1002.  by  which  all  oleomargarine 
shall   be  taxed  2  cents  a   lb." 

".\nd  whereas  -^uch  amendment 
would  |)crniit  all  n\vn  to  be  colf)red 
w  imitation  of  butter  on  payment  of 
_'  cents  a  lb." 

".\nd  whereas  the  plea  upon  which 
such  amendment  is  made  is  that  it 
will  give  needed  revenue  to  the 
United    States    Government." 

".\nd  whereas  the  total  amotmt  of 
oioomnrgarinr  mnnnfartured  in  tqo8 
w.-i*;  82,525.600  lbs.,  of  which  only 
,■•,652.800  lbs.  wa"*  colored,  and  the 
revenue  at  2  cents  a  pound  thereon 
woiild  only  amount  to  $1,650,512.  an 
in^iignificant   sum." 

"  \n<l  whereas  the  proposed  amend- 
nent  would  permit  the  74.072,800  lbs. 
sold  as  uncolored  olco  in  IQ08  to  be 
sold  in   imitation   of  butter." 
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"And  whereas  such  colored  oleo- 
margarijie  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public 
and  is  a  menace  to  the  dairy  inter- 
est, and  the  propos.  revenue  there- 
from   is   insignificant." 

"Be  it  resolved  by  those  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  that  we  here- 
by agree  to  oppose  any  amendment 
to  the  oleomargarine  law  by  which 
the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  is 
reduced  and  each  of  us  pleoges  him- 
self to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  defeat   the   same." 


THE    OLEO    AMENDMENT. 


What  It  Means  in   Plain  Words. 

This  resolution  is  an  advance  guard 
in  the  movement  which  is  bound  to 
result  in  defeating  the  proposed 
amendment    to   the   Oleo    Law. 

W'e  have  f>bjected  to  the  change  in 
our  earlier  issues  this  year,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  against  the  best 
interests  of  the   dairy   farmer. 

The  butter  market  deiiends  on  the 
dairy  cow:  the  soil  depends  on  the 
diiry  cow:  the  farmer  depends  on 
l)o»h.  The  more  demand  f(»r  butter, 
'he  more  dairy  cows  nnist  we  have. 
.'•nd  the  greater  the  munber.  the  great- 
er is  the  i)rosperity  of  the  farmer. 
He  can  se'l  his  butter  at  goo<i  prices, 
f -.'d  t'u'  buttermilk  to  his  pigs,  and 
<rll  the  snrnlu>i  progeny  of  his  cattle 
nt  nood  prices.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
jc  uniform  tax  goes  into  effect,  down 
w<^e.«s  the  price  of  btitter.  dairy  farm- 
rr«  gi*c  uj)  busine<<.  those  who  re- 
main in  it  cannot  liufl  a  market  for 
stock.  excet>t  at  butcher  prices,  and 
flip   IrMid    -nffers. 

The  insignificant  amonnt  of  reve- 
nue the  Government  would  get 
through  this  amendment  is  not  need- 
ed. .A  much  lart'cr  amount  could  be 
collected    by    taxing    soi  ry    of 

the  rich.  This  uniform  tax  of  2c  on 
all  oleo,  colored  or  uncolored.  is  de- 
signed simply  and  soleb-  to  allow 
the  selling  of  colored  oleo  to 
defraud  the  buying  puoiic.  as  in  the 
early  days  before  the  Grout  Bill, 
when  one  naid  for  butter,  and  got 
oleo  colored  to  imitate  butter.  It 
has  been  found  that  when  the  public 
has  to  choose  between  oleo  and  but- 
ter, too  many  buy  butter  to  suit  the 
oil    ,-ind    beef   people. 

The  effort  of  the  .-secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  that  would 
mean  serious  loss  to  the  dairy  fartn- 
ir.g  industry,  and  the  professedly 
deep  and  very  widely  advertised  con- 
cern of  the  s.nme  Government  in  the 
"uplift"  of  the  farmer,  do  not  run 
well   in   dotible   harness 

F.very  dairy  farmer  should  notify 
his  Congressman  that  he  wishes  him 
tr»    oppose    the    t)roposed    amendment. 

Don't  put  it  off;  the  oleo  men  nev- 
er put  things  off  until  next  week  or 
next  month.  Do  it  right  away,  so  that 
your  Congressman  may  know  your 
feelincfs  in  the  matter,  and  that  is 
wh.'it  he  is  in  Congress  to  voice. 


SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  DAIRY- 
ING DOES. 


Tt  brines  in  a  constant  income. 

It  gives  ronstnm  rnid  remunerative 
«mT)Ioynient 

Tt  is  the  most  prrjgressive  branch  of 
farming. 


f 


f 
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It  furnishes  a  condensed,  easily 
liandled   article   for  market. 

It  enables  the  farmer  to  divide  his 
v;ork  better. 

It  returns  satisfactory  profits  from 
an  expenditure  of  brain  energy. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  pays  better 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

It  takes  less  fertility  from  the  soil 
and  returns  more  to  it  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture. 

It  leads  to  thoughtfulness  of  the 
comfort  of  animals,  and  thus  tends  to 
morality. 


A   WONDERFUL   GUERNSEY. 

Below  is  the  yield  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames'  great  young  cow,  Dolly  Dim- 
ple,  for  ten   months: 

Month.                               Lbs.  Fat  Lb«. 

Milk,  percent.   Fat. 

Oct.    (18    days)..     927.1  4.49  41.63 

November    1898.6  4.49  85.25 

December    1909.6  4.81  91.85 

January    ..,,,....    1807.4  4-90  88.56 

February    .......    1505.8  4.53  68.20 

March    1663.1  4.66  77.50 

April     1570.9  4Q6  77.92 

^^•^y    ♦..   1531-3     5- 13      7«-56 

June    1439.2     5.45       7844 

July    13711     4  97      68.11 

Aug.   (13  days)...     549.8     5.54       30.46 

Total   (304  days).  16173.9  786.51 

If  Dolly  Dimple  keeps  on  at  this 
rate  she  will  give  Jacoba  Irene  a  tus- 
sle for  first  place  in  the  dairy  world. 
This  animal  was  bred  and  raised  at 
Langwater  Farm,  in  Mr.  Ames' 
Guernsey  herd,  and  he  may  well  be 
proud  to  own  her. 

She  is  not  alone  a  worker,  but  is  a 
very  beautiful  cow,  too.  At  Lang- 
v/ater  they  want  beauty  as  well  as 
Utility,  and  breed  that  sort  of  cow 
light  along. 


A  Guernsey  Auction  Sale. 

The  21st  of  September  will  see  a 
great  auction  sale  of  100  head  of  im- 
ported Guernseys,  at  White  Spring 
I'arm,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

This  sale  will  be  held  by  Mr.  .Al- 
fred G.  Lewis,  and  sending  into  herds 
in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
good  blood  from  the  best  families  of 
the  Island,  will  work  great  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  animals  of  the  cele- 
brated France  family  will  be  sold,  and 
as  Mr.  Lewis  has  about  cornered  this 
blood,  high  prices  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail. 


A  Late  Jersey  Importation. 
Mr.  George  G.  Council  has  in  quar- 
antine at  Quebec  a  number  of  Jerseys 
tor  the  Willowdale  Herd,  Vandalia. 
III.,  among  them  a  son  of  the  great 
(•olden  Jolly,  a  bull  highly  esteemed 
«<n  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  whose 
daughters,  in  this  country,  are  a  beau- 
tiful and  useful  lot.  Unless  I  am 
much  mistaken  there  is  but  one  other 
son  of  this  bull  in  America,  imported 
six  years  ago,  and  a  royally  hand- 
some bull  he  was.  Mr.  Council  also 
has  some  "Fairy  Boys,"  daughters  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  famous  bull,  Raleigh's 
Fair  Boy,  whom  readers  of  our  July 
issue  will  remember. 


Page  li^fc. 


The  Coming  Universal  Use  of 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


The  same  economical  considerations  which  have  already  brought 
about  the  practically  universal  use  of  creamery  and  factory  sizes  of 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  absolutely  certain  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  in  the  use  of  farm  and  dairy  sizes  of  such  machines 
within  the  next  live  years.  This  is  no  mere  advertising  claim  but  the 
simple  statement  of  a  conclusion  based  on  the  logic  of  facts  as  posi- 
tive as  to  outcome  as  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

The  same  considerations  of  greater  capacity  ;  closer  separation, 
particularly  under  hard  conditions  ;  better  quality  of  cream  and  butter; 
more  economical  operation,  and  greater  durability  are  bound  to  ulti- 
mately accomplish  the  same  result  in  the  use  of  small  as  of  large  sizes 
of  cream  separators. 

But  naturally  it  requires  longer  and  l«  vastly  more  of  an  under- 
taking to  educate  the  2,500,000  present  and  prospective  American  users 
of  farm  sizes  of  separators  as  to  the  importance  of  separator  differ- 
ences than  the  12,000  users  of  creamery  separators.  Naturally  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  a  user  appreciate  a  difference  of  $5o.-a  year  in 
results  than  a  difference  of  $1,500.-,  even  though  the  difference  of  $50.- 
may   relatively  mean   more  to  the  user   than   the   difference   of  $1,500.-. 

Again,  the  users  of  factory  or  creamery  sizes  of  separators  have  so 
much  better  sources  of  information.  The  use  of  the  separator  is  a 
busiivess  with  them.  The  results  are  known  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year,  and  what  one  user  accomplishes  is  readily  comparable  with  the 
results  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  maii>rity  of  users  of 
farm  and  dairy  sizes  of  separators  know  little  Ol  separators  and  can- 
not easily  determine  whether  their  results  are  as  good  as  they  should 
be  or  might  be  better  under  other  circumstances.  But  the  problem  is 
bound  to  linally  work  out   in  the  same  way. 

The  DE  L.WAL  factory  separator  was  invented  31  years  ago  and 
commenced  to  come  into  creamery  use  28  years  ago.  Within  a  few 
years  the  original  patents  began  to  expire.  15  years  ago  there  were  a 
dozen  makes  of  power  cream  separator.s  on  the  market.  Today  the 
use  of  DE  LAVAL  factory  machines  exceeds  98  per  cent,  and  is  almost 
literally  universal.  It  has  been  so  for  live  years.  No  effort  is  longer 
made   to  sell  any   other  make  of  power   separator. 

The  DE  LAVAL  hand  separator  was  invented  2$  years  ago  and 
commenced  to  come  into  farm  use  about  20  years  ago.  As  the  earlier 
patents  expired  there  were  more  than  30  makes  of  such  machines  on 
the  market  live  years  ago.  To-day  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  and  not 
more  than  live  which  have  S  Wle  worth  counting  at  all.  Each  year 
the  number  decreases  and  their  sales  become  fewer  and  more  difficult. 

\\  hat  is  true  in  .America  in  this  way  is  true  in  even  greater  degree 
elsewhere  througliout  the  world.  In  many  countries  the  .sale  of  DE 
L.\V.\L  machines  is  now  almost  universal.  Dollars-and-cents  differ- 
ences in  product  means  more  there  than  to  American  farmers.  The 
sale  of  cheap  "mail  order"  >eparators  has  not  been  attempted  else- 
where, and  would-be  competing  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  never 
been  so  unscrupulous  in  making  unjustilied  "claims"  that  so  many 
American  buyers  have  .ucepted  as  fact>. 

It  makes  an  AVI'.RAGI".  Dl  1T<  l-.R I'.XCh:  OF  1-1  hTY  DOLLARS 
.\  VK.\R  wheiher  the  farm  user  of  a  separator  uses  the  DK  L.-WAL 
or  some  other  kiiul.  It  will  make  that  »litference  this  year  and  «(>  on 
making  it  until  a  1)1'.  LAVAL  is  used  .\  DF'".  LAV  \L  catalogue  helps 
to  explain  this  and  i>  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  a>  well  as  an  Improved 
Die  l.AV.\L  maeliiiu-  tor  pr.ietic.il  denionxtraiion  of  n  to  any  intending 
separator   buyer. 

f>  ■ 

THE     DE  LAVAL     SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  K   Mnclison  Street 

CIIICAOO 

ijn&  WIS    Fin>ert  St. 

PHlL.AbKL.PHIA 

Jrumni  ^c  Sacramento  Sts 

■AN    FHANl'lMCO 


General  OMcesi 

165     BROADWAY, 

NEW    YORK 


•  7.VI77  WllM^mHtreet 

MONTRRAL 

14  Ml  1^  PrinceM  Street 

WINNIPBO 

107  KlfHt  Street 
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Ord«r.  Rxpri^BB  Ordtr.  lUnk  !»r*ft,  or  R«Klat«r«d  I-#t- 
ter.  On*  and  two  cent  poatac*  ■tamj^  m  S90d  con- 
dition Accoptod  for  imali  ftmounta. 


Poatal 
lo>l 
I  In 


Monojr 


CHANQR  IN  AODRBlS — Whon  ordorlnf  a  ohansa  In 
addroaii  bo  suro  to  civo  formor  at  woll  aa  proiont  ad- 
droaa. 

ADVBiiTitiM#  IIATBl— 11  e«nt«  for  «Mft  asau  Una, 
•ach  month,  i  par  cent,  dlacount  for  caah  with  order. 
Average  seven  worda  to  a  line.  Fourtaan  avata  llnaa 
to  an   Inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  firat  day 
Entered  at  the  Po»t-office  at  Oxford,  Pa 


OttR  AnvRRTtiRRi—Wa  lialltTa  itet  •¥•!▼  •ivar- 
tlaement  In  thia  paper  I*  baakad  by  a  raa»analbla 
person  Mut  to  make  doubly  aura  we  will  nafea  good 
any  Iomh  tn  paid  aubarrlbera  sustained  bf  truatlfif  anjr 
d»llberaie  swindler  advertising  In  our  eolumna.  and 
any  surh  swindler  will  ua  publlelr  aapoaed.  Wa  pro- 
tert  aubsrrlbers  against  rogu«s,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trining  diiTwrencea  between  aubaorlbara 
and  honest,  responsible  advertlaera.  Neither  will  wa 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupta  aanc- 
tlnned  by  the  courta  Notice  of  the  eomplalnt  muat 
be  s«>nt  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  tha  trana- 
artlon  and  you  must  have  mentioned  ■■••dad  Itaek 
when   writing   tha  advartlaar. 

RniToniAI.  DRPARTMRNT— The  adltora  ara  alwaya 

gind  to  f'xnnilne  manuwcrlptu  miltahlo  for  publication 
In  this  magaalna.  Photographers  are  Invited  to  aub- 
mit  photographs  of  aubjacta  pertaining  to  any  phaaa 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scrlpts  and  photographs  W  laaura  Ihalr  return.  If  thay 
are  not  acceptad. 

of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1890. 


EVIDENTLY    THE    COMPLAINT 
OF  MAN  ON  SALARY. 


"The  egg  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  has  probably 
averaged  n(»t  far  from  one  antl  three- 
quarter*  billion  dozen  a  year.  The 
Department  of  Agricniturc  reports 
the  'mean  farm  price  of  eggs* 
throughont  the  country  in  i8qq  as 
11.15  cents  a  dozen  and  in  igo8  as 
18.3  cents  a  dozen.  \\  those  rates 
the  farm  value  of  this  estimated  av- 
erage would  be  $195,000,000  for  1899 
and  $3Jo.ooo.ooo  for  1908.  an  increase 
of  $1^5.000.000,  or  nearly  65  per  cent. 
The  difference  in  retail  prices  is  pro- 
bably considerably  more  than   that. 

This  means  that  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  eggs  the  .\merican  consumers 
are    paying    to-day   about   $125,000,000 
nore    than   they    paid    ten   years   ago. 
It   at    once    suggests    the    question    of 
cost  of  prmhiction  and  profits  to  the 
producer.     Does  it  cost   a  hen  65  per 
cmA,  IMWe  to  lay  an  egg  to-day  than 
it  did  ten   years  ago?     Unless   it  can 
be  .shown  that   the  industry  has  been 
materially   affected   by   increased   cost 
9i  faw   materials  or  increased   wages 
no  other  inference   is  open   save  that 
the  .American  consumer  is  the  victim 
©f  rapacity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
dnnot    be    collectively    denounced    as 
a    "predatory    class,"      although    their 
"greed"   in   no  way   differs   from    that 
of  "trust   magnates."     An  increase  of 
65   per   cent,    in    railway    rates    would 
almost  precipitate  a  revolution.     Such 
an    increase    in    the      price    of   barbed 
wire  of  n.iils  or  shovels  wcuild  lead  to 
widespread    demand    for    instant    con- 
trol   and    regulation    by    Federal    au- 
thority.    The  average  price  of  sugar, 
said  to  be  a  trust  product,  was  .04924 
cents  a   pouml    in    1899  and    .04940  in 
igrt.     The  "mean  farm  price"  of  eggs 
not  a  trust  product,  was  11.15  cents  a 
dozen  in    1899  and    18.3  in    1908.     For 
their    eggs    and    for    their    sugar    the 
people    now    spend    about    the    same 
number  of  dollars, 

.\  few  days  ago  The  N.  Y.  Sun 
showed  American  consumers  now 
^y  about  $.^5,000,000  a  year  more 
for  their  pork,  lard  and  bacon  than 
they  did  a  few  years  ago.  To  that 
may  bf  lidded  $i2j;,ooo,ooo  a  year  for 


eggs  and  about  $90,000,000  for  pota- 
toes. Beans,  selling  at  $i.453i  • 
bushel  in  1899.  were  quoted  at  $2.3t^ 
in    1908. 

No  w»inder  that   farmers  buy  auto- 
mobiles,  that    banks   are    stuffed    with 
farmers'    money.     The    consumers   ap- 
pear to  h.ive  contributed  to  those  en- 
terprises   during    the      last    ten    years 
several    hundred    millions    of     dollars 
in    the    increase   of  the   price   of  eggs, 
hundreds  of  millions  more  in   the  in- 
crease  of  the   price   of   potatoes,   and 
still   other  huge   sums   in   the   increas- 
ed  price   of   other   farm   products.     It 
is    highly    gratifying    to    he    told    that 
the   farm   products   of   last   year   were 
valued   at   not   less  than  $7,778,000,000, 
or    nearly    double    the    value    of    pro- 
ilucts  in  1899.     The  wage  earners  and 
the   salary   earners  contemplate   those 
figures    with      less      satisfaction    than 
docs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   In 
their  view  of  the  case  there  is  reprc- 
sente«l    not    only   an    enlarged    volimie 
of    products    hut    a    greatly    increased 
unit    price    with    its   resultant    increase 
in    cost    of   living.       The    increase    in 
volutne    of    product    is    probably    not 
more    than    one-third    the   increase    in 
total    value.     The   consumer  pays   the 
difference    and    there    is    no    trust,    no 
little    group   of   "malefactors   of    great 
wealth"  about  which  he  can  complain. 
He  pays  because  he  must  eat. 

Has  the  tariff  caused  this  increase 
in  the  price  of  pork,  lard,  flour,  eggs, 
p<natoes  and  other  commodities  of 
d.iily  and  necessary  consumption? 
Will  the  new  tariff  effect  any  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  those  commodi- 
ties? 

The  man  on  salary  has  a  legitimate 
complaint.  It       is      not,      however, 

against  the  farmer,  but  rather  against 
his    employer,    and    himself. 

It  certainly  does  cost  the  farmer 
more  today  to  produce  an  egg,  and 
to  grow  and  raise  everything  else  on 
the  farm.  Just  how  much  more  we 
do  not  know,  and  have  no  other  basis 
on  which  to  figure  it  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  than  the  fact  that  on  an 
average  the  selling  price  of  any  arti- 
cle can  not  run  any  more  than  a  fair 
profit  above  the  cost  of  production 
and    selling. 

For   years    and    years     the    farmer 


carried  his  business  on  at  an  actual 
loss,  figured  in  any  way  a  commer- 
cial man  would  figure  it.  Of  late, 
prices  have  advanced  and  the  farmer 
is  able  to  make  a  profit;  not  in  any 
instance  an  exaggerated  profit,  but 
only  a  fair  profit,  lower,  we  will  guar- 
antee, than  the  majoritv  of  manufac- 
turers are  satisfied  with  when  every 
element  of  cost  is  figured  in. 

Surely  no  one,  not  even  the  salaried 
man,  begrudges  the  farmer  a  profit. 

We  know  a  farm  that  represents 
an  investment  of  $12,000.  The  own- 
er has  told  us  that  he  is  able  to  pay 
as  he  goes,  including  interest,  feed 
and  clothe  his  wife  and  children,  and 
give  them  an  occasional  treat,  and  to 
take  a  few  days  off  himself  each  fall, 
and  still  save  on  an  average  $400  a 
year.  These  are  the  facts  in  regard 
to    thousands    of    farmers. 

Is  that  too  much?  He  is  up  every 
morning  by  five  o'clock  and  in  bed 
by  nine.  He  works  hard,  and  with 
his  head,  and  yet  his  net  profit  is  ex- 
actly three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

Is  there  a  manufacturer  with  a  like 
investment,  anywhere  in  our  land  that 
would  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a 
margin  of  profit?  By  the  time  the 
average  thrifty  farmer  has  his  farm 
paid  for.  he  and  his  wife  have  grown 
old,  and  too  frequently  the  property 
(CoBolnded    on    Paice    1ft) 


ARTICLES    A!VD    EXPRRIEWCEi 
IV  ANTED. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  In  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man.  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  In  the  country,  whether  old 
or  younfr.  kwidents,  experiences,  trials, 
perpl«*xitie8,  and  pleasures  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  Instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us 
know  about  them.  Sign  your  name  or 
not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite  to 
make  this  the  best  farm,  home  paper 
ever   turned  out. 

When  you  can.  without  Inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  one  at 
one  dollar  for  five  years,  we  will  re- 
new your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 


1 


RLOODKD  ITOCK  for  Itpttmbar.  P«f«  Thr—. 

VILLAGE  FARM  HERD  OF  JERSEYS  OUT  FOR  GLORY 

Mr.  H.  V.  Prentice's  Unbeaten  Luc/s  Champion  and  a  Few  of  the 

Females  in  the  Show  Herd. 


Written  for  71%  Ewlcni  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 


HIS  year's  ?»how  rings, 
east  and  we^t,  will  sure- 
ly have  a  "hattle  royal* 
fi»ught  out  in  them,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  show 
hcrd.s  of  the  east  will  go 
west  to  strive  for  added 
honors  Thiji  is  the  Jersey  herd  of 
Mr.  Harry  V.  Prentice,  owned  at 
Village  Farm,  just  outside  of  the  city 
of    Worcester,    Mass. 

All  who  read  the  stock  papers  know 
of  the  wfindcrful  show  hull,  unbeaten 
in  the  show  ring  so  far,  I^ucy's  Cham- 
pion, Imp.,  bought  by  Mr.  Prentice 
at  the  Cooper  sale  of  1908.  This 
hull  is  a  sfin  of  Oxff)rd  Lad.  who  has 
been  dead  but  a  comparatively  short 
time,  out  of  Eminent's  Lucy  Belle, 
who  was  a  prize  winner  on  the  Is- 
land of  Jersey,  and  whose  udder 
measured  78  inches  when  tilled.  His 
breeding  is  of  the  top  notch  of  quali- 
ty, and  individually  he  is  doubtless 
the  handsomest  Jersey  bull  living  to- 
day in  this  country. 

Of  great  length  anu  depth  of  body, 
he  carries  himself  most  majestically, 
and  has  an  unusually  handsome  head 
and  a  wonderful  crest.  He  is  set  on 
short  legs,  is  excellently  ribbed,  has 
a  hide  like  a  glove,  and  long,  well 
set  rudimentaries.  I  have  not  seen 
him  in  some  months,  but  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  seen  him 
lately  that  he  is  handsomer  than  he 
was  last  year,  if  that  is  possible.  Un- 
less the  fact  that  Lucy's  Champion  is 
to  be  exhibited  scares  other  exhibi- 
tors out  of  the  ring,  the  aged  bull 
class  will  be  a  hot  one  and  the  jiulc- 
ing  well  worth  seeing.  Champion's 
competitors  should  be  Stockwell. 
Royal  Majesty.  Derry's  Golden  Lad 
nnrl  perhaps  Jolly  Jack,  a  son  of  the 
great  Island  bull  Golden  Jollv.  which 
Mr.    Council    has    lately   imported. 

Golden  Maid  of  Oaklands,  Imp.,  is 
another  winner  belonging  to  Mr. 
Prentice.  First  in  her  class  at  W^or- 
cester  and  Syracuse  last  year,  and 
second  Pt  Brockton,  being  beaten  by 
.I  Dreamwold  cow  from  the  Thos.  W. 
T,awson  Company's  herd.  Golden 
Maid  is  nf  the  palest  golden-fawn 
color,  almost  cream  color,  and  with 
her  limpid,  dark  eyes,  and  black  muz- 
zle, her  dainty,  tapering  horns,  deer- 
Ike-limbs  and  graceful  switch,  makes 
a  pictur<"  of  bovine  beauty  hard  to 
match.  She  has  a  perfectly  straight 
b.»ck.  a  deep  naunch.  well  sprung  ribs, 
depth  of  flank,  and  a  rarely  beautiful 
udder  of  large  size  and  great  length 
and  depth,  ornamented  by  teats  of 
good  size  and  placing.  She  is  a  work- 
er as  well  as  a  beauty,  as  she  is  milk- 
ing at  the  present  writing  46  lbs.  a 
day 

.\  c<)\v  well  worth  seeing  in  the 
show  ring,  who  was  not  in  last  year, 
i<  Maitland  Julia,  Tmn..  a  broken-col- 
ored animal  of  perfect  dairy  lines, 
long,  deep,  of  great  constitution,  with 


a  large  and  sptendidty  shaped  tidder. 
She  is  a  cow  that  Mr.  T.  S,  Cooper 
•et  great  store  by,  and  if  anyone 
knows  a  great  cow,  he  does.  Her 
usual  yield  when  fresh  and  for  some 
time  after,  is  50  .oa.,  and  on  July  12 
of  this  year,  she  miiKed  53  lbs.  Mr. 
Prentice  does  not  force  his  cattle, 
c'lher. 

.Mabel's     Poet's     Priue,     who     was 
Champion   cow   at    Brockton,    1906,  is 


would  not  stand  a  pretty  goou  show 
of    winning   a    ribbon   anywhere. 

To  house  this  herd  Mr.  Prentice 
runs  three  farms.  Village  Farm,  Ken- 
dall Farm,  and  Liberty  Farm,  the 
latter  for  storage  purposes.  Here, 
last  November,  I  saw  great  beets, 
tons  of  them,  piled  like  cordwood  in 
the  cellars,  to  feed  the  herd,  as  no 
silage   is   used. 

The  barns  are  all  light,  clean,  well 


STOCKWELLS  GOLDEN   GATE. 
One  of  Mr.    Prentice's   Best   Heifers. 


another  aspirant  for  honors  this  year. 
She  is  sired  by  the  famous  ^L'lbe^s 
Poet,  imported  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robin- 
son, of  S.  Windham,  Me.  His  get 
has  found  favor  in  this  country  for 
utility  as  well  as  beauty.  Poet's 
Pride  is  remarkable  for  a  very  hand- 
some head,  broad  between  the  eyes, 
and  deeply  dished,  has  a  long,  slim 
neck  and  sharp  wither,  a  long  and 
deep  body  and  great  naunch.  Her 
back  is  quite  level,  and  she  has  a 
great,  long,  deep,  broad  udder  and 
beautiful  teats.  She  gives  from  48 
to  50  lbs.  when  fresh. 

Two  other  show  cows  Mr.  Pren- 
tice will  probably  enter  are  Mauser's 
Oucen  and  Cicero's  Cowslip  of  St. 
John. 

It  is  likely  that  the  owner  of  such 
herd  as  the  Village  Farm  Jerseys 
will  be  puzzled  how  to  leave  out  some 
of  his  cattle,  when  preparing  for  the 
shows.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
i;,    not    an   animal    on   the    place   that 


ventilated,  and  the  cattle  are  always 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  a  credit  to 
Mr.  Sloane,  the  superintendent,  and 
his  helpers. 

The  output  of  the  farm  is  called 
"Blue  Label"  milk  and  is  delivered  in 
Worcester.  400  quarts  a  day,  in  two 
spick  and  span  dark  blue  wagons, 
with  shining  plate  glass  windows. 
This  dairy  is  not  a  rich  man's  fad, 
either;  it  has  to  pay  its  way.  Mr. 
Prentice  is  a  business  man,  running 
a  large  manufacturing  plant,  and  his 
dairy  business  is  conuucted  along 
business    principles. 

One   of  our   illustrations   shows  the 
Prentice    home,    on    Baily    Hill,    over- 
lo»)king    the    City    of    Worcester,    the 
plans    for   which    were   drawn   by    Mr. 
Prentice's   father  himself.     It's  a  love- 
ly   place,   but    Mr.    Prentice,   in    order 
to   De  nearer  his  cattle,  which  are  at 
Village    Farm,   mainly,     contemplates 
building  another. 


Page  Four. 
THE  DAIRY  FARM  PROBLEM. 


Farmer  Must  Have  More  Money  for 

His   Milk— Consumer   Must 

.Pay  More. 

Prof.  Trucman  is  the  authority  for 
tlic  statement  that  the  "average  of  the 
State  (Connecticut)  is  probauiy  not 
much    above   4000   lbs.    per   year,    per 

C«'W." 

Connecticut  is  not  alone  in  this 
either.  Too  many  states  have  still 
unprogressive  dairy  farmers  who  milk 
scrub  herds  because  they  cannot,  or 
will  not.  see  the  necessity  of  grading 
up  by  using  a  pure  breU  bull,  and  for 
knowing  what  each  cow  in  the  herd 
is  doing. 

Great  strides  ahead  have  been  made 


year   after   year,   and   make   the   good 
cows  pay   for  them. 

Prof.  Trueman  says:  "It  seems  to 
be  imperative  that  the  dairy  farmer 
shall  receive  a  better  price  for  his 
milk  before  he  can  put  his  business 
on   a   paying  basis." 

It  is  imperative.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  as  imperative  that  the  city  con- 
sumer shall  pay  a  higher  price.  The 
dealers  cannot  afford  to  pay  an  ad- 
vanced price,  any  more  that  the  farm- 
er can  afford  to  make  milk  at  the 
present   price. 

The  whole  fault  h*es  with  the  low 
price  paid  by  the  consuming  public. 
They  have  got  to  pay  more  for  what 
they  are  demanding  or  else  the  large 
companies  must  consonuate  and  so 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  and  de- 
livery as  to  be  able  to  pay  the  farm- 
er  more. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

"And  whereas  such  colored  oleo- 
margarine is  a  fraud  upon  the  public 
and  is  a  menace  to  the  dairy  inter- 
est, and  the  propos.  revenue  there- 
from  is  insignificant." 

"Be  it  resolved  by  those  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Guernsey 
Breeders'  Association  that  we  here- 
by agree  to  oppose  any  amendment 
to  the  oleomargarine  law  by  which 
the  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  is 
r'^duced  and  each  of  us  pleages  him- 
self to  do  everything  in  his  power 
\o  defeat    the    snme." 


HOMK   OK   MR.    H.    V.    PRENTICE 
On   Bally   HiU,   Overlooking  the  City   of   Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


in  this  respect  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  blame  falls  on  the  cow,  but  if 
there  were  no  scrub  dairymen,  there 
could  be  no  scrub  cows. 

The  quality  of  dairy  cows  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  their 
price,  as  it  should.  Where  $25  was 
asked  for  a  grade  cow  a  half  dozen 
years  ago.  $45  is  asked  now,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  cow  of  to- 
day is  no  better  than  the  one  of  sev- 
en years  ago.  This  of  course  obtains 
where  scrub  bulls  are   used. 

It  was  with  surprise  that  a  state- 
ment of  Prof.  Murklie's  was  noted  (in 
the  Guernsey  sale  list,  we  think  it 
was)  that  the  New  Jersey  Station 
sells  scrub  hulls  to  dairy  farmers. 

This  is  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
educational  efforts  for  the  grading  up 
of  dairy  herds.  The  only  thing  to 
do  with  a  scrub  male  is  to  kill  it.  No 
intelligent  dairy  farmer  should  use  it. 
What  he  finds  unfit  for  his  own  use 
he   should   not   sell   to  his   neighbor. 

As  for  knowing  the  worth  of  each 
individual  cow.  it  is  so  old  a  story, 
with  so  obvious  a  moral,  that  it  seems 
wasted  time  to  mention  it.  If  a 
farmer  had  a  harvest  hand  who  loaf- 
ed most  of  his  time,  or  a  milker  who 
could  milk  only  two  cows  while  his 
fellow  milker  got  through  with  ten. 
he  would  soon  <;ent4  him  off  as  not 
worth  his  wages.  But  he  will  keep 
cows  who  earn  less  than  their  keep, 


EASTERN    GUERNSEY      BREED- 
ERS'   ASSOCIATION    PASSES 
A  RESOLUTION  AGAINST 
THE    OLEO     AMEND- 
MENT. 


.^t  a  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Kastern  Guernsey  Breeders'  .\s- 
sociatiot).  held  at  the  farm  of  Messrs. 
T.  W.  &  T.  W.  Roberts.  Bala.  Pa.,  the 
ff)llowing  resolution  was  unanimously 
t  .issed : 

"Whereas  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
2,  1886.  as  amended  bv  the  act  of  May 
O.  TO02.  by  which  all  oleomargarine 
shall  be  taxed  2  cents  a  lb." 

".And  whereas  »iuch  amendment 
would  permit  all  olco  to  be  colored 
ir  imitation  of  butter  on  payment  <>f 
J  cents  a  lb." 

'.\nd  whereas  the  plea  upon  which 
such  amendment  is  made  is  that  it 
will  give  needed  revenue  to  the 
United    States    Government." 

".\nd  whereas  the  total  amotm^  of 
oleomargarine  rr.Tiufartured  in  tgo8 
was  82.52s.600  lbs.,  of  which  only 
7.652.800  lbs.  was  colored,  and  the 
revenue  at  2  cents  a  pound  thereon 
would  only  amount  to  $1,650,512,  an 
insignificant   sum." 

".'\nd  whereas  the  |>r«iposi-d  .imend- 
nnnt  would  permit  the  74,072.800  lbs. 
sold  as  uncolored  nleo  in  TQ08  to  be 
sold  in  imitation   of  butter." 


THE    OLEO    AMENDMENT. 


What  It  Means  in  Plain  Words. 

This  resolution  is  an  advance  guard 
in  the  movement  which  is  bound  to 
result  in  defeating  the  proposed 
amendment   to   the   Oleo   Law. 

We  have  objected  to  the  change  in 
our  earlier  issues  this  year,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  against  the  best 
interests  of  the   dairy   farmer. 

The  butter  market  depends  on  the 
dairy  cow;  the  soil  depends  on  the 
diiry  cow;  the  farmer  depends  on 
ho»h.  The  more  demand  for  butter, 
ih<-  more  dairy  cows  must  we  have, 
jMid  the  greater  the  number,  the  great- 
er is  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 
Mr  can  se'l  his  butter  at  goou  prices. 
f<'«.fl  t'^e  buttermilk  to  his  pigs,  and 
sell  the  suri>'us  progeny  of  his  cattle 
nt  goorl  prices.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
2c  upiforni  t.'ix  goes  'nto  effect,  <lovvn 
«r'^i»ji  the  price  of  butter,  dairy  farm- 
er*  give  up  busine^^s.  those  who  re- 
main in  it  cannot  fiufl  a  market  for 
■^tock.  excent  at  butcher  prices,  and 
•  lie   Irind    <nflfer-i. 

The  insignificant  amount  of  reve- 
nue the  Government  would  get 
through  this  amendment  is  not  need- 
ed. ,A  much  larger  amount  could  be 
CJillected    by    taxing    soi  rv    of 

the  rich.  This  uniform  tax  of  2c  on 
all  oleo,  colored  or  uncolored,  is  de- 
signed simply  and  soleb'  to  allow 
the  selling  of  colored  oleo  to 
defraud  the  buying  puoiic,  as  in  the 
early  days  before  the  Grout  Bill, 
when  otie  naid  for  butter,  and  got 
oleo  colored  to  imitate  butter.  Tt 
has  been  found  that  when  the  public 
has  to  choose  between  oleo  and  but- 
ter, too  many  buy  butter  to  suit  the 
oil    and   beef   people. 

The  effort  of  the  :5ccretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  affairs  that  would 
tnean  serious  loss  to  the  dairy  farm- 
ii.g  industry,  and  the  professedly 
deep  and  very  widely  advertised  con- 
cern of  the  same  Government  in  the 
"uplift"  of  the  farmer,  do  not  run 
well   in  double  harness. 

Fvery  dairy  farmer  should  notify 
hi'^  Congressman  that  he  wishes  him 
to  f>ppose  the  proposed  amendment. 
Don't  put  it  off:  the  oleo  men  nev- 
er put  things  off  until  next  week  or 
next  month.  Do  it  right  away,  so  that 
yottr  Congressman  may  know  your 
feelings  in  the  matter,  and  that  is 
what  he  is  in  Congress  to  voice. 


SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  DAIRY- 
ING DOES. 


Tt  brinirs  in   a   constant  income. 

It  give-^  constant  and  remunerative 
employment 

Tt  is  the  most  progressive  branch  of 
farming. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

It  furnishes  a  condensed,  easily 
luindled   article   for   market. 

It  enables  the  farmer  to  divide  his 
v;ork  better. 

It  returns  satisfactory  profits  from 
an  expenditure  of  brain  energy. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  pays  better 
than  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

It  takes  less  fertility  from  the  soil 
and  returns  more  to  it  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture. 

It  leads  to  thoughtfulness  of  the 
comfort  of  animals,  and  thus  tends  to 
morality. 
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A   WONDERFUL   GUERNSEY. 

Below  is  the  yield  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Ames'  great  young  cow,  Dolly  Dim- 
ple,  for  ten   months: 

Month.  Lbs.       Fat         Lbs. 

Milk,    percent.   Fat. 

Oct.    (18    days)..     927.1  4.49  41.63 

November    1898.6  4.49  8525 

December    1909.6  4.81  91-85 

January    ..,.»,...    1807.4  4.90  88.56 

February     1505.8  4.53  68.20 

March    1663.1  4.66  77.50 

April 1570.9  496  77-92 

May    ....,,.,....    1531-3  SU  78.56 

June    1439-2  5-45  7844 

July    1371-1  4-97  68.11 

Aug.   (13  days)...     5498  5  54  3046 

Total  (304  days).  161 73.9  786.51 

If  Dolly  Dimple  keeps  on  at  this 
rate  she  will  give  Jacoba  Irene  a  tus- 
sle for  first  place  in  the  dairy  world. 
This  animal  was  bred  and  raised  at 
Langwater  Farm,  in  Mr.  Ames' 
Guernsey  herd,  and  he  may  well  be 
proud  to  own  her. 

She  is  not  alone  a  worker,  but  is  a 
very  beautiful  cow,  too.  At  Lang- 
v/ater  they  want  beauty  as  well  as 
utility,  and  breed  that  sort  of  cow 
right  along. 


A  Guernsey  Auction  Sale. 

The  2ist  of  September  will  see  a 
great  auction  sale  of  100  head  of  im- 
ported Guernseys,  at  White  Spring 
Farm,  Geneva,  N.   Y. 

This  sale  will  be  held  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred G.  Lewis,  and  sending  into  herds 
in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
good  blood  from  the  best  families  of 
the  Island,  will  work  great  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  animals  of  the  cele- 
brated France  family  will  be  sold,  and 
as  Mr.  Lewis  has  about  cornered  this 
blood,  high  prices  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail. 


A   Late  Jersey  Importation. 

Mr.  George  G.  Council  has  in  quar- 
antine at  Quebec  a  number  of  Jerseys 
for  the  Wdlowdale  Herd,  Vandalia, 
III.,  among  them  a  son  of  the  great 
Cioldeii  Jolly,  a  bull  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  whose 
(laughters,  in  this  country,  are  a  beau- 
tiful and  useful  lot.  Unless  I  am 
much  mistaken  there  is  but  one  other 
son  of  this  bull  in  .America,  imported 
six  years  ago,  and  a  royally  hand- 
some bull  he  was.  Mr.  Council  also 
has  some  "Fairy  Boys,"  daughters  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  famous  bull,  Raleigh's 
Fair  Boy,  whom  readers  of  our  July 
issue  wdl  remember. 


The  Coming  Universal  Use  of 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


The  same  economical  considerations  which  have  already  brought 
about  the  practically  universal  use  of  creamery  and  factory  sizes  of 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separators  are  absolutely  certain  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  in  the  use  of  farm  and  dairy  sizes  of  such  machines 
within  the  next  five  years.  This  is  no  mere  advertising  claim  but  the 
simple  statement  of  a  conclusion  based  on  the  logic  of  facts  as  posi- 
tive as  to  outcome  as  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

The  same  considerations  of  greater  capacity  ;  closer  separation, 
particularly  under  hard  conditions  ;  better  quality  of  cream  and  butter; 
more  economical  operation,  and  greater  durability  are  bound  to  ulti- 
mately accomplish  the  same  result  in  the  use  of  small  as  of  large  sizes 
of  cream  separators. 

But  naturally  it  requires  longer  and  is  vastly  more  of  an  under- 
taking to  educate  the  2,500,000  present  and  prospective  American  users 
of  farm  sizes  of  separators  as  to  the  importance  of  separator  ditler- 
ences  than  the  12,000  users  of  creamery  separators.  Naturally  it  is 
more  difficult  to  make  a  user  appreciate  a  diflference  of  $50.-a  year  in 
results  than  a  diflference  of  $1,500.-,  even  though  the  difference  of  $50.- 
may  relatively  mean  more  to  the  user  than  the  diflference  of  $1,500.-. 
Again,  the  users  of  factory  or  creamery  sizes  of  separators  have  so 
much  better  sources  of  information.  The  use  of  the  separator  is  a 
businiess  with  them.  The  results  are  known  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year,  and  what  one  user  accomplishes  is  readily  comparable  with  the 
results  of  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of  users  of 
farm  and  dairy  sizes  of  separators  know  little  of  separators  and  can- 
not easily  determine  whether  their  results  are  as  good  as  they  should 
be  or  might  be  better  under  other  circumstances.  But  the  problem  is 
bound  to  finally  work  out  in  the  same  way. 

The  DE  LAVAL  factory  separator  was  invented  31  years  ago  and 
commenced  to  come  into  creamery  use  28  years  ago.  Within  a  few 
years  the  original  patents  began  to  expire.  15  years  ago  there  were  a 
dozen  makes  of  power  cream  separators  on  the  market.  Today  the 
use  of  DE  L.AVAL  factory  machines  exceeds  98  per  cent,  and  is  almost 
literally  universal.  It  has  been  so  for  five  years.  No  eflfort  is  longer 
made  to  sell  any  other  make  of  power  separator. 

The  DE  L.WAL  hand  separator  was  invented  23  years  ago  and 
commenced  to  come  into  farm  use  about  20  years  ago.  As  the  earlier 
patents  expired  there  were  more  than  30  makes  of  such  machines  on 
the  market  five  years  ago.  To-day  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  and  not 
more  than  five  which  have  a  sale  worth  counting  at  all.  Each  year 
the  number  decreases  and  their  sales  become  fewer  and  more  diflficult. 
What  is  true  in  .America  in  this  way  is  true  in  even  greater  degree 
elsewhere  throughout  the  world.  In  many  countries  the  sale  of  DE 
LAVAL  machines  is  now  almost  universal.  Dollars-and-cents  differ- 
ences in  product  means  more  there  than  to  American  farmers.  The 
sale  of  cheap  "mail  order"  separators  has  not  been  attempted  else- 
where, and  would-be  competing  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  never 
been  so  unscrupulous  in  making  unjustified  "claims"  that  so  many 
American  buyers  have  accepted  as  facts. 

It  makes  an  AVERAGE  DIFFERENCE  OF  FIFTY  DOLLARS 
A  YEAR  whether  the  farm  user  of  a  separator  uses  the  DE  L.AVAL 
or  some  other  kind.  It  will  make  that  diflference  this  year  and  go  on 
making  it  until  a  DE  LAVAL  is  used.  A  DE  LAV.\L  catalogue  helps 
to  explain  this  and  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  as  well  as  an  Improved 
DE  L.'\V.\L  machine  for  practical  demonstration  of  it  to  any  intending 
separator  buyer. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  fbr  September. 


TRUE    SIZE    IN    HORSES 

What  the  Tem  "Scale"  Really  Means. 


Audible    all    over   the    continent   of 
North  America  is  the  cry  for  "more 
size"    in   draft   horses.     We   hear  this 
breed  attacked  for  its  lack  of  weight, 
for  its  lack  of  bone,  the  next  for  its 
lack  of  quality.  When  we  see  a  horse 
which  fills  the  bill  of  the  good  judge 
in  points  of  size,  bone  and  quality  we 
hail  him  as  a  conquerer— get  the  band 
out,    so    to    speak — and    number    him 
among   the    great.     Not   so   long   ago 
the  writer  heard  of  a  world-beater— a 
wonder — which  combined  within  him- 
self all  the  good  qualities   spoken  of 
by  writers  on  the  horse  from  Youatt 
to  Hayes.     A  personally  conducted  in- 
terview   disclosed      a     lathy,    gander- 
shanked   individual     about    i8     hands 
high,  none  too  good  in  the  middle  and 
none   too   thick     through     anywhere. 
His    head    and    neck   were    well    nigh 
faultless,  and  his  bone  was  sufficient 
though  not  extraordinary.     Neverthe- 
less,  there   was   room  for  a   score   of 
horses  between  him  and  a  great  one, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  a 
wonder  only  when   viewed   broadside 
on.     He  lacked  the  essential  of  scale. 
WHAT  IS  SCALE? 
Weight  may  be  defined  as  the  ag- 
gregation   of    many    pounds    avoirdu- 
pois, scale  as  the  correlation  of  suf- 
licient  weight.     There  is  a  difference 
between     "scale"      and    "weight."     A 
horse  may  weigh  enough  and  yet  be 
deficient   in    scale.       He     may   weigh 
well  over  the  ton  and  yet  be  a  lathy, 
three-cornered  brute  without  the  first 
rf  commendation    of     a      good    horse 
about  him.     Aga'n,  a  horse  apprecia- 
bly lighter  may  possess  scale  enough. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  long-legged 
horse  is   seldom  a   good  one,  though 
this   is   not   always   true.     Still,  when 
it   comes   to   selecting  a   stallion,   the 
teaching   of   the   traces   must   not   be 
neglected.     It   is   not  to   be   expected 
that   any  stallion   can  transmit  quali- 
ties which   he  does   not  himself   pos- 
sess.    U  he  is  not   "close   enough  to 
his  work"  in  the  harness,  he  will  have 
tf   be  mated  to  mares  that  are  extra- 
ordinarily good  in  this  respect  before 
he  will  succeed  in  the  stud. 

SIZE  IN  THE  SHOW  RING. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  many 
managers  of  fairs  and  shows  that  a 
standard  of  height  and  weight  should 
be  adopted.  This  would  mean  that 
all  stallions  not  up  to  those  standards 
would  be  debarred  from  showing. 
This  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  its  way  is  so  bestrewn  with  ob- 
stacles as  to  be  impracticable.  Given 
the  height  and  weight,  and  a  duflfer 
between,  what  then?  Suppose  now 
we  establish  arbitrary  lines— set  the 
height  standard  at  172  hands  and  the 
V  eight  at  a  ton.  Any  stallion  that 
does  not  meet  both  requirements 
must  stand  down  and  some  big,  un- 
organized brute  may  sift  to  the  top, 
the  best  of  a  bad  lot  A  really  good 
one,  meeting  these  specifications,  will, 
cf  course,  win,  but  he  would  have 
won  in  any  case.  What  would  these 
managers  have  gained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  arbitrary  limits? 


TON  HORSES. 

Time  was  when  this  writer  sold 
n-any  horses.  Nine  out  of  ten  buyers 
demanded  a  "ton  horse."  Few  of 
them  got  them.  A  ton  means  2,000 
pounds  in  North  America.  A  fairly 
good  farm  team  weighs  2,600  pounds 
and  makes  good  every  day  in  the 
year.  This  means  that  the  buyer 
wants  at  the  go-off  a  stallion  which 
weighs  about  four-fifths  as  much  as 
the  two  horses  he  works  at  home.  A 
net  result  of  this  demand  is  that  ven- 
dors load  their  stallions  with  every 
possible  ounce  of  fat  that  may  be 
crowded  beneath  their  skins.  What 
does  that  sort  of  weight  amount  to? 
True,  it  is  good  to  see  that  the  ani- 
mal is  healthy  enough  to  make  and 
carry  such  an  enormous  load  of  adi- 
pose tissue,  but  again,  what  does  it 
amount  to?  Show  ai.-  sale  yard  stand- 
ards of  weight  are  generally  decep- 
tive. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  STALLIONS. 

It   has  been     the     business   of  this 
writer  to  follow  many  stallions  from 
the   show   ring  to  obscurity   in   some 
j'.istant   hamlet.     A     giant     has   often 
been  known  to  dwindle  into  something 
approaching    a    pigmy.       How    much 
meat   is   there    on   a   ton   show   horse 
that  would  disappear  if  the  same  ani- 
mal should  be   reduced  to  just  vvork- 
ing  proportions?     Personal  experience 
places    the    amount    at      between    300 
and  400  pounds.     Hence,  if  your  hog- 
fat    ton-horse    was    in    ordinary    farm 
fiesh    he   v/ould   weigh   between    1,600 
?nd    1,700   pounds.     Just   so,   and   this 
Kads   to  this   reflection:   What  is  the 
weight    of    the    crack    geldings    when 
they  pass  from  the  first  hands  in  the 
rough  to  the  care  of  the  skillful  con- 
ditioner?    Did  any  one  ever  hear  of 
a   "thin"   gelding  being  sold   that   ac- 
tually weighed  2,000  pounds?     Not  by 
0  long  shot.     Between  1,600  and  1,700 
pounds  or  even  less  catches  most  of 
them,  and  yet  good  care  and  abund- 
ant  feed     send     them     into  the   ring 
weighing   the   ton   more   or   less.     In- 
stances need  not  be  quoted,  but  the 
writer  well  remembers  one  thin  mare 
bought    in    January    at    1,510    pounds, 
Vvhich   was   put   in    the      Internationa! 
arena    in    Chicago   in    December   with 
an   official    weight   of    1,960. 

JUDGES,  NOT  ARBITRARY 
STANDARDS. 

Excellence  has  never  yet  been  leg- 
islated into  any  commodity.  Pure 
food  laws  have  made  manufacturers 
sell  16  ounces  of  stuff  when  a  pound 
was  purported  to  be  offered,  and  to 
sell  what  they  said  they  sold,  but  the 
ancient  prinr»ple  of  caveat  emptor  has 
always  prevailed. 

Law  cannot  force  a  purveyor  to 
sell  a  good  aritcle.  Show  yard  legis- 
lation anent  the  size  of  the  package 
v/ill  never  force  exhibitors  to  put  a 
good  article  into  the  ring.  The  car- 
ton may  be  17.2  hands  high  and  2,000 
pounds  in  weight,  but  that  is  no 
guarantee  of  excellence  in  the  con- 
tents.      It  is     the     province     of  the 


judges  in  the  show-ring  to  demon- 
strate what  size  truly  means  in  horses. 
Every  man  who  steps  into  the  ring  in 
a  judicial  capacity  is  clothed  with  full 
power  to  refuse  any  or  all  of  the 
prizes  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  exhibits 
are  not  worthy.  Why  not,  then,  put 
it  up  to  the  judges?  Let  scale  and 
substance  and  trueness  to  type  be 
recognized,  not  mere  arbitrary  size. 


BUTTER   FROM   KEROSENE. 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  will 
erect  a  factory  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  petroleum  in- 
to butter.  The  process  to  be  employ- 
ed in  this  work  is  a  secret.  The  out- 
come of  the  venture  will  be  watched 
with  interest,  for  of  course,  while  the 
product  will  not  be  butter,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  a  substance  can  be  made 
that  would  in  some  way  answer  the 
purpose  for  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  oleomargarine. 

But  as  yet  the  daifyman  has  little 
to  fear  and  may  go  on  producing  the 
genuine  article  for  awhile  yet.  and  will 
find  ready  sale  for  it. 

POULTRT. 

Barred  Plrmoath  Rocka,  America's 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  L  Reds.  Pries 
very  reasonable.  B.  O.  BRATTON, 
Ryde,   Pa, 

FOR  sale:— Oood  honest  stock  •kk» 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leffhoms; 
flnest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburff  and 
Somerset.  600  flne  largre  (arm-ralssd 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-five  extra  choice  Lftrht  Brah- 
ma  cockerels    for      sale.       Write      m*. 

HERMAN  SHOCKEY.  Sand  Patch. 


MISCBLLANBOU8. 


HnR^F^      ffolnv  blind  Barry  O.*  Iowa 
nunOLO  city,  la..  can  cure. 

FOR  SALE — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  $10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsville.  Pa. 

CATTLB. 

PVRB-BRED  registered  Holsteln  bull 
calf,  sired  by  "Clothilde  Dekol  Dot's 
Butter  Boy."  Dam.  "May  Inka  Clo- 
thilde." Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MADISON  COOP- 
El».,    lui    Ccurt.    Watertown     N.    Y. 

RBGISTBRBD   Holsteln-Frlsslan   Bulls 
all    ages.     Prices    reasonablo.     Apply 
to  R.  Q.  WILLIAMS.  Canton,  Pa. 

SEI.\D    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
larg'est,    newsiest,      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland. 
Md. 

TROTTING  IHARB  for  sale — a  hand- 
•some,  black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200,  P.  J. 
WYAND,    Cumberland.    Md. 
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Page  Seven. 


Safe  Method  of  Feeding  New  Corn. 

Many  farmers     instinctivelv     asso- 
ciate  the   thought   of  new   corn   with 
"hog  cholera,"  and  the  belief  is  com- 
mon  in   some   localities   that  the   use 
of  new  corn  will  cause     the  disease. 
This    may      indirectly     be    somewhat 
true,    as    the    sudden   change    to    new 
corn  is  not  unlikely  to  produce  a  fe- 
verish condition  which  would  encou- 
rage the  thriving  of  any  latent  disease 
germs.       It   is  undeniable  that   swine 
appear  to  be  more  generally  afflicted 
with  disease  about  the  time  new  corn 
is    made   use   of,  but  an  examination 
might  show  that  such  a  condition  is 
lather  to  be  expected.     When  the  new 
corn  is  given  they  greatly  relish   the 
soft,  succulent,  fresh  food,  and,  if  per 
mitted   to  do   so,  will   eat  enough  to 
change  their  probable  constipation  to 
a«'ute    diarrhoea,   and   put   them   in    a 
condi«^ion     which     invites     other   ail- 
ments. 

Much  of  the  so-called  cholera 
which  comes  in  the  autumn  is  but  the 
diseased  condition  brought  about  by 
a  sudden  change  from  a  limited,  dry 
diet  to  a  gorging  on  the  appetizing 
new  corn. 

The  temptation  to  rush  hogs  off  to 
market  before  cold  weather  approach- 
es should  not  encourage  the  farmer 
to  make  too  sudden  a  change  in  his 
n-ethods  of  feeding.  When  the  earli- 
est corn  is  in  full  roasting-ear  stage 
it  may  be  given,  stalk  and  all,,  in  mod- 
cri;te  quantity,  without  any  change  at 
first  in  the  usual  feeding.  As  the 
corn  hardens  it  may  be  given  more 
liberally,  but  by  a  gradual  increase. 
By  the  time  the  corn  is  fully  matured 
the  hogs  will  have  become  well  ac- 
customed to  it.  The  judicious  use  of 
new  corn  is  purely  an  application  of 
the  judgment  which  should  prevail  in 
feeding  at  all  times. 

Hogs  that  have  access  to  plenty  of 
green  pasture  are  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  green  or  new  corn  than 
those  previously  kept  in  dry  lots. 
Where  they  have  been  pastured  on 
rape  or  green,  succulent  food  of  that 
character,  the  ri^k  is  greatly  diminish- 
ed. Pumpkins  are  excellent  feed  for 
hogs  about  to  be  put  on  green  corn 
They  supplv  succulence,  and  their 
feeds  serve  well  as  a  vermifuge. 


Corn  Supplements  and  Substitutes. 

The    proper     supplementary     feeds 
which   balance    corn   in   a   ration   not 
only   enable   the   hog   to   show   better 
results   in   fattening,     but     they   also 
make  possible  a  more  economical  ra- 
ticn.     Feeding  a   hog  on   corn  alone, 
whatever  the  form,  is  false  economy 
by   which    the    feeder   cheats   himself 
i.rid  the  hog.     Its  natural  supplements 
are   those   which  furnish   protein  anu 
mineral  matter,  and,  if  not  easily  avail- 
able on  the  farm  are  usually  purchas- 
able  so  as  to  be     used     at  a  profit. 
Some,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa  and  oth- 
er  pasturage,  are  unquestioned  as  to 
their    desirable    qualities,    and    others, 
si.ch   as   the     prepared     meat   scraps 
from    the    great    packing   houses   and 
known  by  their  trade  names  of  meat 
meal   or   tankage,   have   rapidlv  come 
in  favor  for  the  large  amount  of  pro- 
tein they  supply     The  ash  or  mineral 
matter  of  the  corn  grain  is  consider- 
ed indigestible  for  swine,  and  the  ab- 
sence  of   mineral   matter  impairs   the 
nutritive     process     and     injures     the 
structure;  yet  it  is  neither  difficult  nor 
expensive  to  supply  hogs  with  ashes, 
salt,  coal,  charcoal  or  charred  cobs  as 
coircctives,   with  corn. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  BACON. 
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Squash  and  Pumpkins  for  Fattening. 
A  Colorado  farmer  relates  the  fol- 
lowing  in    reference     to     the    use   of 
Hubbard   Squashes  m  that   State:   "A 
neignoor  claims  he  can  finish  the  fat- 
tening of  hogs  on  Hubbard  squashes 
in  one-half  the  time  he  can  on  corn, 
while    with      pumpkins      he    can   only 
make  them  hold  their  own.     He  says 
he  can  finish  a  hog  in  fair  condition 
in    six    weeks    on    about      one  ton  of 
squashes,  making  a  200  to  250-pound 
hog.     He  cuts  the  squashes  and  feeds 
them    raw,    and    says    the   hogs    clean 
up  everything,     shell     and  all."     The 
scjuash   apparently     has     a     fattening 
value  greater  than  that  of  the  pump- 
kin, and  both  pumpkins  and  squashes 
are    worthy     of     more     attention   in 
swine  husbandry  than  has  been  gen- 
erally given  them. 


Canada  One  of  the  Greatest  Producers 
The    people    of    Great      Britain   are 
I  he    great    bacon      consumers    of    the 
world,  and    little   Denmark   has  been 
growing    rich    supplying    the    English 
markets   at   a   price   higher   than    that 
paid    for   any    other   imported    bacon. 
Denmark's  competitors  are  Ireland, 
i.i  a  very  small  way,  and  Canada,  in 
a  yearly  increasing  quantity.     In  fact 
Canada's  hog  industry  is  the  produc- 
tion of  bacon.     Finding  it  impossible 
10  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
raising   fat    hogs    Canada    turned    her 
efforts  towards   perfecting  the   bacon 
animal    for   the   British     market,   and 
last    year    her   exports   of    bacon    and 
hams  amounted  to  about  twelve  mil 
lions    of   dollars. 

While  much  has  been  done  by  the 
Dominion  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, and  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment toward  improving  the  breed  of 
hog  and  methods  of  feeding,  from  re- 
ports we  note  that  the  packer  com- 
plain just  as  much  of  the  farmers 
over  the  border  as  they  do  on  this 
,  ide  of  the  line  They  say  the  farm 
trs  do  not  take  time  to  properly  fin- 
ifh  the  hogs  for  killing  and  that  the 
result  is  a  condition  of  fleshing  great- 
ly disliked  by  the   British  butchers. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say.  "An- 
.»tber  factor  operating  against  the 
production  of  a  fine  qualitv  of  bacon 
i'  the  tendency  of  many  farmers  to 
fted  their  hogs  upon  the  mere  by- 
l)roduct  of  the  farm.  They  use  the 
hogs  as  scavengers,  giving  them  little 
more  than  kitchen  waste  and  such 
^rrain  as  cannot  be  sold  or  as  the  other 
snimals  will  not  consume.  Upon 
such  fare  they  fully  expect  hogs  to 
thrive  and  fatten,  and  after  several 
months'  feeding  wonder  at  their  lack 
of  condition.  Until  farmers  realize 
that  hogs  must  be  carefully  and  prop- 


erly fed,  and  that  by  so  doing  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  is  obtained, 
this  condition  of  sending  unfinished 
and  poorly  fitted  hogs  to  market  can 
not  be  rectified." 

With    the    object    of   rectifying   the 
evils  existing  in  the  Canadian  hog  in- 
dustry, a  grant  was  made  at  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  sending  a  commision  of  six 
authorities   on   the     subject   to   every 
country   where   bacon   raising  is   pur- 
sued,  to   study   the   status   of  the   in- 
dustry in   each  country  and  methods 
used.       The      commission    expects    to 
gain   most   valuable  information  from 
i)enmark.   Great   Britain  and   Ireland. 
If   the    farmers    of    Canada   can   be 
persuaded  to  benefit  through  the  ex- 
periences   of   their    successful    Danish 
rivals,  brought  home  to  them  through 
the  personal  observation  of  their  own 
countrymen,    it    will    take    but   a    few 
years  to  build  the  bacon  industry  up 
en    the      permanent     foundation     ac- 
quired   through    the    same   means    for 
cheese. 

Today  Ontario  and  Quebec  cheese 
exports  per  annum  are  about  $25,000,- 
000,  90  per  cent,  of  which  go  to  Great 
Britain. 

This    is    the    sort   of   State   aid   the 
farmers  of  our  own  country  need,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  do     more     of  it.       The 
building  up  of  the  cheese  making  un- 
der  the   direction   of   trained   govern- 
ment   experts    saved    the    farmers    of 
Ontario   from    ruin     after     the    tariff 
against  barley  and  horses  was  put  on 
by  the   Washington   government,  and 
the    employment   of  modern   methods 
•n   farming,     trucking,     dairying,  and 
fruit    growing   will    make    farming   as 
profitable  as  other  lines  of  manufac- 
turing. 


iREBN^irOOD    STOCK   WAWLMB— 

Farm«ra  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  lar^e  ttook. 

Frobably  the  beat 
ever  owned,  thor- 
-,  ouflrhbred  Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhlte  Plffi,  S  to  • 
mo8.  old,  aows  bred  and  boara  ready 
for  aervice.  all  from  prlso  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jaraer  Cattlo. 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chlckona. 
Wmruku   aad    Resldeaee,   Greeaw*«df  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.  DILDIBTB:, 
Route  No.  1»  RokrakarSf  Pa. 

BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 

BBRKSHIRES  aad  CHESTER  WHITBS 

I  now  have  a  larca 
stock  of  probably 
the  beat  I  ovor 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you   all    here,   but  I 

_  have      Boara       and 

Sows,  all  breeds.  1  to  <  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Quernaey  Calroa 
and  Registered  Scotch  Colli*  Pupploa. 
Write  for  prices  and  freo  circular. 
This  stock  must  ffo  and  will  bo  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  Whit*  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leffhorns  and  Beavl*  Do^a. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON.  C—fcraa^Ulo,  Pa. 

HOGS. 

FOR  sale: — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Sorvlco 
Boara  $13  to  $20.  40-lb.  Plif"  15-  Aloo 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chlck- 
ens.     WM.  HAR3HMAN.  Thurmont.  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Some  fine  Torkahlra  Plffs 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  8.     Juat  Im- 
ported— new   blood.     ▲.   A.   BRADLBT. 
Frewabury.  N.  T. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 


EARLY  MARKETING  OF 
POULTRY. 


FIGHTING  LICE  AND  RATS. 


Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  a 
safe  rule  that  the  earlier  surplus  poul- 
try is  marketed  the  more  profit  for 
the  owner.  There  is  always  a  time 
when  the  price  is  highest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  grower  of  poultry  who  is  wise, 
endeavors  to  market  his  surplus  at 
that  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  market  when  the  price 
is  highest,  but  it  nearly  always  means 
that  it  is  more  profitable  not  to  mar- 
ket when  the  majority  do.  For  ex- 
ample, thousands  of  tons  of  live  and 
dressed  poultry  are  forwarded  to  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets. 
Frequently  the  market  is  glutted  at 
that  time  and  much  of  the  stuff  for- 
warded, especially  late  arrivals,  is 
sold  for  what  it  will  bring  rather  than 
what  it  is  worth. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  another  exam- 
ple, that  a  farmer  has  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  hens  which  he  does  rot 
expect  to  keep  over.  These  will 
molt  in  the  fall  and  will  not  be  fit  for 
talc  until  they  have  completed  their 
new  coats  in  the  early  winter  and 
been  fattened.  This  means  they  must 
be  fed  during  the  two  months  of 
molting  time  and  two  weeks  more  to 
get  them  into  condition.  This  will 
cost  several  cents  each  and  often  they 
will  bring  as  much  before  molting  as 
after.  But  suppose  they  bring  a  f^v.- 
cents  per  pound  less  before  molting; 
usually  the  selling  price  is  more  ih\n 
made  up  by  the  saving  in  cost  of 
feeding,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tron- 
b'e  oi  caring  for  them  and  the  room 
they  occupy. 

j?ometimes  a  cockerel  weiiil  in^'  two 
pounc'«  is  w^iih  more  at  tl-'  prevail- 
ing prices  fo-  broilers  than  he  wuld 
be  later  when  he  is  of  larLcr  size, 
v.'hcn  the  c'?t  of  keeping  to  ih^^  latter 
lime  is  considered.  This  is  "Sf 'jrially 
true  of  cockerels  of  the  smaller  breeds, 
like  Leghorns.  As  the  usual  thing, 
young  males  of  the  medium  si^e  and 
large  breeds  may  be  solo  for  the 
highest  prices  when  they  first  reach 
roasting  size,  .\ftcr  that  tini«-  the 
flesh  becomes  hard  and  the  prioe  goes 
down. 

All  of  these  thin;?s  should  b"  c-m- 
sidered  by  the  poultry  keeper  w  h  •  en- 
deavors to  make  the  most  money 
from  this  branch  of  his  work. 

In  Buffalo,  which  is  considerable  of 
a  poultry  market,  the  Barri  d  Ply- 
mouth Rock  is  in  competition  wilh 
the  Wyandotte.  *  The  public  orefer- 
ence  is  for  the  Plymouth  Rorks, 
which  are  so  freely  offered  for  sale. 
but  the  dealers  prefer  the  Wya;i 
dottes  for  broilers  on  account  of 
their  blocky  shape  and  plump  appea-- 
ance.  In  this  market  recently  chick 
ens  were  selling  from  15  to  16  cents 
per  pound  live  weight;  roasters  at  22 
cents  per  pound  and  fowls  16  and  17 
cents.  Some  extra  fine  6V2  pound 
dressed  ducks  sold  for  25  cents  per 
pound.  Prices  in  general  were  con- 
sidered the  highest  since   1871. 


When  I  first  started  keeping  poul- 
try I  was  troubled  by  the  pests  com- 
mon to  this  business — lice,  mites,  and 
especially  rats,  and  what  to  do  to  get 
rid  of  them  I  did  not  know,  notwith- 
standing the  good  advice  frequently 
read. 

I  knew  that  lice  did  not  like  potash 
nor  the  lye  our  mothers  used  to  ex- 
tract from  wood  ashes  when  they 
made  soft  soap,  so  on  my  dropping 
boards,  every  time  I  clean  them  out 
(nearly  every  morning),  I  sprinkled 
a  shovelful  of  wood  ashes.  In  all  the 
nests  I  placed  about  2  inches  of  ashes 
and  over  them  anout  4  inches  of  to- 
bacco stems.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
oath  that  a  louse  or  mite  cannot  Be 
found  in  my  poultry  house  or  on  my 
hens,  but  in  picking  up  at  random 
any  number  of  my  hens  and  chickens 
and  closely  examining  them  I  do  not 
find  one  and  the  birds  rarely  pick 
themselves.  I  frequently  go  over  the 
roosts  with  a  solution  of  kerosene  and 
soap  suds. 

Subduing  and  keeping  subdued  the 
lice  and  mites  was  easy,  but  not  so 
the  rats.  They  gathered  in  my  yards 
in  such  number  that  to  tell  how  many 
there  were  would  sound  like  a  Mun- 
chausen tale.  They  ate  dollars'  worth 
of  meat  scraps,  corn  and  wheat;  they 
throve  on  "Rough  on  Rats";  the  few 
1  could  catch  in  traps  did  not  seem 
to  diminish  the  number.  I  poured  tar 
in  the  holes;  we  closed  the  hen 
houses  at  night  and  placed  quantities 
of  poison,  which  they  ate,  around  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  but  there  were  rats 
left.  My  last  venture  was  to  breed 
cats.     They    cost    less    to      keep    than 


what  the  rats  ate  and  proved  effective. 

I  keep  the  cats  in  the  attic  over  the 
hen  house.  In  this  attic  is  kept 
wheat  and  other  straw  in  bundles, 
thus  making  a  comfortable  home  for 
the  felines.  They  are  well  fed  so  that 
they  will  not  eat  too  many  rats.  To 
let  the  cats  freely  into  the  yards  I 
made  a  small  door  (an  old  fashion 
cat  hole  with  a  light  door  to  push 
either  way)  opening  out  of  the  attic, 
just  under  the  eaves,  above  the  yards. 
A  six  inch  board,  forming  a  shelf,  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  house 
on  a  line  with  the  little  door,  and  cat 
l.idders  (slanting  boards  with  cleats 
nailed  on  for  easy  climbingj  extend 
from  this  shelf  down  into  each  yard, 
so  the  cats  have  free  access. 

The  right  kind  of  a  mother  cat 
teaches  her  kittens  not  to  touch  the 
chicks,  and  I  have  not  lost  any  chick- 
ens by  them.  I  verily  believe  this  is 
the  only  effective  remedy  where  rats 
accumulate      in      great      numbers. — S. 

r.  C. 

What  can  you  suggest  that's  any 
better" 


We  were  asked  the  other  day  as  to 
which  was  the  best  breed  of  poultry. 
This  is  not  merely  a  perennial  but  a 
perpetual  question  that  refuses  to 
stay  answered.  We  have  answered  it 
hundreds  of  times.  We  tell  the  in- 
(juirers  to  go  to  the  poultry  shows  or 
fairs,  look  over  the  different  breeds 
exhibited,  talk  with  the  exhibitors, 
then  pick  out  the  breed  that  suits  his 
taste  and  fancy.  To  him  it  will  be 
the  best  breed  on  earth.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  feed  than  in 
the  breed. 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedins:  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indisrestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eicht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 


Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


hfts  A  dellehtfal 
oompoonded  of 
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taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becaase  it  is 
those  very  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturally  attract  it.  Your  little 
"poff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratching: 
they  are  always  happy  and  bu.'*y,  when  fed 
on  it.  Some  of  the  fargest  poultry  plants 
ose  Paritan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.    It  Is  foresiffht,  wisdom,  economy  and 

froflt,  for  vou  always  to  keep  it  on  hand. 
t'8  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thinsn  being  equal,  we  guarantee 
it  so. and  rprnndmoney  if  you're  notsatlsflod.  i 
No  fu.s.slnsr  about  it,  eitlier— your  word  is 
final,  ruritan  Chick  Food  is  put  up  in 
S-lb.  boxes  for  8$c:  8S-lb.  bags  fl.OO;  50-lb. 
bags,  $1.7.^:  100-lb.  bags,  t3.2S.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  you. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  it. 

Puritan-Amerioaa  Poultry  Food  Mlg.  Co., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jeraey 
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THOSE  WHO  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 


Page  Nine. 


In  Poultry  Raising  Are  the  Men  Who 
Are  Adapted     For  It,  and  Who 
Give  Their  Time  and  Atten- 
tion to  It. 

Those  who  know  him  tell  of  a 
young  man  who  started  with  a  roost- 
er and  eight  pullets.  He  was  handy 
with  tools  and  made  nearly  all  his  fix- 
tures himself.  He  read,  studied,  and 
worked,  gradually  increasing  his  num- 
ber of  fowls,  as  he  learned  to  handle 
them,  but  never  adding  fowls  without 
the  corresponding  addition  of  suit- 
able housing  and  yards.  In  ten  years 
he  worked  up  a  net  income  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  but  how  many 
have  his  patience?  This  is  just  the 
point. 

Another  man,  whom  I  know,  bought 
seven  hundred  hens  at  the  start.  He 
figured  they  would  pay  for  his  equip- 
ment the  first  year,  then  he  would 
forevermore   enjoy  a   good  income. 

But  disease  came,  and  he  did  not 
know  enough  about  fowls  to  recog- 
nize and  prevent  it,  nor  when  recog- 
nized, could  he  doctor  the  fowls. 
What  were  not  wiped  out  he  sold  for 
a  song. 

The  ways  in  which  these  two  men 
started  prophesied  the  roads  their 
business  would  take. 

To  sum  up,  the  successful  poultry- 
man  must  be  a  natural  nurse  or  doc- 
tor, to  prevent  disease.  He  should 
be  a  lover  of  pets,  something  of  a 
business  man  to  understand  the  mar- 
ket end,  and  considerable  of  a  con- 
structive genius,  to  save  by  making 
many  of  his  own  appliances.  The 
worst  drawback  is  laziness,  and  the 
next  is  impatience.  For  the  careful, 
thoroughly  adapted  person  there  is 
surely  a  living  in  poultry,  though  sel- 
dom  riches. 

But   we   go   into     the     business   to 
make  a  living,  not  riches. 

$600,000,000  OF  POULTRY  AND 
EGGS. 


^^ 


Secretary  Wilson  values  the  poul- 
try and  egg  production  of  the  United 
States  at  $600,000,000  per  year.  But 
still  the  half  has  not  been  told,  for  no 
one  knows  the  amount  of  poultry  and 
eggs  that  are  consumed  at  home. 

Another    thing    not    taken    into    ac- 
count  when   computing  the   valuation 
of  the  hen  is  the  economical  cost  of 
her  living,  and  her  services  as  maid- 
cf-all-work   in   picking  up  things   that 
go   to  waste.     On   the  ordinary  grain 
farm    the    hen    gets     her     own   living 
from  things  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost.     If  the   hen   was  not  there  who 
would    pick   up   the     scattered   grains 
around    the      farmyard?        (The     rats 
would  get  the  greater  part  of  it  and 
destroy  a  large  amount  of  grain  that 
we    would    otherwise    have    to   use    or 
sell).     Who   would    gather   the   grains 
from  among  the  chaff  of  the  oat  and 
wheat     stack?        Who     would     roam 
around   all   day   into   every   corner   of 
the   farm  seeking  its  own  food,  were 
the  hen  not  there? 

Then  again,  note  the  benefit  the 
hen  does  in  eating  the  bugs  and  in- 
sects that  arc  on  every  farm,  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  unmolested,  would 
soon  ruin  any  farm.  Also  the  mill- 
ions of  seeds  from  noxious  weeds  and 
plants    that    would      overrun      all    the 
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Economical  Car  For  All  Service 


Call  and  See  It 

Demonstrated  by  the 

International  Agent 
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You  are  not  interested  in  the  highly  luxurious  cars  costing 
many  thousands  of  dollars  that  are  built  for  paved  streets  and  fine 
roads. 

You  want  the  car  that  will  go  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  International  Auto  Buggy 

Is  designed  to  meet  country  conditions.  It  Is  bnJlt  to  travel  alike  over  good 
roads,  average  roads  and  poor  roads.  You  go  up  and  down  steep  hills  without 
danger  of  being  stuck  in  deep  roads  and  with  a  guarantee  of  getting  safely  to 
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Quickly  learn  to  operate.  No  car.  no  matter  bow  high-priced,  has  a  more  perfect 
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It  Is  the  car  that  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  carriage  and  runabout  on 
the  farm.  . 

You  must  appreciate  Its  advantages:  Always  ready.  No  bother  about 
hitching  up  No  need  to  keep  an  extra  driving  team.  No  need  to  take  a  horse 
from  farm  work  to  make  an  urgent  trip  to  town.  No  worry  to  horses  when  the 
roads  are  bad  or  the  trip  a  long  one. 

You  go  quickly  and  In  comfort  Sn  the  Auto  Buggy.  Speed  as  yon  like, 
two  to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  seven  gallons  of  gasoline  which  the  tank 
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See  the  International  local  agent.  He  will  demonstrate  this  car  and  supply 
you  with  catalogues  giving  all  particulars 
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country,  and  these  waste  products 
she  turns  into  the  most  delicate  and 
concentrated  of  foods  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg  and  gives  us  the  most  de- 
licious of  dishes  in  the  form  of  fried 
chicken   and   pot-pie! 

The     production  ten  years  ago  was 
estimated  at  less  than    $150,000,000. 


While  we  are  happy  to  praise  the 
.American  Poultry  Association  for  the 
good  that  it  does,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  criticising  it  for  allowing  judges 
to  exhibit  their  birds  at  shows  where 
they  officiate.  No  judge  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  on  the  merits  of  his 
own  birds  when  they  are  in  competi- 
tion with  others  and  no  reputable 
judge  will  do  it,  whether  he  is  allow- 
to  do  so  or  not. 

One  good  sign  of  the  times  m 
poultry  matters,  was  the  expulsion 
from  the  American  Poultry  .Associa- 
tion of  two  members,  one  for  malfea- 
sance in  office  and  the  other  for  fak- 
ing in  the  show  room  and  exhibiting 
and  advertising  birds  that  were  not 
his  own.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this 
faking  business  going  on  in  the  small- 
er shows  and  disreputable  breeders 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  some  poul- 
try associations  that  have  not  the 
courage  of  the  parent  association  to 
expel  them. 


POULTRY  ITEMS. 

Don't  move  hens  and  pullets 
around  in  different  quarters  in  the 
late  fall  if  you  want  winter  layers. 

Save  all  the  cull  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  beets  for  the  fowls  this  winter. 
Vegetables  are  as  important  an  addi- 
tion as  meat  to  the  feed  for  laying 
hens. 

\t  this  time  of  year  a  great  mis- 
take will  be  made  if  several  barrels 
of  road  dust  are  not  secured  and  stor- 
ed in  a  dry  place  for  dust  baths  for 
fowls   this  winter. 

In  fixing  up  poultry  houses  for 
winter  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
though  chickens  do  not  require  an 
artificially  warmed  house  they  must 
have  one  free  from  draughts  and  as 
<!ry  ;i-  intelligent  ventilation  can  make 

it. 

Meat  food  of  some  kind  should  be 
furnished  the  moulting  hens  to  assist 
them    in   growing  their   new   feathers. 

Plenty  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  fed 
alternately,  with  a  hopper  of  half  and 
half  bran  and  beef  scraps  within 
reach,  will  make  early  laying  pullets. 
So  says  one   subscriber. 

Dispose  of  all  the  ducks  which  are 
not  to  be  kept  over  for  breeding  or 
sale  as  early  as  possible.  They  will 
eat  their  heads  off  very  quickly. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN  IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


Lettuce. 

Plant  some  more  lettuce  seed  early 
in  the  month  and  set  out  the  plants 
as  soon  as  ready,  for  a  late  fall  crop. 
Lettuce  is  very  much  relished  in  the 
fall  because  green  vegetables  are 
about   finished  for  the   season. 


Radishes. 

Sow  twice  this  month  if  your  fami- 
ly cares  for  them.  By  all  means  sow 
a  row  of  winter  radishes.  I  prefer 
the  Black  sort,  but  some  prefer  the 
white  varieties.  You  will  enjoy  them 
for  supper  in  the  winter  with  bread 
and  butter. 


Spinach. 

Spinach  needs  a  rich  loam  which 
will  cause  quick  growth.  Prepare  bed 
carefully  and  sow  an  ounce  of  seed  to 
a  hundred  feet  row.  In  the  North  it 
is  necessary  to  mulch  with  leaves  or 
straw.  Do  not  thin,  but  cut  out  the 
largest  plants  first. 

Celery. 

Celery  should  be  growing  well  this 
month.  We  prefer  the  old  method  of 
blanching— with  soil.  Be  careful  to 
gather  the  stalks  all  together  and  see 
that  no  dirt  gets  in  between.  Have 
the  soil  loose  and  gather  it  well  in 
around  the  plant,  but  do  not  cover  the 
leaves.  Some  people  arc  inclined  to 
do  this  to  save  earthing  up  so  soon 
again,  but  you  won't  have  good  celery 
that  wav.  '  Don't  earth  up  when  the 
soil  is  wet. 


Do  not  dig  vegetables  for  winter 
loo  early. 

About  the  only  bugs  you  need 
watch  now  are  on  the  cabbage,  and 
they  quickly  spoil  the  plants  if  given 
the   opportunity. 

The  early  frosts  of  September  won't 
hur^t  anything  excepting  late  beans. 

DON'T  SELL  THE  WOOD  LOT. 

The  correct  system  of  woodlot 
management  may  be  summarized  in 
the   following  rules: 

Don't  sell  your  woodlot.  It  can 
be  made  to  give  you  fuel,  posts,  fence 
rails,  boards,  and  shingU -  And  it 
you  manage  it  correctly,  it  will  renew 
itself,  and  the  price  of  ii>  itmducts  is 
advancing. 

Grazing  animal  =;  should  be  kept  out 
of  a  woodlot.  They  destroy  the 
ground  cover  and  the  young  growth, 
and  they  pack  the  soil  so  that  it  be- 
comes hard  and  unable  to  absorb 
moisture. 

Be  careful  not  to  thin  your  wocullot 
too  heavily.  If  you  do,  tli<-  crown 
cover  formed  by  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  older  trees  will  be 
greatly  lessened  and  the  sunlight  \yill 
stream  through  to  the  ground,  drying 
the  soil  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  grasses,  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  spongy  humus 
that  forms  the  top  layer  of  the  forest 
floor. 


THE  PROFIT  IN  APPLES. 


It  Increases  by  Employing  Modern 
Methods  of   Culture. 

During  the  early  summer  a  little 
controversy  sprung  up  in  one  of  the 
Xtw  York  papers,  part  of  which  we 
si'.ved  lor  a  time  wuen  we  could  get 
it  in  on  this  page.  This  month  is  a 
S)urt  of  "otf"'  one  as  far  as  gardening 
IS  concerned,  so  here  it  is,  ami  1 
tell  you  it  does  appeal  to  the  coun- 
irymaJi  who  is  now  living  in  the  city 
but  who  longs  for  the  apples  that 
v.ere  so  abundant  on  the  farm,  and 
rv^cnts  paying  live  cents  apiece  on 
the  j-lreet  corner  for  an  apple  that 
ought  nut  to  co^t  him  more  than  a 
penny. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Times: 

"Your  correspondent  "VV.  H."  from 
Yonkers,    asks      how      apples    can    be 
grown   with    profit    at   $i    a    barrel    in 
the  city  market.     The  result  will  stand 
as  follows:     One   acre     planted   with 
thirty-five    trees,    the    usual      number, 
will   produce   on  an  average 
loo  barrels  of  apples  selling   for       $ioo 
Cost  of  picking  will  be.... $15.00 
Cost  of  barrels  will  be....   32.00 
Cost  of  freight  will  be....   25.00 
Cost   of  cartage   will   be...     5.00 
Commission    in    selling.,.,    10.00       87 


making  a  cost  of  $87,  leaving  $13 
above  expenses. 

This,  of  course,  must  represent  fruit 
rather  inferior  in  quality,  where  no 
cultivation  or  spraying  has  been  done, 
or  perhaps,  little  or  no  pruning.  This 
is  a  minimum  yield  with  a  maximum 
of  cost.  However,  the  average  hay 
or  grain  crop  will  not  produce  very 
much  better  net  results  per  acre. 

On  "how  to  obtain  prices  which 
would  compensate  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  cultivating  a  high-grade 
apple,"  I  will  give  the  following  in- 
formation: Start  new  orchards,  plant- 
ing ujjon  an  acre  standard  trees  forty 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  interplant 
a;  twenty  feet  again  each  way  with 
early-bearing     varieties,      which      will 


give  110  trees  to  an  acre.  After  the 
trees  come  into  liberal  bearing,  in 
from  nine  to  ten  years,  they  should 
yield  from  125  to  150  barrels  of  ap- 
ples, and  thereafter  steadily  increase 
to  300  barrels  per  acre.  As  soon  as 
these  interplanted  trees  begin  to 
crowd  upon  the  permanent  trees  they 
should   be   taken  out. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly  till- 
ed from  May  to  July,  when  red  and 
crimson  clover  seed  mixed,  eighteen 
pounds  per  acre,  shouiu  be  sown  for 
a  "clover  crop"  to  the  land  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  this  to  be  plowed 
in,  the  following  spring.  The  trees 
should  be  sprayed  to  protect  them 
from  insects  and  disease  and  to  ob- 
tain a  large  per  cent,  of  high-grade 
apples.  The  fruit  should  be  grown 
in  sufificient  quantity  to  ship  in  carload 
lots  and  at  the  much  lower  freight 
cost  in  car  lot  shipments.  Under 
these  methods  the  accounts  should  be 
as  follows: 

Is'o.  of    barrels,  300,  at  $2 $600 

Cost  of  plowing  an  acre..  ..$2.00 

Harrowing  five   times 2.00 

Spraying    30.00 

Ticking    45-00 

-barrels    •••••••«•••••«•«•.  .90.00 

Freight    ......«•,,.•,,••..  .45.00 

Cartage    15.00 

Commission    in    selling 6000 

making  a  cost  of  $295,  with  a  balance 
over  and  above  cost  of  $305  for  the 
acre.  Where  the  apples  are  grown 
t'uder  this  system  and  are  of  higher 
grade  in  quality,  buyers  are  glad  to 
pay  the  prices  above  named  for  them 
at  the  orchard,  and  frequently  pay 
this  for  the  fruit,  the  buyer  paying  all 
other  expenses  except  the  picking. 
For  several  years  high-grade  apples 
have  brought  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
barrel  free  on  board  at  the  shipping 
station.  Even  higher  prices  have 
been  paid  in  apple  districts  of  West- 
ern New  York. 

The  one  great  need  in  apple  culture 
in  New  York  State  is  in  making  it 
an  industry  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  Septembet. 

warrant  the  introduction  of  modern 
methods  of  culture.  The  soil  must  be 
enriched,  and  clover  culture  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  in  which  to  do  it. 

Co-operation  is  another  great  need. 
A    fruit-growing      community    should 
have   a   central     storage   and   packing 
house   at   the    railroad    station,   where 
apples  may  be  held  over  a  long  sea- 
son.    In  this  Oregon  competition,  the 
New  York  farmer  is  "up  against"  the 
brightest    men    in    our    country,    who 
are   generally   Eastern     business  men 
who  have  sought  that  section  first  for 
health,    and,      regaining    it,  have    put 
their  business  energy  and  experience 
into  the  apple  business,  and  nowhere 
in  the  world  are  better  methods  prac- 
ticed,  better     grading     and     packing 
done,  and  more  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful  fruit   put   upon   our  markets.       If 
the    fruit-growers   of   New   York  will 
use  the  same  methods  they  can  pro- 
duce   equally      beautiful    fruit   and    of 
equal  value."  George  T.  Powell, 

President  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
perts' Association. 
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DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  A.  CULTIVATOR 
FOR  too*/*  CROPS  f  A  THE 


With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 
of  work  can  be  done. 

with  less  effort,  tlian 
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BETTER  FARMS  POSSIBLE. 


And  this  is  the  comment  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  made  on  Mr. 
Powell's  letter.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  State  is  certainly  equally  true 
of  the  entire  East.  We  ..ave  plenty 
of  suitable  land  and  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  West  for  our 
supply  of  apples. 

Mr.   George  T.    Powell,  a  horticul 
turist    of    this     State,    declared      this 
week  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  that, 
in   his   Oregon   competition,  the   New 
York   farmer     "is     'up     against'     the 
brightest  men  in  our  country" — East- 
ern business  men  who  have  gone  there 
for  their  health    and    have    put    their 
restored  energies  into  the  business  of 
growing   apples.       In     The    Progress 
Magazine    for     June,     Mr.     Clin    D. 
Wheeler      says      that,     owing    to  the' 
methods  of  these  Northwestern  farm- 
ers,  more   money   has   been  made   in 
growing  apples  in  the  past  decade  than 
in  any  like  period  since  the  settlement 
of    New      England,       Trainloads    and 
shiploads   of     the      sun-colored    fruit 
moves    steadily    across    the    continent 
and    the    Atlantic    Ocean    to    England 
and    other   ports   of     Europe.       Even 
Asia   has   taken   some   of     them,   and 
Australia  gets  thousands  of  boxes  of 
the    very    best,     and     calls  for  more. 
Conditions    of    culture    like    those    of 
Oregon     obtain   now,     also,     in     the 
States      of    Washington,      Idaho,    and 
Montana,  where  small  farms  are  made 
to  yield  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
apples  yearly. 

In  this  State  thousands  of  neglect- 
ed and  abandoned  farms  can  be  made 
to  yield  apples  as  abundantly,  better- 
flavored  apples  than  those  of  Oregon, 
and  at  as  great  profit.  Our  business 
men  who  are  tired  of  the  city  should 
seek  these  farms  in  preference  to  the 
farms  of  Oregon. 

ma  4  f\  4  AM— BY  bring  a  member  of  a 
lYl  A  11  A  jwl  Soap  Club  you  average  to 
***^^*"**  *  save  about  one-half  your  dai- 
ly expenses.  This  don't  mean  that  you  get  just 
Soap,  but  most  anything  you  ordinarily  buy  at 
a  grocery  store,  such  as  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Baking-powder,  Rices,  Macaroni,  etc.  Inadaition 
to  the  regular  certificate  given  with  each  order 
we  give  the  Secretary  a  Special  Offer  for  con- 
ducting the  club  of  I5.00  in  CASH  or  five  extra 
certificates.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  cata- 
logue. Papworth  Premium  Co.,  sia  St.  liarks 
Ave.,  Sjrracuae,  N.  Y. 


Most  Important  and  Most  Neglected 
Industry  in  America. 
"Dr.  George  i.  Powell's  timely  ar- 
ticle regarding  farming,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times,  has 
caused  me  to  ask.  Why  do  the  major- 
ity of  our  farmers  feed  their  crops  in 
tne  same  old  way  as  our  grandfathers 
did? 

"The  weakest  link  is  the  strength 
of  a  chain."  isn't  the  strength  ot  a 
crop  its  weakest  available  fertilizing 
element? 

Why  not  consider  the  nature  of  the 
soil  with  reference  to  both  crop  and 
fertilizer?  When  growing  potatoes 
in  a  nitrogenous  soil,  why  aud  more 
nitrogen?  Potato  tubers  thrive  on 
potasii;  potato  vines  thrive  on  nitro- 
gen, but  the  tubers  will  not. 

The  analysis  ot  the  wheat  berry 
shows  a  greater  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  than  the  straw.  Why  not 
grow  more  wheat  and  potatoes,  and 
less  straw  and  vines? 

Organized  capital  develops  and  op- 
erates our  mines,  railroads,  and  many 
manufacturing  enterprises.  What 
would  those  branches  of  industry 
amount  to  if  carried  on  single-handed 
as  the  farms  here  in  the  East  are? 

Farm  products  are  the  tinancial 
backbone  of  our  country.  Why  isn't 
capital  more  interested  in  producing 
them?  The  result  would  strengthen 
the  weakest  and  most  important  link 
in  the  nation's  prosperity." — D.  I.  Cal- 
houn. 

The  letter  of  this  gentleman  is  not 
particularly  interesting,  excepting  the 
last   paragraph. 

The  number  of  city  men  of  wealth 
who  own  farms  and  operate  them 
through  managers  is  increasing  very 
greatly,  but  few  of  them  indeed  are 
other  than  a  heavy  loss  to  their  own- 
ers, and  in  our  judgment  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  too  heavy  an  invest- 
ment is  generally  maue  in  buildings 
and  equipment.  Then  the  manage- 
ment is  extravagant,  absurdly  so. 

FAIRS— ATTEND  ALL  YOU  CAN. 

Many  fairs  are  held  in  September 
and  October.  If  you  have  been  un- 
able to  get  to  the  earlier  ones,  go 
t«  these  later  exhibitions.  They  are 
a  liberal  education  in  all  branches  of 
agricultural  and  farm  life. 

They  will  show  you  how  to  better 
your  conditions  in  many  ways,  as  the 
last  forward  step  in  machinery,  seeds, 
c.ittle  breeding,  butter  making  or 
milk  handling  is  shown. 

Inspiration  to  better  farming,  bet- 
ter dairying  and  better  stock  raising 


vv'ill  be  forthcoming  to  any  man  who 
goes  to  these  fairs  with  a  receptive 
mind. 

One  neighbor,  or  even  three,  may 
have  machinery  which  you  can  see; 
but  at  an  agricultural  fair  you  can 
make  most  advantageous  comparisons 
of  machinery,  tools,  wagons  and 
many  articles  of  farm  equipment,  be- 
cause you  have  before  you  many  and 
varied    exhibitions. 

Perhaps  yours  is  a  section  where 
Guernsey  cattle  are  favored,  and  un- 
less you  visit  other  sections  you  know 
little  about  other  breeds.  Go  to  the 
fairs  and  see  all  the  dairy  breeds,  and 
their  milk  and  butter  contests,  and 
their  judging  in  the  show  ring.  It 
will  open  the  eyes  of  your  mind  con- 
siderably. If  you  keep  grades  you 
will  be  so  pleased  with  the  shows  of 
registered  cattle  that  you  may  be  en- 
couraged to  change  to  pure  breds,  to 
your   ultimate   profit. 

Don't  miss  a  fair  you  can  possibly 
attend. 


KEEP  A  SCRAP  BOOK. 


A  practical  scrap  book  is  a  most 
useful  feature  on  a  farm.  Any  ordi- 
nary blank  book  that  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  the  book  store  for  a  quarter  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  pages 
should  be  appropriately  and  plainly 
headed  with  a  pen  in  the  following 
way:  "Household,  Poultry,  Horses, 
Sheep,  Dairy,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Veteri- 
nary," etc.,  and  when  an  article  that 
would  be  classed  under  any  of  the 
headings  in  the  book  is  read,  it  should 
be  clipped,  put  in  a  bo.x  and  some 
member  of  the  family  assigUv  ^  to  the 
duty  of  pasting  the  clippings  in  the 
book,  weekly  or  monthly,  as  may  be 
desired.  Nearly  all  farmers  take  one 
or  more  good  farm  journals,  in  which 
are  found  many  practical  and  con- 
densed articles  on  different  phases  of 
farm  life,  and  if  these  are  kept  for 
future  reference,  in  the  scrap  book, 
both  time  and  money  will  be  saved 
and  the  comfort  of  the  home  materi- 
ally increased,  besides  teaching  the 
children  system  and  economy. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
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Ibdkl  ud  R)(tM««  Avud  •!  tk«  Jmb«M4tw«  KtpMlttaB 
Ab>>iiliitrly  air-ti^ht.  Preserves  your  rn&iUre  ; 
provMcs  Jresh,  succulent  l<H;<t  for  your  cittle ; 
and  s.ives  a  Urjfe  |>.irt  u\  your  expense  for 
Wintrr  lce<line  of  stock. 

Staves  of  selecreil  timber.  Hoops  of  heary 
refined  Iron,  lonnini  perfect  ladder.  Simple 
doors,  quicidy  put  In  place — no  complicated 
fastenings.  Easy  fiUintr  and  einptying.  Every 
tilo  fully  gruaranteed.  You  c.in  erect  it  yourself. 
Write  today  for  fr«e  illustrated  catalofru*. 
wfth  testlroonUU  bom  owners 

Economy  8II0  tt  M.tg.  Co. 
S     3f«H  Frederick.  Md. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Coudavted  hy  Georgle  Mlddletou  Flalier 


THE  TWO  WINDOWS. 


Our  eyes  are  windows  of  the  soul, 
They  look  on  many  separate  things, 

And  out  of  them  create  the  whole 
Called    life,   with     good      or     all   it 
brings. 

Like  begets  like  and  light  orings  light, 
An  eye  for  all  that's  good  and  pure, 

Will  make  the  hardest  life  all  bright. 
The  soul  from  heavy  sadness  lure. 

To  see  the  evil  things  of  earth. 

Dwell   in   them   overmuch   is   seed 
To  evil  thoughts,  and  giveth   birth 

To  passion  dark  and  wicked  deed. 

Your    dear    child    sees    the    world    all 
fair, 

Pure-hearted,   innocent   is   he, 
To  keep  him  so  should  be  your  care. 

Let  your  light  shine  that  he  may  be 

Guided   up     to     the      Great      Light's 
source. 

To  know  the  truly  beautiful. 
And  learn  thereby  to  shape  his  course. 

So  grow  up  right  and  dutifui. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  PEARS. 


Canned  Pears. — Pare,  halve,  and  re- 
move the  cores.  Throw  into  cold 
water  to  prevent  discoloration.  Weigh, 
and  to  every  four  pounds  of  fruit  al- 
low one  pound  of  sugar  and  one 
quart  of  water,  drain  the  pears,  put 
in  a  kettle,  put  in  the  water,  which 
should  be  boiling,  and  sininu-r  gently 


Yoa  Can  Make  flO.OO  per  Day 

aelllnK  our  new  Coupon  Cer- 
tificates. No  experience  nec- 
essary. Write  today  for  Agents 
outfit    and    terms.  Bankers 

Protective  Society,  Tribune 
Bldg.,    New   York    City. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

toWashaTubful! 

This  is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  Icnown.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almo.st  fun  to  woric  it. 
Malces  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity^ 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial , 

Don't  send  money. 
If  you  are  responsible. 
you  can  try  it  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  freight.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  being  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  teiiing 
bow  it  saves  work 
and  worry.  Sold  on  little  paymenTs.  Write  for 
fascinatinsr  Free  Boole  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  tn  1900  Waahvr  Co., 
479  Hanry  St..  Blnshamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
iive  in  Canada,  address  Lanailum  19iH>  Washer 
Co.,  .355  Yongre  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
nRA>ClI  HOlsES;  We  mHiut»m  hranchca  at 
3SM7  BroBilwBv.  N«w  York  City,  and  IILJ  rintboih 
Ave..  BrtKikl.vn;  and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  also 
omke  B.iipmtnts  from  nnr  warvbouitea  ia  Kanwm  City 
ian  FrunciBfo  and  Heattle. 


until  tender.  Then  lift  the  fruit  out 
with  a  perforated  spoon  or  a  skimmer, 
add  the  sugar  to  the  water  in  which 
they  were  cookea,  let  come  to  a  boil, 
skim  well,  put  in  the  pears,  and  let 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  seal  boiling 
hot. 

Pickled  Pears. —  Pare,  and  if  large 
cut  in  halves.  Weigh,  and  for  every 
^even  pounds  of  fruit  allow  four 
pounds  of  white  sugar,  one  pint  of  the 
best  vinegar,  and  one-half  pint  of 
water.  Let  this  syrup  come  to  a  boil, 
then  for  every  quart  add  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  pounded  mace  and 
cinnamon  tied  in  a  muslin  bag,  and 
simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Put  in  the 
1  ears,  and  keep  just  simmering  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  quite  tender. 
Lift  out  carefully,  put  into  jars,  boil 
the  syrup  a  few  minutes  longer,  then 
pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  fruit,  and 
seal  at   once. 

Preserved  Pears. — Select  ripe,  per- 
fect fruit  for  preserving.  Pare,  halve, 
and  drop  into  cold  water.  Boil  the 
peelings  and  cores  in  one  quart  of 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain,  and 
to  the  juice  add  enough  water  to  fur- 
nish one  quart  for  every  four  pounds 
of  sugar  used.  Allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Boil 
and  skim  the  syrup,  add  one  lemon, 
cut  in  dice,  for  each  quart,  put  in  the 
pears,  and  cook  until  clear. 

Gingered  Pears. — Soak  2  ounces  of 
ginger  r«>ot  over  night  in  one  quart  of 
water.  In  the  morning  cut  it  into 
small  pieces,  and  add  it,  with  ten 
l)ounds  of  sugar,  to  the  water.  Let 
boil,  and  skim  well,  add  fourteen 
pounds  of  hard  pears,  which  have 
been  pared  and  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  slowly  for 
four   hours.     Seal   in  jars. 

Pear  Jelly. — Use  very  juicy,  rich- 
Havored  pears.  Divide  into  sections, 
but  do  not  core  or  pare.  To  every 
three  pounds  of  pears  allow  one 
pound  of  tart,  juicy  apples.  Cook  in 
a  preserving  kettle  with  a  very  little 
water  until  the  fruit  is  very  soft. 
Pour  into  a  coarse  cotton  jelly  bag, 
hang  on  a  -iroiig  hook,  and  let  drain 
over  night.  Do  not  squeeze  or  the 
jelly  will  be  clouded.  Measure  the 
juice,  and  to  each  pint  allow  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  and  one  pound  of  granu- 
lated sugar.  Bring  the  juice  rapidly 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  very 
rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  skimming  as 
r.Miuired.  Then  add  the  sugar,  stir 
until  dissolved,  and  boil  rapidly  for 
ten  minutes  longer.  Pour  into  jelly 
glas-.s  and  let  stand  for  twenty-four 
Imurs.     Then  seal. 


at  the  sides  of  the  Kettle  and  put  on 
to  boil,  closely  covered;  as  soon  as  it 
boils  remove  the  cover,  or  it  will  boil 
over  on  the  stove,  let  them  boil  until 
thoroughly  tender,  then  turn  into  a 
bag  and  let  drain,  without  squeezing, 
into  a  stone  crock.  Measure  the  juice 
and  replace  in  the  kettle  and  put 
where  it  will  boil  briskly;  measure 
granulated  sugar,  one  cupful  to  each 
cupful  of  the  juice  and  put  in  the  oven 
to  heat,  taking  care  that  it  -oes  not 
scorch.  A  pint  of  the  juice  is  as 
much  as  should  be  cooked  at  one 
time,  so  get  out  all  the  granite  and 
porcelain  dishes  you  can  use  on  your 
stove. 

Let  the  juice  boil  twenty  minutes, 
then  add  the  warm  sugar,  stir  till  dis- 
solved and  try  the  jelly  by  dropping 
a  tiny  bit  on  a  cold  dish  and  if  it 
does  not  run  it  is  cooked  enough. 
W  hen  the  jelly  is  cooked  enough 
draw  it  to  one  side  where  it  will  stop 
boiling  and  skim  carefully,  then  pour 
into  glasses. 


WILD  PLUMS. 


Plum  Jelly. —  iMr^^t  we  will  make 
plum  jelly  for  which  the  plums  must 
not  be  thoroughly  ripe. 

\\>  will  fill  a  two  gallon  granite 
k(  tfle  with  the  nicely  washed  and  per- 
fect fruit,  sprinkle  over  it  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  soda  and  pour  on 
boiling  water  to  cover;  let  stand  a 
few  minutes,  then  drain,  rinse  in  clear 
water  and  drain  again,  then  pour  on 
cold    water   till    we     can     just   see   it 


SOME  FRUIT  CATSUPS. 


Peach  Catsup. — Pare  and  quarter 
eight  quarts  of  round  ripe  peaches, 
simmer  the  parings  for  one-half  hour 
in  one  pint  of  water.  Then  strain, 
add  the  peaches  to  the  liquor,  and 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer,  aad 
one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  best  cider 
vinegar,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  two 
teaspoonfuls  ground  cinnamon,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  each  cloves,  mace 
and  pepper,  simmer  slowly  until  rath- 
er thick,  and  seal  hot  in  pint  jars.  A 
delicious  catsup  and  especially  so 
when  served  with  roast  duck. 

Raspberry  Catsup— Simmer  4  quarts 
of  berries  in  one  quart  of  cider  vine- 
gar. Press  through  a  sieve  and  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  each  mustard, 
mace,  cinnamon  and  ginger,  not 
ground.  Boil  half  an  hour  slowly, 
then  strain,  and  measure.  For  every 
quart  add  one  pint  of  sugar.  Boil 
slowly  until  as  thick  as  tomato  catsup. 


LADIES  WANTED 


— TOPUR- 
C  H  A  S  E 
their  g  r  o- 

ccries.  soaps,  etc.,  by  our  Factory-to- Family 
plan.  We  eivc  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums. 
We  are  also  making  a  SPECIAL,  OFFER  of 
FIVE  F:-XTRA  CF:RTIFICATES  to  secreUries 
of  Clubs-of-tcn.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIUE, 

Whether  Cow,  8t«er,  Bull,  or  Horse 
Hide,  Calf,  Dogr,  Vevr.  or  any  kind  of 
hide  or  skin,  soft,  litrlit.  odorless  and 
moth-proof  for  robt>,ruir,coaC  or  KTloves, 
and  make  them  up  wben  so  ordered. 

But  first  sret  our  Illustrated  catalotr. 
with  prices,  shipplnir  ta«n«  and  instruc- 
tions. We  are  the  larfrest  custom  fur 
tanners  of  lartre  wild  and  dumeatio 
animal  skins  In  the  world. 

Distance  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  toRrether  from  anywhere,  and 
Crosby  i>ays  the  freifrht  both  ways.  We 
sell  fur  coats  and  g-loves,  do  taxidermy 
and  head  mounting-. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fw  CaoiMay. 
■echetter.  N.  Y. 
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then  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  citric 
acid  mixed  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.     Seal  while   hot. 
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GRAPE  JbH^E. 


The  following  directions  for  the 
home  manufacture  of  grape  juice  are 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of   Agriculture: 

Use  only  clean,  sound,  well-ripened 
but  not  over-ripe  grapes.     If  an  ordi- 
nary cider  mill   is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
used    for    the    crushing    and    pressing, 
or   the    grapes    may      be    crushed    and 
pressed   with   the   hands.        If  a   light- 
colored      juice      is     desired,      put    the 
crushed    grapes    in    a  cleanly    washed 
cloth    sack    and    tie    up.     Then    either 
hang  up    securely   and    twist    it   or   let 
two    persons   take    hold,   one    on   each 
end   of  the    sack,  and   twist   until   the 
greater  part  of  the  juice  is  expressed. 
Then    gradually    heat    the    juice    in    a 
double   boiler  or  a   large   stone  jar  in 
a   pan  of  hot   water,  so  that  the  juice 
does  not  come  in  direct  contact   with 
the    tire,    at    a    temperature    of    180   to 
200   degrees    F.    never    above    2fxi   de- 
grees F.      It  is  best  to  use  a  thermom- 
eter, but  if  there  be  none  at  hand  heat 
the   juice   until    it    steams,   but   do  not 
allow  it   to  boil.     Put  it  in  a  glass  or 
enameled  vessel  to  settle  for  J4  hours: 
crefully  drain  the  juice  from  the  sed- 
iment,   and    run      it      through    several 
thicknesses  of  clean    flannel,  or  a  co- 
nic  niter  made  from  woolen  cloth,  or 
felt  may  be  used.     This  filter  is   fixed 
to  a  hoop  of  iron,  which  can  be  su--- 
pended    wherever      necessary.       .After 
this  till  into  clean  bottles.      Do  not  fill 
entirely,    but    leave    room    for    the    li- 
<iuid    to    expand    when    again    heated. 
Fit   a   thin   board   over  the   bottom   of 
an  ordinary  wash  boiler,  set  the  filled 
bottles    (ordinary   glass   fruit   jars   are 
just   as  good)   in  it.   fill  it   with   water 
around  the  bottles  to  within  about  an 
inch   of   the    tops,   and    gradually   heat 
until    it   is   about   to     simmer.       Then 
take  the  bottles  out  and  cork  or  seal 
immediately.       It     is   a    good    idea    to 
take  the  further  precaution  of  sealing 
the    corks    over    with    sealing   wax    or 
paraffin   to  prevnt   mold   germs   trf»m 
entering    through    the    cork>.     Should 
it  be  desired  to  make  a  red  juice,  heat 
the   crushed   grapes   to   not   above   200 
degrees    P..    strain      through    a    clean 
cloth  or  drip  bag.   (no  pressure  to  be 
used),  set  away  to  cool  and  settle,  anrl 


Paint  WHhout  Oil 

Bemarkablo    Diacovery    That    CnU 

Down  thf  Coit  of  Faint  Seventy 

liTO  Per  Cent. 

A  iMt  TrUl  PMkmgt  !•  lUlUd  to  ET«ry- 
0B«  Who  Writoi. 
A  L.  nice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
▲dami  N  Y..  hai  dlscoTered  a  process  of 
mak^g  a  hew  kind  of  paint  without  the  us. 
5  o"  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  "comes  In  the 
Snnof  adrypowderandall  that  It  required  »» 
oold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire 
SS)f.nd  as  durable  as  oil  palnt.  It  adheres  to 
any  •urface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  "prja^s  »n^ 
lS>k5  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 

"*  Wrtte  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufr.  47  North 
Bl.,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  »/'•• 
trial  paekace,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showlnB  you  how  you  can  sare  a  good  many 
tfoUara.    Write  to-day. 


$20,000 

Larchmont  Farm 

INCORPORATED 

WEST  CAMP,  N.  Y. 

(on  the  Hudson) 
200  Shares  Par  $100 

Full  Paid  Non-Assessable 

ASSETS  OVER  $60,000.00 

The  Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  New  York  state  laws,  its  object  being  to  raise  poultry  products 
and  fruit  for  high-class  trade. 

This  company  owns  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  at  West 
Camp-on-the-Hudson,  having  a  frontage  of  about  3000  feet  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the  Catskill 
Mountains  are  on  the  west,  ten  miles  distant ;  on  the  east  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  north  and  south  the  beautiful  Hudson  Valley.  Fa- 
cilities for  shipping  are  unexcelled.  There  is  a  steamboat  landing 
adjoining  the  property  and  goods  shipped  by  boat  from  the  farm 
at  night  reach  New  York  City  the  next  morning.  Freight  rates 
are  very  low.  The  West  Shore  R.  R.  station  is  a  few  yards  from 
the  farm,  and  shipments  may  be  made  by  express  to  New  York  in 
three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  location  of  the  land  is  in  a  portion  of  the  Hudson  valley 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  residential  section. 

For  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing  the  land  is  unexcelled. 
It  is  well  drained,  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south  to  a  stream 
supplied  by  never-failing  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  The  soU  is 
rich  and  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  A  large  acreage  consists  of 
woodland  with  considerable  cedar,  which  will  be  invaluable  for 

building  purposes,  ,     ^   ,  j 

In  the  fruit  and  poultry  business  there  is  a  constant  demand 
which  must  be  met,  and  with  the  facilities  to  be  had  at  Larchmont 
Farm  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  great  will  be  the  produc- 
tion and  how  large  the  profits. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  this  company  is  amply  secured  by 
desirable  real  estate  increasing  each  year  in  value. 

Low  capitalization  secured  by  real  estate,  fertile  land,  good 
management,  with  an  ever  increasing  market,  make  this  a  most 

desirable  investment.  ..,    *     i 

Officers  of  the  company  receive  no  salary  until  stock  earns 
24' , .     Plant  is  at  present  in  operation. 

Having  sold  a  portion  of  this  stock  the  remainder  is  now  of- 
fered for  sale  at  par  $100  a  share. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information  fill  out  and  mail  this 

coupon. 


Urchmont  Farm.  Inc.,  Box  121,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  iull  particulars. 


res? 
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nnu-.-cl  the  <inu-  .1-  wu'i  liglit-ooh.r- 
e<!  juice.  Many  people  do  tmt  even 
^r,,  t..  the  tremble  nt  Ktting  the  juicr 
settle  after  >training  it,  hut  rehe.it  and 
seal  it  up  iinniediately,  dimply  >etiniM 
the  ve-Ml-  :i\vay  in  a  g<M.d  i-u.d  pl.icc 
in  an  upright  p<)Mti<>n  wlure  liiey 
will  1HU  he  (li-tnrhed.  The  jniee  1^ 
\hu~  ;i!l<.\vcd  t..  -ettU'.  and  whfii  w.iiit- 
,.,1  |,,r  u-e  ttu-  rli-ar  juice  !-  ^imply 
takfii  nlT  the  -e.liinent.  Any  i>vr-~..n 
I'.iini'iar  with  tin-  proci->  >>\  eatiimiu 
l-uit  eaii  aU..  pii>ir\e  urapr  inicc. 
I'i.r  the  i>nneipU-  iuNtdwd  are  iden- 
tical. 


A  Home-Made  Cough  Syrup. 


\  >nb>criber  .>ends  a  tecipc  for 
e.  u^h  -yrup  that  i-^  very  easily  made: 
Takf  a  package  of  hoarhound,  pour 
..\<r  it  oiu'  (plan  of  .-oiling  water,  let 
1!  -t.ind  for  an  h<iur,  then  strain.  ad<l 
till-  jniee  "i  two  Union>.  one  >tick  of 
lu. .nee.  and  a  quarter  cup  of  >ugar 
.111.1  boil  all  together  to  forrn  a  thin 
'Miip.  Take  a  teaspoonful  several 
i<nu>   a   dav. 


Keep  the  turkey-^  a>  tame  a-^  possi- 
ble and  they  will  be  ea>ier  to  sort  out 
at  Thanksgiving  time. 


M 


f 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  IN- 
TEREST  TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


Select  Seed  Com. 

Now  is  the  time  to  select  your  seed 
corn  for  next  season.  Go  through  the 
field  and  note  stalks  and  ears  that 
seem  to  stick  out  as  better  than  their 
neighbors,  some  for  size  and  shape, 
others  for  early  maturing  qualities, 
etc.  Mark  them  carefully,  with  a 
piece  of  white  cotton,  and  when  husk- 
ing time  comes  the  ears  can  be  easily 
kept   separately. 

If  you  want  to  be  even  more  care- 
ful you  can  pick  out  the  stalks  when 
cutting  and  care  for  them  separately. 

You  all  know  how  to  keep  the  ears 
through  the  winter  and  how  to  test 
and   select  the  grains  before  planting. 

Next  to  proper  planting  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  is  most  important,  and 
the  best  cultivation  in  the  world  is 
but  a  waste  of  time  with  bad  seed. 

We  prefer  leaving  the  seed  ears  on 
the  stalks  until  husking. 

One  great  objection  to  selecting 
ears  when  husking  is  that  ears  are 
culled  out  only  on  account  of  the 
ears  and  without  regard  to  the  stalks 
or  any  other  condition  of  ripening, 
etc.  This  is  decidedly  setter  than 
selecting  from  the  crib  in  spring  but 
very  far  from  the  method  we  have 
pointed    out. 


Other  Seed  Grains. 

Very  careful  tests  have  been  made 
in  Ontario  as  to  the  ....icrence  in  re- 
sults from  larcre.  plump  seed  as  com- 
pared with  smaller  nnd  lighter  grains. 
The  details  were  intensely  interest- 
ing and  impressive.     The  plump,  hea- 

IVANXFn   — Suooeni*     Mnsflxine    wants 

"^*^ '■-•*'  an  energretic  and  responsi- 
ble man  or  woman  in  your  locality  to 
collect  for  renewals  and  solicit  new^ 
subscriptions  during  full  or  spare  time. 
E.xperience  unnecessary.  Any  one  can 
start  among'  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  build  up  a  paying  and  permanent 
business  without  capital.  Complete 
outfit  and  instructions  free.  Address 
"VON."  Success  Magazine.  Room  103. 
Success  Magazine  Building.  New  York 
City.    N.    Y. 

Boys!  Girls!  Columbia  Bicycle  Free! 

Greatest  offer  out.  <let  your  friends 
to  subscribe  to  our  magazine  and  we 
will  make  you  a  present  of  a  >40.00 
Columbia  Bicycle — the  best  made.  Ask 
for  particulars,  free  outfit,  and  circular 
telling  "How  to  start."  Address.  "The 
Bicvcle  Man."  29-31  East  22nd  Btreet, 
New   Ycrk   City,   N.    Y. 

1  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

And  I  can  prove  it.      Forty-five    year*  ago  I 
j  commenced  selling  scales  to  the  user  letting 
''■■.    him  have  a  free  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
^.  \  in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  scale 
a   -'  was  exactly  as  represented.       I  have  pat- 
pnted  the  only  rrliable     PlTLHSS  STOCK 
SCALR,  complete   with   steel  frame,   com- 
pound l^eam  and  t>eam  bos  without  extra 
charge,  sold  at  a  fair  price.      My    scale   Is 
not  cheapest,  l>ut  BEST.     I  will  send  you 
lull  information,   a  scale   on  approval    ot 
hwilc,  "Reasons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  if  you 
address    "JO.>KS  He  Pajr*  The  rrelghu" 

ION  C    St..     BlNGHAMTUN.  N.   Y. 

STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  toijs.  Made 
in  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVRSTRR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agt's  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
Box  22,  Weaterrliie,  Ohio. 


vy  seed  produced  15  bushels  more 
oats  per  acre;  3  of  barley,  5  peas,  3 
spring  wheat,  and  7  of  winter  wheat. 

Barley  with  all  shrunken  and  bro- 
ken grains  removed  produced  10  bush- 
els more  per  acre;  peas  19  bushels 
greater. 

Seed  grain  that  had  been  fully  ri- 
pened before  cutting  yielded  consid- 
erably more  grain  and  straw  and  a 
heavier   weight    per   measured   bushel. 

ANTHRAX   IN   IOWA. 


Outbreak  of  this  Ternole  Malady  in 

the  Hawkeye  State.' 

Farmers  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Towa  are  badly 
friehtened  over  what  proves  to  be  an 
outbreak  of  anthrax,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  diseases  which  attack  the  bo- 
vine family.  Tn  Plymouth  county — 
Ihe  snme  which  contains  the  large 
Fnelish  settlement  aroimd  T^emars — 
a  farmer  found  ot^e  of  his  cows  dead 
''n  the  nnsture.  He  thouerht  she  had 
been  struck  by  lightnincr.  The  next 
dav  several  more  members  of  the 
l-erd  «iicctimbed.  and  it  i<;  stated  in 
the  disnatche*;  that  both  hnrses  and 
mn1e<;  on  neicrhbnrinor  fnrms  becran  to 
'^''»  ''n  the  sam**  sudden  mnnner.  Dr. 
ATillf^r.  one  of  the  P';«istant  State 
■>-of»»rJnarians.  wnc  sent  for  and  imrne- 
flii^dv  cnmmoned  ^'S  ch'pf.  who  nro- 
tiontired     t'lc     tronb'e     ontlirnv.        T'^'e 

^♦ifr-      offic'nl":      hni-e         eyerf-erl         PVPTV 

t-i-ionnc    to    ctornn    out    iho    d'cence    r>v(^ 

fo    nrc^v»n»^    its    cnrcnd       It    ic    r1nirn*>d 

'*'-">t     fl-iA     rljceace     w^s     imnortor^     ff^rn 

^rviifli     TinVot"!,    fhnurrh    3s    to    tVip    truth 

r-f  fiii<;  po  one  can  tell. 


^    T-ot  Denenr!*;  TTnon  the  Milker, 

Your  cows  may  have  the  best  of 
p^rasses  and  concentrates  only  to  have 
them  wasted  because  the  milker  does 
tiot  know  that  almost  as  much  de- 
ncnd«;  tinon  him  as  upon  the  cow.  All 
♦  he  feeding  under  the  sun  will  not 
keen  nn  the  milk  flow  when  the  milk- 
er rlocs  not  understand  the  "art"  him- 

Where  the  Holland  cow  produced 
Tio  pounds  of  milk  a  day  upon  grass- 
es we  may  be  sure  that  she  had  the 
best  of  handlinpr.  What  can  be  done 
in  Holland  can  be  done  in  America. 


Why  My  Separator  Pays. 

Because  calves  errow  quicker  and 
t.-tt^n   e.-'sier  on   •separator  milk. 

Because  bv  usinqr  the  separator  we 
<-('t  from  ■?  to  5  cents  per  pound  more 
fn--  butter. 

Because  it  takes  r.l!  the  cream  out 
of  the  milk,  which  cannot  be  done 
wifho'it  the   machine. 

Bernnse  it  takes  out  all  the  dirt  ♦hat 
would  otherwise  remain  in  the  milk 
were  no  machine  w^^eA. — A.  C.  Schulz 

The  Lewis  Guernsey  Sale  a  Great 
Success. 

The  T.ewis  Guernsey  sale  realized 
an  average  of  nearly  $400  a  head  for 
02  head,  53  of  which  were  only  one 
year  old  or  less.  Nine  daughters  of 
the  great  bull,  Billy's  France,  brought 
i^Qoo  each,  being  bought  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred G.  Lewis'  mother  to  start  a  herd. 

The  sale  was  a  most  successful  one 
in  every  way  and  has  sent  a  great 
deal  of  good  blood  into  herds  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  agrain. 
Then  its  tremendous  significance  will 
dawn    upon    you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  $100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — youm  for  17  centM  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  is  a  matter  of 
business  history — youm  for  17  centa  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "Tlie 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Double  Release" — "The  Loco- 
motive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator"— "The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "The  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientiflc 
Condensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently. Just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  smalt 
cash  pay- 
ment — then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
simply    astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all   classes,    all   ages,   all    occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquirie.s  has  come 
from  people  of  known  financial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity   of    the    Oliver    Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing  is   at    hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

"The  OKver  Typewriter'' 

THE  <;t.4ND.\rd  visibi.e:  >vriter 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
maker,  rtKht    from   the   vrord   **ko!**     So 

easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  in 
the  "expert"  class.  Earn  as  you  iearn. 
I^et  the  machine  pay  the  17  oentH  a  «lay 
— and  all  above  that  is  youm. 

Wherever  you  are,  there's  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Tlieir  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those   of  many   classes  of  workers. 

**An  Oliver  Typewriter  in  Every  Home!*' 

That  Is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  the  Oliver  Hupreme  In  une- 
fulnenii  and  absolutely   indlnpenMable  in 

bulnneNN.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
the    home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  is  be- 
coming an  Important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people.  An 
ediieator  as   well   as   a   money   maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. Will  you  close  the  door  of  your 
home  or  offlce  on  this  remarkable  Oli- 
ver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
ofTor  and  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Oli- 
\  er   Catalog.      Address 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

310   Broadway, 
New  York  Clly,  X.  Y. 


J3LOODED  STOCK  for  September. 

ARGENTINE   BEEF  FOR  NEW 
YORK. 

It    is    reported    that    a    company    is 
being  organized  in  New  York  for  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  five  steam- 
ers betwen  New  York  and  Argentine, 
which    will    carry    frozen      beef,    etc., 
here,   and    return   to     South    America 
laden  with  coal.     According  to  the  re- 
port, half  of  the  capital  will  be  sub- 
i-cribed  in  America,  and  half  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  company  hopes,  in  spite 
of  the  duty  of  2c   a   lb.,  to   sell  beef 
at   a     lower     figure      than      the   high 
prices  which  now  prevail,  and  to  make 
a   profit,   too.     The  concern,  which   is 
called  the  Argentine   Meat  Importing 
Company,  intends  later  on  to  erect  its 
own   packing  plant   in   Buenos   Ayres 
Tt   will    begin    operations   in    October, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the   Argentine   Government 
— Meat    Trades"  Journal. 
And  to  think  of  the  enormous  acre- 
age of  idle  land  in  the  East  and  South 
that  might  be  utilized  in  raising  beef 
cattle   for  our  own    Eastern   markets. 
But  this  will  be  brought  about  in  time 
by    the    increasingly    excessive    price 
we  in  the   East  are  forced  to  pay  for 
beef. 


To  Treat  Calf  Scours. 

Calf  scours  is  a  profit  reducer  in 
many  herds,  and  once  established  is 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  Prof.  G.  C. 
Humphrey,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, gives  the  following  treatment: 

As  soon  as  symptoms  appear,  two 
to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil 
are  mixed  with  one-half  pint  of  milk 
and  given  to  the  calf.  This  is  follow- 
ed in  four  to  six  hours  by  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  one  part 
salol  and  two  parts  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth. It  can  also  be  given  with  one- 
I«a1f  pint  of  new  milk  or  the  powder 
placed  on  the  tongue  and  washed 
('own  with  a  small  amount  of  milk. 

The  salol  and  sub-nitrate  of  bis- 
muth can  be  secured  from  any  ^lu^- 
gist,  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  so  as  to 
have  the  powder  readily  available  for 
use  at  any  time.  As  an  additional 
precaution  against  contagious  scours 
it  is  advised  that  the  naval  of  the 
new  born  calf  be  wetted  with  a  1  to 
500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

There  appears  no  record  of  a  time 
when  alfalfa  was  not  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  world  esteemed  one  of 
Nature's  most  generous  benefactions 
to  husbandry,  and  an  important  fea- 
ture of  a  profitable  agriculture.  Its 
beginning  seems  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  that  of  man,  and,  as 
with  man,  its  first  habitat  was  Cen- 
tral Asia,  where  the  progenitors  of 
our  race  knew  its  capabilities  in  sns 
Inining  all  herbivorous  animal  life. — 
From  Coburn's  'The  Book  of  Alfalfa.' 


Never  nail  nests,  or  roosts,  or  feed 
boxes  to  the  floor  or  wall.  They 
must  be  so  that  you  can  remove  them 
from  the  house  now  and  again  for  a 
thorough  cleaning. 


Crontlnned  from  Pnare  2> 

passes  on  to  some  son.  who  is  one  of 
these  very  salaried  men  in  the  city, 
and  he  rents  it.  so  that  the  life  work 
of  the  father  and  mother  comes  to 
naught. 

No.    the    farmer   does    not    get    too 
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This  is  our 

NEW 


Cement  Book 

Just  Published 

FREE  To  Every  Farmer 

We  want  every  farmer  and  cement  worker  to  send  for 
this  new  edition  of  our  Cement  Book, 
"Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm." 

It  is  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edition,  and  it  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  many  new  ways  of  using  concrete. 
There  are  160  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.  The  directions 
for  making  cement  structures  are  given  in  plain  language  that 
everyone  can  understand,  with  tables  showing  the  exact 
amount  of  material  required  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

Send  for  this  book  now  and  get  the  benefit 
of  many  new  ideas  for  this  year's  work. 

When  you  build,  do  not  forget 
that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes 
the  best  concrete  and  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  bought  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Aak  your  dealer  for  A  TLAS.    If 
he  cannot  auppty  you.   write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

D«pt-      127  3^  Broad  Street,  New  York 


^^  PORTLANO 

ATLAS 

V^.  CEMENT  .^y 


Daily  output  over  SO.  000  barrel* 
—the  largest  in  the  world. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


much   profit;   lie   deserves   more. 

The  estimated  value  of  crops  nnd 
farm  products  runs  iuto  a>touti(ling 
figures,  but  remember  into  how  many 
parts  they  may  be  dividefi  t'»  sliow 
the   share  of  each. 

\\ag«>,  as  UMially  distinguished 
from  salaries,  have  advanced  enor- 
mously, and  two  important  causes 
have  been  tlie  devolopment  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  pcrfeeting 
of   labor   unions. 

"Salaries"  have  not  increased  a>- 
rapidly  a.  "\vat;ev."  The  principal 
reason  for  tlii-  i^  the  entry  of  women 
and  girls  so  Largely  into  commercial 
life.  The  man  book-keeper  of  tn-(hty, 
for  iiistanee.  is  not  i>ai(l  so  well  a- 
he    was    twenty-live    years    ago. 

The  one  thing  that  makes  tlu- 
greater  difference,  however,  and 
causes  most  of  the  trouble,  is  the 
fact  that  all  our  ideas  of  living  arc  ad- 


v.incing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  ever  so 
much  more  rapiuiv  than  our  income. 
Wire  WL-  eoiitentcd  to  be  less  extrava- 
gant in  our  fancies,  expenses  could 
he  rtn  down  tremendously,  and  very 
m-c;ii!y  '<<  I'ur  advantage.  There  is 
110  dtlur  -iihition.  we  must  make  up 
our  inin«l>  to  live  within  our  reason- 
able income,  and  in  put  aside  a  little 
-oniethiii'-:  fiT  our  nM  .age  and  ill- 
ncs>. 

The   head   I'f  the  familv  who  fails  to 
rr.ili/e    his    responsiDility    in    this    rc- 
>jHCt.   and    allows   himself  to   be   fool- 
ishly   and    irretrievably    sunk    in    debt, 
hasniany    a    sleepless   night   ahead   of 
I-,iiii,    an<i    the    certainty    that    his    sel- 
ri'hiu>s    and    improvidfiice    mean    suf- 
fering   for    otlurs.    many    times    those 
very  clear  to  him.  auu  an  example  for 
his  children  that   may  throw  them  on 
the   rocks   before   they   are   well   start- 
ed on  the  voyage  of  life. 


> 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Do  Not   Think  of   Buying   a  Gasoline   Engine  Without  It 

The  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecling  the  right  engine  are  :  what  will  it  cost  to  run 
the  engine — (1)  how  much  gasoline  does  it  use;  (2)  how  many  parts  are  there  to  get  out  of 
order;  (3)  what  will  the  repairs  cost;  (4)  will  the  mixer  always  work;  (5)  will  the  gasoline 
pump  get  out  of  order;  (6)  if  water  is  left  in  the  engine  and  it  freezes,  what  will  have  to  be 
replaced;    (7)    if  it  is   guaranteed,   what  is  the  guarantee  worth. 


THE  OLDS  ENGINE 


la 

(1)    the  , 
Seager    mixer   automatically 
mixture   of  pas   and    air   all 


the    niOMt    econoiiiifal 

jfasoline   cost   is   very 


engine    to    run 

low   because   the   new 

makes    exactly    the    right 

the    time. 

small  deli- 


(2)  it  is  the  simplest  because   it   has  no 
cate   parts   to  get   out   of   adjustment. 

(3)  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying  any  repairs 
for  one  year  because  we  make  the  following  propo- 
sition. 

We  HKree  to  replace,   free  of  charee,  any  part 
of    an    Oldfi    Rnicine    that    break**    or    becoinew 
worn,     from     AXY       CAUSE       \VH  ATSOF.VKR, 
Ttithin    one   year    from    date   of   nhipment.   pro- 
vided the  replacement  l«  one  you  think  Mhould 
be     borne     by     the     manufacturer.      VOl'     .\RE 
TO    BE    THE    OM.Y    JlDtiE.      There    i^    to    be 
no   arKument,  no  delay  in   returning  old    partN 
and   icettlne   new   one«,  you   decide   and   I    abide 
by    your    decinion. 
This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you  the  first  year 
when    99    per   cent,    of   your    troubles    would    naturally 
come. 

(4)  The  Seagar  mixer  has  no  movtuK  part«— once 
adjusted    it    is   adjusted    for   a   lifetime. 

(5)  The  Olds  Type  A  Engine  han  no  ganoline  pnmp. 
The  piMtoB  suckM  the  gaMoline  Into  the  mixer  auto- 
matically. 

(6)  The  Olds  water  Jacket  is  a  separate  casting. 
In  case  of  freezing  this  part  alone  can  be  replaced 
at  slight  expense.  Instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole 
engine  bed  and  cylinder. 

(7)  A  guarantee  Is  limited  by  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  the  concern  making  it.  Ask  your  banker 
whether   we  are   good   for  what   we   say. 

There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are  painted 
lust  as  prettily  as  ours,  and  their  catalogues  contain 
manv  tempting  claims,  and  make  many  attractive 
promises,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  claimed 
and  promised  about  other  gasoline  engines  .-rolling  at 
all  kinds  of  prices,  we  have  been  making  steadily  for 
30  yearn  an  engine  that  han  become  the  ntandard  of 
the   world.  ^,  , 

An  engine  that  Is  as  finely  built  as  the  Olds,  that 
has  Olds  quality  of  material  and  workmanship,  back- 
ed by  our  kind  of  guarantee,  or  with  a  record  of  so 
many  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  could  not  be 
BuccewKfully    wold    for   any    le««    than    our    price. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  them  In  Its 
military  posts,  government  work  of  spraying  and   Ir- 


is building  en- 
want  his  neigh- 
Olds    engine   be- 


Every  man  has  a  hobby.  Mine 
gines  that  are  so  good  the  user  will 
bor  to  have  one.  I  insist  on  every 
coming   an   Olds   Salesman. 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to  look  good; 
I  never  built  cheap  goods  and  never  will.  When  I 
took  hold  of  this  business  my  task  was  easy  because 
I  did  not  have  to  start  a  new  concern.  It  had  al- 
ready gone  through  over  twenty  years  of  success. 
The  Olds  Engine  was  a  magnificent  engine,  but  now 
it  is  100  per  cent,  better  than  ever  before — better  ma- 
terial; better  mixer;  no  gasoline  pump;  automobile 
quality  cylinder;  Jump  spark  ignition — five  parts  only. 
ail  of  which  are  stationary — Instead  of  thirty  moving 
parts  as  In  the  old  style  Igniters;  removable  valves; 
simplicity;  three  separate  Inspections;  economy  and 
certainty  of  operation. 

Everyone  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds  Engine — 
he  cannot  help  it.  I  care  more  for  having  a  pleased 
Olds  user  than  I  do  to  sell  a  large  number  of  engines. 
Every  user  of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied — . 
will   not   have  any  other   kind   of  a   customer. 

1  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  be  in  perfeci 
running  order  when  it  leaves  the  factory.  I  know 
the  engine  you  get  Is  all  right  and  that  the  high 
Olds  stcandard  Is  maintained.  It  Is  the  best  you  can 
buy.  whether  you  pay  more  or  less  than  the  Olds 
price. 

J.   B.   SEAGER.   Gen.   Mgr. 


lb: 


J.  B.  SEAGCR.  Gen.  Mgr. 

Seager  Engine   WorKs 

Formerly    Olds    Gas    Power    Co. 

Main  Office  (Si  Factory,  lOlO  Seager  St 

I.ANSIIVG.    MICHIGAIV. 


rigating,  because  the  Olds  Engines  have  stood  the 
most  severe   tests   they  could   put   them    to. 

Every  farmer  who  requires  an  engine  can  alTord 
an  Olds  Enarlne.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  cheap  ma- 
chine of  any  kind,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olds 
is  only  a  slight  per  cent,  over  what  It  costs  us  to 
build  them  right.  We  make  so  many  in  a  year  we 
ran  afford  to  have  our  percentage  of  profit  .''mall. 
You  are  really  getting  an  engine  of  the  very  hiichest 
possible  quality  at  the  right  price.  In  fact  you  get 
all  your  money's  worth — one  hundred  cents  worth 
for   every   dollar. 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tells  you  just  what 
you  should  know  about  an  engine.  Write  for  It  today 
before   you    forget    It. 

Write  me  personally  telling  me  what  you  want  the 
engine  to  do.  and  you  will  get  a  personal  letter  from 
me  that  will  give  you  the  facts  you  want.  To  save 
time   you   can    write    to    my   nearest    representative. 

Ol.ns     GAS     POAVER     COMPANY     BRANCHES 

HO.STOX— R.    W.    Hart Beverly  St. 

i>IIll,A  DELPHI  A — Mnllalleu  A  Coarey  1803  Market  St. 

Rl\GHAMTON,    N.    \ 

R.  H.  Deyo  A  Co.,  40  Washlnirton  St. 

KANSAS     CITY— Freeman     Field W.     11th  St. 

OMAHA.    NEB. — W.    S.    Weaver Farnum  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS — E.    S.    Wood So.    Third  St. 
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OCTOB.E.R. 


The     October     day     is     a     dream, 
bright   and   beautiful   as   the   rainbow, 
and  as  brief  and  fugitive.     The   same 
clouds  and  the  same  sun  may  be  with 
us   on   the   morrow,   but   the    rainbow 
will   have   gone.     There   is   a  destroy- 
er that  goes  abroad  by  night;  he  fas- 
tens upon  every  leaf,  and  freezes  out 
its   last  drop  of  life,  and   leaves  it   on 
the   parent    stem,   pale,   withered,   and 
dying.  — W.   Hamilton  Gibson. 
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SUBSCRIPTION— 25    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    5   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription  12   cents  extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begrin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOIV  TO  RBMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order.  Express  Order.  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  In  good  con- 
dition accepted  for  small  amounta 

CHANGE  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a  change  in 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  worus  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  first  day 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa 


OUR  ADVERTISERS— 'We  believe  that  every  adrttr- 

tisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  responalbl* 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  oe  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  diilerences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  wo 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courta  Notice  of  the  complaint  muat 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing  the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— The  editor*  aro  alwaya 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phaao 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  insure  their  return.  If  thoy 
are  not  accepted. 

of   each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


THE  OUTCOME— WHAT? 


I  know  things  work  pretty  well  in 
cycles,  and  that  one  should  take 
courage  in  the  thought  that,  no 
matter  how  it  is  against  us  now,  the 
wheel  is  turning  and  the  tide  will  be 
with  us  again  after  awhile. 

But  sympathy  is  generally  poor 
comfort,  and  the  man  whose  income 
is  too  small  to  cover  his  needs  finds 
no  solution  of  present  difficulties  in 
the  possibility  that  some  time  in  the 
future  conditions  may  be  more  favor- 
able to  him. 

I  hope  my  friends  will  not  think  T 
have  jumped  the  fence,  but  I  want 
you  to  think  of  the  other  side  of  the 
question  for  a  few  minutes — of  the 
effect  of  the  high  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts on  the  consumer.  My  com- 
ments in  September  issue  should  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  this  article. 

Salaries  of  office  help,  and  of  clerks 
in  all  sorts  of  stores,  comprising  a 
very  large  majority  of  city  and  town 
residents,  have  not  preceptibly  in- 
creased. Neither  have  fees  of  doctors, 
nor  lawyers;  nor  salaries  of  preachers. 

And  yet  all  these  people  have  to 
live,  and  are  compelled  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  called  for  by  their  posi- 
tions. 

Live  Hogs  13  Cents  A  Pound. 

Yesterday,  a  friend  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  posted  on  such  matters,  told 
me  he  had  to  pay  thirteen  cents  a 
pound  for  live  hogs,  and  was  selling 
sausage  for  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound,  and  Western  pickled  pork  for 
twenty  cents;  eggs,  freshly  laid,  forty- 
four  cents;  butter  thirty-nine;  and 
other  things  in  proportion.  Potatoes, 
and  rather  poor  ones  at  that,  a 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  a  bushel; 
apples  sixty  cents  a  basket. 

Shoes  have  not  gone  up  in  price, 
but  the  quality  of  the  leather  for  the 
price  has  deteriorated.  Cost  of  cot- 
ton and  dress-goods  has  advanced, 
and  it's  almost  impossible  to  name  an 
article  of  family  consumption  the 
price  of  which  is  not  distressingly 
high. 

We  are  told  the  reason  is  simply 
one  of  "supply  and  demand,'"  but  that 
does  not  ease  the  worry  of  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  to  make  fifty  dollars 
H  month  feed  and  clothe  and  meet  all 


the  expenses  of  a  wife  and  family. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  cities  are  filled 
with  drunkards  and  gamblers,  and 
"floaters"— our  weaker  brethern  who 
could  no  longer  stand  up  under  the 
strain,  but  seek  "relief"  in  rum  and 
everything  that  goes  with  it. 

How  Can  They  Keep  Up? 

What  are  salaried  people  to  do? 
How  can  they  keep  up  under  such 
conditions  of  high  prices  for  every- 
thing they  must  consume.  To  better 
their  condition  financially  as  far  as 
income  is  concerned  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  great  majority. 

Must  they  bury  themselves  irretriev- 
ably under  a  load  of  debt  and  wait 
in  hope  that  their  turn  for  better 
things  may  come? 

Or  must  they  once  and  for  all  time 
shut  their  eyes  on  the  glittering  past 
the  middle  classes  have  enjoyed  in 
our  country  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  turn  towards  the  more 
moderate  standards  of  Europe? 

If  there  is  any  other  path  I  cannot 
see  it.  It  means  a  gradual  change  of 
living,  but  when  you  get  close  to  the 
facts  the  reality  is  not  so  horrible  as 
we  have  been  thinking.  It  involves 
no  sacrifice  of  ideals,  but  rather  an 
admission  of  facts  as  for  a  long  time 
we  have  known  them  really  to  be. 

The  change  will  be  largely  in 
artificialties.  We  need  only  one  or 
two  instances  to  illustrate  our  point. 
There  has  grown  up  among  us  an 
idea  that,  call  for  what  sacrifice  it 
may,  we  must  have  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  the  sea  shore,  in  the  mountains,  or 
somewhere  away  from  home,  where 
the  expense  is  certainly  far  more  than 
at  home  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
considerably  more  than  we  have  a 
right  to  even  seriously  think  about. 
These  holidays,  instead  of  being 
annual,  would  be,  years  apart,  a  joy- 
ous event  to  look  forward  to,  to  plan 
for,  and  for  which  to  save  up.  There 
place  would  be  taken,  however,  by 
the  long  tramps  in  the  country  that 
they  say  account  for  the  rosy  cheeks 
of  our  English  cousins,  which  cost 
practically  nothing,  give  us  actually 
more  rest,  and  are  certainly  almost 
without   expense. 

The  theatre  and  opera  at  outrageous 
prices  would  be  a  rare  treat,  and  for 
recreation  of  this  kind  we  would  be 


once  more  thrown  upon  our  own  re- 
sources. As  it  is  now,  one  is  almost 
afraid  to  hear  his  own  voice  because 
of  the  slurs  cast  upon  everything 
amateurish. 

The  outdoor  sports  of  years  ago 
would  again  flourish.  Running,  jump- 
ing, leapfrog,  shinney,  wrestling, 
cricket,  bowling  on  the  green, 
archery,  etc.,  would  find  a  place  and 
encouragement  everywhere,  no  matter 
how  far  oiir  efforts  might  be  behind 
the  all  too  important  records  of  today. 
Recreation  and  genuine  fun  for  all 
would  be  the  key-note  instead  of  a 
^yild  struggle  to  sacrifice  health  and 
life,  and,  too  frequently,  honor,  to 
smashing  a  world  record. 

A  Wonderful  Love  of  Nature. 
such  as  we  never  knew  before  would 
qiiietly  develop,  and  we  would  have 
leisure  to  cultivate  those  beautiful 
gardens  that  are  such  revelations  to 
American  visitors  to  England  and 
Italy,  and  the  old  fashioned  flower 
show  would  once  more  come  into  its 
own. 

A  Keener  Love  Of  Home 

and  of  the  things  that  really  count 
would  kindle  anew  the  better  impulses 
that  triumph  over  intemperance  and 
vice  that  are  too  often  habits  of  older 
men  and  the  boast  of  the  younger. 
The  crying  evil  of  divorce,  that  has 
pointed  the  finger  of  shame  at 
America  so  long,  would  die  a  natural 
death. 

(Concluded  on  Page  15)    * 


ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 


Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man.  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether  old 
or  young,  incidents,  experiences,  trials, 
perplexities,  and  pleasures  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us 
know  about  them.  Sign  your  name  or 
not,  as  you  see  fit.  but  let's  unite  to 
make  this  the  best  farm,  home  paper 
ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  Inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  one  at 
one  dollar  for  five  years,  we  will  re- 
new your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 


Page  Three 


WILL  CONCENTRATED  MILK  SOLVE  THE  CITY  MILK  PROBLEM? 

A  Method  Which  Claims  Distinct  Advantages.     Milk  Reduced  Three-quarters  in  Bulk  for 
Shipment  and  Purchase  by  Consumer.     Can  be  Brought  Back  to  Original 

State  by  Addition  of  Three-quarters  Water. 


Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 


WO  things  that  have  al- 
ways operated  against 
the  solving  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  milk  supply  that 
will  at  the  same  time  be 
wholesome  for  city  con- 
sumption and  profitable 
for  the  farmer,  are  its  perishable  na- 
ture and  the  total  cost  of  delivery. 

Two  things  that  have  always 
operated  against  the  solving  of  the 
question  of  a  milk  supply  that  will  at 
the  same  time  be  wholesome  for  city 
consumption  and  profitable  for  the 
farmer,  are  its  perishable  nature  and 
the  total  cost  of  delivery, 
salaries  for  drivers,  cost  of  horses. 
Freight,  city  cartage  (which  includes 


revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  cheese  factory, 
written  of  in  the  Practical  Dairyman 
of  some  weeks  ago.  All  these  di- 
versions of  the  milk  market  from  its 
regular  channels  tells  on  the  city 
supply,  east  and  west. 

The  longer  the  distance  over  which 
the  milk  supply  for  cities  is  freighted, 
the  more  it  costs  in  freight,  and  the 
quicker  it  will  sour  after  reaching  its 
destination. 

Working  on  the  theory  that,  if 
transportation  charges  were  lowered, 
the  farmer  would  get  better  prices, 
and  the  consumer  a  better  milk,  a 
New  York  Company  has  patented  a 
process  by  which  whole  milk  can  be 


form  of  water  and  the   resulting  vo- 
lume  is   pure   milk. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the 
report  on  the  patent  for  this  concen- 
trated   milk: 

"Careful  chemical  tests  have  shown 
that  the  concentrated  milk  contains 
the  proteids,  including  albumin,  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  as  to 
solubility  as  in  raw  milk,  and  that  the 
milk  is  substantially  as  digestible  as 
raw  milk. 

Bacteriological  tests  have  shown 
that  the  process  decimates  the  bac- 
teria in  the  milk,  killing  the  germs  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis, 
dysentery,  Asiatic  Cholera,  small-pox 
and   scarlet  fever,  the  diseases   most 


"Worth  their  Weight  in  Gold"  at  Present  High  Beef  Prices. 


harness,  wagons,)  bottles  and  loss  by 
souring,  all  have  to  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  milk  to  the  dealer;  and  in 
the  final  cost  the  consumer  pays  for 
all  these,  with  the  addition  of  the  H 
cent  per  quart  profit  which  the  deal- 
er gets. 

Large  cities,  with  their  population 
alwavs  on  the  increase,  have  to  reach 
out  farther  and  farther  each  year,  and 
the  supply  of  milk  today  is  shorter 
than  it  has  been  in  a  score  of  years. 
Farmers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  should  be  paid  more  for  it, 
and  if  they  cannot  get  a  better  price 
for  market  milk  they  send  their  cream 
to  the  butter  factories,  and  use  thei'- 
skim  milk  for  pig,  calf  and  chicken 
feed,  or  send  their  whole  milk  to 
cheese  factories  and  creameries. 
Many  creameries  now  turn  the  by- 
products of  the  skim  milk  into  a  good 


reduced  to  one-quarter  its  original 
bulk,  and  at  the  same  time  have  all 
pathogenic  organisms  and  impurities 
removed.  They  describe  their  process 
as     follow"-: 

'■  Normal  milk  is  placed  in  a  vat 
called  a  concentrator,  warmed  by  a 
water  jacket  to  a  heat  never  exceed- 
ing 140  degrees  Falircnheit.  A  blast 
of  filtered  air  is  then  driven  through 
it  with  great  velocity  for  about  three 
hours,  purifying  with  oxygen.  The 
impurities  are  thus  removed,  the  bac- 
teria destroyed,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  carried  off  by  evapora- 
tion. When  the  milk  is  re«duced  to 
one-fourth  of  its  original  volume,  it  is 
ready   for   delivery." 

When  the  consumer  receives  the 
milk,  the  three-quarters  difference  in 
bulk,  which  is  the  water  driven  out  by 
evaporation,   is   added    again     it\      the 


commonly  carried  by  milk.  Any 
toxins  or  poisons  are  also  destroyed. 
The  milk  is,  therefore,  when  freshly 
concentrated,  an  almost  perfect  pro- 
duct for  consumption  by  both  adults 
and  children.  The  tests  have  further 
shown  that  the  bacteria  remaining  in 
the  concentrated  milk  increase  much 
less  rapidly  than  in  raw  milk,  and  that 
therefore  the  concentrated  milk  will 
keep  sweet  and  drinkable  much  longer 
than  raw  milk.  If  the  concentrated 
milk  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
50  degrees  F.,  the  milk  will  keep  sweet 
for  more  than  a  week. 

In  taste,  the  milk  when  diluted  is 
indistinguishable    from    raw    milk." 

The  advantages  claimed  for  con- 
centrated milk  are  absolute  purity, 
keeping  qualities,  absence  of  waste  in 
the  family,  economy  of  space,  and 
profit  for  the  distributor;  a  supply  of 
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pure,"  fresh,  standardized  milk  to  all, 
with  no  additional  cost;  the  preven- 
tion of  contagious  diseases,  which 
may  arise  from  the  use  of  impure 
milk  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
says  that  "The  evidence  presented 
by  these  investigators  shows  that  the 
digestibility  of  the  milk,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  in  connection 
with  all  treatments  of  milk,  is  not  im- 
paired by  the  treatment  to  which  it 
is    subjected." 

This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  process,  as 
other  processes  do  change  the 
character  of  milk  and  affect  its  di- 
gestibility; which  is  especially  unde- 
sirable when  milk  is  used  for  infant 
feeding. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  of  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  findings 
of  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  of  Connecticut, 
so  that  his  opinion  as  to  concentrated 
milk,  on  which  he  worked  for  over  a 
year,  will  be  of  interest.  Prof.  Conn 
says  : 

"Tests  made  by  myself,  by  Dr.  Park 
and  by  several  others,  have  shown 
that  the  process  reduced  the  bacteria 
to  a  very  small  number  and  destroyed 
the  patliogenic  organisms,  including 
tuberculosis  bacilli,  which  are  liable 
to  be  in  milk.  The  milk  can,  there- 
fore, be  guaranteed  as  free  from 
pathogenic   organisms. 

The  concentration  of  the  milk, 
doubtless  due  to  the  concentration  of 
milk  sugar,  produces  a  product  in 
which  the  bacteria  grow  very  slightly, 
so  that  it  may  be  kept  for  several 
days — six  to  eight — with  practically 
no  increase  in  numbers  of  bacteria. 
In  my  own  tests,  in  all  samples  of 
milk  which  were  not  over  six  days 
old,  the  number  of  bacteria  was 
smaller  than  that  which  is  set  by  the 
Boston  Board  of  Health  as  their 
standard — namely,  500,000.  In  some 
cases  the  milk  kept  longer  than  this. 
In  all  cases  the  milk  will  keep  for 
three  or  four  days  with  practically  no 
increase  in  bacteria  and  no  change  in 
any   way. 

Digestibility  experiments  apparently 
indicate   no  decrease  in  digestibility. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  pro- 
duct is  the  most  promising  suggestion 
for  a  solution  of  the  milk  problem  of 
large    cities." 

Through  all  the  stages  of  "con- 
densed", "evaporated"  and  "powdered" 
milk,  we  have  advanced  to  "concen- 
trated" milk;  and  the  opinions  of 
men  who  are  skilled  as  bacteriologists, 
physicians  or  chemists,  besides  being 
well  versed  in  dairy  knowledge,  would 
indicate  that  it  is  a  factor  to  be 
seriously  reckoned  with  in  the  milk 
large  cities." 

THE  NEW  DAIRY  BUILDING  AT 
THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR 


has  proven  a  strong  attraction  this 
year,  being  thronged  all  day  long. 
The  exhibits  were  large  in  number 
and  varied  in  character,  taking  in 
dairy  appliances,  from  pails  to  milk- 
ing machines;  butter,  cheese  and  milk; 
salt;  cleansers;  colorings;  lectures  on 
dairy  subjects;  butter  making  con- 
tests; demonstrations  of  bacterio- 
logical work,  etc. 

The  building  itself  is  commodious, 
light,  well  arranged  as  to  floor  space, 
and  attractive  in  decorations  and 
finish. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES  FROM  THE 
FALL  FAIRS. 


Written  at  the  Fairs  by  A.  G.  Morrell, 
for  The  Eastern  Farmer. 

The  show  of  cattle  at  the  fairs  this 
year  has  been  large,  and  in  most  in- 
stances of  good  quality.  At  the 
Connecticut  Fair,  at  Hartford,  Charter 
Oak  Park,  there  was  a  splendid  show- 
ing of  Jerseys  and  Ayrsnires,  and 
not  quite  so  large  a  number  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys. 

Prize  Winning  Jerseys. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Pierce,  of  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  had  a  nice  string  of  Jerseys  at 
this  fair,  and  also  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair.  The  herd  was  headed  by  Is- 
land Lodestar,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Island  bull  Warder.  This  bull  was 
first  in  his  class  at  Hartford  and  his 
young  son.  Marchioness'  Lodestar, 
was  first  in  the  calf  class,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  was  champion  in  the 
Jersey  class,  being  awarded  this 
coveted  ribbon  in  competition  with 
his  sire.  He  is  a  really  beautiful 
little  animal,  and  fully  deserved  his 
honors.  Mr.  Pierce  also  won  the 
first  prize  on  yearling  heifer  with 
Lodestar's  Golden  Fern,  as  well  as 
the  herd  and  youn^  herd  prizes. 
More  Beautiful  Jerseys. 

Another  excellent  Jersey  herd  was 
that  of  Messrs.  Stoughton  and  Burn- 
ham,  Montague,  Mass.,  who  had  a 
wonderful  string  of  working  cows  that 
were  also  very  beautiful.  They  won 
first,  second  and  fourth  in  aged  cow 
class,  the  first  place  going  to  a  most 
beautiful  cow,  Forfarshire's  Benedic- 
tine, which  was  also  charnpion.  They 
won  first  in  the  four  year,  three  year 
and  two  year  classes;  second  herd 
prize,  and  first  for  the  herd  of  four 
cows  in   milk. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Bassett,  of  Derby, 
Conn.,  had  only  two  entries,  but  they 
walked  off  with  first  and  second  rib- 
bons in  the  class  they  were  entered 
in,  yearling  bulls.  They  were  Noble"s 
Fairy  Lad  and  Noble's  Eminence, 
remarkably  handsome  youngsters, 
showy  and  of  good  dairy  type. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Duflfy,  of  West  Hartford. 
Conn.,  showed  a  superb  young  bull  in 
the  two  year  old  bull  class.  Golden 
Fern  of  Meadow  Brook,  who  walked 
off  with  the  blue  ribbon  as  his  just 
due.  He  is  an  exceptionally  hand- 
some bull,  rich  skinned,  with  a  splen- 
did top  line,  good  depth  of  barrel  and 
fine  ribbing,  his  rudimentaries  are  well 
set  and  of  good  size  and  he  carries 
himself  well. 

E.  R.  Dunn,  of  Southington,  Conn., 
had  a  number  of  great  working  cows 
of  the  St.  Lambert  and  Coomassie 
lines  of  blood,  and  some  of  them 
were  beautiful  as  well  as  useful.  The 
herd  was  headed  by  a  large  and  good 
looking  bull.  Lady  Letty's  Victor,  a 
St.  Lambert  who  was  fourth  in  the 
aged  bull  class.  De Laval's  lanthe 
was  third  in  the  aged  cow  class,  and, 
in  less  hot  company,  would  have 
crowded  hard  for  first  place. 

These  Showed  Guernseys. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gould,  of  Beverly. 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Bartholomew, 
of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Packer  Bros,  of 
Milford.  N.  v.,  and  R.  H.  Rriggs,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  showed  Guernseys. 
The  firsts  were  divided  pretty  evenly 
between  Gould  and  Bartholomew, 
Mr.  Gould's  bull  Rutila's  Gold  Basis 
and  his  cow  Helen  M.  of  Fulton  be- 
ins'  first  in  their  classes  and  Cham- 
pions, 
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Magnificient  Showing  Of  Ayrshires. 
One  of  the  best  rings  of  Ayrshires 
that  has  ever  been  shown  in  that  part 
of  the  country  was  led  out  for  Mr. 

E.  J.  Fletcher  to  judge.  Three 
veterans  of  the  show  ring,  Messrs.  J. 

F.  Converse,  of  Woodville,  N.  Y.,  W. 
P.  Schanck,  of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  and  Dud- 
ley Wells  2nd.,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn., 
were  on  hand,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  Ryanogue  herd  of  Brewster,  N. 
Y.,  a  new  aspirant  to  honors.  Mr. 
Newman  E.  Sears,  of  Elmwood,  Conn., 
had  a  herd  of  the  old  fashioned  red 
and  white  Ayrshires,  great  bodied, 
milky  looking  animals,  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  imported  type  of  today. 

Mr.  Converse's  Howie's  Fizzaway 
did,  as  he  had  done  so  often  before, 
took  first  in  his  class  and  the 
Championship;  Mr.  Ryan's  bull  Monk- 
land  Speculation  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Wells'  Cosmo,  third.  Ryanogue  Farm 
won  in  the  two  year  class  with  Miss 
Luna's  Prize  Defender,  Mr.  Schanck's 
Sir  Browning  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Wells  took  third. 

Ryanogue  took  first  place  in  the 
cow  class  with  Marion  of  Burnside, 
a  simply  lovely  cow,  nearly  all  white, 
with  a  sweet  head,  a  long,  deep,  well 
ribbed  body,  and  an  udder  that  is 
simply  perfection,  and  milks  all  away. 
Mr.  Schanck's  Howie's  Ladylike  was 
second,  a  beautiful  animal,  clean 
built,  and  with  an  udder  that  was 
little  short  of  Marion's  in  shape  and 
size.  Bonnie  Peg,  a  fine  cow  from 
the  same  herd,  as  third,  and  fourth 
went  to  Mr.  Converse  with  an  im- 
ported cow  Snowdrop,  who  was,  un- 
fortunately, dry;  but  a  remarkably 
handsome   one,  too. 

Mr.  Converse's  Dot  of  Avon  was 
Champion    cow. 

The  Holsteins. 

The    Holstein    exhibitors   were    Mr. 

G.  M.  Carpenter,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
W.  P.  Turner,  N.  Willard,  Mass.,  N. 
C.  Knapp,  Danbury,  Conn,  and  Ly- 
man Keeler  of  the  same  town. 

Mr.  Turner  won  most  of  the  first 
places,  his  aged  bull  Earl  Aggie  De 
Kol  2nd.,  an  immense,  white  2,800  lb. 
bull,  being  first  in  his  class  and  cham- 
pion; his  aged  cow  Jewel  Echo  De 
Kol  was  first  in  her  class  and  cham- 
pion, and  several  other  females  being 
first  and  second  in  the  various  classes. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  grand,  old  cow 
Springbrook  Queen  A.  2nd.  was 
placed  third  as  aged  cow,  although 
she  was  by  far  the  handsomest  in  the 
ring,  despite  her  age  of  a  dozen  years, 
and  dry.  He  also  took  a  number  of 
seconds  with  males  and  females. 

Mr.  Keeler  had  a  most  beautiful 
white,  three  year  old  cow  which  took 
first  in  her  class.  She  has  the  most 
perfectly  shaped  and  most  lovely 
udder  imaginable — one  such  as  is 
seldom  found  in  a  herd  of  Holsteins. 
Mr.  Keeler  is  a  beginner  in  the  Hol- 
stein business,  but  if  he  continues  to 
buy  and  breed  udders  like  that,  he 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  Holstein 
interests. 
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The  Pierce  and  Packer  herds  of 
Jerseys  went  to  Syracuse  from  Hart- 
ford, and  there  found  Mr.  Harry  V. 
Prentice's  grand  string,  entries  from 
Oakland  Farm,  Newport  R.  I.,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ay  res'  herd  from  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  to  contend  with. 

To  anyone  familiar  with  the  Pren- 
tice herd,  it  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
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sion  that  the  firsts  would  go  there, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  they  did  on 
the  unbeaten  bull  Lucy's  Champion, 
Imp,  the  wonderful  cow,  Oxford  Lad's 
Fontaine,  and  a  long  string  of  young- 
er ones.  Mr.  Henry  Mills,  Supt.  for 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt's  Oakland 
Farm,  took  first  on  the  handsome  two 
year  old  bull  Noble  Prince  of  St. 
Peter,  and  Mr.  Pierce  had  first  on 
his  heifer.  Lodestar's  Golden   Fern, 

It  would  take  some  travelling  to 
look  up  a  handsomer  lot  of  cattle 
than  the  herd  of  four  dairy  cows  in 
milk,  put  in  the  ring  by  Mr.  Prentice, 
against  one  from  the  Farm  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Smith,  of  Bloomville,  N.  Y., 
themselves  an  extra  good  lot.  Mr. 
Prentice's  herd  won  the  $100.,  and  Mr. 
Smith's  the  $50.,  prize  in  this  class. 
The  judge,  Mr.  Geo.  Sisson  Jr.,  had 
a  great  lot  to  put  ribbons  on,  and 
everybody  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

The  Ryanogue  Ayrshires,  Mr.  Con- 
verse's, Mr.  Schanck's,  Mr.  Kent 
Barney's,  from  Milford,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  F.  D.  Erhardt's,  of  West  Berlin, 
Vt.,  were  shown. 

Mr.  Converse's  herd  took  many 
firsts,  and  old  Fizzaway  was  the 
Champion,  as  usual,  but  Mr.  Ryan 
took  first  and  Championship  again  on 
the  lovely  Marion  of  Burnside. 
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A   NEW   GUERNSEY 
EXHIBITOR. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Tallman,  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  was  added  to  the  list  of  Guern- 
sey breeders  who  showed  at  Syracuse, 
those  who  had  been  at  Hartford  com- 
ing on  to  the  later  show.  He  had 
some  extra  good  Guernseys,  and  cap- 
tured a  number  of  firsts,  Mr.  Gould 
taking  his  share  but  losing  the  first 
place  and  championship  cow  and  bull 
to  Mr.  Tallman,  whose  bull.  Imp. 
Spotswood  Sequel,  and  cow,  Little 
Sis  of  Riverside,  were  first  in  their 
class,  while  his  three  year  old  cow, 
Pickety  Pink  was  Chamoion.  The 
Sequel  bull  was  Champion.  Mr. 
Gould's  Dorothy  Bay  was  Junior 
Champion  female,  and  his  Lassie's 
Lcdyard  Bay  was  Junior  Champion 
male.  Mr.  Tallman  won  first  with 
the  dairy  herd,  and  Mr.  Packer,  se- 
cond. The  A.  G.  C.  C.  cup  went  to 
Mr.  Gould  with  Helen  M.  of  Fulton, 
for  progeny  of  a  cow  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitor. 

The  Holsteins  were  a  large  class 
and  a  fine  one.  Messrs.  Nye,  Powell, 
Stevens,  Hazzard.  Adams  and  Hinchy 
were  the  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Nye  won  the  major  portion  of 
the  blue  ribbons,  as  he  should  have 
done,  his  cattle  having  great  consti- 
tution and  very  well  shaped  and 
large  udders. 

If  you  are  putting  in  a  concrete 
floor  in  the  cow  stable,  don't  forget 
the  building  paper  coated  with  pitch, 
to  keep  the  damp  from  coming  up 
from  the  earth.  Cows  get  rheuma- 
tism from  damp  floors  just  as  readily 
as  do  human  beings.  Besides,  if 
they  are  not  comfortable,  which  they 
cannot  be  on  damp  floors,  they  will 
not  give  you  as  much  milk. 

The  makers  of  silos  should  have  a 
great  boom  in  their  business  when 
building  time  comes  around.  The 
short  pastures  from  the  severe 
drought  have  resulted  in  a  milk 
shortage  and  a  famine  price  for 
butter  for  the  winter. 


50  CENT 

BUTTER 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 

AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 


"50  CENT  BUTTER  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS"— is  the  prediction 
freely  made  by  the  big  leaders  in  butter  production,  based  i^pon  their 
close  knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 

Butter  at  an3rwhere  near  such  a  price  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE 
YEAR  in  its  savings  over  any  gravity  or  setting  system. 

It  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  IT- 
SELF BY  SPRING  over  any  competing  make  of  separator  in  use  or 
on  the  market. 

It  means  that  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY 
FOR  ITSELF  WITHIN  A  YEAR  over  the  older  style  De  Lavml 
Cream  Separator  in  use. 

It  means  that  no  one  separating  cream  from  the  milk  of  even  a  single 
cow  CAN  AFFORD  to  continue  to  do  so  a  day  longer  than  can  be 
helped  without  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

And  buyers  should  remember  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — on 
which  there  is  just  one  reasonable  price  for  everybody— can  be  bought 
at  a  fair  discount  for  cash  down  or  on  such  liberal  time  that  it  WILL 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  out  of  its  own  savings. 

That  means  that  NO  ONE  need  go  a  day  longer  without  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  than  may  be  necessary  to  order  and  receive  it,  janki 
that  they  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  do  so. 

It  emphasizes  the  urgent  importance  of  seeing  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  or  communicating  with  the  Company  directly  AT  ONCE,  with 
a  material  dollars-and-cents  loss  EACH  DAY  of  delay  in  doing  so. 

They  WHY  delay  another  day? 


THE     DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR  CO. 


4a  B.  Mndison  Street 

CHICAGO 

1J13&  121S   Filb«rt  St. 

PHlL.AbBL.PHIA 

Orumm  &  Sacramento  Sts 

■AN    FRANCISCO 


General  Offlcest 

165    BROADWAY, 
NE\ir    YORK 


i73-'77  Wiriam  Street 

MONTRBAL 

14  &  i6  Prinrets  Street 

M'INNIPBO 

107  Pi'M  Street 

PORTLAMD,  ORBOJ 


Mi 
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OUR    HORSES 


WEANING  THE  FALL  COLTS. 


There  are  many  different  ideas 
among  farmers  as  to  the  best  way  to 
wean  colts.  Some  are  good,  some 
bad,  and  some  worse.  Where  horse- 
breeding  is  the  principle  occupation, 
it  is  simple  business,  but  on  the  aver- 
age farm,  not  well  arranged  for  di- 
viding up  the  horses,  and  where  one, 
two  or  three  colts  are  raised  annually, 
kicks,  barbed  wire  cuts,  and  broken 
gates  are  often  associated  with  colt 
weaning  time. 

If  there  is  only  one  pasture  for  the 
horses  a  convenient  practice  is  to  ex- 
change colts  with  neighbors  until  the 
dams  are  dried  off.  This  is  generally 
less  trouble  and  but  little  if  any  more 
risk  than  to  shut  up  the  youngster  in 
a  box  stall  with  no  exercise  and 
scant  ventilation  to  worry  and  fret 
himself  out  of  condition  as  is  the 
usual   plan. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
the  easiest  and  safest  way  is  to  muzzle 
the  colts  and  let  them  run  with  their 
dams  in  the  pasture.  When  not  be- 
ing worked  my  mares  arc  always  al- 
lowed the  run  of  the  pasture,  and  I 
find  this  easiest  for  me,  as  well  as 
the  most  agreeable  to  the  horses. 

To  make  a  cheap  and  convenient 
muzzle,  set  half  a  dozen  horseshoe 
nails  at  regular  spaces  through  a 
piece  of  old  trace  or  rather  heavy 
strap.  Sew  this  securely  to  the  nose- 
band of  a  web  colt  halter  headstall, 
fit  the  halter  snugly  on  the  colt's  head 
and  the  job  is  done.  Have  the  halter 
rein  fitted  with  a  harness  snap  so  that 
you  can  catch  th«  youngster  anywhere 
and  lead  him  or  tie  him  up  at  pleasure. 
And  do  not  forget  the  feed.  There 
arc  three  things  required  to  grow  a 
good  colt;  the  first  is  grain,  the  second 
is  more  grain,  and  the  third  is  still 
more  grain.  Also  let  the  little  fellow 
have  access  to  the  best  roughage  at 
hand  at  all  times;  if  he  is  allowed  all 
the  grain  he  wants  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  eat  more  hay  than  is  good 
for  him. 

The  dam  should  be  milked  three  or 
four  times  during  the  first  couple  of 
days,  and  less  often  as  the  milk  flow 
diminishes.  I  always  go  out  and  milk 
the  mare  the  middle  of  the  first  night 
after  the  colt  is  away.  I  did  not  do 
that  with  the  first  two  mares  I  had 
and  the  next  morning  their  dugs  were 
as  hard  as  stone  and  their  milk  veins 
swollen  more  than  half  way  up  to  their 
forelegs.  It  required  three  weeks' 
time  and  a  dollar's  worth  of  liniment 
to  reduce  the  swelling.  Some  of  you 
may  think  this  is  being  too  careful  but 
it  may  save  trouble  in  the  end. 
Where  I  live  pastures  are  neither 
abundant  nor  rich  at  this  time  of  year 
and  the  drying  process  is  usually  an 
easy  one.  The  muzzle  should  not  be 
r?movc<l  until  several  weeks  after  the 
milk  flow  has  ceased. 

I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  has 
raised  three  colts.  I  have  always 
allowed  them  to  run  together  and 
their  affection  for  each  other  is  almost 
human.  They  are  almost  inseparable 
and  \vherever  the  mare  goes,  day  or 
night,  summer  or  winter,  when  not 
af  work  she  takes  her  family  with  her. 
Dtiring  the  hot  summer  afternoons  I 


have  often  seen  all  four  of  them  jam- 
med like  sardines  in  a  box  stall  scarce- 
ly big  enough  for  three,  standing  with 
their  eyes  half  closed,  the  very  picture 
of  equine   enjoyment. 

FEEDING    ALONE    CANNOT 
MAKE  A  DRAFT  HORSE. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  stunted,  ill- 
shapcn,  grade,  draft  horses  in  the 
country  and  on  the  markets;  and  it 
is  rather  amusing  to  hear  them  ac- 
counted for  solely,  upon  unwise 
weaning  and  poor  care  during  the 
first  two  years  of  colthood,  by  papers 
which  for  some  reason,  do  not  like  to 
admit  that  their  breeding  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  if  the  sires  are  of 
pure  blood.  The  care  and  feeding 
of  colts  are  very  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  draft  or  any  other 
kind  of  horses,  but  unless  they  are 
born  right,  sired  by  horses  that  are 
known  to  possess  the  strength  and 
virility  which  should  become  draft 
horses,  then  the  best  feeding  and  care 
will  fail  to  make  them  ideal  or  even 
passable    draft   horses. 

GIVE    PLENTY    OF   WATER. 


FOR    ROARING. 


Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a 
horse  is  like  a  camel,  and  can  work 
without  water  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  It  would  be  better  to  think 
of  him  as  having  the  same  appetites 
as  a  man,  and  give  him  water  as  often 
as  he  wants  it.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
horse  is  so  hot  or  exhausted  that  he 
cannot  safely  be  given  all  he  wants 
to  drink,  in  spite  of  some  opinions  to 
the  contrary;  and  in  the  ordinary 
day's  work,  more  will  be  accomplished 
if  the  horse  is  watered  five  or  six 
times  instead  of  the  two  or  three 
times  usually  allowed. 

THE  BEST     WAY     TO     TRIM  A 
COLT'S    FEET. 


Use  only  a  rasp  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
pincers.  Just  get  the  colt  used  to 
having  his  feet  held  up.  If  his  feet 
are  looked  to  every  month  there  will 
be  no  need  of  the  pincers,  but  if  they 
are  neglected  until  the  hoof  has  grown 
too  long,  use  the  pincers  to  clip  off 
the  surplus  and  smooth  down  with 
the   rasp. 

INDIGESTION. 

I  have  a  mare  nigh  unto  twenty 
years  of  age,  that  is  quite  thin  in 
flesh.  Her  bowels  are  decidedly 
loose.  She  has  been  this  way  for 
three  months  or  more.  She  has  a 
good  appetite  but  is  troubled  with 
worms  from  si.x  to  ten  inches  lonjr. 
The  hair  on  her  back  is  all  loose  and 
shedding  off,  leaving  smooth  skin. 
What    shall     I    do? 

You  should  give  two  ounces  of  tur- 
pentine in  a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil 
;it  one  dose,  and  when  purging  stops, 
mix  in  feed  at  night  and  morning  a 
tablespoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  pow- 
dered nux  vomica,  gentian  root  and 
salt.  Have  her  clipped.  Omit  the 
iron  if  she  is  in  foal  and  add  an  equal 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Feed  dry 
food. 


We  own  a  mare  twelve  years  of 
age  that  a  year  ago  last  spring  started 
with  a  whistle  at  the  nose  when  doing 
heavy  work  and  when  eating.  She 
seems  to  breathe  through  her  mouth 
at  times  and  roars  some,  but  not  very 
badly.  She  is  a  little  short-winded. 
We  know  the  trouble  is  enlarged 
glands.  What  will  cure  the  trouule, 
or  at  any  rate  help  it? 

No  cure  for  roaring(laryngeal 
hemiplegia)  exists  except  a  difficult 
and  expensive  operation.  In  some 
cases  such  as  that  described,  a  tumor 
(polypus)  in  the  nostril  is  the  cause 
and  this  may  be  removed  by  opera- 
tion. If  no  such  cause  is  found  some 
benefit  may  follow  from  blistering  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear,  after  removal 
of  the  hair.  Use  cerate  of  cantha- 
rides  for  the  purpose.  Also  give 
half  an  ounce  of  Fowlers  solution  of 
arsenic,  night  and  morning.  Wet  all 
food.  Do  not  feed  hay  or  other  bulky 
food  at  noon. 

This  is  one  man's  opinion,  but  we 
prefer  to  stick  to  the  old  idea  of 
waiting  until  the  animal  cools  off 
somewhat. 


POULTRY. 

Barred  Plymonth  Rocka,  America'! 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reda.  Prlo« 
very    reasonable.       B.      Q.      BRATTON, 

Ryde,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  esc* 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Le^orns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburc  and 
Somerset  600  fine  large  farm-raised 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Ll^ht  Brah- 
ma    cockerels    for      sale.       Write      me. 

HERMAN  SHOCKET.  Sand  Patch.  Pa. 
MISCBLLANBOUS. 

HORSES  '°-'  -a;;.  ?r^g",'„,'r» 

FOR  SALE — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-ral.sed  stock.  Prices  from  |10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR.  Reedsville.  Pa. 

CATTLE. 

PUR12-BRBD    registered   Holsteln    bull 

calf,  sired  by  "Clothllde  Dekol  Dot's 
Butter  Boy."  Dam,  "May  Inka  Clo- 
thllde." Photograph,  pedigree  and 
price  on  application.  MAD^.SON  COOP- 
EP.,    I'll    Ccurt,    Watertown     N.    Y. 

REGISTERED    Holsteln-Frleslan    Bulla 
all    ages.     Prices    reasonable.     Apply 
to  R.  G.  WILLIAMS.  Canton.  Pa. 

SE>'I>    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

TROTTING  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  |200.  P.  J. 
WYAND,    Cumberland,    Md. 


B.Bil  for  BooVli-t 


DEATH    TO   HEAVEfl 

lioiHfnn'c  ""'•.t'"»h* 

nCWIUII  d  IMiUmparCnr* 
(iiiBraalrrd  or  Mon.y  Rack. 

•  I.<M»  p»r  ran,  at  dealers,  ar 

F.iprrai  Fa  id.    |H  Trt'  Hal*. 

TUK  AFWTON  KRHEDT  CO. 

T«to4«,  Okkk 
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HOGS 


DEVOTION. 

I  love  to  steal,  awhile,  away 
From  every  cumbering  care. 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In    humble,   grateful    prayer. 

I  love  in  solitude  to  shed 

The    penitential    tear; 
And  all  his  promises  to  plead, 

Where  none  but  God  can  hear. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 
And  future  good  implore; 

And  all  my  cares  and  sorrows  cast 
On  Him  whom  I  adore. 

P.  Brown. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  FALL 
PIGS. 


We  must  make  every  possible 
effort  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
fall  pig  from  the  beginning,  for  it 
has,  at  best,  a  hard  time  to  pull 
through  and  is  a  sorry  looking  object, 
and  a  decidedly  unprofitable  proposi- 


and  thus  all  his  life  will  require 
large  quantities  of  feed  which  does 
him    no    benefit. 

As  the  pig  develops  his  feed  should 
be  increased,  but  very  gradually.  He 
must  be  kept  growing  right  along,  so 
that  he  will  be  strong  and  thrifty  and 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  when 
winter  comes. 

Protect  Him     From     Cold  And  Bad 
Weather. 

Cold  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  fall  pig.  Its  body  tissues  are  de- 
licate and  it  simply  cannot  withstand 
cold.  It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  grow 
fall  pigs  unless  one  has  a  warm  pen 
in  which  to  house  them.  The  in- 
dividual hog  house,  well  bedded, 
makes  an  ideal  shelter.  The  door  of 
this  house  should  be  easily  movable 
so  that  the  pigs  will  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  in  or  out.  Burlap  is  often 
successfully  used  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  We  prefer  one  of  the  many 
splendid  roofings  that  are  advertised. 


They'll  be  Ready  by  Thanksgiving 


tion  if  not  well  cared  for. 

What  To  Feed  Him. 

No  food  is  better  adapted  for  the 
fall  pig,  or  any  other  pig  for  that 
matter,  than  milk.  It  is  a  bulky  feed, 
so  that  it  satisfies  without  overfeed- 
ing; it  contains  all  the  nutrients  need- 
ed and  is  readily  digestible.  The 
dairy  man  who  has  plenty  of  milk  is 
almost  invariably  most  successful 
with  fall  pigs,  and  in  the  coldest  part 
of  the  East  it  is  almost  foolish  for 
anyone  without  milk  to  attempt  to 
grow  pigs  at  this  season.  Without 
milk  they  will  develop  so  slowly,  that 
fall  weather  will  overtake  them  be- 
fore they  are  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand  it. 

Shorts,  tankage  and  such  feeds  may 
soon  be  given  them,  but  always  in 
small  quantities,  and  in  a  very  sloppy 
condition.  To  feed  large  quantities 
overtaxes  the  pig's  digestive  system, 
and  is  likely  to  get  him  to  scouring. 
He  may  also  require  the  habit  of 
voiding  food  without   assimilating  it« 


He  Needs  Ashes,  Bone,  Meal, 
Charcoal,  Etc. 

The  ordinary  feeds  do  not  contain 
a  sufficient  supply  of  mineral  matter 
to  make  these  young  animal's  bones 
strong,  to  aid  digestion,  and  to  per- 
form the  dozen  and  one  functions  of 
such   matter. 

One  has  only  to  place  a  little 
mineral  matter  before  pigs  and  notice 
the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  it,  to 
be  convinced  that  their  system  craves 
it.  Lime,  ashes,  charcoal,  bone  meal, 
and  such  minerals  are  the  ones  to  use. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  salt 
should  also  be  constantly  before  them 
Some  put  all  these  minerals  together 
in  a  single  trough;  others  construct 
a  trough,  say  a  foot  wide,  and  seven 
or  eight  long,  and  partition  it  off  into 
compartments,  placing  one  mineral 
in   each   compartment. 

Some  of  the  minerals  mentioned 
are  very  objectionable  to  worms,  and 
tend  to  keep  the  pigs  free  from  them. 
Copperas   (mixed  with  salt)   is  prob- 


ably the  most  efficient  in  this  respect. 
Lye  added  to  the  swill  also  serves  the 
same  purpose. 

Then  He  Should  Have  Plenty 
Of  Exercise 
to  make  him     sturdy  and     vigorous, 
just  as  a  baby  needs  his  daily  airing. 
The  young  pig  should  be  allowed  to 
run  with  his  mother  on  the  clover  or 
other  late  pasture,  every  day.     In  this 
way  he  will  not  alone  become  strong, 
but  independent  and  capable  of  look- 
ing out  for  himself. 
Keep  Him  Away  From  Infection. 
On  many  farms,  worms  and   other 
troublesome  parasites  have  crept  into 
the  herds.     Their  eggs  or  larvae  have 
become  scattered  about,  and  pastures, 
and  barns,  are  badly  infected,  making 
them  totally  unfit  places  in  which  to 
keep  the  young  pig.     To  turn  him  in- 
to a  pasture  or  put  him     into  a  barn 
where  infected  stock  is  or  has  been,  is 
equivalent  to  signing  his  death     war- 
rant.    The   battle   he  has   to  wage   is 
hard   enough   without   fighting     para- 
sites, and  if  possible  he  should  be  put 
onto  fresh     pasture,    and     in  a  clean 
house.     If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
barn  where  other  pigs  have  been  kept, 
it    should    be    thoroughly    disinfected 
and  cleaned  as  much  as  possible. 
The  Time  To  Castrate  Him 
is  when  he  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
old.     His   organs   are   then   small,  his 
tissues  tender  and  they  heal  very  ra- 
pidly.    He    suffers   very   little     shock 
and  practically  no  setback  in  growth 
if  this  operation  is  performed  when  it 
should   be. 

It  requires  considerable  care  and 
attention  to  successfully  raise  fall 
pigs  and  those  who  go  in  for  them 
must  be  prepared  to  give  them  such 
attention  if  they  wish  to  make  money 
on  them.  These  pigs  simply  must  be 
kept  strong,  thrifty  and  ever  on  the 
gain  or  the  cold  weather  will  prompt- 
ly make  an  end  of  them. 


IRBBNWOOD    STOCK    FARMS- 
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Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  larce  ttock, 

Frobably  th«  b«tt 
ever  owned,  thor- 
oughbred Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhite  Plga,  1  to  t 
mos.  old,  sows  bred  and  boars  readj 
for  service,  all  from  prlxe  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattlo. 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R  Chickens. 
Farms    and    Residence,    Greenvrood*   Pa* 

Address   C.  H.   DILDINB3, 
Roate  No.  1,  Rohrsbars,  Pa. 

BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 
BBRKSHIRBS  and  CHESTER  IVHITBS 

I  now  have  a  larse 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds,  2  to  <  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boara 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Puppies. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  fro  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks.  B.  Legrhorns  and  Beaclo  Dofs. 
P.   F.   HAMILTON.  CoekraaTUle,   Pa. 

HOGS. 
FOR  S.\LE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  113  to  $20.  40-lb.  PiffS  |6.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.     WM.  HARSHMAN,  Thurmont.  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Some   fine  Yorkshire  Plffs 
— no  better  stock  In  U.  S.     Just  Im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.    A.    BRADUB9T. 
Frewsburjr,  N.  T. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


COLD  STORAGE  EGGS  AND  THE 
POULTRYMAN. 


This  article  was  published  in  The 
Homestead  of  Iowa,  and  it  seems  to 
us  of  so  much  interest  to  readers  of 
our  own  paper  that  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  re-printing  it  here,  with 
many  thanks  to  the  Editor  of  that 
estimable  journal. 

"In  a  recent  editorial,  the  editor  of 
Commercial  Poultry  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion of  cold  storage  versus  fresh  eggs. 
He  treats  the  matter  with  great  fair- 
ness to  both  sides,  and  his  carefully 
collated  figures  are  full  of  practical 
information  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  poultry  raiser. 

It  seems  there  is  a  movement  of  re- 
cent origin,  but  already  of  considerable 
importance,  to  compel  the  vender  of 
cold-storage  eggs,  or,  in  fact,  any 
cold  storage  products,  to  label  and 
sell  them  as  such.  If  the  movement 
should  become  universal,  which  it 
seems  likely  to  do,  it  will  be  apt  to 
cause  considerable  financial  loss  to 
commission  men,  or  any  who  handle 
cold  storage  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  only  mean  an  improve- 
ment in  conditions  for  those  who  are 
the  producers  of  such  products. 

The  point  argued  at  length  in  this 
able  editorial,  and  the  one  of  greatest 
practical  importance,  is  the  question 
whether  or  not  cold  storage  is  a 
benefit  or  a  detriment  to  the  egg  pro- 
ducer. The  facts  show  that  the  pro- 
ducer's business  is  both  benefited 
and  harmed  by  the  preservation  of 
eggs  in  cold  storage.  During  the 
summer  the  cold  storage  plants  make 
possible  a  ready  market  for  the  eggs 
produced  in  excess  of  the  demand  of 
eggs  for  immediate  use.  Cold  stor- 
age, doubtless  makes  the  summer 
production  of  eggs  more  profitable 
than  it  would  be  without  this  method 
of  perserving  eggs  in  large  quantities, 
as  it  takes  the  surplus  off  the  produc- 
er's hands  at  a  better  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  obtain. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  winter  side  of  the 
question,  we  find  ouite  a  different 
showing.  At  this  time  strictly  fresh 
laid  eggs  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
much  to  be  desired.  The  cold  stor- 
age plants  furnish  a  competitor  to 
the  poultry  raisers  that  "punctures 
his  winter  profit  full  of  holes,"  and, 
in  fact,  robs  him  of  many  a  dollar 
that  should  jingle  in  his  coffers  and 
help  to  make  his  winter's  work  pro- 
fitable. It  makes  his  available  prices 
from  25  to  so  per  cent  lower  for  the 
strictly  fresh  article  than  he  would 
receive  were  it  not  for  the  great 
quantities  of  cold  storage  eggs  which 
are  thrown  upon  the  market  as  abso- 
lutely fresh  eggs.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  people  in  our  large  cities  are 
anxious  to  get  really  fresh  eggs,  and 
would  be  willing  to  pay  almost  any 
price  to  secure  the  genuine  article. 

Our  editor  does  a  little  interesting 
figuring.  He  supposes  a  flock  of  100 
hens,. laying  on  an  average  fifty  eggs 
per  day  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  June  and  July.  Counting  thirty 
days  to  the  month,  they  would  pro- 
duce 500  dozen  during  these  four 
months  estimating  that  possibly 
the  demand   for  eggs  for  cold  stor- 


age purposes  adds  three  cents  per 
dozen  over  and  above  summer  mar- 
ket price,  he  would  receive  $15  more 
for  his  product,  than  if  there  were  no 
cold  storage  demand. 

How  is  it  during  the  winter 
months?  Supposing  again  that  this 
same  flock  of  100  hens  laid  on  an 
average  twenty  eggs  a  day  during 
the  months  of  November,  December, 
January  and  February,  the  total  pro- 
duce would  be  200  dozen  eggs,  just 
two-fifths  as  many  as  produced  dur- 
ing the  four  warm  months.  It  is  a 
moderate  estimate  to  compute  that 
were  it  not  for  the  cold  storage  eggs, 
strictly  fresh  winter  eggs  would  com- 
mand at  least  ten  cents  more  per 
dozen,  the  200  dozen  thus  netting  the 
producer  $20  more  than  under  present 
conditions.  "In  a  nutshell,"  the 
poultryman  who  has  100  hens  is 
benefited  during  the  summer  months 
to  the  extent  of  $15.  and  damaged 
during  the  winter  months  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20.  The  difference— $5— 
represents   his    loss. 

This  is  the  estimate  for  just  one 
small  flock.  Multiply  it  by  the  mil- 
lions of  laying  hens  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  figures  are  apalling. 
Going  on  with  his  computation,  and 
carefully  verifying  each  step  as  he 
goes,  our  editor  estimates  that  the 
poultryman  and  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try are  losing  approximately  $12,000, 
000  annually  because  their  winter 
eggs  must  be  sold  in  competition 
with   the  cold   storage  product. 

If  his  figures  are  correct,  and  he 
seems  to  have  tried  to  keep  within 
conservative  limits,  it  would  appear 
that  everybody  who  keeps  even  a 
few  hens  would  be  interested  in  hav- 
ing some  just  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  producers  of  winter  eggs 
certainly  need  some  "protection." 
No  one  denies  the  many  benefits  of 


cold  storage.  Without  it  our  great 
cities  would  be  in  the  throes  of  a 
famine  of  many  perishable  products. 
But  let  them  be  sold  for  what  they 
are,  not  for  what  they  are  not.  If 
the  people  take  hold  of  this  matter,  it 
will  speedily  be  settled  in  the  right 
way." 

—Mrs.    S.    B.    Titterington. 

Mrs.  Titterington  is  correct,  "let 
them  be  sold  for  what  they  are." 
The  purchaser  is  entitled  to  receive 
what  he  buys,  pays  for,  and  thinks  he 
is  receiving.  The  less  legislation  we 
have  the  better,  but  no  amount  of 
argument  could  persuade  us  that, 
because  it  may  do  us  no  bodily  harm, 
it  is  right,  or  legal,  or  honest  to  sell 
cold  storage  eggs  for  strictly  fresh 
laid. 

This  involves  no  question  of  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  cold  storage, 
but  simply  labeling  an  article  what  it 
is. 

We  arc  of  the  opinion  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Act  covers  this  egg 
(juestion. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  POULTRY. 


Chickens  should  not  be  chased  or 
excited  before  killing,  as  this  is 
thought  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect 
o!i  the  flavor  and  texture  of  the  flesh. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  well  to  have  a 
catching    hook. 

The  best  method  of  killing  is 
probably  by  bleeding,  and  is  described 
r.s   follows: 

Hold  the  head  of  the  bird  with  the 
left  hand,  back  of  the  head  up,  keep- 
ing the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
to  avoid  cutting  yourself  should  the 
knife  slip  and  pass  through  the  top 
of  the  head.  Take  the  knife  in  the 
right  hand,  the  back  of  the  blade  to- 
ward your  body.  Insert  the  blade  in 
the   mouth,  keeping  the  point   to  the 


THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  (HICKS 

NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedintr  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  "  Chicks  arc 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Purit«n 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keepinsT 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  o£  the  digestive  oreans 
of  a  chick. 


Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


ban  a  dellcrhtfnl 
compoanded  of 


100  LBt  'I 


taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becanse  It  is 
those  very  pare,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturally  attract  it.  Your  little 
"puff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratching: 
they  are  always  happy  anu  busy,  when  fed 
on  It.  Some  of  the  largest  poultry  plants 
ose  Puritan  Chick  Food.  It  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  yoa,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.  It  is  foresight,  wisdom,  economy  and 
profit,  for  voa  always  to  keep  it  on  hand. 
It's  true  life  insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thinra  being  equal,  we  gnarantee 
it  so.and  rpfundmoney  if  you're  notsatisfled.  | 
No  fussing  about  it,  eitner— your  word  is  ' 
flnal.  Pnritan  Chick  Food  in  put  up  in 
B-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-ib.  bags  11.00;  50-lb. 
bags,  $1.75: 100-lb.  bags,  $3.2S.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it.     If   he   hasn't  it 


Booklet  free. 


we'll   supply  you. 

Write  now  for  it. 


I 


I 
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right  side  of  the  bird's  neck  and  as 
near  the  outer  skin  as  possible  until 
it  is  well  past  the  neck  bone.  Then 
press  the  edge  toward  the  bone  and 
slowly  draw  the  knife  from  the 
mouth,  the  hand  moving  from  your 
body,  so  that  the  knife  appears  to 
pass  across  the  neck.  Repeat  the 
process  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 
This  should  cause  the  bird  to  bleed 
freely,  but  by  holding  the  beak  up 
the  blood  will  remain  in  the  neck, 
giving  you  plenty  of  time  to  pierce 
the  brain.  The  latter  is  located  just 
above  the  eye  and  can  be  easily 
reached  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth  by  using  a  stiff,  steel  blade, 
inserted  in  the  mouth  with  blade  edge 
up  and  pointing  slightly  over  the  eye. 

With  young  birds  little  trouble  is 
experienced  in  piercing  the  brain, 
but  with  older  birds  a  very  stiff  blade 
is  required,  as  the  bones  are  much 
harder.  When  the  point  of  the  blade 
enters  the  brain,  give  the  knife  a 
quick  twist  to  right  or  left  to  widen 
the  aperture.  If  the  brain  has  been 
reached,  the  bird  will  attempt  to 
squawk  or  will  give  a  nervous  jerk  as 
the  blade  touches  the  spot,  and  this 
touching  the  brain  or  nerves  not  only 
loosens  the  feathers  of  the  bird  for 
dry  picking,  but  will  greatly  improve 
the   appearance   of  scalded   stock, 

A  weight  which  may  consist  of  an 
old  tomato  can  half  filled  with  stones 
and  cement  is  immediately  attached 
by  means  of  a  wire  hook  to  the  lower 
mandible  of  the  bird.  Then  by 
grasping  the  wings  close  to  the  back, 
the  bird  will  not  be  able  to  flutter, 
and  can  be  easily  and  rapidly  plucked. 
This,  of  course,  should  always  be 
done  while  the  bird  is  bleeding.  The 
can  catches  the  blood,  and  by  hang- 
ing the  bird  over  a  barrel,  the  feathers 
may  be  easily  saved. 

The  breast  should  be  plucked  first, 
starting  near  the  crop.  After  the 
breast  the  thighs,  then  the  back  near 
the  base  of  the  tail,  and  last  the 
wings.  As  soon  as  the  feathers  have 
been  removed,  the  wings  should  be 
twisted  over  the  back  and  the  bird 
taken  from  the  hooks,  after  which 
the  thighs  and  legs  should  be  pressed 
to  the  body  either  by  placing  a 
brick  on  the  bird's  breast  or  by  tying 
the  body,  the  object  of  this  being  to 
give  the  bird  a  plump  or  blocky  ap- 
pearance, if  for  market.  The  birds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  until 
they  become  rigid,  as  that  causes 
them  to  look  thin. 


OCTOBER  THE  MONTH   OF 
CULLINO. 


cleaner  quarters,  more  eggs.  Don't 
you  know  the  cockerels  that  you  are 
selling  now  at  12V6  to  18  cents  a 
pound,  were  worth  considerably 
more  a  pound  when  they  were  half  as 
old,  and  that  you  have  been  feeding 
them  two  or  three  months  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  company;  that 
the  hens  you  are  now  selling  have 
produced  very  little  since  the  time 
they  were  worth  just  as  much  as  they 
are  today?  Every  day  you  keep 
marketable  chickens  whose  intentions 
toward  the  egg  basket  are  not  honor- 
able, means  loss;  cull  them  out,  then 
cull  again,  and  again,  until  it  hurts. 

Pullets  should  be  grown,  or  nearly 
so,  and  should  be  laying  or  showing 
inclinations  that  way,  now.  The  hens 
should  be  young,  active,  and  of 
known  value  as  layers  to  be  profitable 
through  the  winter  months.  Don't 
keep  the  culls,  the  loafers,  the  puny, 
weakly  chicks  around.  Cull  them  out, 
clean  up,  make  room  for  the  members 
of  the  flock  that  mean  business,  push 
them  with  any  food  that  is  appetizing, 
give  them  lots  of  clean  straw,  and 
sell  fifty-cent  eggs  this  winter. — W.  E. 
VAPLON. 


PnritKTi-AmerioaB  Poultry  Food  Mfg.  Co., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jersey 


Now  that  the  buildings  are  all  in 
good  shape — cracks  battened,  win- 
dows made  whole,  leaks  in  the  roof 
plugged  up,  doors  and  gates  made  to 
Bwing  easily,  dirt  floors  replenished 
with  fresh  earth,  the  entire  interior 
of  the  building  given  a  last,  thorough 
treatment — the  poultryman  has  noth- 
ing much  to  do  but  to  feed  and 
gather  eggs  and  cull.  Of  course,  we 
are  all  feeding,  some  are  culling,  and 
a  few  are  gathering  eggs;  but  if 
there  were  proper  culling,  there 
would  be  no  immature,  half-grown 
pullets,  or  males  not  needed  for  next 
year's  breeding  season;  no  old  laid- 
out  hens;  no  little,  runty,  late  hatched 
chicks  in  the  poultryman's  yard  to 
take  up  the  room  needed  by  the 
vigorous  and  quick-growing  pullets. 
"rhere  would  be  smaller     feed     bills, 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Don't  kill  the  largest,  most  vigor- 
ous cockerels  because  they  weigh 
more  and  bring  in  more  money,  but 
keep  them  over  to  breed  from  next 
spring. 

Hens  that  have  not  begun  to  molt 
will  not  lay  very  much  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  should  be  dispos' 
ed  of. 

From  now  forward  the  turkeys  will 
find  less  and  less  of  nature's  food  in 
the  fields  and  must  be  given  more 
from   the    farmer's   bins. 

It  is  not  yet  time  to  close  the  win- 
dows, and  closing  them  too  soon  will 
make  the  birds  tender  and  liable  to 
colds  during  the  winter. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  the  new 
stock  you  want  of  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try this  fall,  as  now  poultry  keepers 
will  make  lower  prices  on  stock  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  keep  over  and 
feed  through  the  winter. 

A  good  mash  is  made  by  mixing 
one  part  cornmeal,  two  parts  bran 
and  ten  per  cent  by  bulk  of  beef 
scraps  with  skim  or  whole  milk.  Do 
not  mix  it  wet  but  so  dry  that  it  will 
crumble. 

A  better  mash  is  Puritan  Mash, 
made  by  Puritan — American  Poultry 
Food  Mfg.   Co.,  at  Bound   Brook,  N. 


Exposure  to  the  cold  winds  of  fall 
is  hard  and  dangerous  for  the  hens 
just  getting  over  moulting.  .\  few 
minutes'  time,  a  little  roofing  paper 
and  a  few  nails  will  quickly  make  the 
roosting   place    draft      proof.       Do    it 
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WHAT  OUR  PAPER  STANDS  FOR 

For  the  Farmer,  First,  Last  and  All 

the  Time. 

But  unselfishly  and  with  malice  to- 
ward none. 

It  is  exclusively  for  the  East,  and 
by  the  East  we  mean  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
states  where  farming  conditions  are 
more  nearly  uniform. 

A  territory  within  reach  of  the  ad- 
vertiser whose  market  is  the  thrifty 
country  people  of  the  East,  and  who 
want  to  cover  it  without  getting 
western  circulation  that  is  of  little 
benefit  to  them. 


The  cow  that  will  not  respond  hand- 
somely to  good  feed  and  good  care  is 
a  scrub  cow,  fit  only  for  the  butcher's 
block. 

In  New  York  City  the  price  of  .-gt?s 
this  season  has  averaged  five  cents 
per  dozen  more  than  the  average  of 
the  last  five  years. 

The  meat  will  soon  be  ready  for 
imoking.  Don't  fail  to  be  ready  to 
take  care  of  it.  You  know  what  a 
delicious  slice  of  ham  or  bacon  means 
in  warm  weather. 


FARM     BRIDES    AND     GROOMS 
GET  A  YEAR'S   SUBSCRIP- 
TION FREE. 


We  have  a  friend  who  was  born  on 
a  farm  and  lived  and  worked  there 
until  almost  twenty,  but  whose  busi- 
ness has  kept  him  in  the  city  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  who  has  asked 
us  to  say  to  you  he  believes  so  firmly 
that  the  future  of  every  young  farm- 
er and  his  bride  will  be  so  much 
brighter  and  happier  if  they  start  out 
with  a  good  farm  paper  to  grow  up 
with,  that  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do 
so  he  would  consider  it  a  privilege  and 
favor  to  pay  for  a  year's  subscription 
to  Blooded  Stock,  The  Eastern  Farm- 
er, Dairyman  and  Poultry  Raiser. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  send  us  with- 
in two  or  three  weeks  of  the  wedding 
your  name  and  address,  and  the  date 
of  your  marriage,  and  the  paper  will 
be  mailed  to  you  for  twelve  months 
without  any  expense  to  you.  Re- 
member, the  paper  will  not  be  sent 
to  you  beyond  the  time  for  which  the 
subscription  is  paid.  Of  course,  you 
will  be  notified  of  expiration  and  we 
will  be  glad  of  renewal. 


ALFALFA    FOR   HORSES. 


It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Americans 
feed  their  horses  too  much  hay.  It 
is  common  among  horse  owners  to 
let  horses  stand  to  full  mangers  when 
not  at  work.  But  in  London,  the  cab 
horses  for  example,  are  given  hay  for 
but  two  hours  a  day,  in  the  evening. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  mangers  are 
cleared.  Careful  testing  in  decreas- 
ing the  timothy  hay  ration  one-half 
has  not  shown  that  the  horses  re- 
quired any  more  grain  than  before 
to  keep  them  in  equally  good  condi- 
tion. 

Horses  do  not  need  a  heavy  ration 
of  alfalfa  hay.  Fed  with  grain,  prob- 
ably ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  it  is 
equal  to  a  manger  full  of  other  hay. 
As  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
alfalfa  it  may  be  increased  a  little, 
and  the  grain  decreased.  It  is  a  rich 
food  and  should  not  be  used  as  free- 
ly as  hays  with  less  protein. 

From  Coburn's  "The  Book  of  Al- 
falfa." 


A  Vermont  dairyman  decided  to 
iiTiprove  his  methods  of  care  and  feed- 
ing stock.  The  first  year  his  forty- 
five  cows  gave  an  average  yield  of  151 
pounds  each;  the  second  year  168 
pounds;  the  third  182  pounds;  and  the 
fourth  187  pounds. 
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THE  GARDEN  IN  OCTOBER. 


Celery    Blanching. 

The  blanching  of  celery  should  be 
well  under  way  by  this  time.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  frosts  and  see 
that  the  tops  are  protected  by  a 
light  covering  of  straw.  Time  of 
digging  depends  upon  your  location. 
Where  frosts  are  heavy  during  the 
latter  part  of  October,  celery  should 
be  dug  and  stored  away  for  winter 
use.  Put  it  either  in  a  box  or  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  root-house  or  cel- 
lar, with  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  or 
garden  soil  for  the  roots  to  stand  in. 
Pack  it  closely  and  after  removing 
any  of  the  roots  from  time  to  time 
for  use,  see  that  the  remainder  is 
kept  well  pressed  back  into  position 
by  use  of  a  board. 

Dig  Root  Crops. 

Pretty  well  all  root  crops  should 
be  dug  and  stored  away  for  winter, 
by  the  end  of  this  month. 

Do  not  dig  them  when  the  soil  is 
wet  enough  to  stick  to  them,  but  if 
you  have  to,  pile  them  in  a  shed  un- 
til they  dry  off.  If  put  away  wet  rot 
will  attack  them. 

When  stored  in  a  shed  see  that 
they  are  protected  from  frosts. 
Many  a  nice  crop  has  been  ruined  in 
this  way. 


CABBAGE. 


Don't  cut  the  cabbage,  or  pull  them 
up  yet.  They  will  stand  considerable 
frost  and  should  be  left  standing  un- 
til the  last  possible  moment  of  safety. 


MOVING  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 


The  following  question  is  asked  by 
a  subscriber  to  a  Western  paper: 

Having  some  asparagus  roots  which 
I  wish  to  move  to  another  place,  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  off  the  tops.  As  they  are  very 
heavy  the  work  would  be  much 
easier  if  they  can  be  taken  off  with- 
out injury  to  the  roots. 

We  are  certain  that  it  will  be  per- 
fectly safe  to  cut  the  tops  close  to 
the  surface  before  removing  the  roots. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  far  better  for  the 
plants,  than  to  try  to  lift  them  with 
the  tops  attached.  The  tops  would 
be  very  liable  to  wither,  and  that 
would  be  injurious  to  the  roots  if 
they  were  left  attached. 

Asparagus  roots  are  full  of  vitality, 
as  is  easily  seen  by  the  manner  of 
their  use.  The  shoots  are  cut  for 
three  months  in  the  spring,  and  the 
roots  are  not  injured  provided  they 
are  allowed  the  rest  of  the  season  to 
recuperate.  In  any  event  the  tops 
should  be  cut  in  the  fall  to  prepare 
for  the  top  dressing  of  manure,  which 
should  be  given  at  this  time.  Beds 
so  treated  will  last,  and  be  profitable 
for  half  a  century. 


PRUNE    IN    OCTOBER    AND 
NOVEMBER 


Nearly  all  the  leading  orchardists 
recommend  pruning  in  June  instead 
of  in  the  fall,  but  there  are  some  who 
still  prune  in  October  and  November. 


The  removal  of  dead  and  diseased 
branches  should,  of  course,  be  done 
then  or  at  any  time  when  discovered, 
but  as  fruit  trees,  unlike  shade  trees, 
are  designed  rather  for  fruit  than  the 
production  of  wood,  it  is  obvious 
that  pruning  in  June,  which  encour- 
ages the  formation  of  fruit  buds, 
must  be  better  orcharding  than  late 
fall  or  winter  trimming,  which  stimu- 
lates wood  growth. 

As  a  rule,  unless  in  case  of  injury, 
it  is  inadvisable  to  cut  branches  over 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  However, 
an  orchard  is  sometimes  purchased  in 
which  the  trees  have  been  neglected 
while  young  and  need  the  saw  to 
bring  them  into  proper  shape  to  ad- 
mit air  and  sunshine.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  any  of  the  larger  branches, 
cut  as  close  as  possible  to  the  parent 
branch,  leaving  a  clean  surface,  which 
should  be  painted  immediately  with 
white  lead  and  oil  or  covered  with 
grafting  wax  to  facilitate  rapid  heal- 
ing and  guard  the  trees  against  the 
inroads  of  disease  germs  and  insects. 


PUMPING    OF    PLANTS. 


MANURE    FRUIT   TREES. 


A  successful  orchard  grower  who 
reports  a  good  crop  of  apples  every 
year,  with  no  off  years,  applies  about 
two  loads  of  manure  to  each  tree  ev- 
ery fall.  He  does  not  bank  the  ma- 
nure up  about  the  trees,  but  scatters 
it  over  the  ground.  His  trees  are 
Okabenas,  a  species  that  can  use  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizer. Such  treatment  would  hardly 
answer  with  the  Wealthy  and  other 
half  hardy  varieties. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  manure 
is  not  banked  closely  around  the  trees, 
for  two  reasons — at  least — One,  that 
mice  will  nest  in  it  during  the  winter 
and  bark  the  trees;  and,  a  second, 
that  if  the  manure  is  not  thoroughly 
rotted  it  may  heat  and  burn  the  trees. 

We  have  known  a  case  of  two 
hundred  splendid  three  year  old  apple 
and  plum  trees  burned  so  that  they 
had  to  be  grubbed  out.  The  effect 
might  not  have  been  so  serious  on 
older  trees. 


Some  of  the  most  marvelous, 
and  strangely  wonderful  effects  are 
going  on  constantly  around  us,  in 
most  unexpected  places,  and  com- 
paratively few  of  us  ever  take  time  to 
think  them  out,  or  to  read  what 
others  have  to  say  about  them. 

For  instance,  plants  are  really 
miniature  pumping  stations,  and  are 
constantly  busy  pumping  the  land  dry 
of  its  moisture.  They  work  through 
the  power  of  capillary  attraction. 
This  is  the  same  power  that  draws 
oil  up  through  the  lamp  wick  and 
makes  the  towel  absorb  water.  Every 
grass  plant,  every  flower  and  weed, 
all  shrubs,  bushes  and  vines  and  all 
trees  are  steadily  at  work  during  the 
summer  and  more  or  less  at  other 
seasons  pumping  up  the  water— day 
and  night — from  the  ground  in  which 
they  grow.  Some  of  this  water  is 
used  by  the  plants  themselves  for 
their  growing  needs,  yet  much  of  it 
is  allowed  to  pour  out  of  a  thousand 
little  spouts  from  each  plant,  which 
instead  of  falling  back  upon  the  soil 
to  be  reabsorbed,  is  transformed  into 
a  very  thin  water  vapor  and  floats 
away  in  the  air  to  be  precipitated  at 
some  other  time  and  in  some  other 
place.  All  of  this  pumping  is  invisi- 
ble to  our  gross  vision,  but  the  a- 
mount  of  water  lifted  by  wild  and 
cultivated  plants  over  the  area  of  a 
single  county  of  a  single  state  in  one 
day  amounts  to  thousands  of  tons  of 
liquid. 

THE  TREMENDOUS  LOSS  OF 
MANURE. 


There  are  now  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  an  expert  who  has  more 
time  to  "rastle"  with  statistics  than 
we  have,  22,000,000  horses,  75,000,000 
cattle,  61,000,000  hogs  and  61,000,000 
sheep.  He  figures  that  the  produc- 
tion of  manure  annually  is  ^27.  for 
the  horse,  $10.  for  cattle,  $12.  for  hogs, 
and  $2.  for  sheep.  His  estimate  on 
the  number  of  animals  does  not  ap- 
pear excessive,  which  inclines  us  to 
the   opinion    that,   as   an    agriculturist. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 

he  is  familiar  to  some  extent  with  the 
value  of  manure.  The  experts  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  who  are 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  en- 
couraging stock  farming,  lament  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  ma- 
nure from  farm  animals  goes  to  waste 
every  year.  With  value  of  manure 
as  above  stated,  the  loss  to  the  soil  in 
point  of  fertility,  reaches  coUosal 
figures.  The  total  value  of  fertilizer 
produced  by  the  219,000,000  animals 
enumerated  above  amounts  to  $2,824, 
000,000.  Divide  this  by  two  and  we 
have  the  sum  that  lays  in  heaps  until 
its  value  is  destroyed. 

A   LITTLE   MORE   ABOUT 
ALFALFA. 
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The  feeding     value     of     alfalfa     is 
largely   in     its     chemical     compound 
known     as  protein;  its     extreme     di- 
gestibility is  another  desirable  quality 
to  be  considered,  and  not  least  is  its 
appetizing  character.     Not     only     do 
all  animals  like  it,  but  when  given  in 
moderate    quantities    it    seems    to   in- 
crease the   general  appetite  for  more 
fat-making    feeds.     Steers    beginning 
to  "fall  off"  on  a  heavy  diet  of  corn 
will  come  to  their  appetites  after  be- 
ing fed  only  a  few  pounds  of  alfalfa 
daily,    and    will    eat    and    assimilate 
more  corn  than  before.     Alfalfa  alone 
is   not   a   fat-making     feed.     Animals 
fed  upon  it  grow  in  weight,  but  the 
weight   is   principally   of   bone,   blood 
and     muscle.     It    is    without    a  suffi- 
ciency of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  and 
these  should  be  added  in  such  feeds 
as  corn,     corn   meal,     Kafir-corn,  or 
Kafir-corn  meal;   or  to  a  limited  de- 
gree even  in  corn  stover,  sorghum  or 
millet.     When  alfalfa  is  fed  alone  all 
the   protein   cannot   be   digested,   and, 
therefore,  it  is   always   economical   to 
add     some     carbonaceous     foods,     if 
animals  are  to  be  fattened. 

From    Coburn's 
"THE  BOOK  OF  ALFALFA." 

MICE  IN  THE  BEE  HIVE. 

Mice  arc  very  fond  of  honey  and 
will  damage  considerable  comb  if 
they  can  get  at  it  in  the  hive  or  when 
stored  in  the  house  or  shop. 

As  cold  weather  comes  on  the  mice 
build  nests  under  the  hives  or  inside 
beneath  the  cover  and  if  the  swarm 
is  not  a  vigorous  one  they  will  nest 
in  a  corner  of  the  hive,  with  combs 
of  honey  all  around. 

If  several  mice  get  into  a  hive 
they  may  destroy  the  bees  before  the 
winter  is  over.  Covers  should  fit 
snug  so  mice  cannot  enter  and  the 
entrance  contracted  so  but  a  few  bees 
can  pass  at  a  time. 

DON'T  WASTE  THE  APPLES. 

Don't  let  an  apple  go  to  waste. 
They  are  too  precious,  have  cost  too 
much  to  produce  and  are  far  too  valu- 
able. Don't  you  know  that  to  get 
a  decent  apple  to  eat,  on  the  push- 
carts of  New  York  City,  one  must 
pay,  even  at  this  time  of  year,  five 
cents. 
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chines that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
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Yon  can  cure  your  sick  birds 
of  Cholera,  Dysentery.  Bowel 
Complaint.  Diarrhea,  Roup. 
Indigestion,  and  the  many 
other  ailments  common  a- 
mong  fowls,  by  the 
prompt  use  of  prop- 
er remedies.  It  is 
often  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  resort  to  the 
ax  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseas- 
es. A  timely  use  of 
the  right  remedy  will  in  many 
cases  cure  and  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble.  Puritan  Poultry 
Remedies  cost  only  50  cents 
per  vial,  and  are  guaranteed 


to  produce  results  or  yotir 
money  will  be  refunded.  These 
remedies  are  not  an  exi>eri- 
ment,  but  are  of  demonstrated 
value,  and  work  wonders  with 
sick  birds.  It 
will  pay  you  to 
'keep  them  on 
»band  ready  for 
emergencies. 
Cholera  and 
other  Intestinal 
Complaints  can  not 
l>e  taken  in  hand  too 
promptly,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
prepared  for  them  at  all  times. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for 
descript've  circular  sent  free. 


Purttan  Amerloan  Poultry  Food  Mf^.  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


If  you  have  more  wind-falls  than 
you  can  sell  locally,  make  cider  of 
them,  and  if  you  have  too  much  cider 
remember  it  makes  fine  vinegar  and 
there  is  always  a  good  market  for 
that. 

Apples  that  are  unfit  for  cider  are 
enjoyed  by  cows  and  horses.  Just 
give  them  a  pail  full  now  and  again 
and  see  with  what  avidity  they  munch 
them. 

Teach  the  children  to  eat  plenty  of 
ripe  apples,  and  eat  lots  of  them 
yourself.  They  are  fine  for  the  sys- 
tem. 

MAKING  THE  OLD  FARM  PAY. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  American 
agriculture  that  in  certain  sections 
there  are  farms  of  one  hundred  or 
more  acres  that  can  be  bought  for 
less  than  the  first  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, and  in  some  cases  for  less  than 
the  policy  insurance  companies  have 
placed  on  said  buildings. 
The  old  farm  doesn't  pay. 
Its  forests  have  been  destroyed.  Its 
soil  has  been  tilled  and  tilled  till  it 
would  bear  tillage  no  longer  and  na- 
ture went  out  on  one  of  her  inevitable 
strikes. 

Can  the  old  farm  be  made  to  pay? 
It   certainly  can   not,   by     the     old 
methods. 

The  old  owner  may  remain  but  the 
old  farming  must  stop. 

Here  are  some  suggestions.  Put 
50  acres  of  the  one  hundred  to  grow- 
ing  trees. 

These  may  be  forest  trees  or  in 
part   an  apple   orchard. 

If  the  farm  has  any  smooth  level 
land,  do  the  cultivation  on  that. 

Stop  starving  and  go  to  feeding  all 
cultivated  land  if  the  amount  is  no 
more  than  five  acres. 

For  such  crops  as  potatoes,  on  im- 
poverished soil,  success  is  being  had 
by  the  judicious  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers. 


If  the  farm  as  a  whole  doesn't  pay, 
make  some  part  of  it  a  garden  spot, 
for  gardens  always  pay. 

Plough  the  land  deep  and  seed 
heavily  to  clover,  use  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer  and  top  dress 
all  the  poorest  spots.  When  the 
clover  is  nearly  ready  to  cut,  plow  it 
under.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
replenish   the   soil  than   this  way. 

The  transformation  of  unproductive 
barren  land  into  productive  fields  has 
been  done  time  and  again  and  it  can 
be  done  again. 

If  all  the  cows  in  the  United  States 
were  equal  to  Colantha  4th's  Johanna, 
our  annual  dairy  products  would  be 
worth  over  $6,000,000,000  instead  of 
$900„ooo,ooo.  And  yet  it  is  said  we 
are  living  in  an  advanced  age.  So  wc 
are  in  many  things,  but  not  in 
dairying. 

Do  not  become  negligent  relative 
to  the  moisture  content  of  your  but- 
ter. The  revenue  inspectors  arc 
watching  things  pretty  closely.  Of 
course,  you  are  using  a  moisture  test. 


Tuberculosis  is  becoming  more 
prevalent  than  ever  before.  Be  on 
the  safe  side  and  urge  your  patrons 
to  have  their  herds  tested  by  a  local 
veterinarian. 
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Staves  of  lelected  timber.  Hoops  ol  heary 
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doors,  quickly  put  In  pUice — no  complicated 
lasteninifs.  Easy  fillinir  and  emptying.  Every 
tllo  fully  riarantced.    You  can  erect  It  yourseli. 

Write  to<1ay  for  free  Illustrated  catalogM, 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

Conducted  by  Oeorgte  Mlddleton  Flaher 


A  HALLOWE'EN  SUPPER  MENU. 


Witches'  Consomme.     Celery  Wands. 
How  to  Prepare  It. 

Chicken   Hearts. 
Wahiut  Sandwiches. 
Banana  and  Orange  Salad  in  Red  Ap- 
ple Cups. 
•  Strawberry  Jelly  Triangles  with  Whip- 
ped Cream  Sauce. 
Hallowe'en    Crescents. 
Gipsy  Cake.  Hallowe'en   Cakes. 

Cherry  Drops.       Sugared  Almonds. 
Fruit.        Coffee.       Mints. 


Witches  Consomme  is  a  rich,  deli- 
cious, oyster  soup  in  which,  before 
serving,  a  cupful  of  tomato  sauce,  has 
been   stirred. 

Celery  Wands. — Butter  thin  slices 
of  brown  bread  lightly,  spread  with 
finely  chopped  celery  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a  little  cream  mayonnaise, 
cover  with  another  slice  of  buttered 
bread,  press  lightly  together,  and  cut 
into  dainty  wand   shapes. 

Chicken  Hearts. — Line  heart-shaped 
patty  pans  with  rich,  puff  paste,  fill 
with  cooked  chicken  which  has  been 
finely  chopped  and  mixed  with  a  little 
cream  sauce,  cover  with  puff  paste, 
and  bake  until  delicately  browned,  in 
a  quick  oven.     Reheat  before  serving. 

Walnut  Sandwiches. — Chop  walnut 
meats  very  fine,  add  one-third  as 
much  mild,  grated  cheese,  and  enough 
mayonnaise  to  make  slightly  moist. 
Spread  between  slices  of  white  bread, 
and  cut  into  dainty  hearts,  triangles, 
etc. 


Yon   Can   Make  $10.00  per  Day 

selllnpr  our  new  Coupon  Cer- 
tificates. No  experience  nec- 
essary. Write  today  for  Agents 
outfit     and     terms.  Bankers 

Protective  Society,  Tribune 
Bldg.,    New    York    City. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  WashaTubful! 

This  is  the  ffrandcst  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  It's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finshes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial , 

Don't  send  money. 
If  you  arc  responsible.' 
you  can  try  It  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  frciglit.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  being  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  teliingr 
how  it  saves  work 
and  worry  Sold  on  little  paymenTs.  Write  for 
fascinatinsr  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  he  addressed  to  1900  Washer  Co., 
475  Henry  St.,  Blnshamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
Ijve  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  ISUO Washer 
Co..  355  Yonee  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
llItA>riI  HOrSES:  We  mftiutnin  branohos  nt 
1947  Broa.iwa.:..  New  York  City;  and  1113  Fliitboih 
Avo..  Hrookl.vn;  rtkI  in  all  principal  cities.  We  niito 
mnke  8aipni(-nts  from  onr  warehousen  in  Kanaaa  City 
Kait  FruuciBco  and  Seattle. 


Banana  and  Orange  Salad. — Take 
equal  quantities  of  each  fruit.  Peel 
the  bananas,  and  slice  rather  thin. 
Remove  the  peel  and  every  bit  of 
white  pith  from  the  oranges,  also 
every  seed,  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Mix  lightly  together,  and  pour  over 
a  sweet  dressing  made  as  follows: 
Put  one  cupful  of  cream  or  rich  milk 
in  a  double  boiler,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
let  get  scalding  hot.  Pour  it  slowly 
over  one  well  beaten  egg,  return  to 
the  fire,  and  stir  and  cook  until 
slightly  thickened,  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil.  Just  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire  stir  in  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  lemon  juice.  Let  get  very 
cold,  then  pour  it  over  the  freshly 
prepared  fruit,  and  serve  in  pretty, 
red  apple  cups. 

Strawberry  Jelly. — Make  a  gelatine 
jelly  following  the  recipe  on  the 
package.but,  instead  of  boiling  water, 
use  only  the  same  quantity  of  syrup 
drained  from  perserved  strawberries 
and  made  boiling  hot.  Add  enough 
lemon  juice  to  flavor  delicately,  and 
sugar  if  not  sweet  enough.  Pour  in- 
to shallow,  square  moulds,  which  have 
been  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  set 
aside  to  harden.  When  required  to 
serve  cut  into  pretty,  triangles,  and 
with  a  broad  spatula  lift  out  on  in- 
dividual plates.  Serve  with  sweet- 
ened whipped  cream.  Half  a  cupful 
of  walnut  meats  to  a  pint  of  the  jelly 
is  a  pleasing  addition. 

Hallowe'en  Crescents. — Make  ice 
cream  after  any  preferred. recipe,  in 
equal  quantities  of  red  and  yellow. 
When  frozen,  press  into  round,  shal- 
low moulds,  cover  closely,  bind  a 
strip  of  buttered  muslin  around  the 
crack  and  bury  in  ice  and  salt  for 
several  hours.  To  serve  cut  into 
crescents,  place  a  yellow  one  over 
each  red  one,  and  garnish  with  a 
little  black  witch  of  soft  chocolate. 

Gipsy  Cake. — For  gipsy  cake  use 
any  favorite  recipe  for  good  fruit 
cake,  and  just  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven  insert  a  ring,  a  dime,  and  a 
thimble.  When  baked  and  cold,  cover 
with  yellow  frosting,  and  decorate 
with  tiny  rings,  triangles,  horseshoes, 
and  crescents,  cut  out  of  soft,  red 
fondant. 

Hallowe'en  Cake. — Make  the  Hal- 
lowe'en cakes  after  a  good,  jumble 
recipe,  and  cut  into  dainty  forms 
suggestive  of  the  festival. 

Cherry  Drops — For  the  cherry 
drops  make  little  balls  of  the  red 
fondant,  and  press  a  candied  cherry 
into  each. 

Decorations. — For  this  menu  should 
be  red  and  yellow.  A  polished, 
yellow  pumpkin  basket,  filled  with 
red  and  yellow  chrysanthemums, 
makes    an    appropriate    centerpiece. 

An  Hallowe'en  supper  is  a  good 
initation  for  a  jolly  winter.  Once,  or 
certainly  twice,  a  week  a  neighbor- 
hood gathering  should  be  the  order. 
Don't  make  it  so  elaborate  that  you 
cannot  have  a  good  time. 

OCTOBER    GRAPE    DESSERTS. 


Grape  Pie. — Line  a  pie  tin  with 
good  paste  and  fill  it  with  sweetened 
grapes    dredged     with     flour.    Bake 


twenty  minutes,  then  pour  over  the 
top  a  batter  made  with  three  well- 
beaten  eggs,  one  cupful  each  of  sugar 
and  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  sifted  with  flour. 
Return  it  to  the  oven,  and  bake  until 
lightly   browned. 

Grape  Sherbet. — Mash  Catawba  or 
any  similar  variety  of  grapes,  and 
strain  off  the  juice  through  a  jelly  bag. 
To  one  pint  of  juice  allow  one  pint 
of  water,  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs. 
Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  cool,  and  freeze 
like  ice  cream. 

Grape  Tarts. — Remove  the  skins 
from  ripe  grapes  and  stew  the  pulp 
till  soft.  Press  it  through  a  sieve  to 
remove  the  seeds,  then  add  the  skins 
and  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  cupful  of  fruit.  Stew  fifteen 
minutes,  and  fill  into  baked  tart  shells. 
Serve  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Grape  Pudding. — Mash  one  pint  of 
stemmed  grapes  in  a  bowl  with  one 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar.  Let 
stand  one  hour,  add  one  pint  of 
water,  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 
Take  out  one-half  cupful  of  juice  and 
boil  the  remainder.  Mix  five  level 
tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  with  the 
half  cupful  of  juice,  stir  it  in  the  boil- 
ing juice  and  cook  for  eight  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  pour  into  wetted  moulds,  and 
put  away  until  firm.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream  or  any  plain,  sweet 
sauce. 

Grape  Juice  Ice  Cream. — Boil  one 
pint  of  new  milk  with  two  cupfuls  of 
granulated  sugar  until  the  latter  is 
all  dissolved.  Cool,  then  add  it  to 
two  quarts  of  sweet  cream  with  one 
cupful  of  grape  juice.  Pour  it  into 
the  freezer,  and  turn  slowly  until 
frozen.  This  makes  a  cream  of  de- 
licious flavor,  and  one  rich  in  color. 

DELICIOUS  WAYS  OF  SERVING 
MUSHROOMS. 


The  number  of  ways  in  which  these 
delicious  fungi  may  be  cooked  are 
safely  called   legion,  and   it  is   rather 


LADIES  WANTED 


— TOPUR- 
•C  H  A  S  E 

their  g  t  o^ 

ceries,  .soaps,  etc.,  by  our  Factory-to- Family 
plan.  We  ^ive  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums. 
We  are  also  makinjf  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 
FIVE  E-KTRA  CERTIFICATES  to  secreUriet 
of  Clubs-of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave.,Syra- 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Cow,  Steer,  null,  or  Horse 
Hnle.  iHlf,  Dolt,  heer,  or  fiiiv  kind  of 
hi.lc  or  skin.  soft.  Ii;,--(it.  n.i.irlesn  Hn<i 
iiiMlli  proor  for  robe, niK-.eoiit  ortfloveB 
hikI  make  them  up  wlivn  «o  ordered. 

Hill  (Irst  jrei  our  iUuKtrated  eiilaloir. 
witlj  priees,  shippinir  v^^  and  iMHtruc- 
li.Mis.  We  are  the  larnr.st  custom  fur 
i.i'iiier«  of  Uriro  wild  atid  domestic 
uiiiiiiril  skins  ill  the  world. 

Itisuinee  makes  no  ditrerenee  what- 
ever. Ship  three  or  n)ore  •■<ii\-  ur  hoi-se 
hidt's  t<).rether  fmin  anv>vliere.  a-vl 
(  ro'sbv  pays  the  fr.i-;ht  both  wavs.  We 
sel  run-oats  and  c-lovea.  do  taxidermy 
«tnd  lie.iil  rii:i!nitin(r. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Far  Company. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 

difficult  to  make  a  selection  when 
only  a  limited  space  for  description 
can  be  used.  Some  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  varied  recipes  are  the 
following: 

Mushroom  Canapes. — Cook  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  with  one  cup- 
ful of  finely  chopped  shalot  oninos  for 
five  minutes;  add  one-half  pound  of 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  cook  for 
five  minutes  longer,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  dredge  generously 
with  flour.  Add  as  much  cream  as 
will  make  the  mixture  of  a  croquette 
consistency,  the  beaten  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  minced 
parsley.  Cool,  spread  with  butter 
crumbs,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

Stewed  Mushrooms. — Peel  fresh 
mushrooms,  wash  them  fn  cold  water 
or  wipe  them  carefully  wHVn  a  damp 
cloth,  and  cat  of!  the  stalks.  To 
every  pint  of  mushrooms  allow  one 
cupful  of  milk  or  water,  salt  and 
pepper  tO  taste,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  rolled  in  a  little  flour,  sim- 
mer for  fifteen  minutes,  and  serve 
immediately  on  small  squares  of 
buttered  toast. 

Mushrooms  with  Chicken. — Stir 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  smoothly 
into  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  and  pour  on  gradualFy  one- 
half  cupful  each  of  chicken  Broth  and 
milk;  then  add  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls of  cooked  chicken  cut  in  dice, 
and  one-quarter  pound  of  mushrooms 
which  have  been  previously  cooked  in 
butter  until  tender.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice, 
cook  ten   minutes  longer,  and  serve. 

Fried  Mushrooms. — Wash,  peel  and 
remove  the  stalks  from  firm,  large 
mushrooms.  Roll  in  cracker  crumbs, 
then  in  beaten  egg,  and  in  cracker 
crumbs  again.  Season  to  taste,  and 
fry  in  oil  or  butter.  Or  they  are 
very  delicious  simply  placed  in  a 
buttered  pan  saucer  side  upward,  a 
bit  of  butter  and  dash  of  seasoning 
placed  in  each,  and  fried  till  tender. 
Garnish  with  a  sliced  lemon. 
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ABOUT  THE  KITCHEN. 


Remove  stains  from  cups  and  sau- 
cers by  scouring  with  bakinpr  soda. 

Fine  sand  paper  will  whiten  ivory 
knife  handles  that  have  become  yel- 
low with  use  or  age. 

Silver  when  set  away,  should  be 
wrapped  in  blue  tissue  paper. 

Soak  lamp  wicks  in  vinegar  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  they  will  give 
a  clearer  light. 

Kerosene  will  quickly  remove  tar 
from  hands  or  dishes. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkible    Discovery    That    CuU 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 

A  frcd  Trial  Paokago  la  Mailed  to  Every- 
on*  Who  Writaa. 
A  L.  Bice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
AdaiDS.  N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  U  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  palut  weather  proof,  fire 
nroof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
iinT  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  ipreads  aud 
looka  Ilka  oUpalut  and  costi  about  oue-fourth  as 

"  Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manufr.,  47  North 
St.,  Adama,  N.  Y..  and  he  will  aend  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion BhowlnR  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
4oUara.   Write  to-day. 


$20,000 

Larchmont  Farm 


INCORPORATED 


WEST  CAMP,  N.  Y. 


200  Shares 
Full  Paid 


(on  the  Hudson) 

Par  $100 
Non-Assessable 
ASSETS  OVER  $60,000.00 

The  Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  New  York  state  laws,  its  object  being  to  raise  poultry  products 
and  fruit  for  high-class  trade. 

This  company  owns  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  at  West 
Camp-on-the-Hudson,  having  a  frontage  of  about  3000  feet  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the  Catskill 
Mountains  are  on  the  west,  ten  miles  distant ;  on  the  east  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  north  and  south  the  beautiful  Hudson  Valley.  Fa- 
cilities for  shipping  are  unexcelled.  There  is  a  steamboat  landing 
adjoining  the  property  and  goods  shipped  by  boat  from  the  farm 
at  night  reach  New  York  City  the  next  morning.  Freight  rates 
are  very  low.  The  West  Shore  R.  R.  station  is  a  few  yards  from 
the  farm,  and  shipments  may  be  made  by  express  to  New  York  in 
three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  location  of  the  land  is  in  a  portion  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  residential  section. 

For  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing  the  land  is  unexcelled. 
It  is  well  drained,  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south  to  a  stream 
supplied  by  never-failing  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  A  large  acreage  consists  of 
woodland  with  considerable  cedar,  which  will  be  invaluable  for 
building  purposes. 

In  the  fruit  and  poultry  business  there  is  a  constant  demand 
which  must  be  met,  and  with  the  facilities  to  be  had  at  Larchmont 
Farm  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  great  will  be  the  produc- 
tion and  how  large  the  profits. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  this  company  is  amply  secured  by 
desirable  real  estate  increasing  each  year  in  value. 

Low  capitalization  secured  by  real  estate,  fertile  land,  good 
management,  with  an  ever  increasing  market,  make  this  a  most 
desirable  investment. 

Officers  of  the  company  receive  no  salary  until  stock  earns 
24',' .     Plant  is  at  present  in  operation. 

Having  sold  a  portion  of  this  stock  the  remainder  is  now  of- 
fered for  sale  at  par  $100  a  share. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


New  tins  should  be  set  over  the  fire 
with  boiling  water  in  them  for  several 
hours  before  food  is  put  in  them. 

Warm  dishes  for  the  table  by  im- 
mersing them  in  hot  water,  not  by 
standing  them  on  a  hot  stove. 

Set  a  dish  of  vinegar  on  the  stove 
wh  le  cabbage  is  cooking,  to  counter- 
act the  odor. 

Mix  stove  polish  with  turpentine. 
Tt  is  claimed  it  prevents  rust,  and  is 
blacker,  more  glossy  and  durable 
than  if  mixed  with  any  other  liquid. 
The  odor  soon  passes  oflf. 

A  vessel  to  which  the  odor  of 
kerosene    clings    may   be      eflfectuaTly 


deudorized  by  a  little  chloride  of  lime 
dissolved  in  warm  water. 

A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  wash- 
ing soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
or  a  solution  of  copperas,  should  be 
used  occasionally  as  a  disinfectant  for 
drains,  slop  jars,  etc. 

A  new  and  brilliant  stove  polish 
has  been  made  by  mixing  ivory  black 
with    shellac. 

For  toothache  try  burnt  alum.  Lay 
a  lump  of  alum  on  the  stove  and  let 
it  melt  and  burn  turning  it  often. 
Pulverize  it  and  put  a  bit  of  the  pow- 
der into  the  tooth.  Oil  of  cloves  is 
also  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS  OP  IN- 
TEREST TO  OUR  PEOPLE. 


*-» 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

BOTH   KNOWLEDGE  AND 

ENTERTAINMENT. 


With  big  crops,  fat  bank  accounts 
and  with  prosperity  reigning  supreme 
in  every  country  home,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  farmer  to  look  around  for 
opportunities  whereby  his  children 
can  gain  impressions  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  them  through  life,  and, 
if  by  taking  advantage  of  these,  he 
can,  at  the  same  time,  secure  for  him- 
self and  his  good  wife  much  needed 
rest  and  recreation,  it  would  seem 
that  such  an  opportunity  should 
appeal  to  him.  This  opportunity  is 
offered  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Exposition  which 
will  be  held  in  Chicago,  from  Novem- 
ber 27  to  December  10.  The  cham- 
pions of  the  leading  shows  of  the 
world,  in  fact,  the  finest  specimens  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  that 
the  world  produces,  will  here  compete 
for  supremacy  and  final  honors.  Do 
you  know  what  this  means?  Can  you 
realize  what  a  liberal  education  such 
a  collection,  produced  by  the  world's 
foremost  feeders  and  breeders,  means 
to  your  boys? 

The  best  brains,  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  live  stock  industry,  the 
foremost  live  stock  specialists  will 
here  demonstrate  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  shrewd  farmers  will  be- 
gin to  think  of  these  things  and  en- 
deavor to  make  arrangements  so  that 
they  can  profit  by  the  teachings  of 
this  great  International   Exposition. 

The  coming  show  gives  promise  of 

IVANTFD  ■■~^"*'*'^*''     Mnjrnrlne    wants 

"'^*'**^*'  an  energretlc  and  responsi- 
ble man  or  woman  In  your  locality  to 
collect  for  renewals  and  .^solicit  new 
subscriptions  during  full  or  spare  time. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Any  one  can 
start  among'  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  build  up  a  paying  and  permanent 
business  without  capital.  Complete 
outfit  and  instructions  free.  Address 
"VON."  Success  Magazine.  Room  103. 
Success  Magazine  Building,  New  York 
City.    N.    Y. 

Boys!  Girls!  Columbia  Bicycle  Free! 

Greatest  offer  out.  Get  your  friends 
to  subscribe  to  our  magazine  and  we 
will  make  you  a  present  of  a  $40.00 
Columbia  Bicycle — the  best  made.  Ask 
for  particulars,  free  outfit,  and  circular 
telling  "How  to  start."  Address.  "The 
Bicycle  Man."  29-31  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City.  N.   Y. 

1  Make  tke  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

And  I  can  prove  it.      Forty.fiv*   yt*rt  ago   I 
^  commenced  selling  toUet  to  the  user  kttinf 
■^  him  have  a  iree  thai  and  never  asking  a  cent 
''>^  In  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  scale 
was  exactly  as  represented.       1  have   pat- 
ented the  only  reliable     PlTLKSS  STOCK 
Scale,  complete  with  steel  frame,  com- 
pound beam  and  l>eam  box  without  eztn 
charge,  sold  at  a  fair  price.      My   scale   fa 
not  cheapest,  but  BEST.     I  will  tend  you 
full  information,   a  scale   on  approval    ot 
book,  "Reasons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  if  you 
address   ••JO.'«K.<4  ila  r»yt  Tka  rrrigku" 

108  C  St.*    BIMGHAIITON.  N.  Y. 

STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw,  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORK  HARVESTER 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agt's  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
Box  22,  W«stervllle,  Ohio. 


being  the  greatest  of  this  splendid 
series  of  events,  and  the  management 
is  planning  to  offer  a  programme  that 
will  far  eclipse  anything  that  has  ever 
been  offered  in  the  past— -delightful 
music,  dashing  performaces  and 
brilliant  evening  entertainments,  com- 
bined with  educational  opportunities 
tinequaled  in  the  world.  Where  can 
a  greater  combination  be  found  at 
such  a  nominal  outlay  of  money? 
Education,  entertainment,  a  pleasure 
trip  and  recreation  all  in  one.  Why 
not  plan  a  surprise  for  the  folks  at 
home  and  take  advantage  of  these  ex- 
ceptional   opportunities? 


NATIONAL    HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS. 


The  second  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
position of  the  National  Horticultural 
Congress,  will  be  held  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  from  November  15th  to 
20th.  The  object  of  this  Congiess  is 
the  betterment  of  horticulture  in  all 
its  branches — fruits,  flowers,  vegeta- 
bles and  nuts.  The  superintendent 
of  this  congress  informs  us  that 
already  forty-one  states  are  actively 
represented,  and  that  he  expects  ex- 
hibits from  the  greater  part  of  them 
at   the   coming  congress. 

The  sum  of  $35,000  will  be  paid 
out  in  cash  premiums,  trophies  and  in 
merchandise,  to  exhibitors  of  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  etc. 

Those  desiring  special  information 
relating  to  exhibits  or  to  any  other 
feature  of  this  congress  should  write 
to  F.  I,.  Reed,  Superintendent, 
Council    Bluffs,    Iowa. 


HOW  THE  FARMER  CAN  HELP 
ON  THE  NEXT  CENSUS. 


By  preparing  an  accurate  account 
of  his  farm  operations  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1909,  and  by 
making  an  inventory  on  April  15, 
1910,  of  all  his  farm  possessions,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  can  render 
the  Census  Bureau  and  the  public  at 
large  an  inestimable  service.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  farmers  will 
ever  keep  as  complete  accounts  as  do 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  The 
very  nature  of  their  occupation,  the 
long  hours  and  arduous  labor  of  the 
summer  months  are  a  partial  bar  to 
scientific  bookkeeping.  The  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  his  daily  bread  is  sup- 
plied from  his  own  farm,  instead  of 
being  purchased  out  of  cash  on  hand, 
naturally  causes  the  farmer  to  place 
an  uncertain  value  on  the  products 
consumed  in  his  own  home.  Never- 
theless, a  constantly  increasing  num- 
ber of  farmers  are  keeping  accurate 
records  of  their  daily  receipts  and 
expenses,  and  of  the  exact  quantities 
of  all  classes  of  products  grown  or 
raised  on  their  farms.  Wherever 
such  records  are  kept  the  census 
enumerators  are  able  to  obtain  high- 
ly accurate  reports  without  taking 
more  than  a  few.  minutes  of  the  farm- 
er's time  and  without  troubling  him 
to  make  difficult  estimates. 


The  hen  appreciates  a  secluded  nest 
and  with  such  a  nest  will  do  her  best 
work. 


Depend  upon  it,  that  home  is  the 

happiest      where      kindness,      interest, 
politeness  and  attention  ar^  shown. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  October. 

A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  its  tremendous  significance  will 
dawn    upon   you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  $100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — yours   for  17  centM  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  Is  a  matter  of 
business  history — yours  for  17  cents  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift"— "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Double  Release" — "The  Loco- 
motive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator" — "The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "The  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific 
Condensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed  this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently, just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
cash  pay- 
ment—  then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
simply   astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all    classes,   all    ages,    all    occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come 
from  people  of  known  financial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity   of    the    Oliver    Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing   is   at    hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

'The  Oliver  Typewriter" 

THE   STANDARD   VISIIILE:  AVKITEK 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
n»aker.    rlRht    from   the   word   "ifol"     So 

easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  in 
the  "expert"  class.  Kara  as  you  lenrn. 
I^et  the  machine  pay  the  17  rents  a  day 
— and  all  above  that  is  yours. 

Wherever  you  are,  there's  work  to 
be  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  la 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 
Their  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those  of  many   classes   of  workers. 

"An  Oliver  Typewriter  in  Every  Home!*' 

That  is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  the  Oliver  supreme  In  use- 
fulness and  absolutely   Indispensable  In 

bulsaess.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
tlie    home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  is  be- 
coming an  Important  factor  In  the 
h(>me  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as   well   as  a   money  maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. Will  you  close  the  door  of  your 
home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oli- 
ver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Oli- 
ver Catalog.      Address 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

SIO   Broadway, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Flooded  stock  for  October. 
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Askyoiir  Dealer  for 

ATLAS 

Portland  Cemsnf 

It  Makes  the  Best  Concrete 


DAILY  OUTPUT  OVER  50,000  BARRELS 
-THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


There  are  many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  manufactured 
and  various  grades  of  quality,  yet  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  these  brands  as  there  is  between  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  and  you  know  that  poor  seeds  never  produce  a  good  crop. 

The  Best  That  Can   Be   Made 

There  is  only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  Portland  Cement — the 
best  that  can  be  made,  and  the  same  for  everybody. 

ATLAS  is  always  uniform.  It  never  varies  in  fineness,  color 
or  strength,  as  it  is  manufactured  from  the  genuine  raw 
materials ;  that  is  why  it  makes  the  best  concrete. 

The  Standard  for  Quality 

ATLAS  is  the  standard  by  which  the  quality  of  all  other 
brands  is  measured.  To  say  that  a  brand  of  cement  is 
almost  as  good  as  ATLAS,  is  to  pay  it  the  highest  compliment. 
There  are  none  just  as  good. 

ATLAS  has  the  greatest  sale  because  it  has  the  greatest  merit.  It  stands 
every  test  by  architects,  engineers  and  chemists. 

The  U.  S.  Government  bought  4,500,000  barrels  of  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  You  may  biw  only  one  bag,  but  you  get  the  same 
quality  the  Government  gets.     Can  you  ask  for  any  better  ? 

Write  for  copy  of  oar  book,  "Concrete  Comstractioa  Aboat  tke  Hoae  >ad  tm  tk«  Fara." 
It  coBtaiu  160  pa<e«  of  practic*!  infermatioB  aad  over  150  illutratkMU.  We  Bail  it  Fraa. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ATLAS.    If  he  cannot  supply  yon,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland   CEMENT   Company 

Department      127  30    Broad    Street,     New  York 


HOW  HE  SELECTS  HIS  CREAM 
SEPARATOR. 


(From  the  Ainerican  Swineherd.) 

The  ordinary  farmer  has  no  expert 
knowledge  of  cream  separators,  but 
knows  in  a  general  way  that  they  are 
progressive  and  beneficial  from  the 
fact  that  their  use  is  growing  continu- 
ously, especially  among  the  up-to-date 
dairymen  over  the  country. 

He  naturally  sees  a  great  many  ad- 
vertisements. When  anything  is  a 
success  and  profitable  there  are  sure 
to  be  imitators  and  others,  who  are 
seeking  in  some  way  or  another  to 
secure  a  portion  of  the  profits.  They 
are  not  stopping  to  consider  whether 
they  have  the  best  machines,  whether 
they  can  do  what  the  best  machines 
can  do,  but  determine  to  secure  pro- 
fits, if  not  one  way  then  another. 

They  hold  out  false  inducements, 
alluring  prices,  and  claim  for  the 
machines  things  that  they  can  not 
fulfill;  but  the  ordinary  farmer  does 
not  know  the  truths  or  falsities  of 
these  claims,  and  how  is  he  to  dis- 
criminate surrounded  by  these  condi- 
tions. This  is  the  situation  of  a  great 
many  men  who  would  like  to  buy  a 
separator,  but  are  not  well  posted  on 
the  machines,  and  therefore  not  able 
to  decide  from  the  advertisements  and 
talk  of  the  sellers;  in  other  words, 
not  qualified  to  judge  between  the 
claims  of  the  different  machines. 

The  sensible  view  taken  by  a  hard- 
headed,  intelligent  German  farmer 
strikes  us  as  being  a  pretty  good  plan 
for  the  ordinary  farmer  to  follow. 


He  says:  "I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
chines from  an  investigation  of  them 
myself,  because  I  am  not  an  expert, 
neither  am  I  an  expert  in  medicine, 
and  I  therefore  consult  a  doctor  when 
anything  is  the  matter  that  I  do  not 
understand  in  regard  to  myself  or 
family.  I  therefore  looked  around 
and  observed  that  the  experiment 
stations,  the  agricultural  colleges,  the 
majority  of  the  winners  in  the  but- 
ter contests  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  up-to-date  scientific  farmers  were 
using  the  De  Laval  separator.  Now 
this  was  as  good  an  endorsement  as 
I  could  hope  for,  acting  just  as  these 
wise  men  who  were  experts  in  their 
lines  and  in  the  dairy  business,  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom enabled  them  to  select  the  Do 
Laval.  This  was  all  the  evidence  that 
I  wanted  of  the  value  of  this  well 
tried  and  highly  appreciated  machine, 
and  I  bought  the  De  Laval  and  am 
glad  that  I  did  so." 

This  certainly  is  a  very  sensible 
view,  and  it  is  always  likely  to  lead 
one  to  the  right  conclusion.  You 
take  the  experience  of  the  competent 
and  capable  man,  who  is  making  a 
success  of  his  business,  and  the  result 
is  you  are  benefitting  yourself  by  us- 
ing the  other  man's  experience  and 
without   his   cost. 

We  can  say  to  the  farmer  who  is 
at  a  loss  to  determine  what  machine 
to  buy,  to  take  advantage  of  this 
sound,  sensible,  thrifty  German,  and 
follow  his  plan,  and  you  will  land  in 
the  right  spot. 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

The  long  winter  evenings  would 
afford  so  much  time  for  reading  that 
we  would  tire  of  the  frothy  novel  of 
the  day  and  little  by  little  discover 
the  great,  for  the  majority  of  us,  un- 
known, other  world  in  literature. 

And  so  we  might  ramble  on,  but 
some  of  our  readers  are  wondering 
just  what  the  connection  is  between 
the  present  high  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts and  the  "stuff"  we  have  been 
writing.  Why,  only  this,  that  if  we 
will  cut  off  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  for  things  we  do  not  really 
need,  and  without  which  we  are  as  a 
rule  far  better  off,  the  increase  in 
cost  of  the  essentials  of  life  will  no 
longer  be  a  menace  to  us  physically, 
inorally  and  spiritually.  It  appeals 
to  our  vanity  to  make  as  good  a 
"show"  as  those  with  twice  our  in- 
come, and  to  be  noticed  here  and 
there  among  those  who  are  able  to 
bear  the  expense,  but  it  is  by  just 
such  folly  that  we  are  piling  up  for 
ourselves  the  terriflfic  load  that  is 
bearing  down  to  the  depths  of  despair 
millions  upon  millions  of  our  fellow 
beings. 

Cease  this  everlasting  struggle  after 
the  well-nigh  unattainable,  settle 
down  to  the  simpler  life,  and  give 
your  better  instincts  an  opportunity 
to  establish  healthier  habits  of 
thought,  more  reasonable  habits  of 
living,  and,  when  the  time  comes  for 
your  accounting  to  the  great  One  over 
all,  the  balance  will  not  be  altogether 
against   you. 
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SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

Do  Not  Think  of  Buying  a  Gasoline  Engine  Without  It 

The  things  that  should  decide  you  in  selecting  the  right  engine  are  :  what  will  it  cost  to  run 
the  engine — (1)  how  much  gasoline  does  it  use;  (2)  how  many  parts  are  there  to  get  out  of 
order;  (3)  what  will  the  repairs  cost;  (4)  will  the  mixer  always  work;  (5)  will  the  gasoline 
pump  get  out  of  order;  (6)  if  water  is  left  in  the  engine  and  it  freezes,  what  will  have  to  be 
replaced;    (7)    if  it  is   guaranteed,   what   is  the  guarantee  worth. 


THE  OLDS  ENGINE 

In    the    moat    economical    engine    to    run 

(1)  the  grasolfne  cost  Is  very  low  because  the  new 
Seagrer  mixer  automatically  makes  exactly  the  right 
mixture   of  gas   and   air   all   the   time. 

(2)  It  Is  the  simplest  because  it  has  no  small  deli- 
cate parts  to  get  out  of  adjustment. 

(3)  You  are  guaranteed  against  buying  any  repairs 
for  one  year  because  we  make  the  following  propo- 
sition. 

We  nicrce  to  replace,  free  of  chartce,  any  part 
of    an     Oldn    F]nKlne    that     hrenkn    or    l»ec«»niei« 
TTorn.     from     ANY        CAISE       >VI1  ATSOF.VKR, 
'nithin    one    year    from    date    of   nhiiiment.    pro- 
vided the  replacement   in  one  you  think  Mhoiild 
be     borne     by     the     mannfactnrer.      VOl'      AKK 
TO    BK    TIlK    OM,Y    Ji:n<;i<:.      There    \n    to    be 
no   arKiinirnt,   no   delay   In    returning   old    pnrtH 
and  KettinK  new  onen,  you  decide  and  I   abide 
by    your    decision. 
This  makes  a  big  possible  saving  to  you  the  first  year 
when    99    per    cent,    of   your    troubles    would    naturally 
come. 

(4)  The  Seagar  mixer  has  no  moving  partn — once 
adjusted    It    Is   adjusted    for   a   lifetime. 

(5)  The  OIdH  Type  A  Bniclne  han  no  Kanoline  pump. 
The  piMton  anckn  the  ffanollne  into  the  mixer  auto- 
matically. 

(6)  The  Olds  water  jacket  Is  a  separate  casting. 
In  case  of  freezing  this  part  alone  can  be  replaced 
at  slight  expense,  instead  of  having  to  buy  a  whole 
engine  bed   and   cylinder. 

(7)  A  guarantee  is  limited  by  the  financial  respon- 
sibility of  the  concern  making  it.  Ask  your  banker 
whether  we  are   good   for   what   we  say. 

There  are  cheaper  engines  made  that  are  painted 
just  as  prettily  as  ours,  and  thpir  catalogues  contain 
many  tempting  claims,  and  make  many  attractive 
promises,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  claimed 
and  promised  about  other  gasoline  enjrines  selling  at 
all  kinds  of  prices,  we  have  been  making  steadily  for 
SO  year*  an  engine  that  hai«  become  the  standard  of 
the   vTorld. 

An  engine  that  is  as  finely  built  as  the  Olds,  that 
has  Olds  quality  of  material  and  workman.ship,  back- 
ed by  our  kind  of  guarantee,  or  with  a  record  of  so 
many  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  could  not  be 
MucceRHfully    Mold    for   any   lenn    than    our   price. 

The  United  States  Government  uses  them  In  Its 
military  posts,   government  work  of  spraying  and   ir- 

J.  B.  SEAGKR,  Gen.  M^r. 

Sealer  Engine   Works 

Formerly    Oldn    Gas    Power    Co. 

Main  Office  (SL  Factory,  lOlO  Seag'er  St 

1>AN.SI.\C;,    MICIIIGAX. 


Every  man  has  a  hobby.  Mine  is  building  en- 
gines that  are  so  good  the  user  will  want  his  neigh- 
bor to  have  one.  I  insist  on  every  Olds  engine  be- 
coming an   Olds   Salesman. 

Anybody  can  paint  a  cheap  engine  to  look  good; 
I  never  built  cheap  goods  and  never  will.  When  1 
took  hold  of  this  business  my  task  was  easy  because 
I  did  not  have  to  start  a  new  concern.  It  had  al- 
ready gone  through  over  twenty  years  of  success. 
The  Olds  Knglne  was  a  magnificent  engine,  but  now 
It  is  100  per  cent,  better  than  ever  before — better  ma- 
terial; better  mixer;  no  gasoline  pump;  automobile 
quality  cylinder;  Jump  spark  ignition — five  parts  only, 
all  of  which  are  stationary — instead  of  thirty  moving 
parts  as  in  the  old  style  Igniters;  removable  valves; 
simplicity;  three  separate  inspections;  economy  and 
certainty   of  operation. 

PIveryone  will  be  satisfied  with  an  Olds  Engine — 
he  cannot  help  It.  I  care  more  for  having  a  pleased 
Olds  user  than  I  do  to  sell  a  large  number  of  engines. 
Every  user  of  an  Olds  Engine  must  be  satisfied — , 
will   not   have  any  other  kind  of  a  customer. 

I  guarantee  every  Olds  Engine  to  be  In  perfeci 
running  order  when  It  leaves  the  factorv.  I  know 
the  engine  you  get  is  all  right  and  that  the  high 
Olds  standard  Is  maintained.  It  is  the  best  you  can 
buy,  whether  you  pay  more  or  less  than  the  Olds 
price. 

J.  B.   SEAGER,   Gen.   Mgr. 


rigating.  because  the  Olds  Engines  have  stood  the 
most  severe  tests  they  could   put   them   to. 

I'very  farmer  who  requires  an  engine  can  aflTord 
an  Old*  Knglne.  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  a  cheap  ma- 
chine of  any  kind,  and  the  price  you  pay  for  an  Olds 
is  only  a  slight  per  cent,  over  what  It  costs  us  to 
build  them  right.  We  make  so  many  in  a  year  we 
can  afford  to  have  our  percentage  of  profit  small. 
You  are  really  getting  an  engine  of  the  very  hlgheat 
poMnible  quality  at  the  right  price.  In  fact  you  get 
all  your  money's  worth — one  hundred  cents  worth 
for  every  dollar. 

Our  catalogue  mailed  you  free  tells  you  just  what 
you  should  know  about  an  engine.  Write  for  it  today 
before  you    forget   It. 

Write  me  personally  telling  me  what  you  want  the 
engine  to  do,  and  you  will  get  a  personal  letter  from 
me  that  will  give  you  the  facts  you  want.  To  save 
time   you   can    write   to    my   nearest   representative. 

OI.DS     GAS     POWRJR    COMPANY    BRANCHES 

IIOSTON— R.   W.    Hart Beverly   St. 

I' HU.AnRI.PHIA — Mallalleu  A  Coarey  180S  Market  St. 

Hl\GH.\MTO\,    N.    y 

R.  H.  Deyo  A  Co.,  40  l^'aahlngtoa   St. 

KANSAS    CITY — Freeman    Field \%'.    11th    St. 

OMAHA.    >EB. — AV.    S.    Weaver Farnum    St. 

MIWEAPOMS — E.    S.    Wood So.    Third    St. 
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NOVEMBER 

The  yellow  year  is  hasting  to  its  close; 

The  litle  birds  have  almost  sung  their  last, 
t|    Their  small  notes  twitter  in  the  dreary  blast — 
That  shrill-piped  harbinger  of  early  snows. 

The  dusky  waters  shudder  as  they  shine, 

The  russet  leaves  obstruct  the  straggling  way 

Of  oozy  brooks,  which  no  deep  banks  define. 
And  the  gaunt  woods,  in  ragged  scant  array. 

Wrap  their  old  limbs  with  sombre  ivy  twine. 

— Hartley  Coleridge. 
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3^iv7'  ^v"^'f  .?°Py  ^  *^*"*"-  Discontinued  at  ©nd  of 
?.tio«  *."V.^*^''*^ «°"'  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents   extra,  '-» "««• 
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THANKSGIVING. 

The  President  once  more  calls  up- 
on us  all  to  unite  in  a  National 
Ihanksgivmg  to  Almighty  God,  who 
has  been  so  good  to  us  during  the 
last   twelve   months. 

Surely  we  have  much  as  a  nation 
for  which  to  thank  him.  Peace  and 
a  sky  free  from  clouds  apt  to  bring 
complications  of  bloodshed.  Good 
times  once  more  well  established 
with  work  for  every  willing  hand  at 
fair  prices.  Ample  crops  of  wheat, 
and  corn,  and  cotton,  and  of  the  host 
of  other  products  that  have  been 
making  the  farmers'  lot  so  much 
more  encouraging  and  comfortable 
during  the  last  few  years.  A  tre- 
mendous onward  sweep  of  the  tem- 
perance  movement. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  list,  and, 
then  as  individuals,  we  each  have  so 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  many  bless- 
ings that  only  we  know  of,  down, 
deep  in  our  secret  hearts. 

Let  us  then,  on  November  25th, 
first  of  all  remember  that  the  day  is 
one  set  apart  for  thanksgiving,  and 
fill  the  churches  to  overflowing,  for 
there  surely  can  be  no  place  better 
fitted  for  the  offering  up  of  a  nation's 
prayers. 

After  the  service  the  family  re- 
union and  "turkey"  dinner  will  mean 
so  much  more  to  each  one  of  us. 


SOME  OF  THE   IMPORTANT 
EVENTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Several  events  of  unusual  impor- 
tance to  farmers  occur  during  the 
later  part  of  this  month  and  early 
December. 

Every  breeder  who  attends  the  Live 
Stock  Show,  at  Chicago,  must  return 
to  his  home  with  head  well  stored 
with  information  and  ideas  that  can 
be  worked   out  advantageously. 

And  surely  the  questions  down  for 
discussion  at  Washington  are  of  re- 
cognized interest  and  importance,  not 
merely  for  the  South  but  for  every 
resident  of  the  East  as  well. 

The  subject  of  good  roads  for  the 
country  is  one  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
have    never    been    properly    grasped, 


and  perhaps  never  will  be  until  after 
we  have  them.  Those  who  live  in 
cities  thought  they  were  wonderfully 
blessed  with  horse  cars  until  they  had 
opportunity  to  use  the  electric  trolley. 

Some  of  the  things  good  country 
roads  would  mean  are  wagons  and 
rigs  lasting  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  they  do  now,  saving  of  har- 
ness and  horseflesh,  easy  access  to 
larger  and  better  markets  for  both 
buying  and  selling,  larger  loads,  and 
tremendous  saving  of  time. 

Everyone  cannot  attend  conven- 
tions, but  it  woiild  surely  pay  groups 
of  neighbors  to  unite  in  bearing  ex- 
penses of  a  representative,  a  man  who 
could  absorb  all  that  was  worth  any- 
thing to  those  for  whom  he  was  see- 
ing and  listening,  and  who  would  be 
able  to  tell  you  clearly  and  definitely 
what  he  had  brought  home  with  him. 

INTERNATIONAL   LIVE   STOCK 
EXPOSITION. 

The  Honorable  James  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  speaking  of 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  this  year 
from  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  10,  said: 

"The  International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position as  an  educational  factor  has 
carved  a  niche  for  itself. 

Producers  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  increased  cost  of  every 
commodity  that  they  use,  greatly  en- 
hancing their  expenditure. 

"Obviously  this  necessitates  rigid 
economy,  and  the  man  who  reduces 
cost  of  production  to  a  minimum  in- 
sures maximum  profits  and  his  own 
survival  where  others  fail. 

The  International  is  teaching  its 
valuable  lesson  to  the  country  at  an 
opportune    moment. 

During  the  period  of  cheap  feed 
and  feed  lot  extravagance  such  edu- 
cation was  not  valued,  because  its 
benefits  were  not  realized  at  the  time. 

Under  new  conditions,  the  man 
who  produces  beef,  pork  and  mutton 
cannot  afford  the  use  of  inferior  ma- 
chinery in  his  business. 

Economy  requires  that  he  handle 
the  very  best  types  of  the  most  im- 
proved breeding;  and  these  lessons 
can  be  obtained  at  the  International 


Live  Stock  Exposition,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  an  educational 
institution  of  the  highest  order  in  its 
line." 


SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CON- 
GRESS  AND  NATIONAL  RIV- 
ERS  AND   HARBORS   CON- 
GRESS. 


December  6th   to   nth,   at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  agricultural  side  of  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress  will  be 
particularly   strong  and   interesting. 

Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  prepare 
a  paper  on  "Neglected  Agricultural 
Opportunities  in  the  South."  He  will 
be  followed  by  Mr.  U  W.  Koiner, 
just  re-elected  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Virginia  after  ten 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Koiner  will 
emphasize  the  same  subject,  bringing 
to  bear  on  it  the  experience  of  a  man 
directly  in  touch  with  rural  problems 
and  hindrances. 

The  man  in  the  Forest  service  who 
knows  Southern  forest  conditions 
best  is  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Assistant 
Forester.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization, 
and  has  traveled  Southern  territory 
more  continuously  than  any  other 
man  in  the  service.  He  will  speak  to 
the  Congress  on  "Perpetuating  the 
Timber      Wealth      of      the      South." 

(Concluded  on  Pasre  15) 

ARTICLES      AIVD     EXPBRIBNCES 
l^ANTED. 

Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
or  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether  old 
or  young,  incidents,  experiences,  trials, 
perplexities,  and  pleasures  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  Instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us 
know  about  them.  Sign  your  name  or 
not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite  to 
make  this  the  best  farm,  home  paper 
ever   turned   out. 

When  you  can.  without  Inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  26  cents  each,  or  one  at 
one  dollar  for  five  years,  we  will  re- 
new your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 


THE  BROCKTON  FAIR. 


Page  Three. 


A    Fair    that  Always  Brings  out  a  Fine  Showing  of   Dairy  Cattle.     Some  Famous 

and   Beautiful  Jerseys   and  Aryshires  in  the   Ring. 

Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  MorreD. 


AKING  it  "by  and  large," 
the  best  fair  in  the  East- 
ern States  is  that  held 
at  Brockton, Mass.  Cattle 
men  who  go  there  with 
show  herds  are  always 
sure  of  an  absolutely 
"square  deal,"  and  every  effort  is 
made    by   the   management   to   please 


Dot  of  Avon  was  second  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Leach,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
had  the  third  ribbon  on  Maud  MiMv^. 
Bulls  Of  Age  Seven. 
The  aged  bull  class  was  very  int- 
teresting,  Mr.  Ness  having  his  Bar- 
cheskie's  Copestone,  Mrs.  Erhardt,  her 
Howie's  Dairy  King,  and  the  Ryano- 


Spcculation. 
Copestone,  who  was  first,  is  a  remar- 
kably handsome  animal,  black  and 
wliiu'.    witli    a    stately   carriage   of   his 


, DOLLY  DIMPLE. 
The  World's  Champion  Dairy  Cow. 

and  satisfy.  One  Jersey  breeder  said  gue  Herd,  Monkland 
to  the  writer,  "I  come  here,  even  when 
I  do  not  expect  to  get  a  ribbon,  be- 
cause they  treat  us  'white'  every  time." 
This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning 
that  there  are  no  other  fairs  where 
things  are  not  done  fairly;  but  as 
meaning  that  the  Brockton  fair  is  one 
where  there  is  no  "kicking"  at  all. 
and  that  is  saying  what  can  be  said 
for  few  fairs. 

There  was  a  splendid  showing  of 
live  stock  there  this  year,  especially  the 
Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  There  was 
an  excellent  showing  of  Holstcins. 
too,  and  quite  a  number  of  Guernseys. 

The   Aged   Cow   Class   Herd. 

In  the  Ayrshire  ring,  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight,  seven  grand  cows  entering 
for  the  ribbons.  Reversing  the  Syra- 
cuse judging,  Croftjane  Dinah  19th. 
was  placed  first  and  Marion  of  Burn- 
side  second.  Mrs.  F.  D.  Krhardt 
owns  Dinah  now,  in  her  large  herd, 
at  West  Berlin,  Vt.  Marion  belongs 
to  the  Ryanogue  Herd,  of  Brewsters, 
N.  Y.  The  Ness  Bros.,  from  Auburn, 
Me.,  had  a  splendid  herd  at  this  fair, 
and  in  the  four  year  old  class  won 
first  on  Lady  Flossie,  a  wonderfully 
handsome  cow,  almost  pure  white,  a 
perfect  wedge,  with  a  tremendous  ud- 
der of  symmetrical  shape  and  set  off 
by  nice  teats,  which  are  not,  however 
matched  for  size.  Mr.  W.  P.  Schanck's 


head  and  neck,  a  prefect  back  line  to 
rump,  and  a  skin  like  silk.  Dairy 
King  was  second,  and  Speculation 
third. 

In  the  majority  of  the  classes,  the 
prizes  were  pretty  well  divided,  all 
the  herds  getting  a  fair  share. 

The  Village  Farm  show  herd,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  H.  V.  Prentice,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  has  been 
illustrated  in  these  columns  lately, 
had  gone  on  the  western  circuit;  the 
Stoughton  and  Burnham  herd  was  to 
be  sold  at  auction;  and  still  there  was 
a  big  showing  at  Brockton.  The 
herds  were:  Dreamwold  Herd,  from 
Egypt,  Mass.,  Oakland  Herd  from 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Mr.  A.  F".  Pierce's 
string  from  Winchester,  N.  H.;  a  few 
herd  belonging  to  Mr.  Morgan  Rotch, 
Lakeville,  Mass.;  some  from  Mr.  O. 
E.  White,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Longmea- 
dow  Herd  from  the  same  town;  the 
Elm  Hill  Herd,  from  Cumberland 
Centre,  Me.,  and  the  Brook  Nook 
Herd,  of  Brockton. 

Mr.  James  E.  Dodge,  Supt.  of  the 
Penhurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa.,  was 
the  judge,  and  he  certainly  did  get 
through  his  task  with  celerity  and 
great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Pierce  won  out  in  the  aged 
bull  class  with  his  very  showy  and 
handsome  Island  Lodestar,  Imp.  This 
is  a  very  taking  bull,  clean  cut,  of  a 
light,  golden  color  that  is  more  like 
buckskin  than  fawn,  and  just  two  or 
three  white  "beauty  spots".  He  car- 
ries himself  proudly  in  the  ring,  and 
yet  is  tractable  in  Mr.  Pierce's  hands. 
He  has  plenty  of  length  and  depth, 
a  splendid  neck  and  wither,  and  t^ 
cellcnt  ribbing.  Flying  Fox's  Victor, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  breed,  was  sec- 
ond. He  is  a  good  bull,  but  had  not 
the  show  ring  type  of  Lodestar.     He 


DOLLY  BLOOM— Her  Proud  Mother. 
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belongs  to     Dr.   H.  M.   Moulton,     of 
the   Elm  Hill  herd. 

One  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a 
better  ring  of  aged  Jersey  cows  than 
the  one  that  faced  Mr.  Dodge  at 
Brockton.  Dreamwold  had  some 
beautiful  matrons,  two  of  which  took 
first  and  second  places,  Fax's  Flower 
of  Dreamwold,  and  The  Owl's  Oxford 
Daisy,  respectively.  Fox's  Flower  is 
a  cow  hard  to  do  justice  to  in  words; 
dark  golden  fawn,  with  a  lovely  head 
and  neck,  a  thin  wither  and  clean 
shoulder,  a  grand  barrel,  and  flat, 
open  ribbing,  and  a  grand  milk  vessel 
of  large  size  and  beautiful  shape. 

Champion  Flying  Fox  Still  First. 

The  most  sensational  class  of  the 
Jersey  day  was  that  of  bull  and  three 
of  his  get,  which  brought  out  the 
famous  old  imported  bull  Cnampion 
Flying  Fox,  of  the  Dreamwold  Herd. 
Ever  since  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson 
paid  the  then  long  pr^ce  of  $7,500  for 
him  at  one  of  the  earlier  Co- -per  .«^aies, 
he  has  carried  home  blue  ribbon  ifter 
blue  ribbon  from  the  fairs.  He  is 
now  thirteen  yea."s  old,  though  he 
does  not  look  more  than  half  that  age. 
With  three  of  his  large  family  of 
beautiful  daughters,  he  tf>ok  lirst 
place,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  it. 
He  is  a  very  prepotent  sire,  and 
stamps  his  individuality  on  not  onl> 
his  immediate  progeuA',  but  down  to 
the  latest  generation.  Patrick  Robin- 
son, for  many  years  herdsman  at 
Dreamwold.  loves  him  like  a  brother, 
and  treats  him  a  lot  better  than  many 
a  man  would  his  human  brother. 

Dreamwold  took  the  bulk  of  the 
prizes,  fourteen  firsts  iToin*?-  to  them. 
Mr.  Pierce  got  both  championship 
ribbons  for  males,  Island  Lodestar 
Imp.  getting  the  senior  and  Grand 
Championship,  and  his  lovely  young 
son.  Marchioness  Lodestar,  the  junior 
ribbon. 

The  senior  and  Grand  Champion 
cow  was  Fox's  Flower  o' Dreamwold, 
and  the  junior  champion.  Pioiicer's 
Rosebud    o'Dreamwold. 

If  Mr.  Prentices  herd  had  been 
there,  Mr.  Dodge  would  have  had 
everybody's  sympathy,  f)r  the  classes 
would  have  been  harder  than  they 
were  to  judge,  aid  they  were  quite  a 
task  as  it  was. 

Eight  Holstcin  Herds. 

There  were  eight  Holstcin  herds. 
The  Nye  herd,  from  Preble,  N.  Y., 
won  10  blue  ribbons.  Championship 
and  Grand  Championship  on  the  bull 
Aaggie  Cornucopia's  Johanna  Lad 
Junior,  who  was  also  first  in  his  class, 
and  junior  championship  for  female 
on   Oneni's  Homestead   Cornucopia. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Turner,  of  N.  Reading, 
Mass.,  won  second  on  agtd  bull.s  with 
Earl  Aaggie  De  Kol  2nd.,  second  on 
the  four  year  old  cow  Mecthilde  4lh's 
Pauline,  and  second  on  exhibitor's 
herd,  as  well  as  other  pr'zes. 

Messrs.  Rankin  Bro?.,  of  P.rockton, 
Mass.,  had  a  herd  that  was  remark- 
able for  the  good  shape  and  large  size 
of  the  udders.  They  do  not  breed 
cut  udders  or  poor  fore  udders.  All 
their  cattle  are  of  their  own  raising, 
and  are  a  great  credit  to  them.  At 
this  fair  they  did  not  do  so  well  as 
they  should  have,  as  the  judge  placed 
cows  and  heifers  ahead  of  them  in  the 
money  which  had  poor  fore  udders; 
some  badly  cut  between  tiM^s.  They 
did  get  first  on  age  J  cdws  with  Buelah 
Shepard,  but  she  was  an  outstanding 


winner,  far  ahead  of  anything  in  the 
ring.  She  is  a  cow  to  be  mightily 
proud  of  breeding,  with  excellent 
dairy  lines  and  a  beauiiruil/  rounded 
udder  of  large  s!y.e.  She  is  a  biisine.^s 
cow,  too,  as  she  milks  So  lbs.  a  day 
when  fresh  and  holds  to  60  ]h>.  for 
months.  It's  n3  niistak'?  to  call  her 
a  dairy  cow.  The  s\nie  Iicid  was  far 
ahead  of  all  compet'tcrs  in  the  dairy 
herd  class  in  which  tl'oy  iiot  first 
place.  They  took  quite  a  number  of 
other  ribbons  in  various  classes. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

Herewith  we  show  a  photograph  of 
her  mother,  Dolly  Bloom,  and  her- 
self. 

She  is  not  the  only  heavy  producer 
in      the      Langwatcr      Herd,      either. 

Dolly  Dimple. 
Dolly  Bloom,  No.  12720,  Mother  of 
Langwatcr  Dolly  Bloom,  in  ^23  days, 
gave  9,342  lbs.  of  milk  and  530.36  lbs! 
of  fat,  and  her  fat  per  cent,  never 
ran  below  4^1  in  any  month's  aver- 
age. For  three  months,  she  had  an 
avcrai?e  of  over  6  per  cent.     She  is  a 


LUCY'S  CHA 
Property  of  Mr. 

THEN  THE  GUERNSEYS. 


There  were  four  Guernsey  competi- 
tors: Mr.  A.  H.  Gould,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.;  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Norwich, 
Conn.;  Mr.  E.  M.  Alger,  of  Brockton! 
Mass.,  and  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of 
Whitehall,  N.   Y. 

Mr.  Gould's  herd  won  11  firsts  and 
6  seconds;  Mr.  Bartholomew's,  7  of 
each;  Mr.  Palmer's,  3  seconds,  7 
thirds,^  and  a  number  of  "squash  blos- 
soms," as  the  fourth  ribbons  are  called 
from  their  color.  Mr.  Gould's  bull. 
Rutila's  Gold  Basis,  and  his  cow. 
Helen  M.  of  Fulton,  were  first  in  their 
respective  classes  and  champions  and 
grand  champions.  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew's Elsie  of  Whitehall  was  junior 
champion  female,  and  his  Geo.  C.  of 
Whitehall  was  junior  champion  male. 
Mr.  Gould  won  the  Langwatcr  Cup 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew  the  Glen  Farm 
Cup. 


MPION-lmp. 
H.  V.  Prentice. 

heifer,  too.  Another,  Langwatcr  May 
Queen,  gave,  in  202  days,  6,807.5  'bs. 
milk,  and  333.85  lbs.  fat.  Langwatcr 
Princess,  in  234  days,  gave  8,503  lbs. 
milk  and  422.44  lbs.  fat.  Langwatcr 
Daisy  KMve.  in  195  days,  6.033  lbs. 
milk   aij^l   298.92   lbs.    fat. 


GOOD  BUTTER. 


GREAT  WORK  AT  LANGWATER 
FARM. 


Readers  will  have  noted  the  para- 
graph in  the  September  issue,  on  the 
work  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ames'  phenomenal 
heifer,  Dolly  Dimple.  Since  then  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Ames  a  later 
record,  up  to  the  first  of  October, 
which  shows  that  she  is  going  right 
along  steadily  in  her  production  of  a 
wonderful  year's  yield  of  milk  and  fat 

Her  total  milk  for  352  days  vva^ 
i/,99SK  lbs.,  and  her  average  percent- 
age of  fat  was  4.89.  Her  total  fat 
was  883.19  lbs.  Her  average  for  the 
352  days  was  50  lbs.  of  milk 


There  was  a  time  when  dairy  farm- 
ers had  nn  idea  that  the  butter  they 
made  and  put  on  the  market  was  to 
be  taken  as  they  chose  to  give  it. 
good.  had.  nr  indifferent.  .And  to  a 
certain  txtcnt.  that  was  true.  But  it 
is  true  110  longer.  The  consuming 
public  in  these  days  expects  to  get 
good  butter,  and  "those  who  know 
good  butter  will  not  take  any  other. 
The  fanner  or  butter  maker  who 
sends  the  right  sort  out  gets  a  far 
better  price,  as  he  should. 

There  is  far  too  much  poor  but- 
ter on  the  market  i^  it  is.  The  stand- 
ard of  finality  <>f  the  butter  is  set 
when  the  cnw  is  milked.  If  the  milk 
is  not  cl.-an  and  is  not  kept  cold;  if 
the  cream  is  not  carefully  separated 
and  also  kept  clean  and  cold;  if  the 
ntcnsik  iliat  arc  u-cd  in  the  making 
of  the  butter  arc  not  perfectly  clean: 
then  the  butter  will  not  be  what  it 
should.  Clean  milk  is  demanded  for 
consumj)tif.n  as  milk;  and  it  should 
be  just  as  clean  for  the  making  of 
butter. 

Agricultural  colleges,  dairy  schools, 
butter  makers'  associations.  new 
methods  «.f  creamiuir,  cream  handling, 
churning  and  working  of  the  butter, 
have    caused    great    improvements    in 
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the  product,  but  there  is  still  room 
for   more. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  dairying, 
the   supply  of  really   first-class  butter 

The  cow  has  to  use  just  so  much 
has  never  exceeded  the  demand,  and 
at  a   good  price. 

If  you  are  making  butter,  make  it 
good — as  good  as  you  want  it  for 
yourself  and  your  family.  The  best 
butter  always  commands  the  be.st 
price,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  any 
more  to  make  good  butter  than  bad, 
if   you   begin    right. 


MAKE   COWS    COMFORTABLE- 
IT'S   FAIR  AND   PROF- 
ITABLE. 


Now  is  the  time  to  remember  that 
if  you  leave  your  cattle  out  on  the 
"lee  side"  of  the  barn  when  the  cold 
winds  blow,  your  milk  pails  will  not 
be  so  full  as  you  expect  them  to  be. 
of  her  feed  to  create  warmth  for  her 
body,  or  she  cannot  live.  The  more 
she  takes  for  that  purpose,  the  less 
she  has  to  put  into  her  udder,  unless 
you  feed  her  liberally  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  both.  You  will  never  get 
out  of  the  cow  what  you  don't  put 
into  her,  any  more  than  you  can 
build  a  fire  without  fuel  or  keep  it 
going. 

It  will  be  money  in  your  pocket  to 
make  the  cow  comfortable.  She  will 
appreciate  it,  and  will  show  her  grati- 
tude by  her  yield  of  milk.  Keep  her 
dry  and  warm;  feed  her  well,  treat 
her  kindly.  At  thi^  season,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  invest  in  some  good 
molasses,  such  as  our  friend  Mr.  Bie- 
secker  has.  The  cows  relish  it  on 
their  hay  and  it  increases  the  flow  of 
milk,  because  it  makes  the  hay  more 
palatable.  A  cow  will  always  do  bet- 
ter on  feed  she  relishes. 


ONLY     A     MONTH'S     QUARAN- 
TINE NOW. 


The  period  of  quarantine  for  dairy 
cattle  in  the  United  States  has  been 
shortened  to  30  days  from  the  time 
of  entry  to  the  station. 

There  has  been  a  large  number  im- 
ported lately,  among  them  a  string  of 
nearly  a  hundred  Jerseys  for  T.  S. 
Cooper  &  Sons,  of  Coopersburg, 
whose  annual  auction  sale  takes  place 
every  Decoration  Day.  Dr.  Rodman, 
of  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  has  81  head  of 
the  same  breed;  Mr.  F.  S.  Peer,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  out  a  num- 
ber for  different  clients  of  his,  among 
them  Mr.  C.  I.  Hudson,  of  E.  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y.,  the  owner  of  the  famous 
"Fairy  Boy"  and  Fairy  Glen's  Ral- 
eigh. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Benham,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y..  had  a  number  of  Guernseys, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ott's  cattle,  from  the 
same  I.^land,  number  yz  head,  among 
them  several  of  the  progeny  of  the 
celebrated  show  bull  belonging  to 
Mr.  W.  W.  Marsh,  of  Waterloo,  la.. 
Lord  Mar.  He  also  brought  out  a 
few  of  the  get  of  Raymond  of  the 
Preel  and   some  of  his  sons. 

All  the  barns  were  filled  with  dairy 
cattle,  a  rather  rare  condition,  and 
one  which  makes  it  look  as  though 
the  dairy  cattle  breeding  business  was 
in  a   very  healthy  condition. 

The  short  ciuarantine  period  will  be 
a  great  saving  to  importers,  and  a 
very   welcome   change. 


Page  Five 


50  CENT 


BUTTER 

BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 


AND  WHAT  IT  MEANS 


Ji^P^p  Jl^p 


"50  CENT  BUTTER  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS"— is  the  prediction 
freely  made  by  the  big  leaders  in  butter  production,  based  upon  their 
close  knowledge  of  trade  conditions. 

Butter  at  anywhere  near  such  a  price  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  ITSELF  BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE 
YEAR  in  its  savings  over  any  gravity  or  setting  system. 

It  means  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY  FOR  IT- 
SELF BY  SPRING  over  any  competing  make  of  separator  in  use  or 
on  the  market. 

It  means  that  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  WILL  PAY 
FOR  ITSELF  WITHIN  A  YEAR  over  the  older  style  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  in  use. 

It  means  that  no  one  separating  cream  from  milk  of  even  a  single 
cow  CAN  AFFORD  to  continue  to  do  so  a  day  longer  than  can  be 
helped  without  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

And  buyers  should  remember  that  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator — on 
which  there  is  just  one  reasonable  price  for  everybody— can  be  bought 
at  a  fair  discount  for  cash  down  or  on  such  liberal  time  that  it  WILL 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  out  of  its  own  savings. 

That  means  that  NO  ONE  need  go  a  day  longer  without  a  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  than  may  be  necessary  to  order  and  receive  it,  and 
that  they  CANNOT  AFFORD  to  do  so. 

It  emphasizes  the  urgent  importance  of  seeing  the  local  De  Laval 
agent  or  communicating  with  the  Company  directly  AT  ONCE,  with 
a  material  dollars-and-cents  loss  EACH  DAY  of  delay  in  doing  so. 

Then  WHY  delay  another  day? 


-$$$$$- 


THE     DE  LAVAL    SEPARATOR  CO. 


42  E.  Madison  Street 

CHICAGO 

121J&  121S  Fill>«rt  vSt. 

PHIL.  A  DELPHI  A 

'  Drumra  &  Sacramento  Sts 

BAN    PRANCISCO 


General  Ofllcest 

165     BROADWAY, 

NEW    YORK 


173-177  WilUatn  street 

NUNTRBAL. 

14  &  16  Princess  Street 

IWINNIPBO 

107  First  Street 

PORTIjAND,    ORKOI 
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DAIRY    CALVES— RAISE    THEM 
YOURSELF. 


If  you  expect  to  have  a  good  dairy, 
you  must  have  good  cows;  to  have 
good  cows,  you  must  have  first  good 
calves;  and  the  best  way  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  good  calves  is  to  raise 
them  yourself. 

You  can  go  out  and  buy  cattle,  but 
you  must  rely  partly  on  your  own 
judgment  and  partly  on  what  the 
seller  tells  you  of  the  cow.  If  he 
tells  you  that  a  cow  is  giving  32  lbs. 
a  day,  and  when  you  get  her  home 
she  gives  about  12  lbs.,  you  will  know, 
too  late,  that  you  have  not  got  what 
you  expected;  a  good  cow.  And  the 
seller  will  have  57  varieties  of  rea- 
sons why  it  is  your  fault  that  the  cow 
does  not  give  what  he  said  she  would. 
You  are  not  feeding  her  right,  the 
journey  upset  her,  she  is  homesick, — 
everything  but  the  truth. 

Of  course  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  but  it  is  often.  If  you  raise  the 
calves  from  your  best  cows,  sired  by 
a  good  bull  of  some  of  the  pure 
breeds,  you  will  find  your  herd  im- 
proving, year   by  year. 

If  the  dam  is  a  good  worker,  and 
the  bull  is  from  a  cow  that  is  of  the 
same  sort,  the  calf  should  be  a  still 
better  worker  when  she  comes  into 
milk.  Of  course,  her  upbringing  is  in 
your  hands.  If  you  want  a  dairy  cow, 
you  must  feed  her  for  work  at  the 
pail  and  churn,  not  for  beef.  You 
need  to  have  the  calf  make  muscle, 
bone,  and  vitality,  not  flesh.  Whole 
milk  from  its  own  dam,  after  the  first 
week  when  the  calf  is  taken  away 
from  her  up  to  three  weeks  of  age, 
then  mixed  whole  and  skim  milk  up 
to  five  weeks,  and  then  skim  milk 
warm  from  the  separator  and  fed  in 
a  clean  pail,  is  the  ideal  feed  for  a 
dairy  calf, 

A  little  second  crop  clover  hay  will 
then  be  acceptable,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  whole  oats  will  give  the 
youngster  something  to  munch  on, 
besides  being  a  splendid  feed  for  a 
growing  calf.  A  well  fed,  well  cared 
for  calf  will  grow  into  a  strong,  vig- 
orous heifer,  and  a  good  milch  cow, 
and  will  give  you  far  more  satisfac- 
tion than  any  calf  you  can  buy. 

NEW  BORDEN  CONTRACT 
PRICES. 


The  new  Borden  contract  schedule 
is  as  follows,  for  the  26c.  zone: 

October,  $1.90;  November,  $2.00; 
December,  $2.05;  January,  $2.05;  Feb- 
ruary, $2.00;   and   March,  $1.50. 

These  prices  are  not,  as  the  Ex- 
change prices  are,  based  on  supply 
and  demand.  They  are  made  too  far 
ahead  for  that.  The  company  weighs 
the  conditions  as  they  are  and  as  they 
think  they  will  be,  and  then  makes 
the  schedule.  The  farmer  is  certain 
of  a  fixed  price  for  six  months  at  a 
time,  and  can  "cut  his  coat  according 
to  his  cloth".  This  is,  we  should 
think,  a  decided  advantage. 


TO   TIE   A    HALTER   BREAKER. 


When  a  horse  once  gets  the  habit 
of  breaking  his  halter,  nothing  of  an 
ordinary  character  will  hold  him.  If 
tied  around  the  neck  with  a  rope  that 
he  cannot  break,  he  will  rip  out  the 
jnanger  or  post  to  which   he  is  tied. 

If  you  will  fasten  a  piece  of  win- 


dow cord,  or  strong,  smooth  rope 
about  that  size,  around  his  tail,  well 
up,  run  the  halter  shank  back,  rather 
tightly  so  that  it  will  not  sag,  and 
fasten  the  two  securely  together,  each 
time  he  jerks  on  the  halter  the  pull 
on  his  tail  will  so  surprise  him  that 
it  won't  be  very  long  before  he  will 
be  glad  to  stand  even  without  fasten- 
ing. 

The  same  plan  will  cure  a  horse 
who  has  a  habit  of  breaking  away 
from  the  hitching  post. 

Look  Over  the  Blankets. 

Get  out  the  winter  supply  of  horse 
blankets  and  go  over  them  carefully 
before  the  cold,  raw  weather  sets  in. 
A  few  stitches  here  and  there,  a  new 
buckle  or  girth  to  prevent  the  blan- 
kets working  oflf  during  the  night  and 
being  torn  to  pieces,  may  save  you 
buying  a  pair  or  two  this  winter. 
Put  Up  the  Manure  Fork. 

It  always  gives  me  a  turn  to  open 
up  the  stable  in  the  morning  and  find 
a  horse  loose,  the  harness  trampled 
into  the  manure;  pails,  brushes,  and 
brooms  scattered  around,  if  not 
broken,  but,  worst  of  all,  to  see  the 
fork  sticking  up  where  only  a  marvel 
could  prevent  a  serious  accident  to, 
perhaps,   a   very  valuable   animal. 

If  not  too  unhandy  everything  like 
this  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  room 
off  the  stable,  away  from  danger  and 
filth. 

Clean  Out  the  Mangers. 

Mangers  and  feed  boxes  should  not 
be  made  so  that  they  can  not  be  eas- 
ily opened  up  for  cleaning  out  thor- 
oughly. One  side  of  the  manger 
should  be  hinged  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  waste  and  dust  could  be  swept 
out  at  least  every  two  weeks.  The 
feed  box  could  be  set  in  on  cleats  and 
held  in  place  by  buttons,  and  then  it 
would  be  handy  to  remove  them  for 
a  thorough  scalding  out  once  or  twice 
a   month. 

The  horse  is  a  naturally  clean  and 
particular  animal,  and  no  more  rel- 
ishes eating  out  of  a  dirty,  sour  box 
or  pail  than  you  would  dining  off 
unwashed,  or  worse  still,  half  washed 
dishes.  Little  things  like  this  are 
appreciated,  help  to  keep  your  ani- 
mals in  best  physical  condition,  are 
certainly  economical,  and  take  only 
a  minute  or  two  longer. 


A     LITTLE     EXTRA     CARE     OF 

THE  COLT  MEANS  BIGGER 

PRICE  FOR  THE 

HORSE. 

Careful  attention  to  the  colt  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  life  after 
weaning  will  show  better  and  bring 
greater  returns  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  its  growth. 

A  good  draft  horse  can  be  raised 
on  the  farm  with  less  labor,  less  capi- 
tal and  more  profit  than  any  other 
kind  of  farm  produce. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  colt  in  train- 
ing. A  horse  should  learn  to  rely  on 
the  judgment  of  the  driver  without 
fear,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained 
by  patience  and  gentleness  in  han- 
dling the  colt.  Do  not  let  them  learn 
permanent  bad  habits  through  your 
carelessness    or    ill-temper. 

In  breeding  a  mare,  do  not  hesi- 
tate about  the  stallion  fee,  if  the  stal- 
lion is  worth  it.  An  additional  expen- 
diture of  five  or  ten  dollars  in  the 
beginning  looks  very  small  when  an 
increased  value  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  is  placed  on  the  colt,  and 
a  good  colt  costs  no  more  to  raise 
than  a  cheap  one. 

When  a  colt  is  foaled  in  the  fall 
he  must  pass  through  several  months' 
confinement  in  the  winter  without 
exercise,  or  else  be  exposed  to  cold 
at  the  tenderest  age.  A  bigger  and 
stronger  horse  will  be  produced  if  the 
mare  is  bred  so  as  to  foal  in  the 
spring. 


FOR  HORSEMEN. 

Here  is  something  of  real  prac- 
tical value  to  any  one  driving  a  horse 
that  pulls  the  bit.  Fasten  a  small  ring 
on  each  side  of  the  bridle  and  as  near 
the  brow  band  as  possible.  Pass  lines 
through  bit  rings  and  snap  them  into 
the  rings  at  the  brow  band.  This, 
with  a  common  jointed  bit,  will  enable 
a  child  to  hold  a  "puller"  or  hard- 
mouthed  horse  with  ease  under  almost 
all  circumstances.  It  can  be  used  on 
a  fast  horse  in  double  team  or  on 
both,  as  desired.  It  is  cheap  and 
easily  applied  and  it  won't  make  the 
mouth  sore. 


A  feed  of  carrots  is  dessert  for  the 
horses  who  know  what  they  are. 


POULTRY. 


Barred  Plnnontli  Roeka,  AmerloA'a 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  L  Reda.  Prto« 
very  reaaonabU.  B.  O.  BRATTON. 
Ryde.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Oood  honeit  stook  •gf 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Lachoma; 
flnest  strains.  Cuiw  and  Blua  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburff  and 
Somerset  600  fine  larffa  farm-ralsad 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonabla  prleaa. 

Twenty-nve  axtra  choice  Lfvht  Brah- 
ma cockerels  for  sala.  Write  ma. 
HERMAN  8HOCKBY,  Sand  Patch,  Pa. 


MISCBLLAlfBOUB. 


HORSES    •***"»  *»"°*  ■•'^  ^^^  i^^* 


City.  la.,  can  cura. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Utters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flylnar 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strongr.  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  |10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsvllle.  Pa. 


OATTLB. 


I-OR  SALE — Pure-bred  Registered  Hol- 
stein    Bull    Calf.       Six      months    old. 
Two-thirds  white.  Finely  marked.  Low 
P,l^'5vt.42.''    prompt    sale.  MADISON 

COOPER.    101   Court,   Watertown,  N.   Y. 

PURB-BRBD  registered  Holatain  bull 
calf,  sired  by  "Clothilda  Dakol  Dofa 
Butter  Boy."  Dam,  "May  inka  Clo- 
thilde.'  Photograph,  padirraa  and 
price  on  application.  ICAD'floN  COOP- 
ER.   1«»I    Cturt.    Watartown     N.    Y. 


REGlSTBRBD   Holsteln-Frlaalan    Bulla 
all    ages.     Prices    raaaonabla.     Apply 
to  R.  G.  WILLIAMS.  Canton.  Pa. 

SE.\D    lOe    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland. 
Md. 


TROTTING  MARB  for  sale— a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  |200.  P.  J. 
WYAND,    Cumberland,    Md. 


^^Rmi4  for  Ronklrt 


nSATB   TO   HEATEa 

NSWtOn  S  DliUBp*rCar« 

OaBraatccd  ar  ■•■•7  Bask. 

^>»  91.00  per  «u,  at  dealer«,«r 

^        EzprM*  raid.    ISTra'Sala. 

THK  IKWTOll  REBEDf  GO. 
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HOGS 


GREATEST  SIZE  IN  SHORTEST 
TIME. 


A  breeder  of  experience  and  good 
judgment  says:  "The  best  show  pig 
may  come  from  the  smallest  sow  in 
the  herd,  but  it  is  not  safe  as  a  rule 
to  select  breeders  from  that  class. 
We  want  the  most  size  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  we  can  safely  forego  a 
little  of  the  fattening  tendency,  pro- 
vided we  secure  in  the  prospective 
breeder,  ranginess  and  a  tendency  to 
growth.  I  don't  care  how  good  the 
individual,  if  only  three  or  four  pigs 
were  farrowed  in  the  litter  I  would  not 
reserve   one  of   them  for  a   breeder." 


SOWS    WITH    SMALL    LITTERS 
.  NOT  BEST. 

Pigs  of  small  litters  are  liable  to 
show  up  to  good  advantage  when 
young,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  en- 
courage a  tendency  to  small  litters  by 
making  selection  of  breeding  stock 
from  small  litters.  The  per  cent,  of 
pigs  saved  is  usually  small  enough 
without   breeding  in   that  direction. 

Our  experience  is  that  matured  sows 
as  a  rule  raise  the  largest  pigs  at  a 
given  age,  and  that  it  does  not  cost 
as  much  to  keep  one  over  a  year  as 
it  will  to  raise  one  from  a  pig  to  a 
yearling. 


LARGER  SOWS  BUT  NOT 
COARSE. 


A  leading  swine  breeder  urges  the 
use  of  larger  sows. 

While  we  believe  in  this  kind  of  a 
sow  it  is  certain  that  we  do  not  want 
the  slab-sided,  hard-feeding  sort  that 
never  gets  fat.  There  is  not  so  much 
danger,  however,  in  getting  them  too 
coarse  as  there  is  in  breeding  them 
too  fine.  The  very  fine  boned,  fancy 
kind,  with  constitution  and  vigor  all 
bred  out  of  them,  are  not  a  profitable 
kind  to  raise.  It  is  much  easier  to 
breed  unprofitable  fine  ones  than  it 
is  to  breed  profitable  coarse  ones. 

I  do  not  care  how  big  a  brood  sow 
may  be,  provided  she  does  not  show 
too  much  coarseness.  She  will  usu- 
ally be  the  most  profitable  to  breed 
from  if  bred  to  the  right  sire. 


CLEAN    AND    DISINFECT    THE 

HOG    SHEDS    AND    PRE- 
VENT  CHOLERA. 

An  old  time  swine  grower  of  Mis- 
souri writes  of  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing the  hog  sheds  a  thorough  clean- 
ing before  winter.  He  says:  'I  knew 
an  Iowa  farmer  who  lost  over  $4,000 
in  one  season  by  hog  cholera.  He 
laid  the  infection  to  several  years' 
accumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  under 
nearly  tight  sheds,  which  the  hogs 
used  for  sleeping  quarters  during  the 
cold   weather. 

I  do  not  think  that  warm  sleep- 
ing quarters  are  a  good  thing  for 
hogs,  because  too  much  dust  accumu- 
lates in  them,  and  filthy  dust  is  fatal 
to  hogs. 

I  do  beliece,  however,  in  shel- 
ter, properly  ventilated  and  properly 
bedded,  and  cleaned  as  regularly  as 
the  horse  stables. 


When  these  things  are  looked 
after,  risk  of  disease  is  lessened  and 
hogs  keep  thriftier. 

** '  I  had  an  experience  once  with 
mangy  pigs,  the  result  of  dirty  pens. 
Our  brood  sows,  after  they  farrowed, 
were  put  up  in  individual  pens  (8x11). 
These  pens  were  neglected  one  sea- 
son. The  pigs  became  affected  with 
skin  disease,  many  of  them  had  bowel 
trouble  and  bad  coughs,  and  alto- 
gether that  carelessness,  in  not  clean- 
ing up  those  pens,  became  pretty 
expensive." 

We  can  expect  to  learn  many  good 
things  from  Western  farmers  in  the 
breeding  and  care  of  hogs  because  of 
the  tremendously  important  industry 
it  has  become  to  them  out  that  way, 
and  learning,  you  know,  knows  no 
geographical  lines,  but  picks  and 
chooses  what  it  finds  good  every- 
where. 


ONE  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
HOG  BREEDING. 


Swine  increase  so  rapidly  and  reach 
maturity  so  quickly  that  the  intelli- 
gent breeder  can  rectify  mistakes  and 
breed  out  faults  several  times  with 
several  generations  of  hogs  while  the 
horse  or  cattle  breeder  is  waiting 
through  years  of  patience  to  see  the 
result  of  a  single  cross. 

This  being  the  case,  swine  breeders 
having  the  practical  results  of  cer- 
tain crosses  so  frequently  brought  to 
their  notice,  ought  to  be  masters  of 
their  profession. 


DON'T     WEAN     ALL     PIGS     AT 

ONCE. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  all  the 
pigs  from  the  sow,  unless  one  or  two 
of  them  can  be  turned  with  her  sorne 
hours  after,  to  draw  the  milk  she  will 
have  at  that  time,  and  again,  say  after 
a  lapse  of  24  hours.  The  preferred 
way  is  to  leave  about  two  of  the 
smallest  with  her  for  several  days, 
and  after  that  leave  only  one  for  two 
or  three  days  more,  by  which  time 
the  flow  of  milk  will  have  been  so 
gradually  diminished  that  no  injury 
will  result  to  the  sow  by  keeping 
them  entirely  away  from  her.  This 
extra  supply  of  milk  helps  also  to 
push  the  smaller  pigs  along  in  growth 
and  put  them  more  nearly  on  an 
equality  in  size  with  their  thriftier 
mates. — From  Coburn's  "Swine  in 
.\merica." 


HAVE  SOME  HOME-GROWN 
PORK. 

"While  visiting  a  country  home  re- 
cently we  had  the  pleasure  of  eating 
some  toothsome,  home-grown,  home- 
cured  ham,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
nothing  ever  tasted  quite  so  good. 
In  recent  years  the  home  curing  of 
meats  has  become  almost  a  lost  art, 
the  majority  of  farmers  preferring  to 
sell  the  live  product  and  buy  their 
smoked  meat,  or  else  use  fresh  meat 
instead. 

"There  is  nothing  that  will  quite 
take  the  place  of  good  home-cured 
ham.  The  packing  house  product 
somehow  does  not  have  the  "smack" 
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and  flavor  so  characteristic  of  the 
home  product. 

"This  is  about  butchering  time  on 
the  farm  and  we  suggest  that  those 
who  want  some  really  first  class 
smoked  meat  should  plan  to  put  it  up 
themselves. 

"Why  can't  some  of  our  old  expe- 
rienced butchers  tell  the  rest  of  our 
readers  their  methods  in  putting  up 
meat  on  the  farm?" 

This  is  clipped  from  a  Western 
farm  paper,  and  does  not  apply  down 
here  in  the  East,  where  farmers  al- 
ways look  out  for  number  one  and 
keep  a  good  full  pork  barrel. 

AN    ACRE    OF    ALFALFA    WILL 
PASTURE  25  HOGS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  unlimited 
pasture  may  be  considered  economi- 
cal, except  perhaps  for  brood  sows. 
The  proper  amount  of  land  to  give 
over  to  pasture  must  necessarily  vary 
according  to  its  quality  and  other 
local  considerations,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  pasture  will  sustain  hogs 
likewise  is  dependent  upon  the  cli- 
mate, quality  of  the  crop,  age,  and 
number  of  the  animals,  and  other 
varying  conditions. 

For  an  average  it  may  be  said  that 
an  acre  of  red  clover  should  support 
six  to  ten  hogs  for  three  or  four 
months.  Alfalfa,  the  leading  pasture 
plant  for  swine,  should  provide,  if  of 
vigorous  growth,  for  twelve  to  twen- 
ty-five animals  per  acre,  but  an  alfalfa 
stand  should  not  be  grazed  by  so 
many  hogs  that  mowing  will  not  be 
necessary  for  keeping  it  in  the  best 
condition.  The  practice  with  alfalfa 
should  be  to  pasture  fewer  hogs  than 
will  be  able  to  keep  back  a  rank  or 
woody  growth.  —  From  Coburn's 
"Swine  in  America." 


IRIBBNWOOD    STOCK    PARM»— 

Farmara  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  larsa  stock, 

frobably  tha  beat 
ever  owned,  thor- 
oughbred Poland- 
China  and  ChesterWhlte  Piss.  I  to  f 
mos.  old,  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prlsa  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jaraay  Cattla, 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth  R.  Chlckana. 
Farms   and    Realdenee,   Gre«awo«d,   Fa. 

Address  C  H.   DILDINB, 
Route  No.  1,  RohrabnrVy  Pa. 

BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS, 
BBRKSHIRBS  and  CHESTER  WHITBS 

I  now  have  a  lar^a 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  avar 
owned.  Cannot  tall 
you  all  hare,  but  I 
_  hava  Boara  and 
Sows,  all  breeas,  t  to  I  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boarS 
ready  for  service.  Quernsey  Calvaa 
and  Registered  Scotch  CoUla  Puppiaa. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  ba  aold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys,  Barred  and  White  P. 
Rocks.  B.  Legrhorns  and  Baagla  Dosa. 
P.   F.   HAMILTON,  C«ekraa7Ula,  Pa. 

HOGS. 
FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  aowa.  Sarvlca 
Boars  $13  to  |20.  40-lb.  Pigs  fS.  Alaa 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chick- 
ens.     WM.  HAR3HMAN,  Thurmont.  Md. 

FOR  SALE)— Soma  flna  Torkshlra  Plga 
— no  better  atock  in  U.  8.    Juat  In- 
ported — new    blood.    A.   ▲.   BRADUIT, 
Frewsbury,  N.  T. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

the  first  week  of  their  existence,  be- 
cause  of  improper  brooding. 

In-door  brooders,  out-door  brood- 
ers, pipe  systems^  and  all  systems 
seem  to  have  periods  in  which  all 
chicks  entrusted  to  their  care  die  like 
poisoned  flies.  Overheating,  chilling, 
white  diarrhoea,  improper  feeding, 
and  inherited  weaknesses  are  in  turn 
given  as  the  excuse  for  this  tremen- 
dous mortality,  which  has  robbed 
poultry  keeping  of  much  of  the  splen- 
did profit  which  belongs  to  it,  and 
has  been  the  rock  upon  which  many 
a  poultry  plant  has  been  wrecked. 

Messrs.  Park  &  Pollard,  of  Boston, 
have  invented  a  new  style  cold 
brooder  which  they  have  had  thor- 
oughly tested  on  a  number  of  the 
poultry  plants  of  New  England,  and 
it  has  been  pronounced  a  success  in 
every  respect.  With  these  tests  everj 
well  developed  chick  that  has  been 
placed  therein  has  been  brought  to 
maturity,  and  without  a  single  excep- 
tion it  has  raised  a  larger  percentage 
of  chicks  than  is  usual  where  the  old 
hen  is  depended  upon.  It  will  take 
care  of  four  times  as  many  chicks  as 
a  hen,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal 
less  attention.  We  give  herewith  an 
illustration  of  this  brooder  in  actual 
operation. 


A  FARMER  WHO  MAKES  MONEY 

WITH     BARRED     ROCKS— A 

PROFIT  OF  $1.85  PER 

HEN. 


When  I  first  started  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  poultry,  there  were  just  a 
few  Minorcas  on  our  farm,  so  that  I 
had  to  get  some  Barred  Rock  hens  to 
do  my  hatching,  as  I  did  not  have  an 
incubator  at  first. 

Well,  that  year  I  reared  only  about 
sixty  chickens,  practically  all  Minor- 
cas, and,  as  they  were  not  hatched 
before  the  15th  of  May  or  so,  they 
did  not  make  winter  layers. 

That  first  year  we  built  a  poultry 
house,  24  by  15,  which  did  not  prove 
very  satisfactory  for  its  intended  pur- 
pose. It  was  built  too  close  and 
warm,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  ventilate  it  properly  to  avoid 
moisture.  I  have  since  turned  it  into 
a  brooder  house. 

The  next  year,  1905,  we  purchased 
a  220-egg  incubator  and  raised  some 
300  chicks,  but,  as  I  was  an  amateur 
in  the  marketing,  I  did  not  make  any- 
thing extra  with  them,  but  got  some 
75  good  pullet  Barred  Rocks,  which 
were  the  start  of  my  present  flock. 

In  January  of  1906,  I  attended  a 
Poultry  Short  Course  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  right  here  I  would 
advise   any  one  in   a   position   similar 


Crushed  Oyster 

and  Make  Poultry  Pi 


Poultry  Pay 

Tests  show  where  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells  have  been  used — duration  of 
test  22  days— number  of  egsi  33; 
weight  of  cggn,  1489.6  grnmmes. 
Wliere  Sharp  Grits  were  fed— test 
22  days — number  of  epgs  fi;  weight 
of  egrgs  2.57.6  grammes.  This  is  con- 
vincing anrument  in  favor  of  Crushed  Oyster 
.Shells.  Every  poultry  house  or  yard  should  have 
Ihem.  They'll  make  hens  lay  an  egg  a  day,  with 
firm,  hardshell,  less  liable  to  break  m  shipment. 
Crn»h«d  Oyster  Shells  supply  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  its  natural  form,  making  them  supe- 
rior to  any  other  poultry  food. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  them,  or  write  for  Free 
ralalogue  to 
Waltw  Kopprimm,  Keyter  Boildlag,   B«ltlaior«,  Hd. 


to  mine  to  do  likewise.  Besides  teach- 
ing one  the  practical  theory  of  the 
business,  it  tends  to  make  one  take 
more  interest  and  have  more  respect 
for  It. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  fresh  from 
the  Poultry  School,  I  hatched  some 
600  chicks  with  my  "machine",  helped 
out  with  some  broody  hens.  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  had  quite  as  good 
luck  since,  as  I  had  that  year.  The 
eggs  were  fertile  and  the  chickens 
lived,  raised  in  home-made  brooders 
vVe  built  a  house  60  ft.  by  12  ft.  to 
accommodate  the  pullets.  The  house 
was  built  on  tlie  fresh  air  idea,  straw 
ceiling,  cotton  front,  so  with  the  old 
house  I  was  able  to  carry  over  220 
pullets  as  winter  layers. 

We  dressed  the  cockerels  which  had 
been  crate  fattened  and  shipped  them 
to  market.  They  little  better  than 
covered  the  cost  of  rearing  them- 
selves and   the  pullets. 

I  kept  pretty  close  account  that 
year  from  the  fall  of  1906  to  October, 
1907,  and  can  give  fairly  close  figures' 
I  sold  all  the  flock  but  100  in  June" 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  entire 
tlock,  the  egg  production  was  about 
130,  most  of  which  were  laid  before 
June.     The    eggs    netted    24    cents    a 
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dozen,  and  the  fowl  about  $1.50  per 
pair,  at  13%  cents,  alive,  f.  o.  b.  Fig- 
uring the  entire  proceeds  to  June  and 
that  they  had  all  been  sold,  we  have: 

Fowl  sold  for $0.75 

90  eggs  at  28c.  per  dozen 2.10 

$2.85 
Cost  of  feed i.oo 

Profit $1.85 

I  can  always  figiire  that  the  cock- 
erels sold  will  easily  defray  the  cost 
of  bringing  themselves  and  pullets  to 
the  time  of  killing  and  laying. 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  we  added 
to  our  plant  a  250-egg  incubator  and 
six  hovers,  with  6  by  8  coops  to  ac- 
commodate them;  also  another  house, 
87  by  12,  similar  to  the  first  one,  to 
hold  200  hens,  and  also  a  feed  room. 

I  reared  some  1,200  chicks,  so  that 
in  the  winter  of  1907-8  we  had  some 
350  hens.  But  as  they  were  not  all 
hatched  quite  as  early  we  did  not  get 
quite  as  large  a  yield  in  the  winter 
months  as  before,  and  the  price  of 
grain  also  becoming  a  factor,  did  not 
make  so  high  an  average  profit  as  in 
1907— about  $1.25  per  head  that  year. 
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$5.50   Value  for    Only    $1.25 

THE    SECKET    OP    SUCCESSFUL    POULTRY   RAISING   FOUND   AT   LAST. 

^  '<^  It  is  now  possible  to  have  a  sure  cRsh   in- 

o.,^  "!u**'  ^"^  ^  minimum  cost  for  help    feed 

mol-e''  hfn    !?Oo'"nl'"\  "^^'^'"^     ^     prSht^of 
iiiore    man    17.00   per   hen.   per   year.     It   is   a 

Hn^f  "/'J^^*^^   success.     This    has   been    easll? 
done  and  you  can  do  It.       AH  poulttr  Iomm 

de^fS  "i^w^"'?..''!:?**'  """'^^d  by  thJs  w";* 
i  ^U^V    CuUure  '"evolutionary   system   of   Poultry^ 

J    ^H^F  ^^^^    ^^^'K   "^"^    BRIGGS    SYSTEM 

to    the   experien'c'e'l-  po^uir?;'^ra?ser'"T^^'^  '?  Jhl^e^rnier^a^ ALWAYS     FULL 
crets  never  before  pubVisEed^''     "   ««ntalns   poultry   se- BRICCS    SYSTEM 

'7W'^'s".Z^i5!?jG.*???^rM''- --^--  DOES  IT 

»»"  ayd  still  have  time  fo?  other  work  ""'  ''"'  "'""'"'  "'="'  ">■  ■>"«  P"" 
de'rturBr?Bys%°y"stlm"^  '""""'^^  '='"'^'''  ■''"'o^  ">  maturity  by  thi.  won- 

pr?f;i  o^^'3^rrSS'a¥Sv™'  '^"T  ""^ '""--^"-r  present 
the  Brig,.  s,-.tem  is  used  U  mttu  ^yirJ'^i"'"^,.'^^"''""  "nknow?  when 
part  ot  the  business.  K?eDsh?Ii.  In  .h/'^i'^S"'"."""  ""■>  "covers  every 
more  egrss  than  any  other  SvstemJw  ''1"''  °'  condition  and  produce, 
■y  sick  When   this  wonde?tuf">-st™m^J",S,te!/»^'>'  »->  '<">"»  »re  rare- 

o?3e^?^sYjr^o'unt^;'"  rS£-  "^'"'-r^onf^^.  'b'y'  .7'Iiul?VX.-. 
f;^^^^''*"™?'^^'?"'  B{^.Gll"f„a  •i'a<i?^f    .  °^       PUBLICATION 

|^e.^f r2gu1iV%!Te'e  ir^.'.-^^^lhjh  ^H''  "'^»"  »"' '"  '»-»-- 
^'■'^^s  System  book  for  only  75  'cents  w«  *^^  ^""^.^^  °'^«''  ^o"  K^t  the 
press  "BriKK.  Secret-  In  Poultry  cSh»,-.^^  ^^7^,  ^'^"  ^"s*  taken  off  the 
"^^^^e'-  before  published  secrets  tha?hav/nr^!l^^'"J"^  "^<^«t  valuable  and 
obtainable  results.  These  secrets  ar«„ir.r,?'^*''*"f'.!**  wonderful  and  easily 
but  under  our  great  offlr  you  gt^them  FREE  ^^^  ^""'^^  **^  *^^  »*°°*'' 
While    th  S^ECIALOPFER. 

If  you  win  ?emrt"*us*Jl"2rw"e' wm   ?/n^*'-   ^'"^T^  «»«  Secret  Book.  ln,t. 

Wonderful  System  Book  ViV  •  1>JJ^fll  send  immediately  a  copy  of  BrieB-a 
of  Briggs  "Secret's  ln°Pou\  ry  Cuku?e*"a?d"\n^  Ph"''"V  SolTe^d,  als? a^s^? 
one  year.  Even  if  you  alrMHv  hn!?I  ^"°  Inculde  also  Poultry  Success 
Ing  Solved."  you  are  losW  mSn"^®  ^  ^^^^^  "^^  "Profits  in  Poultry  Kelp - 
^tl\i%\  P"^"<=ati"  n  ^'sV°et'."1»To„"|^rrCui.irJ:  ^^"^  p""S  having  thVsuppIt 
J^  ifif  J:  *^®  world's  leading  and  best  Pm^r^  t.^*'"'.*'"^^  Success  is  ad- 
to  164  pages,  beautifully  llitstratertnr,/!!,'^^  Journal.  20  years  old,  86 
experienced  writers  Jn  the  countVv  t?^.  ^Z"*"*®^-  ^"«'  competent  and 
tury    Poultry    Magazine.      %\mlT7na''ci'r!^lir^  Vrll\     Vire\\'  '''"^  ^«"- 


r-~    cv.iv.  v..iiuumr8    1' ree.     A 

Hostcnnan  Publishing  Co.,     Briggs  Desk  79,  Sp 


ringfield,  Ohio. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


PUBLIC   HATCHING   STATIONS. 

Custom  hatching  stations  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
soon  there  will  be  few  agricultural 
sections  that  have  not  one  or  more 
such  plants.  Where  farmers  and  poul- 
trymen  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  idea  a  try-out  they  are  only 
too  glad  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
their  eggs  hatched  for  them  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  price 
therefor. 

It  saves  them  giving  any  attention 
to  this  important  matter  at  a  season 
when  they  are  busiest  with  other 
farm  work.  The  capacity  of  the 
hatching  stations  established  varies 
from  six  to  sixty  thousand  eggs  every 
three  weeks,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
able  to  take  care  of  all  the  eggs 
offered  in  the  spring  season. 

In  all  these  stations,  incubators  of 
enormous  capacity  are  used.  The 
smallest  size  machine  has  a  capacity 
of  6,000  eggs,  and  the  sizes  run  up  to 
20,000.  The  larger  the  capacity  the 
less  is  the  comparative  cost  of  run- 
ning, as  it  takes  practically  no  more 
coal  to  operate  the  larger  machine 
than  the  smaller.  About  three  bush- 
els of  coal  are  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
heat  for  a  single  hatch.  This  makes 
it  very  much  cheaper  to  operate  than 
the  smaller  machines.  The  latter  will 
require  from  $30  to  $50  worth  of  coal 
oil  to  incubate  15,000  eggs,  while  these 
big  machines  will  not  require  more 
than  $2  worth  of  fuel. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  main  ad- 
vantage of  the  large  machine.  Its 
simplicity  of  operation  lessens  the 
cost  of  labor  by  from  50  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
five  or  six  hours'  time  of  the  operator, 
daily,  to  turn  the  eggs. 

One  maker  has  built  practically  all 
of  the  large  machines  in  general  use, 
but  other  incubator  manufacturers  are 
experimenting  along  this  line,  and  in 
the  near  future  will,  no  doubt,  be 
competing  actively  for  this  class  of 
trade. 


ARTIFICIAL      BROODING      HAS 
NOT  KEPT  PACE  WITH  ARTI- 
FICIAL INCUBATION— NEW 
COLD-BROODER  PLAN 
SUCCESSFUL. 


History  itself  is  no  older  than  arti- 
ficial hatching  and  brooding  of  chicks. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  quite 
proficient  in  the  practice  of  incuba- 
tion without  the  help  of  the  old 
mother  hen,  although  the  underlying 
principles  were  not  then  understood 
as  they  are  now.  The  ancients,  how- 
ever, were  sadly  deficient  in  the  art 
of  rearing  these  artificially  hatched 
chicks,  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
downy  products  of  the  primitive  incu- 
bators reached  maturity. 

No  marked  progress  in  the  science 
of  incubation  was  made  from  the  early 
historic  days  until  within  the  past 
fifty  years.  Down  through  the  cen- 
turies the  poultrymen  depended  on 
Nature,  or  on  the  primitive  incubators 
of  the  early  races. 

These  methods  were  not  satisfac- 
tory   to    the    wide-awak*    American 


poultrymen  of  the  last  century,  and, 
with  a  view  of  really  improving,  or 
at  least  equalling  Nature,  they  gave 
the  question  much  careful  and  scien- 
tific attention,  with  the  result  that  the 
principles  of  incubation  are  now 
thoroughly  understood,  and  the  germ 
in  every  fertile  egg  can  now  be  more 
surely  brought  to  life  by  artificial 
than  by  natural  means. 

There  are  no  statistics  bearing  on 
the  subject  that  we  are  aware  of,  but 
it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
75  per  cent,   of  the  chickens  hatched 


upon  this  continent  are  the  product 
of  the  incubator.  It  is  not  only  easy 
to  operate  these  incubators,  but  they 
are  low  in  price  and  within  the  reach 
of  all  poultry  keepers. 

The  great  bugbear  of  poultrymen 
of  the  last  decade  or  two,  conse- 
quently, has.  not  been  the  incubation 
of  the  egg,  but  the  rearing  of  the 
machine-hatched  chicks.  The  art  of 
artificial  brooding  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  mechanical  incubation, 
and  literally  millions  upon  millions  of 
incubator  chicks  die  each  year  during 


PARK  and  POLLARDS 
NEW  COLD 


IROODER. 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedincra  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eight  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  orgass 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


(The  Safe  Kind) 
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taste  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becaase  It  U 
those  vory  |>are,  wholesome  and  sweet  ele- 
ments that  naturallv  attract  It.  Your  little 
"puff-balls"  will  make  things  fly  scratchlnjj; 
they  are  always  happy  arKi  busv.  when  fetl 
on  It.  Some  of  the  larjfeat  poultry  plants 
ase  Pnrltan  Chick  Food,  it  pays  them. 
It  will  pay  yon,  no  matter  how  small  your 
floclt.    It  18  foresijfht,  wisdom,  economy  and 

Froflt,  for  vou  always  to  keep  It  on  hand, 
t's  true  llfo  in«iurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thines  beinf?  equal.  We  Knarantee 
It  so.  and  rpfund  money  if  you're  not  satiafled. 
No  fasfinfr  about  it,  either-your  word  is 
final.  PurltHn  Chick  Food  is  put  up  in 
6-lb.  boxes  for  25c;  25-ib.  baj?9  $1.00;  5n-lb. 
bags,  $1.75:  100-lb.  basrs,  $3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 
lor  It.  If  he  hasn't  it  we'll  supply  yoo. 
Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THE    GARDEN    IN    NOVEMBER. 


There  is  very  little  to  be  done  in 
the  garden  this  month.  Stalks  of 
asparagus  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned,  burned  so  as  to  destroy  the 
seed  to  prevent  the  plant  becoming  a 
weed. 

All  ground  that  is  not  planted  to 
something  ought  to  be  plowed  if 
located  where  fall  plowing  is  wise. 

Fall  plowing  saves  time  in  the 
spring,  and  gives  the  winter  an  op- 
portunity to  pulverize  all  lumps  and 
leave  the  soil  fine  and  mellow  for 
early  work  in  spring. 

The  eggs  of  cutworms  and  other 
insects  are  destroyed  or  forced  to  the 
top,  where  the  birds  easily  get  at 
them. 

Trim  Grapes. 

A  writer  on  such  matters  says  trim 
grape  vines  this  month,  but  we  pre- 
fer to  prune  only  in  the  early  spring. 

If  you  have  a  few  vines  around  the 
house  or  garden  in  very  exposed  posi- 
tions take  them  down  from  the  trellis 
and  bury  under  a  few  inches  of  soil — 
not  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  but 
from   freezing  and   thawing. 

We  also  prefer  to  manure  vines  and 
fruit  trees  in  early  spring.  Too  much 
of  the  good  of  the  manure  is  washed 
away  if  it's  spread  on  the  land  in  the 
fall.  And  besides,  it  furnishes  too 
comfortable  a  home  for  field  mice, 
who  will  chew  off  the  bark  and  fre- 
quently ruin  the  trees. 

Don't  Forget  the  Kraut 

It's  hardly  necessary  to  give  direc- 
tions for  making  kraut.  Cut  your 
cabbage  finely,  pack  it  solidly  in  a 
barrel  or  keg,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
salt,  weight  down  heavily,  and  leave 
for   fermenting. 


WINTERING  VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes.  —  We  may  want  more 
light,  and  may  need  it  on  more  sub- 
jects— but  not  on  potatoes  in  cellar 
storage.  Keep  them  dark.  Keep 
them  cool,  say  35  to  40  degrees,  and 
they  will  be  all  right. 

Roots. — Beets,  turnips,,  winter  rad- 
ishes, carrots,  etc.,  to  be  good  must 
be  crisp.  Don't  let  them  wilt,  or 
they  will  be  worthless.  Best  place  for 
them  is  in  a  box  or  barrel  in  moist 
sand  in  a  cool  cellar.  We  grow  a 
good  lot  of  cattle  beets,  mostly  of 
large  size.  We  pile  them  up  along 
the  wall,  on  top  of  potatoes,  and  in 
every  available  spot  in  the  vegetable 
cellar  where  they  are  handy  for  use 
during  the  winter.  Ours  usually  last 
until  April,  and  we  do  feed  heavy. 
Parsnips  and  salsify  are  left  out  in 
the  garden  until  spring.  Sometimes 
we  dig  a  lot  during  open  spells  in 
winter. 

Squashes. — We  keep  them  in  the 
warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  cellar. 
They  can't  stand  moisture — nor  will 
pumpkins.  Dry  rot  is  the  worst  en- 
emy of  squashes.  The  good  woman 
saves  pumpkins  for  pies  by  canning 
the  cooked  pumpkin.     A  good  way. 

Celery. — Can  be  kept  in  fine  condi- 
tion by  burying  in  sand  or  soil. 
Plants  may  be  trimmed  as  for  sale, 
packed  in  a  large  box  and  covered 
with  sand  or  soil,  and  stored  on  the 


cellar  floor.  Or  the  roots  may  be 
taken  up  with  a  little  soil  adhering  to 
them,  then  packed  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion on  a  damp  cellar  floor,  or  in  a 
box  set  on  the  cellar  floor,  and  damp 
soil  packed  around  the  roots.  They 
will   keep  for  a  long  time. 

Cabbage. — Bury  outdooors,  heads 
down.  Or  cut  off  the  stumps,  and 
put  the  heads  into  a  barrel  sunk  into 
the  ground.  Stuff  straw  or  leaves  on 
top  of  barrel,  and  cover  to  exclude 
rain  or  snow  water. 

We  have  vegetables  the  year  around. 
You  can,  if  you  manage  right. 

This  was  published  a  year  ago  by 
one  of  our  Philadelphia  neighbors,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  running  it  in 
here  as  there  are  some  good  ideas  not 
covered  in  what  we  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


SMALLER  FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 


From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Virginia  farmers  are  ceasing  to  be 

land  poor  and  are  becoming  crop  rich. 

They  are  seeing  the  fallacy  of  the  old 


agricultural  order,  which  bid  a  man 
to  scrape  the  surface  of  many  acres 
on  broomsedge  farms  and  give  little 
attention  to  a  dozen  fields.  They  are 
discovering  that  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  a  score  of  acres  or  so  is  more 
profitable  than  the  extensive  neglect 
of  a  thousand.  They  are  putting  into 
the  bank  profits  which  formerly  were 
charged  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger  as  taxes. 

A  section  of  Prince  William  has 
been  transformed  by  a  division  into 
small  farms.  A  colony  of  Dunkards 
from  the  valley  settled  around  Man- 
assas and  bought  many  acres  of  run 
down,  neglected  farm  lands.  They 
divided  them  into  small  tracts  and 
applied  to  them  the  best  principles  of 
intensive  agriculture.  As  a  result, 
"worn  out"  lands  are  to-day  yielding 
magnificent  crops,  a  wilderness  has 
been  reclaimed  an  dfarm  values  have 
been  trebled.  Virginia  lands  to-day, 
after  almost  300  years  of  cultivation, 
will  yield  as  bountiful  crops  as  virgin 
soil  if  only  they  are  cultivated  closely 
and  skillfully.  If  they  are  neglected 
and    if    they    are    farmed    on    a    large 


THE  UTILITY  CAR 


IT  IS  the  all-'round  farmers'  car.  You  can  take  a  pleasure  trip,  haul  merchan- 
dise to  and  from  town,  take  long  journeys,  travel  through  mud.  sand  and 
snow,  and  up  steep  hills.  You  can  do  all  this  in  comfort  and  safety — and  at 
the  same  time  save  money  and  energy. 

One  man  says:  "It  runs  easy  and  smooth,  and  takes  Its  maximum  load  at 
good  speed  over  a  11  sorts  of  desert  roads— through  sand,  rocks,  bushes,  mud,  uphill 
and  downhill.  It  never  fails.  It  takes  hills  and  sand  on  a  high  gear 
where  other  machines  have  failed  to  follow  on  any  gear  and  stuck 
tight,  until  pulled  out  by  a  team  of  horses." 

This  is  why  the  International  Auto  Buggy  Is  the  utility  car.  It 
will  do  what  you  want  it  to  and  when  you  want  It  done. 

It  is  the  perfected  car  for  the  farmer — built  by  a  company  that 
knows  most  about  his  problems  and  that  has  been  solving  them 
for  years— and  guarantees  its  machine  to  be  as  represented 

The  tires  are  solid  rubber.  You  are  not  delayed  by  punctures 
or  "blow-outs."     There  is  no  expense  of  mending. 

It  has  a  powerful  driving   mechanism- of  such  sin\plicity  that 
you  will  understand  itwithout  difficulty.   Its  highwheels  and  clear- 
ance will  avoid  the  danger  of  being  stuck  in  mud-holes  and  deep 
ruts,  or  stopped  by  stumps  and  other  obstructions. 

The  Auto  Buggy  is  furnished  with  either  single  or  double 
seats  and  with  or  without  top.    It  carries  a  supply  of  gasoline 
sufficient  for  a  seventy-five-mile  journey. 

Our  local  agent  will  cheerfully  supply  you  with  catalogue 
and  explain  the  advantages  of  the  Auto   Buggy  and   its 
mechanical  construction.    Gallon  him;  or,  if  you  prefer, 
write  direct  for  catalogue  and  further  information. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

scale  by  insufficient  labor  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  afford  more  than  a 
bare  living  for  unhappy  owners. 

Examples  of  the  latter  system  are 
seen  everywhere  in  dilapidated  farm- 
houses, lean  stock  and  barren  fields. 
Examples  of  the  other  sort  can  be 
seen  in  other  places  than  the  Dunkard 
district.  Some  years  ago — to  cite  a 
single  instance — a  Scotch  immigrant 
bought  twenty-four  acres  of  Virginia 
farm  land,  of  which  eight  acres  were 
unusable.  On  a  plough  area  of  less 
than  twenty  acres  this  man  raised  a 
year's  crop  that  brought  him  $1,000. 
His  expenses  and  the  interest  on  his 
investment  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  $250,  leaving  him  a  net  profit  of 
$47  per  acre. 


SEARCH  FOR  ABANDONED 
FARMS. 


Sepretary  Wilson  Sees  Many  Eixam- 

ples   of   Poor   Farming  in 

This  State. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson, 
who  is  making  an  automobile  tour  of 
New  York  State  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering,  if  possible,  why  there  are 
so  many  abandoned  farms  in  the  State 
and  what  plan  can  be  adopted  to  rem- 
edy this  condition,  which  appears  to 
be  alarming,  was  here  to-day  after  a 
tour  from  Albany  through  the  Cobles- 
kill,  Schoharie  and  Susquehanna  val- 
leys to   Richfield   Springs. 

Secretary  Wilson  said  that  in  the 
trip  from  Albany  to  Utica  he  had 
never  seen  so  many  examples  of  poor 
farming.  The  farms  were  all  right, 
he  was  convinced,  but  the  farmers 
were  wrong. 

*'It  was  a  beautiful  country  that 
we  passed  through,"  he  said,  "but  the 
farms  generally  did  not  show  pros- 
perity. I  saw  hardly  any  sheep  on 
the  hillsides.  Next  to  the  cow  the 
sheep  is  the  most  profitable  domestic 
animal.  Many  of  the  districts  looked 
depopulated.  We  saw  plenty  of  chil- 
dren in  the  villages  but  few  in  the 
rural  regions.  The  country  looked 
deserted.  In  fact,  interest  in  agri- 
culture appears  to  have  declined  in 
New  York  State  to  a  great  extent. 

Sixty  thousand  Americans  have 
gone  to  Canada  and  taken  $60,000,000 
with  them  to  buy  wheat  lands  in 
Canada.  They  would  do  better  to 
take  up  these  old  farms  here  and 
manage  them  by  modern  means.  I 
cannot  see  whatever  started  folks 
away  from  these  farms.  Why,  last 
year  8,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were 
imported  into  New  York  State.  That 
should  not  be.  Good  profit  can  be 
made  on  any  of  the  farms  with  pota- 
toes at  50  cents  a  bushel.  Many  who 
have  gone  to  the  cities  must  see  now 
that  the  country  offers  just  as  good 
opportunities.  The  going  West  idea 
has  about  expired.  The  West  is  all 
right,  but  so  is  the  East.  I  expect 
we  will  see  men  coming  from  the 
West  to  take  up  your  old  farms  if 
nobody  else  does. 

The  soils  in  this  State  are  not 
exhausted.  In  some  cases  they  have 
become  unproductive  by  failure  to 
rotate  crops,  and  again  because  there 
has  been  no  change  of  seed.  I  am 
told  that  many  farmers  hereabout  have 
planted  seed  from  the  same  source 
for  fifty  years.  In  the  West  they 
know  the  value  of  changing  seed.  We 
have   searched   the   world    for   seeds 
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DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   iOOVo   CROPS  y    ft  the 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 

of  work  can  be  done, 

with  less  effort,  than 
with  any  other.  CLARK'S  is  Hie  only  Disk  Culti- 
vator tliat  completely  einl)odie8  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  you  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thorouKlily.  bec.inse  it  has  4  cangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY     HARROW    COMPANY, 
so«   Main  St.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
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PURITAN   POULTRY 
REMEDIES 


Yoti  can  ctire  your  sick  birds 
of  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Bowel 
Complaint.  Diarrhea,  Roup. 
Indigestion,  and  the  many 
other  ailments  common  a- 
monsr  fowls,  by  the 
prompt  use  of  prop- 
er remedies.  It  is 
often  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  resort  to  the 
ax  as  a  means  of 
cbeckinsr  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseas- 
es. A  timely  use  of 
the  right  remedy  will  in  many 
cases  cure  and  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble.  Puritan  Poultry 
Remedies  cost  only  50  cents 
per  vial,  and  are  iniaranteed 


to  produce  results  or  /our 
money  will  be  refunded.  These 
remedies  are  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  are  of  demonstrated 
value,  and  work  wonders  with 
sick  birds.  It 
will  pay  you  to 
'keep  them  on 
•hand  ready  for 
emergencies. 
Cholera  and 
other  Intestinal 
Complaints  can  not 
be  taken  in  hand  too 
promptly,  and  it  is  well  to  be 

Prepared  for  them  at  all  times, 
ent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular  sent  free. 


Puritan  American  Poultry  Food  Mfs;.  Co.,  ciound  Brook,  N.  J. 


which  would  flourish  in  all  climates 
and  conditions  and  we  are  going  to 
increase  our  production  by  making  use 
of  them." 

Secretary  Wilson  was  accompanied 
by  William  Whitney,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  soils;  John  A.  Stewart,  T. 
V.  Powderly,  chief  of  the  division  of 
information  in  the  immigration  bu- 
reau, and  Charles  W.  Lamon  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. To-day  the  party  motored  to 
Waterville,  Bouckville,  Hamilton,  and 
other  places  in  Madison  county  and 
stopped  at  Morrisville  to-night.  They 
will  occupy  to-morrow  and  Friday  in 
lower  Tompkins,  Chenango  and 
Broome  counties." 

This  trip  was  made  in  October  and 
shows  the  great  personal  interest  the 
Secretary  takes  in  local  conditions. 
Some  good  should  result,  though  we 
doubt  if  so  many  Eastern  farmers  as 
Mr.  Wilson  may  think  are  using  such 
poor  judgment  on  the  seed  question. 


NEW   JERSEY    FARMS. 


WHAT  BECOMES   OF  CORN. 


People  often  wonder,  particularly 
those  who  have  travelled  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  corn  belt, 
what  becomes  of  corn  which  is  grown 
every  year.  In  the  year  1908,  when 
the  total  crop  was  2,666,000,000  bush- 
els, 241,000,000  bushels  were  con- 
sumed in  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
8,000,000  bushels  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch,  9,000,000  for  malt  liquors 
17,000,000  bushels  in  the  production 
of  distilled  liquors,  40,000,000  for  glu- 
cose, 190,000,000  for  export,  and  13,- 
000,000  for  seed,  making  a  total  of 
518,000,000  bushels,  or  19.3  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  crop.  The  remaining 
807  per  cent,  of  2,148,000,000  bushels, 
seems  to  have  been  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  feeding  purposes. 


According  to  the  report  of  FrauK- 
lin  Dye,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  farms  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  worth  $186,000,000,  the  build- 
ings $70,000,000,  improvements  and 
machinery  $10,000,000,  animals  $25,- 
000,000.  The  gross  earnings  last  year 
were  $57,743,155,  an  increase  of  $1,- 
239,412  over   1907. 

Figures  submitted  show  there  are 
1,200,000  acres  in  southern  New  Jer- 
sey yet  to  be  developed  for  farm  pur- 
poses. It  has  lain  there  very  much 
as  nature  left  it  since  it  was  thrown 
up  from  the  sea,  except  for  the  annual 
devastation     of     forest     fires,     which, 

however,  are  now  being  brought  under 
control.  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  experiments  made  by  the 
State's  agricultural  experts  that  these 
southern  pine  lands  can  be  made  to 
raise  paying  crops. 


Houses  drink  in  cool  weather  as 
well  as  summer,  a  fact  frequently 
overlooked  by  farm  hands  and  boys. 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  by  CSeorgle  Mlddleton  Fisher 


THE    THANKSGIVING    DINNER 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  PRE- 
PARING  IT. 


Cream  of  Chestnut  Soup, 

Olives,  Celery, 

Roast  Turkey  with  Oyster  Stuffing, 

Brown   Gravy,       Tomato  Catsup, 

Cranberry  Jelly,         Pickled   Peaches. 

Browned    Sweet    Potatoes. 

Creamed  Onions,       Mashed  Potatoes, 

Chicken  Timbales,     Mushroom  Sauce, 

Pomona  Sherbet, 

Celery  and  Nut  Salad, 

Cheese,  Crackers, 

Tutti  Frutti  Cake,  Crullers, 

Pumpkin  Pie,  Thanksgiving  Pudding, 

Fruit,  Nuts, 

Coffee. 


Cream  of  Chestnut  Soup.— Shell  and 
blanch  one  pound  of  nice  chestnuts, 
cover  with  boiling  water,  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Drain  and  press  through 
a  colander.  Simmer  together  for  30 
minutes  3  pints  of  clear  beef  stock,  2 
tablespoons  of  chopped  celery,  i  table- 
spoon of  minced  onion,  i  teaspoon  of 
minced  .parsley,  the  grated  yellow  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  grating  of  nutmeg,  and 
a  dash  of  cayenne,  strain,  and  add  a 
white  sauce  made  by  cooking  together 
until  smooth  and  thick,  i  tablespoon 
each  of  butter  and  flour  and  i  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  stir  well  in  the  chestnut 
pulp,  and  add  I  teaspoon  each  of 
lernon  juice  and  salt,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  Beat  one  egg  slightly,  add  to 
it    I    cup   of  rich   cream,   stir   into   the 


Yon   Can   Make  910.00  per  Day 

sellinR  our  new  Coupon  Cer- 
tiflcates.  No  experience  nec- 
essary. Write  today  for  Agents 
outfit    and    terms.  Bankers 

Protective  Society,  Tribune 
Bldgr.,    New    York    City. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  Tubful! 

This  is  the  grrandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial  ^ 

Don't  send  money. 
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you  can  try  it  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  freight.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
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Every  u  ser  deligrhted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
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how  It  saves  work 
and  worry  Sold  on  little  paymenTs.  Write  tor 
fascinating  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  to  1900  Washar  Co^ 
475  Hanry  St,  Binshamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  1900  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yonge  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
nRA>CH  HOISES:  We  maintain  branches  at 
JW7  Broadway.  New  York  City;  and  1113  Fltitbuiih 
Ave.,  Brooklyn;  nnd  In  all  principal  cities.  We  alno 
miikn  sbipmr'nto  from  our  warehoaaes  in  Kan»n^  Citv 
baa  Franciaco  and  tieattle. 


soup,  remove  from  the  fire,  whip  with 
an  egg-beater  for  a  moment,  and 
serve  at  once  with  heated  crackers. 

Roast  Turkey  with  Oyster  Stuffing. 

— Add  I  pint  of  oysters  (highly  sea- 
soned) to  the  usual  bread  stuffing,  and 
moisten  with  melted  butter  and  the 
oyster  liquor.  Baste  the  turkey  every 
fifteen  minutes  with  melted  butter  and 
oyster  liquor.  Thicken  the  gravy  in 
the  pan  with  browned  flour,  and  add 
to  it  the  finely  chopped  stewed  gib- 
lets, and  one  dozen  oysters  cut  in 
halves.  Pickled  peaches  are  a  delight- 
Browned  Sweet  Potatoes.— Parboil 
the  potatoes  (after  carefully  washing 
them)  and  cut  in  halves,  spread  with 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  in  which 
has  been  rubbed  one-half  tablespoon 
of  flour,  season  nicely,  and  bake  until 
brown  and  well  cooked. 

Creamed  Onions. — Boil  the  onions 
in  two  waters  slightly  salted,  then 
drain,  season  niceij,  add  i  cupful  of 
rich  sweet  cream  and  a  lump  of  but- 
ter, let  just  come  to  a  boil,  and  serve. 

Chicken  Timbales.— Cook  half  cup 
of  stale  bread  crumbs  (do  not  use  the 
crusts)  in  one  cup  of  milk  for  five 
minutes,  add  four  level  tablespoons  of 
butter,  2  cups  of  cold  cooked  chicken, 
chopped  fine,  4  well-beaten  eggs,  salt, 
pepper  and  2  teaspoons  of  finely 
minced  onion.  Turn  the  mixture  into 
timbale  molds  or  small  cups,  and  bake 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  slow  oven 
until  firm.  Serve  them  with  mush- 
room sauce.  To  make  this,  cut  12 
large  mushrooms  into  strips  with  a 
silver  knife.  Fry  them  in  4  table- 
spoons of  butter  for  five  minutes,  then 
dredge  with  4  tablespoons  of  flour, 
and  add  i  cupful  each  of  rich  chicken 
stock  and  cream.  Cook  two  minutes, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  2 
level  tablespoons  of  butter.  Canned  or 
fresh  mushrooms  may  be  used. 

Pomona  Sherbet, — Boil  2  cups  of 
sugar  and  4  cups  of  water  for  20  min- 
utes, add  I  quart  of  sweet  cider,  i 
pint  of  orange  juice,  and  H  cup  of 
lemon  juice.  Cool,  strain,  and  freeze 
to  a  mush.     Serve  in  glasses. 

Celery  and  Walnut  Salad.— Shell  and 
separate  into  halves  i  pint  of  walnut 
meats,  cover  them  with  boiling  water, 
add  I  bay  leaf,  a  slice  of  lemon,  i 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  a  bit  of  whole 
mace.  Let  simmer  until  the  nuts  are 
slightly  softened,  then  drain,  take  out 
the  nuts,  sprinkle  over  them  i  tea- 
spoon of  lemon  juice,  and  set  in  a 
cold  place  until  wanted.  Then  mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  crisp  white 
celery  cut  into  dice,  moisten  with 
good  mayonnaise,  fill  into  freshly  pre- 
pared rosy-cheeked  apple  cups,  gar- 
nish with  a  small  spoonful  of  mayon- 
naise and  a  few  halved  walnuts,  and 
serve  very  cold. 

Tutti  Fruitti  Cake.— Cream  together 
2  cups  of  sugar  and  i  cup  of  butter, 
add  I  cup  of  sweet  milk,  the  stifily 
whipped  whites  of  5  eggs,  and  4  cups 
of  twice-sifted  flour  in  which  has  been 
mixed  2  teaspoons  of  baking-powder. 
Divide  it  into  four  parts,  leaving  one 
part  plain.  To  one  layer  add  half 
a  cupful  of  stoned  and  chopped  rais- 
ins,   and    one-fourth    of    a    cupful    of 


shredded  citron,  to  a  third  add  half  a 
cupful  of  chopped  nuts,  and  to  the 
last  layer  add  half  a  cup  of  desiccated 
cocoanut  and  the  grated  rind  of  half 
a  lemon.  Bake  in  shallow  square 
layer  pans.  For  the  filling  whip  the 
whites  of  4  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with 
8  tablespoons  of  sugar,  and  flavor 
with  lemon  juice.  To  a  little  less  than 
half  of  this  add  H  cup  of  finely 
mashed  dates,  %  cup  finely  chopped 
walnuts,  and  i  tablespoon  desiccated 
cocoanut.  Mix  very  smoothly  to- 
gether and  place  between  the  cakes. 
Place  the  white  layer  at  the  bottom, 
the  raisins  and  citron  next,  then  the 
cocoanut,  and  the  nut  layer  last. 
Cover  the  cake  with  the  remainder 
of  the  icing,  and  before  it  is  hard 
sprinkle  thickly  with  cocoanut,  and 
press  into  it  a  circle  of  halved  Eng- 
lish walnuts  with  a  tiny  yellow  candy 
pumpkin  in  the  center. 

Thanksgiving  Pudding. — Moisten  3 
pints  of  stale  bread  crumbs  with  one 
quart  of  sweet  milk;  add  i  cup  each 
of  molasses,  sugar,  and  suet  (the  lat- 
ter chopped  very  fine),  6  well-beaten 
eggs,  I  pound  each  of  seeded  raisins 
and  currants,  i  teaspoon  each  of  salt 
and  cinnamon,  and  half  a  teaspoon 
each  of  cloves  and  ginger,  stir  thor- 
oughly, and  add  2  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Turn  into  a  well  buttered  and 
floured  cloth,  tie  tightly,  leaving  room 
to  swell,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
and  boil  steadily  for  five  hours.  Serve 
with  grape  sauce.  To  make  this, 
cream  together  i  cup  of  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  add  i  table- 
spoon of  flour  and  the  well  beaten 
yolk  of  an  egg.  Add  slowly  i  pint  of 
boiling  water,  cook  until  it  is  smooth 
and  creamy,  then  stir  in  half  a  glass 
of  grape  jelly  and  the  whipped  white 
of  the  egg. 


PIES  "LIKE  MOTHER  USED  TO 
MAKE." 


Squash  Pie. — One  pint  '  of  boiled 
squash,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
three  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mo- 
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lasses,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  one  pint  of  milk.  This  makes 
two  pies. 

Sweet  Potato  Pie.— One  pound  of 
finely  mashed,  steamed  sweet  pota- 
toes, two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  cream,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  Flavor  with 
lemon  or  nutmeg  and  bake  in  pastry 
shells.     This  is   fine. 

Pumpkin  Pie.— For  three  pies:  One 
quart  of  milk,  three  cupfuls  of  boiled 
and  strained  pumpkin,  one  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
of  molasses,  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
four  eggs  beaten  separately,  a  little 
salt,  and  tablespoonfui  each  of  ginger 
and  cinnamon.  Beat  all  together  and 
bake  well  with  an  under  crust. 

Squash  Pie. — A  very  good  squash 
pie  can  be  made,  even  if  there  are 
neither  milk  nor  eggs  to  be  had.  To 
make  it  take  one  cup  of  cooked 
squash  thoroughly  mashed  and  free 
from  lumps,  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  or  other  flavoring 
preferred,  and  mix  all  thoroughly  to- 
gether. Add  cold  water  to  make  of 
the  proper  consistency;  the  amount 
will  depend  on  the  dryness  of  the 
squash,  but  it  should  be  thin  enough 
to  run  freely.  Pour  into  a  pastry- 
lined  pie  tin,  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
quick  oven. 


A      COUPLE      OF      DELICIOUS 

DISHES  FOR  THIS  TIME 

OF  YEAR. 


Succotash. — Take  green  lima  beans 
and  when  steadily  but  gently  boiling 
stir  in  green  corn  from  the  cob. 
Over  this  place  the  cobs  and  cover 
tightly  while  cooking.  Use  as  little 
water  as  necessary  to  keep  from  burn- 
ing. The  corn  and  beans  should  be 
tender  at  the  same  time.  Pour  off  the 
water  unless  there  is  very  little,  salt. 
stir  in  a  generous  piece  of  butter  and 
add  a  little  cream  or  milk.  The  suc- 
cotash should  not  be  sloppy.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Fill  the  dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  tomatoes  and 
bread  crumbs,  dusting  the  top  layer  of 
tomato  with  cracker.  If  the  fruit  has 
not  been  cooked  allow  a  few  minutes 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Bemarkable    Discovery    That    Gnti 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Frcd  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writei. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  fi.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of 
making  a  oew  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
oloil.  He  calls  U  Powdrpalnt,  It  comes  lu  the 
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trial  packaKe.  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion Bhowin^  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 
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$20,000 

Larchmont  Farm 


INCORPORATED 


WEST  CAMP,  N.  Y. 


200  Shares 
Full  Paid 


(on  the  Hudson) 

Par  $100 
Non-Assessable 
ASSETS  OVER  $60,000.00 

The  Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  New  York  state  laws,  its  object  being  to  raise  poultry  products 
and  fruit  for  high-class  trade. 

This  company  owns  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  at  West 
Camp-on-the-Hudson,  having  a  frontage  of  about  3000  feet  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the  Catskill 
Mountains  are  on  the  west,  ten  miles  distant ;  on  the  east  the  Hud- 
son River,  ard  north  and  south  the  beautiful  Hudson  Valley.  Fa- 
cilities for  shipping  are  unexcelled.  There  is  a  steamboat  landing 
adjoining  the  property  and  goods  shipped  by  boat  from  the  farm 
at  night  reach  New  York  City  the  next  morning.  Freight  rates 
are  very  low.  The  West  Shore  R.  R.  station  is  a  few  yards  from 
the  farm,  and  shipments  may  be  made  by  express  to  New  York  in 
three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  location  of  the  land  is  in  a  portion  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  residential  section. 

For  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing  the  land  is  unexcelled. 
It  is  well  drained,  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south  to  a  stream 
supplied  by  never-failing  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  A  large  acreage  consists  of 
woodland  with  considerable  cedar,  which  will  be  invaluable  for 
building  purposes. 

In  the  fruit  and  poultry  business  there  is  a  constant  demand 
which  must  be  met,  and  with  the  facilities  to  be  had  at  Larchmont 
Farm  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  great  will  be  the  produc- 
tion and  how  large  the  profits. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  this  company  is  amply  secured  by 
desirable  real  estate  increasing  each  year  in  value. 

Low  capitalization  secured  by  real  estate,  fertile  land,  good 
management,  with  an  ever  increasing  market,  make  this  a  most 
desirable  investment. 

Officers  of  the  company  receive  no  salary  until  stock  earns 
2^^r.    Plant  is  at  present  in  operation. 

Having  sold  a  portion  of  this  stock  the  remainder  is  now  of- 
fered for  sale  at  par  $100  a  share. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  Box  121,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  full  particulars. 

Naune- Address 


over  the  time  necessary  where  the 
cooked  is  used.  Do  not  take  a  large 
amount  of  crumbs  for  considerable 
juice  should  be  absorbed.  Each  layer 
of  tomatoes  should  be  sprinkled  with 
salt,  a  little  sugar  and  the  very  least 
grating  of  a  nutmeg.  Butter  should 
be  used  lavishly  and  bits  of  butter 
should  dot  the  top  of  the  dish.  This 
may  be  prepared  some  time  before 
baking,  bake  in  granite  or  earthen 
dish.  Cover  on  putting  into  the  oven 
but  remove  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
scallop  is  done.  An  hour  is  enough 
time  to  allow  where  the  fruit  is  un- 
cooked. 


RENOVATING     THE     WINDOW 
BLIND. 


There  is  nothing  so  hard  to  mend, 
clean  or  renovate  as  a  window  blind. 
At  house-cleaning  time  the  shades  in 
the  front  part  of  the  house  are  used 
in  the  back  part  and  the  old  fly- 
specked   ones  are  discarded. 

In  careful,  painstaking  hands  a  linen 
or  holland  blind  can  be  made  to  look 
like  new.  If  it  is  white  or  cream  col- 
ored with  fringe  or  lace  edging  they 
can  be  colored.  Rip  off  the  fringe, 
and  remove  the  curtain  from  the  wood 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tie  )lew  Fayette 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


A  new  modernly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  offering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam   Heat  and  Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


WANTED  — S"«"<*<''««  MBKa«lne  wants 
/,*'**'*'  an  energetic  and  responsi- 
ble man  or  woman  In  your  locality  to 
collect  for  renewal.s  and  solicit  new 
subscriptions  during  full  or  spare  time. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Any  one  can 
■tart  among  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  build  up  a  paying  and  permanent 
business  without  capital.  Complete 
-x"rXl5T  ..^"^'^  instructions  free.  Address 
VON.  Suoce.<;s  Magazine,  Room  103. 
Success  Magazine  Building,  New  York 
city,    N.    Y. 


Boys!  Girls!  Columbia  Bicycle  Free! 

Greatest  offer  out.  Get  your  friends 
to  subscribe  to  our  magazine  and  we 
will  make  you  a  present  of  a  $40.00 
Columbia  Bicycle — the  best  made.  Ask 
for  particulars,  free  outfit,  and  circular 
telling  "How  to  start."  Address.  "The 
Bicycle  Man,"  29-31  East  22nd  Street. 
New   York  Cltv,  N.   Y. 


I  Mdce  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

An. I  I  I  an  prove   it        lorty-five    years  aeo   I 
4  comiiicuced  iellinn  scales  to  the  user  lenin* 
.';>    *}""  havea  Iree  trial  and  never  asking  a  cent 
\  in  return  until  he  had  jound  that  mw  seal* 
«as  exactly  as  represented.       I   have   pat- 
ente.l  the  only  reliable     PITLKSS  STOCK 
Scale,  complete  with   steel  frame,   com- 
pound lieam  and  t>eain  box  without  extrm 
charire,  sold  at  a  fair  price.      My   scale   is 
"oj  cheapest,  but  Bf-ST.     I  viriU  send  ywi 
lull  Information,   a  scale   on  approval    or 
/-  iKiok.  ■•keasons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  if  you 
address    "Jo^i-h  ||e  Pay,  rie  frrlghu" 

108  C    St.,     BlNGHAMTON.  N.    Y. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

"Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORIV  HARVRSTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  on« 
horse.  Agt's  wanted.  Write  for  catalog. 
B»»  M»  WestervlUe,  Ohio. 


it  is  tacked  to;  wipe  the  blind  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  Remove  every 
bit  of  dust  and  specks. 

It  is  supposed  that  you  have  never 
perforated  it  down  the  center  with 
pin  holes  when  fastening  up,  but  if 
you  have  the  paint  will  cover  them 
all  up. 

Spread  the  blind  out  on  the  attic 
floor  or  in  some  room  that  is  not 
much  used. 

Have  a  good  new  brush  and  a  can 
of  ready  mi.xed  paint  and  paint  one 
side  with  a  thin  coat.  Let  dry  thor- 
oughly and  treat  the  other  side  the 
same   way. 

One  can  make  them  a  dull  brick 
color,  red,  or  any  shade  that  you  can 
buy. 

The  top  part  of  the  blind  which  has 
been  left  rolled  up  will  be  the  bright- 
est and  newest  looking,  and  the  bot- 
tom will  be  faded  and  frayed.  Cut  off 
the  latter  before  painting  and  when 
tacking  back  to  the  stick  turn  it,  put- 
ting the  lower  edge  at  the  top. 

On  the  bottom  edge,  which  used  to 
be  the  top,  turn  up  an  inch  of  the 
blind  and  stitch  a  hem  through  which 
to  run  the  little  slat.  Clean  the  fringe 
or  lace  and  color  it  in  diamond  dyes 
to  match  the  color  of  the  blind.  Sew 
it  on  with  sewing  machine  and  the 
blind  is  ready  to  put  up. 

Do  you  know  it  is  the  latest  thing 
to  screw  the  little  brackets  holding 
the  blind  onto  a  neatly  dressed  lath 
and  tacking  the  latter  up  on  the  win- 
dow. 

Furniture  dealers  here  fix  the  shade 
this  way  before  delivering  and  they 
can  be  moved  and  adjusted  to  narrow 
or  wide  windows  with  the  greatest 
ease. 


LICENSING   STALLIONS. 


The  following  is  a  selection  from 
the  "Canadian  Farm",  that  is  well 
worth  reading  on  this  side  of  the 
Boundary  line,  because  it  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  determination  of  honest 
people  everywhere  to  have  every  pro- 
duct sail  under  its  true  colors: 

"The  chief  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion asked  for  by  the  Horse  Breeders' 
Association  last  winter  was  the  licen- 
sing  of   stallions. 

"All  horsemen  are  not  unanimous  in 
regard  to  the  advisability  of  such  leg- 
islation. But  the  large  majority  of 
them  arc.  and  these  the  ones  who  are 
working  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
horse  industry.  The  owner  of  a  scrub 
stallion  will  naturally  be  opposed  to 
a  licensing  system.  It  is,  however, 
because  there  are  scrub  stallions  in 
the  country  that  a  licensing  system  is 
advisable  and  necessary.  The  oppo- 
sition, therefore,  of  those  opposed  to 
licensing,  should  not  carry  much 
weight  if  the  best  interests  of  horse- 
breeding  are  kept  in  view. 

"Xo  substantial  progress  can  be 
made  if  every  kind  of  stallion  is  al- 
lowed to  travel  through  this  country 
leaving  his  progeny  behind  him.  If 
the  scrub  or  inferior  animal  is  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  he  should  be  labelled 
for  what  he  really  is.  An  effective 
licensing  system  that  would  designate 
every  stallion  standing  for  service  at 
his  true  value  is  what  is  needed  to 
place  horse-breeding  in  this  country 
on  a  sound  and  sure  footing.  There 
should  not  be  any  hesitancy  about 
enacting  legislation  of  this  kind. 
Other  countries  have  done  so  with 
beneficial  results." 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 

A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  its  tremendous  sigrniflcance  will 
dawn    upon   you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  |100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — yours  for  17  cents  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  is  a  matter  of 
business  history — yours  for  17  cents  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Double  Release"— "The  Loco- 
motive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator" — "The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "The  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific 
Condensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed this  new 
sales  plan  re- 
cently, just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
cash  pay- 
ment—  then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  that  we  are 
simply   astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all   classes,   all   ages,   all   occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come 
from  people  of  known  financial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  Impressive 
demonstration  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity   of   the   Oliver    Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing  is   at   hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

'^The  OKver  Typewriter" 

THE   STANDARD   VISIBLE  WRITER 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
maker, riKht  from  the  vrord  *«ko!"  So 
easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  in 
the  "expert"  clas.«?.  Earn  as  you  learn. 
Let  the  machine  pay  the  17  cents  a  day 
— and  all  above  that  is  yours. 

Wherever  you  are.  there's  work  to 
bo  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  Is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough   to  supply   the  demand. 

"An  Oliyer  Typewriter  in  Every  Home!" 

That  Is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  the  Oliver  supreme  In  use- 
fulness and  absolutely   Indispensable   in 

bulsness.     Now   comes    the   conquest   of 
the   home. 

The  simplicity  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  is  be- 
coming an  Important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as  well   as  a  money  maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica. Win  you  close  the  door  of  your 
home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oli- 
ver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and  a  free   copy   of  the  new  Oli- 
ver Catalog.     Address 
Their    salaries    are    considerably    aboTe 
those  of  many  classes  of  workers. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

SlO   Broadway, 
Hew  York  City,  N.  T. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 
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Im  proud  so  many  goodHome 
Folks  now  read  my  Magazine 

I  want  10,000  more  Real  Home  Readers  for  the 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  by  January  l«t.  That's 
why  I'm  making  this  Great  Offer.  Let  me  send 
my  Magazine  on  4  months'  FREE  TRIAL  and 

;,^  -.1     T— •  o"e  of  my  splendid  Gift  Books     . a   .  ^^    ,  .  . 

KlioW^f^EE    for   good  measure.     ^=*^t%ey5//e/^ 


I  Know 


That  I've  only  to  get  my  magazine  into 
the  homes  of  the  reading,  tliinking  American 
farmers — to  make  them  readers  of  the 
NATIONAL  for  good  and  always. 

You  read  local  papers  for  local  news. 

You  read  your  reiinious  paper  for  helps 
and  suggestions  on  religious  matters. 

You  will  read  my  magazine  to  get  and  keep 
a  close  grip  upon  real  happenings  in  the 
every-day  life  of  our  Nation. 

You'll  want  my  magazine  in  your  home 

For  Yourself,  For  Your  Wife, 
For  Your  Sons  and  Daughters 

I  was  reared  among  farmers  and  I  learned 
on  a  farm  the  things  that  have  moulded  my 
career — that  are  largely  responsible  for  what- 
ever success   I  have   attained. 

I  know  that  the  young  man  end  young 
woman — your  son  and  your  daughter — want 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  outer  world 
— with  national  life. 

Give  them  a  clean,  wholesome,  human  mag- 
azine that  appeals  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

The  articles  on  "Affairs  at  Wa.sliington" 
are  the  most  widely  quoteil  that  appear  any- 
where. Actual  wonl-photographs  of  inside 
life  at  the  Capitol,  fla.sli-li<ihts  of  public  men, 
and  the  big  National  hat)|)oning8,  a  unique 
and  exclusive  feature  of  the  N.\TIONAL, 
first  suggested  by  William  McKinley. 

Every  month  I  have  a  chat  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  at  Wa.shington 
and  write  you  what  I  can  find  out  about 
new  ideas  in  governmental  matters. 


When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president 
he  wrote:  "Joe  Chappie  is  a  good  fellow  and 
has  done  excellent  work."  Similar  generous 
endorsements  from  senators,  congressmen 
and  men  high  in  public  life  are  treasured 
more  for  what  it  means  to  the  NATIONAL 
than  for  any  personal  gratification. 

But  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  isn't 
Washington  alone.  Not  by  a  long  way;  it 
is  as  big  and  broad  as  its  name. 

It  takes  in  every  state  in  the  forty-six 
— touches  every  comer  of  the  country. 

Not  heavy  and  deep,  nor  cold  and  stilted — 
but  written  in  a  friendly  heart-to-heart 
style  that  glows  and  grips  your  attention 
from  the  first  to  last. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE  and  I  have  a  right  to  be.  No 
other  publication  has  ranked  with  it  in 
winning  readers  among  the  plain  people  of 
the  country,  as  Lincoln  loved  to  call  us. 

I  want  you  to  be  one  of  my  readers. 

1  want  you  to  know  the  good  things  in 
the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE,  and  I  want 
you  to  have  your  choice  of  these  two  splendid 
gift  books. 

THESE  GREAT 
BOOKS  FREE 

**HEART  THKOBS"  tbe  Old  Scrap  Book 

was  compiled  by  50,000  readers  of  the 
N.VnONAL  MAGAZINE  sending  me  their 
favorite  poems,  sentiments — gems  of  real 
heart  interest  that  had  helped  them  in  their 
daily  lives  and  inspired  them  to  better  things. 
I  paid  $10,000  in  cash  for  these  contribu- 
tions and  found  in  them  fabulous  riches  of 
helpful  human  thought. 

You  will  find  in  "Heart  Throbs"  the  gems 
of  sentiment  that  you  love  best,  and  hun- 
dreds of  new  and  old  thoughts  that  will 
help  along  the  way.     The  other  book  is 

"THE  HAPPY  HABIT - 

Through  all  my  life  I  have  gone  about 
with  both  eyes  open  for  the  bright,  cheerful, 
do-your-heart-good  kind  of  things  that 
nappen  on  the  brighter  side  of  life. 

liest  cure  m  the  world  for  the  blues — best 
'livener  of  dull  hours. 

Both  books  are  well  printed  and  beauti- 
fully bound  in  gold  and  garnet — they  are 
selling  in  the  book  stores  for  $1.50.     But — 

Because  I  want  vou  for  a  subscriber  to 
the  N.\TIONAL  MAGAZINE,  I  am  making 
this  great  offer. 


Send  me  $1.50  (regular  price)  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 
and  I'll  send  you,  prepaid,  either  one  of  these 
splendid  gift  books,  "Heart  Throbs"  or  "The 
Happy  Habit,  "and  if  you  wish,  I'U  autograph 
the  first  1000  books  ordered. 

Choose  the  book  you  like;  or  if  you  prefer 

I'LL  SEND  BOTH  BOOKS 
and  let  you  take  yonr  choice 

And  return  the  other  one  to  me.  That'i 
how  much  I'll  stake  on  your  honesty  and 
your  interest.     I'll  do  even  more. 

FOUR  MONTHS'  FREE  TRIAL 

I'll  ffive  you  four  months  tojprove  the  wonder- 
ful value  of  the  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  say  you  are  not 
satisfied,  I'll  return  vour  money.  Tell  me 
how  I  could  make  a  fairer,  squarer  offer. 

Now,  friend,  just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me  today.  Address  me 
personally  —  Joe  Chappie,  Editor  National 
Magazine,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Pin  your  check — money  order  will  do — 
to  this  coupon  and  mail  direct  to  me. 


I  FREE  BOOK  COUPON  j 

I  JoeChspple.  Boston,  MMsachusrtts:  I 

I  Dear  Sir: — I  accept  your  offer  and  enclose  %\.bO  I 
I  for  which  irfease  send  me  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  | 
"  for  one  year  and  a  fret  copy  of  tlie  GUt  Book  , 

I   ■ 

I  IndUaU  your  choice  ' 

a  I  understand  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  diaron-  | 
■  tlnulDK  this  subscription  at  the  end  of  four  months  _ 
I  If  I  am  not  sattsned  with  the  macastne  and  wUI  " 
I  receive  my  money  back  in  full.  ■ 

I      Name • 

I  ■ 

I  Addreti I 

I  riease  mention  If  you  want  me  to  send  both  ■ 
I  books,  so  you  can  choose  the  one  you  like  beat.         g 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Lumbermen    will    be    particularly    in- 
terested in  this  address. 

The  question  of  opening  up  empty 
lands  of  the  South  to  settlers  will  be 
outlined  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacRea,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  has  made  a 
number  of  successful  eflforts.  His 
speech  will  be  of  great  value  to  large 
land-owners  and  real  estate  men;  for 
he  will  explain  in  the  frankest  way 
his  whole  method.  Mr.  MacRea's 
heart  is  in  the  South  and  its  wise  de- 
velopment. He  comes  of  a  family  of 
engineers  and  railroad  capitalists  long 


prominent  in     the     State     of     North 
Carolina. 

The  chairman  of  the  session  in 
which  the  above  named  gentlemen 
will  speak  will  be  Hon.  Harvey  Jor- 
dan, President  of  the  Southern  Cot- 
ton .Association,  and  for  some  years 
President  of  the  National  Farm- 
er's Congress.  Mr.  Jordan  is  well 
known  throughout  the  entire  cotton 
belt.  His  enthusiasm  has  been  a- 
roused  by  the  broad,  simple  purposes 
of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
to  make  the  South  know  itself  and  to 
make  the  South  known. 


THE    HOG    A    CLEAN    ANIMAL. 


What  a  blessing  it  is  to  the  poor, 
long  suffering  hog  that  men  every- 
where are  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  is  naturally  as  clean  as  any  other 
animal,  and  will  avoid  filth  if  allowed 
to.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
forced  to  live  and  sleep  in  foul,  un- 
healthy quarters;  but  now  intelligent 
swine  raisers  are  providing  clean 
troughs,  clean  beds  and  clean  yards 
for  their  hogs,  and  they  find  it  pays 
better,  and  there  are  so  many  of  us 
who  will  move  only  when  our  pocket- 
books  are  affected. 
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SPECIAL    DAIRY    COURSE    FOR 
EXPERIENCED    BUTTER    MA- 
KERS. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  November. 


Purdue  University,     December     i-io, 

1909.      . 


The  Specia?  Course  to  be  given  by 
the  Dairy  Department  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, December  i-io,  1909,  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  needs  of  the 
Creamery  Buttermaker.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  the  experienced  butter- 
maker  practical  information  and 
pointers  on  subjects  which  largely 
control  the  success  of  the  creamery. 
This  course  deals  with  instruction  in 
simple  and  practical  methods  of 
creamery  management  and  account- 
ing, the  management  of  creamery 
patrons,  economic  manufacture,  pro- 
ducing quality,  securing  butter  mar- 
kets, etc. 

The  Dairy  School  is  in  a  position 
to  administer  this  work  in  a  practical 
and  efficient  way  in  condensed  form, 
and  at  a  time  when  most  butter- 
makers  are  able  to  attend.  The  lab- 
oratories are  equipped  with  all  the 
essentials  for  practical  instruction 
directly  applicable  to  the  commercial 
creamery. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  this  course 
applicants  must  have  had  at  least  one 
season  of  experience  in  a  commercial 
creamery.  Applications  must  be  filed 
in  the  Dean's  office  not  later  than 
December  ist.  A  registration  fee  of 
one  dollar  will   be  charged. 

For  further  information  address: 
Dairy  Department.  School  of  Agri- 
culture, Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


CYRUS  HALL  McCORMICK  DEAD 
BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN. 


It  is  quite  probable  that  th^re  is  no 
better  known  name  among  agriculture 
classes  the  world  over  than  tiiat  of 
Cyrus  Hall  McCf)rmick,  the  inventor 
and  manufacturer  of  the  Reaper  which 
bears  his  name. 

And  it  is,  therfore,  a  proper  and 
well  deserved  mark  of  distinction  and 
honor,  that,  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  his  great 
name  should  be  admitted  to  the  Illi- 
nois  Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame. 

McCormick  is  the  first  name  se- 
lected for  this  distinction,  and  the 
choice  is  commended  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  a  fitting  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  revolution  his 
wonderful  Reaper  has  wrought  to 
agriculture. 

The  exercises  will  take  place  on 
December  15th,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  imvciling  of  the  por- 
trait of  her  grandfather,  by  T^Tiss 
Muriel  McCormick,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  impressive  scenes  of  the  event- 
ful day. 


THE   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

OF  LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS 

AND   RAISERS   ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. 


Will  Be  Held  on   December  2nd,  at 
the  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 

The  subject  of  appointing  a  strong 
committee  to  go  before  Congress  to 
urge  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Bureau 
of  Animal   Industry,  for  the   purpose 


This  is  our 

NEW 


U.•■^\<■    . 


THt ATU^  PORTLAND  UHtNI  mk  ' 


Cement  Book 

Just  Published 

FREE  To  Every  Farmer 

We  want  every  farmer  and  cement  worker  to  send  for 
this  new  edition  of  our  Cement  Book, 
'Concrete  Construction  about  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm." 

It  is  larger  and  better  than  any  previous  edition,  and  it  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  many  ne\v  ways  of  using  concrete. 
There  are  160  pages  and  over  150  illustrations.  The  directions 
for  making  cement  structures  are  given  in  plain  language  that 
everyone  can  understand,  with  tables  showing  the  exact 
amount  of  material  required  for  the  work 
in  hand. 

Send  for  this  book  now  and  get  the  benefit 
cl  many  now  ideas  for  this  year's  work. 

>Anien  you  build,  do  not  forget 
that  ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes 
the  best  concrete  and  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  bought  ATLAS  for  the 
Panama  CanaL 


A»k  your  dmaler  for  A  TLAS.    If 
hm  cannot  »upply  you,  write  to 

The>TI  .AS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.      127  30  Broad  Street*  New  York 

Daily  output  over  SO.  000  barreU 
—the  largMt  in  the  world. 
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ATLAS 
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NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


of  preventing  and  eradicating  Tuber- 
culosis, Hog  Cholera  and  Plague; 
Anthrax;  Sheep  Scabies;  Ticks,  etc., 
will  be  agitated.  Proper  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Breeder  and  Raiser  for 
losses  sustained  by  condemnation  will 
also  be  urged  by  this  committee. 

This  is  a  grand  movement  and  one 
that  every  Live  Stock  Breeder  and 
Raiser,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
is  deeply  interested  in.  Dr.  M.  W. 
Ravencl,  Wisconsin  University,  will 
speak  on  "Tuberculosis;"  Dr.  A.  T. 
Peters,  Nebraska  University,  "Hog 
Cholera  and  Plague;"  Prof.  E.  S. 
Good,  Kentucky  Experiment  Station, 
"Sheep  Scabies  and  Anthrax;"  Hon. 
W.  C.  Giltner.  Eminence,  Ky.,  "Cattle 
Ticks."  Other  prominent  speakers 
will   also  address  the  Convention. 

For  further  particulars  address  the 
Secretary,  C.  M.  Fleischer,  99  Ran- 
dolph Street,  Chicago. 


"HIT-OR-MISS"   FARMERS 
DECREASING. 


With  the  Babcock  test  to  weed  out 
unprofitable  butter  cows  and  the  casc- 
ine  test  to  detect  the  unprofitable 
cheese  cows,  the  dairy  farmer  has 
no  excuse  for  keeping  "robber  cows" 
at  all.  And  yet,  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  dairy  farmers  who  will,  when 
asked  what  an  individual  cow  in  their 
herd  gives,  say,  "Oh,  I  guess  she 
gives  a  pail  full",  or  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  how  much  butter  she  makes  a 
week,  will  reply,  "We  make  so-and-so 
many  pounds  all  told".  However,  the 
number  of  those  who  work  on  this 
"hit-or-miss"  plan  is  decreasing,  and 
in  dairying,  as  in  all  other  lines  of 
endeavor,  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
will   eventually  obtain. 
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JOY  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  grey  old  man 

Leaps  back  to  the  days  of  youth; 
When  brows  and  eyes  wear  no  disguise. 

But  flush  and  gleam  with  truth: 
Oh,  then  is  the  time  when  the  soul  exults, 

And  seems  right  heavenward  turning; 
When  we  love  and  bless  the  hands  we  press, 
When  the  Christmas  log  is  burning! 

— Cook. 
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PUBI^ISHCD    MONTHI^Y    AT 
OXrORD,  •  PENNSYLVANIA 

Tweotj  Five  Ceots  i  Year  One  Nlar  for  Five  Years 
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IBlooded 

The  Eastettn  pEx^mep,  Dairyman  and  Poultry  t^aiser 

I>eeeiiil>er,     XOOO 


SUBSCRIPTION — 25    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    5   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12   cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  RSHIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  In  good  con- 
dition  accepted   for  small   amounts. 

change:  in  ADDRE:ss— When  ordering  a  change  In 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVBRTISING  RATES— 16  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  llnea 
to  an  Inch  measure. 

Printed  on  the  first  day 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa, 


OUR  ADVKRTISBRS — We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  responsible 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  oe  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  daferences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing   the  advertiser. 

CDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT — The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  Insure  their  return.  If  thtty 
are  not  accepted. 

of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899, 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS. 


Let  us  give  a  little  thought  to  the 
best  things  that  belong  to  the  Christ- 
mas time.  If  you  do  not  know  what 
are  the  best  things,  then  it  is  because 
you  went  hurrying  thither  and  yon  in 
your  gift-searching,  and  wearied  and 
worried  the  blessedness  all  out  of  the 
joyful  time.  For  just  that  gift-search- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  things,  that 
comes  with  the  Christmas.  It  is  so 
blessed  to  be  able  to  give  away  some- 
thing, even  a  little  thing.  It  is  so  de- 
lightful to  go  in  and  out  of  the  shops 
through  a  maze  of  lovely  articles  of 
every  sort,  searching  for  just  the 
thing  that  will  please  someone  we 
love. 

"Ah,  yes,"  1  hear  you  answer,  "it  is 
all  very  lovely  if  one  has  time  to  go 
wandering  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  through  the  shops.  It  is  blessed 
if  the  purse  is  big  enough  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  not 
blessed  to  want  what  one  cannot  get 
or  to  be  forced  to  get  the  thing  one 
does  not  want." 

All  true,  and  yet  there  is  a  hidden 
blessedness,  even  when  we  have  to 
give  up  the  costly  thing  and  take  the 
plainer  gifts. 

We  may  not  realize  it,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  it  is  only  the 
love  that  goes  with  the  gift  that  gives 
it  value,  and  the  gifts  of  love  cannot 
be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 
With  our  poverty  and  barreness  of 
resource  may  go  such  riches  of  affec- 
tion as  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
standard  the  world  knows.  If  we  had 
toctod  the  value  of  gifts  by  this  heaven- 
ly measure,  we  would  have  felt  rich 
even  while  we  went,  squeezing  our  thin 
nurses  tightly  in  our  hands,  through 
the  bewildering  beauty  of  the  stores. 
We  would  have  known  that  the  small- 
est gift,  with  love  to  sweeten  it,  was 
better,  both  for  the  giver  and  the  re- 
cipient, than  anything  mere  wealth 
could  possibly  supply. 

We  do  not  quite  believe  it,  especial- 
ly when  our  disappointments  are  still 
fresh,  because  we  could  not  do  as 
others  did,  or  buy  as  our  hearts  de- 
sired. Nevertheless,  the  truth  stands. 
The  gift  of  love  fulfills  its  mission; 
all  else,  however  costly,  is,  in  a  very 
profound    sense,    thrown    away.     Per- 


haps we  spent  a  lot  of  money  because 
it  was  expected,  because  the  same 
people  had  once  given  us  something. 
Well,  we  might  as  well  have  kept  our 
funds,  for  gifts  are  worthless  except 
as  far  as  genuine  interest,  and  care, 
and  kindness  are  their  larger  part. 

There  is  great  comfort  in  the  above 
reflections  to  those  whose  gifts,  how- 
ever small,  are  freighted  with  true 
sympathy  or  tenderness.  Those  who 
did  not  care,  except  to  do  "what  they 
must  and  get  it  over,"  they  hardly 
need  comfort,  being  probably  satisfied 
with  the  thing  done  and  with  their 
way  of  doing  it. 


were  not  very  zealous  and  very  hard- 
working and  very  wise.  The  real 
child  attitude  is  one  that  trusts  God 
with  the  world,  and  is  grateful  to  Him 
for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted 
to  help  in  some  sweet  and  simple  way. 


RE-UNIONS  AT  CHRISTMAS. 


'THE  LITTLE  CHILD. 


Of  all  the  thoughts  connected  with 
Christmas  on  the  divine  side,  there  is 
none  so  sweet  as  that  the  love  of  God 
found  its  way  to  the  heart  of  man 
through  the  coming  of  a  little  child, 
and  every  new  Christmas  seems  to 
bring  some  new  conception  of  what 
that  meant  to  the  world. 

How  many  of  us  ever  took  in  the 
full  significance  of  the  coming  of  an 
ideal  and  divine  childhood?  Yet  that 
was  what  happened  to  an  old,  and 
sin-weary,  and  pain-weary  world.  To 
sin-weary  and  pain-weary  hearts  it 
opened  the  possibility  of  being  born 
anew,  of  sharing  that  perfect  child- 
hood, of  becoming  "as  a  little  child." 
Entering  into  that  most  beautiful  of 
all  relationships,  typified  by  the  en- 
tirely trustful,  the  entirely  obedient, 
the  entirely  submissive  attitude  of  the 
child-heart,  at  once  newness  of  life 
becomes  a  fact,  and  a  new  heart  be- 
comes a  possibility. 

There  is  something  wonderfully  in- 
spiring in  the  thought  of  beginning 
at  the  beginning,  and  living  again  as 
little  children  live,  with  an  overflowing 
heart  of  love,  with  indiflference  and 
unconsciousness  of  burdens,  with  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  except  to  do 
as  children  do,  simply  as  we  are  told. 
It  is  not  easy  to  drop  the  universe 
which  many  of  us  have  tried  to  carry 
as  if  it  had  been  given  us  to  care  for. 
Usually  we  forget  that  if  we  have  it, 
we  reached  out  and  helped  ourselves 
to  it  under  some  strange  hallucination 
that  God  was  rather  neglecting  it, 
and    things    would    go    wrong    if    we 


How  many  families  whose  members 
have  been  dispersed  and  scattered, 
far  and  wide,  in  the  restless  struggles 
of  life,  are  then  re-united,  and  meet 
once  again  in  that  happy  state  of  com- 
panionship and  mutual  good-will 
which  is  the  source  of  such  pure  and 
unalloyed  delight,  and  one  so  incom- 
patible with  the  cares  and  sorrows 
of  the  world,  that  the  religious  belief 
of  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  the 
rude  traditions  of  the  roughest 
savages,  alike  number  it  among  the 
first  joys  of  a  future  condition  of  ex- 
istence provided  for  the  blest  and 
happy!  How  many  old  recollections, 
and  how  many  dormant  sympathies, 
does  Christmas  time  awaken! 

— Dickens. 


ARTICi.E:§    AND    BXPERIENCBS 
li%' ANTED. 

Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  In  the  country,  whether  old 
or  young,  Incidents,  experiences,  trials, 
perplexities,  and  pleasures  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us 
know  about  them.  Sign  your  name  or 
not.  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite  to 
make  this  the  best  farm,  home  paper 
ever   turned   out. 

When  you  can,  without  Inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of  three 
subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or  one  at 
one  dollar  for  five  years,  we  will  re- 
new your  subscription  a  year  for  your 
courtesy  and  trouble. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 
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Glen   Farm   Herd   of  Guernseys. 

Home  of  the  Record  Cow  of  the  Breed,  Missy  of  the  Glen.     A  String  of  Beautihil    Working  Cattle, 

Show    Ring    Winners,    as    well  as    Dairy   Animals. 


Written  for  The  Eastern  Farmer  by  A.  G.  Morrell. 


HE  Guernsey  world  had 
hardly  caught  its  breath 
after  the  surprise  of 
Dolly  Dimple's  record 
of  18,458.8  lbs.  of  milk 
and  906.89  lbs.  of  fat  as 
a  3i^  year  old  cow, 
when  Glen  Farm  herd  produced  a 
greater  record,  made  by  another  cow 
of  the  same  breed,  Missy  of  the  Glen 
18390,  a  daughter  of  Philippina  of  the 
Glen  12778  and  Fernwood  of  Home- 
stead 7448.  This  record,  on  Nov.  15th, 
1909,  was  913  lbs.  of  fat,  with  15  days 
still    to   add   to   it. 

If  she  makes  a  proportionate  addi- 
tional amount  of  fat  her  record  should 
be,  when  the  year  is  completed,  960 
lbs.  at  least,  which  outdoes  Jacoba 
Irene,  the  wonderful  Jersey  butter 
cow. 

Missy  of  the  Glen  is  a  young  cow, 
about  51/2  years  old  now.  of  a  clear, 
fawn  color,  with  a  very  pleasing  head, 
bright,  intelligent  eye,  a  clean  neck 
and  wither,  and  a  perfectly  level  back 
to  tail  setting.  Her  body  is  long,  her 
barrel  very  deep,  and  her  ribbing  flat, 
open  and  well  sprung.  A  beautifully 
shaped  udder  of  good  length  and 
breadth,  full  in  front  as  well  as  long 
on  the  belly,  make  up  a  remarkably 
handsome  animal. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barclay,  for  16  years  the 
manager,  and  Mr.  Chas  GiflFord,  the 
herdsman  at  Glen  Farm,  are  both 
proud  of  this  beautiful  and  business- 
like cow,  as  they  may  well  be.  She 
is  very  rich  skinned,  and  bears  out 
in  her  milk  the  promise  of  its  golden 
color,  as  she  showed  on  Oct.  29lh.  at 
an  oflficial  test.  9.07  per  cent.;  and  on 
Nov.  15th,  by  private  test,  8.77  per 
cent. 

Missy's  sire.  Fernwood  of  Home- 
stead, is  the  head  of  the  Glen  Farm 
herd,  and  has  been  a  most  excellent 
sire,  as  well  as  a  succc-^sful  show  hull. 
He  is  very  handsome  inrlced,  long  and 
straight,  deep  in  paunch  and  through 
'he  honrt.  with  a  fine,  jjli.ible  skin  and 
a  well  carritd.  splendidly  masculine 
head,  lie  has  a  tew  white  markings. 
His  -ire  wm-  Dewcv  of  Rixcr-ide 
6701,  out   of  Galizette    II    13 131. 

Philippina  of   the   Glen, 

dam  of  Missy,  is  now  nearly  ehvtn 
years  old.  and  was  by  Diplomat  301 6. 
out  of  Glcnora  72S6.  She,  too.  is  a 
show  ring  winner,  and  has  a  record 
of  f  1.028  lbs.  of  milk  and  48^.6  lbs.  fat. 

Although  weighing  1300  lbs.,  she  is 
fine,  with  cratid.  dairy  lines.  long, 
deep,  with  a  straiglit  back  and  rump, 
great,  deep  patmch  and  a  beautiful 
udder.  Mi-^-y.  through  her  dam,  traces 
back  to  the  foundation  cow  of  the 
herd.    Imp.    Polly   <lc    l/l'.pinel. 

.Another  worker,  a  i»ro-pective 
breaker  of  the  two  yea.  old  record  of 
Dolly    Dimple    (703. .^6   lbs.    of    fat)    is 

Glenanaar  of  the  Glen, 
sired  by  Beacon  Light  out  of  Scylla 
of  the  Glen,  a  daughter  of  .Alexia  of 
the  Glen.  Up  to  Nov.  i-t.  1000.  Glen- 
anaar had  given  6.713,7  lbs.  of  milk 
and  made  45763  lbs.  of  fat,  official  fat 
last   year.     She   has   an    A.    R.    record 


test  for  October  7.96  per  cent.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  six-month  record  of 
fat  is  a  fair  basis  for  the  opinion  that 
she  will  make  more  than  the  703  lbs. 
of  Dolly  Dimple,  especially  as  she  is 
so    rich. 

Glenanaar  is  a  darker  fawn  than 
Missy,  rather  a  red  fawn,  with  very 
pretty  markings  of  white.  Personally 
I  think  she  has  a  prettier  head,  per- 
haps because  she  has  such  an  alert 
way  of  looking  at  one.  She  is  a  small 
heifer,  one  would  say,  and  yet  she 
weighs  1032  lbs.,  but  is  so  compactly 
and  neatly  put  together  that  she  gives 
the  impression  of  smallness.  The  skin 
around  her  eyes  and  inside  her  ears 
is  a  saffron  yellow,  wonderfully  rich, 
and  it  is  so  all  over  her  body.  She 
has  strong  loins,  broad  hips,  a  grand 
back  and  barrel,  and  a  deep  udder, 
broad  and  well  out  behind.  It  is  not 
so  well  shaped  in  the  front  as  Missy's, 
broken    colored    3    year    old,    with    a 


sweet,  pretty  head,  a  lovely  body  and 
udder,  and  with  great  constitution. 

Another  of  the  "Old  Guard"  is 
Violet  of  the  Glen  10147, 
by  Marquis  2617,  out  of  an  imported 
dam.  Violet  is  now  14  years  old,  but 
gave  57  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  when  fresh 
last  year.  She  has  an  A.  R.  record 
of  12,426.1  lbs.  milk  and  488.16  lbs. 
fat.  Her  three  daughters,  Lilac,  Blue- 
belle  and  Josephine,  all  "of  the  Glen," 
show  what  a  breeder  she  is,  and  all 
are  fine  individuals,  a  credit  to  the 
old  cow. 

A  5-year-old  "midget  cow"  is 
Minx  of  the  Glen  18389, 
by  Fernwood  of  Homestead.     She  is 
as    pretty    as    a    picture,    a    little    red 
beauty,  as  clean  cut  as  can  be,  with 
milk  in  every  line,  and  a  lovely  udder. 

Hesper  of  the  Glen  18381, 
by    Fernwood    of    Homestead,   out   of 
Heather  of  the  Glen,  was  5  years  old 


MISSY  OF  THE  GLEN 
The  World's  Latest  Champion  Dairy  Cow. 

Since  writing  this  article,  Missy  of  the  Glen,  has  completed  her  year's  record, 
making  14,591  7  Ihs.  of  milk  and  95476  lbs.  of  fat.  This  makes  her  champion  cow 
of  the  Guernsey  breed,  and  beats  Jacoba  Irene,  the  great  Jersev,  by  1.83  lbs.  of  fat. 


althou^rh  S.1H'  has  larger  teats  than 
the  latter.  Both  her  dam.  Scylla,  and 
her  granddani.  Alexia,  are  in  the  herd, 
h'.ili  lar-c,  .-trnnLT,  red  fawn  eo\v.>  of 
great  substance  and  good  lines,  and 
still  doing  good  work  at  the  pail  and 
churn.  They,  too.  .ire  of  the  de  L'Fp- 
inel  blood,  wlience  conies  the  great 
milk  and  butter  making  qualities. 
A    17  year  old   cow. 

Celeste  Roulette, 
is   a   grand   old   matron,   a   40-lb.   cow, 
-till    working    away,    and    across    the 
barn  is  a  grand-daughter  she  may  be 
proud  of.  Marion  of  the  Glen,  a  lovely 


last  July.  She  is  a  broken  color,  with 
a  very  nice  head,  clean  neck,  a  sharp 
wither,  straight  back,  good  loins,  hips 
and  rump.  She  has  a  slight  pelvic 
arch.  Her  ribs  are  beautifully  sprung, 
her  udder  of  excellent  shape,  and  she 
has  extra  long,  large  teats. 

A    remarkably    handsome,    straight- 
backed,  deep  young  bull  is 

Beau  Regal, 

a  son  of  Imp.  Mary  Rose  King,  sire 
of  many  A.  R.  daughters.  He  is  rich 
skinned,  has  a  fine  head  and  horns, 
and  shows  great  substance  and  nice 
finish. 
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The  Glen  Farm  herd  is  a  grand  one, 
and  should  be  better  known  to  lovers 
of  the  dairy  cow.  There  are  few 
handsomer  cattle  barns  in  the  coun- 
try than  those  which  hold  these 
Guernseys,  and  everything  in  and 
about  them  is  as  neat  as  care  can 
make  it.  Th^  walls  of  the  main  barn 
are  20  inches  in  thickness,  stone  out- 
side and  brick  inside,  with  15  win- 
dows, 2  single  doors,  the  upper  half 
of  each  being  glass,  and  a  large  dou- 
ble door  at  each  end  with  windows 
at  the  top. 

The  lighting  is  done  by  electricity 
and  the  ventilation  is  by  the  King 
system. 

The  peaked  roofs  are  covered  with 
shingles  made  of  asbestos,  which  give 
a  beautiful  finish  to  the  buildings. 

There  are  32  stalls  for  cattle  in  this 
main  barn,  with  hollow,  steel  pipe  fit- 
tings, and  the  "Cow-Comfort"  steel 
stanchion. 

Bulls  and  calving  cows  have  sepa- 
rate box  stalls  finished  in  hard  wood. 

The  feed  for  daily  use  is  kept  in 
a  small  feed  room  off  at  one  end  of 
the  barn,  where  are  6  feed  bins,  where 
the  grain  rations  are  mixed.  Here, 
too,  was  a  great  basket  of  cut  beet- 
roots, which  are  fed  in  conjunction 
with  the  grain  and  dried  beet  pulp. 
Here,  also,  is  the  milk  scale,  which 
showed  Missy  to  be  a  record-breaker. 

This  herd  and  farm,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  A.  C. 
Taylor,  of  New  York  City,  the  heavi- 
est stockholder  in  the  "Road  of  An- 
thracite." It  is  a  herd  not  bought, 
but  bred,  which  makes  the  records 
more  creditable  to  the  cows. 


SULTAN   OF  OAKLANDS  DEAD. 


The  celebrated  bull,  pictured  in  a 
former  issue  of  this  paper.  Sultan  of 
Oaklands,  owned  at  Penshurst  Farm, 
Narberth,  Pa.,  is  dead.  This  loss  was 
a  real  misfortune  for  the  herd,  as  he 
had  sired  some  very  promising  young 
things,  and  it  was  expected  to  use  him 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  young  son  of  his,  owned  by  Mr. 
H.  V.  Prentice,  of  Village  Farm,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  took  first  place  in  his 
class  at  Syracuse,  this  Autumn,  in  a 
hotly  contested  ring  of  bull  calves. 

Sultan  was  chosen  by  the  owner 
of  the  Penshurst  herd  while  on  a  visit 
to  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  imported 
to  head  his  great  string  of  cattle.  He 
was  of  a  great  strain  of  blood,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  left  so  close  to 
old  Agatha  of  Oaklands. 

DUAL  PURPOSE  CATTLE. 


No  farmer  expects  to  pick  raspber- 
ries and  roses  from  the  same  bush,  or 
cucumbers  and  carnations  from  the 
same   vine. 

It  is  quite  as  impossible  for  a  cow 
to  grow  beef  and  make  milk  in  the 
same   carcass. 

The  beef  cow  or  bull  is  built  for 
beef,  and  the  dairy  cow  or  bull,  for 
dairy  work,  the  cow  to  make  the  milk 
and  fat,  and  grow  the  dairy  calf,  and 
the  bull  to  perpetuate  the  dairy  type 
he   inherits. 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  Farm- 
er: "The  experienced  dairyman  never 
talks  dual  purpose.  He  knows  too 
well  that  there  is  no  money  for  him 
in  losing  $50  worth  of  milk  in  order 
to  raise  a  veal  calf  worth  less  money, 
or  to  raise  a  beef  to  two  years  old. 
No  dual  purpose  animal  has  ever  top- 
ped  the   beef  market   as  the   Polled 


Angus  breed  has  often  done,  and  no 
dual  purpose  animal  has  ever  pro- 
duced dairy  products  to  compare  with 
the  yield  of  the  Holstein  cows.  Hol- 
stein  steers  have  size  enough  and 
will  fatten  well,  but  they  will  not  sell 
for  high  priced  beeves,  because  of 
their  dairy  conformation,  and  not,  as 
one  writer  says,  because  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  their  meat,  but  because  they 
do  not  make  the  percentage  of  choice 
cuts  that  pure  beef  animals  do.  The 
two  characters  are  antagonistic  and 
can  not  be  combined  in  the  same  ani- 
mal so  that  it  will  make  the  best  of 
beef  and  the  best  and  most  profitable 
of  dairy  products,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
it  is  always  a  beef  man  who  rises  to 
talk  about  dual  purpose." 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 
NINE-CENT  MILK. 


Although  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  consumer  has  been  proph- 
esied for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
when  it  came  there  was  a  great  out- 
cry by  the  city  press.  The  dealers 
were  accused  of  greed,  watering  stock, 
paying  enormous  dividends,  being 
owned  by  "Standard  Oil,"  and  so  on 
at  length.  The  latest  report  has  it 
that  there  is  to  be  a  government  inves- 
tigation of  the  "Milk  Trust"  although 
how  the  government  can  investigate 
what  does  not  exist,  is  a  question. 

To  those  who  know  the  facts  of  the 
situation   it   is   plain   that  the   dealers 
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GLENANAAR  OF  THE  GLEN. 
A  two  Year  Old  that  Bids  Fair  to  Surpass  Dolly  Dimples  Record. 


COLD  WEATHER  CATTLE  CARE. 


A  wise  Maine  man  said  that  every 
time  the  cow  shivered,  she  shook 
money  out  of  her  owner's  pocket. 
This  is  the  weather  to  remember  that 
saying.  If  your  barn  has  cracks  in 
the  walls  or  under  the  doors  through 
which  the  cold  wind  can  whistle;  if 
you  drive  your  cows  out  to  drink 
water  on  which  the  ice  has  to  be 
broken;  if  you  leave  them  out  in  the 
barnyard  with  an  East  wind  blowing, 
and  find  them  huddled  in  a  comfort- 
less bunch  up  against  the  side  of  the 
barn;  do  not  be  surprised  if  your  milk 
pails  are  not  so  full  as  you  expect 
them  to  be. 

The  cow  must  keep  enough  animal 
heat  in  her  body  to  live,  even  if  it  is 
only  half-living.  That  heat  must  come 
frorn  her  food.  If  she  uses  an  extra 
portion  of  it  to  make  up  for  your  neg- 
lect to  provide  her  with  comfortable 
quarters,  you  will  get  less  milk;  for 
it's  as  true  as  the  Gospel  that  you 
cannot  get  out  of  a  cow  what  you  do 
not  put  into  her. 

Make  her  comfortable;  feed  her 
well;  do  not  give  her  icy  water  to 
drink  now — you  wouldn't  do  it  in  the 
summer  when  it  would  be  appreci- 
ated— and  you  will  see  the  difference 
in  her  milk  yield. 

A  well  cared  for  cow  is  a  living 
monument  of  reciprocity,  and  the  ad- 
vantage will  always  be  on  your  side. 


must  get  more  for  their  milk.  City 
milk  delivery  is  costly  in  every  phase, 
and  there  is  no  part  of  its  detail  that 
could  be  abandoned,  if  the  consumer 
would  have  the  sort  of  product  he 
now  receives. 

It  has  been  demanded  that  the  deal- 
ers economize.  Does  any  sane  person 
think  that  expenses  are  multiplied 
without  reason?  What  would  be  the 
object  of  a  milk  company  spending 
money  unnecessarily  in  the  delivery 
of  milk,  instead  of  adding  to  their 
own  profits  by  economy? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly 
a  business  with  so  narrow  a  margin  of 
profit  as  the  milk  business.  Its  large 
volume  is  one  reason  for  the  money 
made  in  it;  the  sale  of  cream,  cheese, 
buttermilk.  Koumyss.  butter,  etc.  add 
to  the  profit,  which  is  not  all  from 
8c  bottles  of  milk  by  any  means.  The 
company  that  clears  J^c  per  quart  for 
bottled  milk  is  doing  well. 

All  agree  that  the  farmer  does  not 
get  what  he  should.  The  railroads  get 
entirely  too  much  for  carrying  the 
milk,  and  have  lately  raised  their  rate, 
.which   the   farmer  pays. 

Now  that  the  price  per  quart  is  go, 
the  farmer  is  not  much  helped,  as  the 
raise  in  his  freight  charges  will  come 
out  of  any  additional  price  he  may  get. 

The  consumer  has  been  getting  a 
steadily  improved  milk  for  years,  at 
the  expense  of  everybody  concerned 
except  himself,  and  it  is  high  time  he 
paid  his  share.     The  price  should  be 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

IOC  a  quart,  and  then  the  farmer 
would  stand  a  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
part  of  the  increase. 

The  9c  price  has  not  caused  any 
appreciable  falling  off  of  trade  with 
the  large  companies,  and  it  is  likely 
to  hold  for  some  time. 

A.  G.  M. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  MILK  AND 
CREAM  ON  THE  FARM. 


Taking  care  of  milk  as  it  should 
be  done  is  an  art.  In  the  first  place, 
remember  that  milk  is  not  a  liquid 
like  water.  Water  is  slow  to  take 
odors  from  things  that  are  around  it. 
Milk  quickly  reaches  out  and  brings  in 
from  far  and  near  all  that  may  be 
there  in  the  way  of  bad  smells,  and 
rarely  lets  go  of  them.  Often  we 
think  that  by  running  milk  through  an 
aerator  we  can  rid  it  of  any  such 
offensive  odor.  But  if  we  ever  get 
rid  of  bad  tastes  and  smells  it  must 
be  before  they  ever  get  into  our  milk. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  see  how 
necessary  it  is  to  feed  only  such 
things  as  shall  give  to  the  milk  cows 
produce  the  very  sweetest  of  flavor. 
We  all  know  what  an  effect  it  has 
upon  milk  to  have  our  cows  eat  leeks 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  by  any 
means  to  get  hold  of  an  onion  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  Everything 
that  would  in  any  such  way  give  an 
unpleasant  odor  to  milk  must  be 
avoided. 
Don't  Leave  Milk  in  the  Stable. 
And  then,  how  few  of  us  realize 
the  danger  of  leaving  milk  in  the  sta- 
ble after  it  has  been  drawn!  Most 
farmers  are  quite  careless  in  this  re- 
spect. "My  stable  is  cleaned  out  every 
day  before  I  milk,"  they  say.  "I 
brush  my  cows  before  I  begin  milk- 
ing. Surely  I  do  not  need  to  be  lec- 
tured on  this  point." 

And  yet,  who  ever  saw  a  stable  in 
which  the  air  was  perfectly  pure? 
There  will  always  be  some  particles  of 
dust  floating  about  in  the  air.  These 
will  surely  make  their  way  into  milk 
pail  or  can  if  it  be  standing  in  the 
barn.  For  that  reason,  it  is  best  to 
get  up  the  moment  a  cow  is  finished 
and  take  the  milk  out  of  the  stable 
for  straining.  Every  possible  source 
of  infection  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  this  is  one  of  them. 

Again,  how  is  it  with  the  pails,  cans 
and  other  things  we  use  around  our 
dairies?  Are  they  kept  as  clean  as 
they  might  be?  Most  farmers  would 
feel  indignant  if  they  were  told  that 
they  are  careless  about  washing  milk 
things.  They  think  they  are  as  neat 
as  can  be.  and  are  not  patient  with 
the  one  who  tries  to  tell  them  how 
they  might  improve  their  ways.  At 
the  risk  of  incurring  displeasure  may 
we  not  say  after  all  that  we  all  might 
be  more  careful  than  we  are? 

First,  then,  no  rusty  pail,  pan  or 
can  should  ever  be  used  for  milk. 
We  cannot  get  such  a  utensil  really 
clean.  The  rusty  places  are  danger- 
ous places,  do  the  best  we  can.  So 
let's  get  new,  whole  cans  the  moment 
our  old  ones  show  signs  of  breaking 
way.  The  same  with  pails  and  pans. 
Washing  the  Cans  and  Pails. 
The  moment  hot  water  touches  milk 
it  curdles  it,  and  makes  it  hard  to  get 
off  the  side  of  the  can  or  pails.  But 
by  taking  cool  water  all  particles  mav 
be  rinsed  off,  and  if  this  be  followed 
by  scalding  hot  water  we  may  be  sure 
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NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


BUTTER  AWARD  TRIUMPH 

AS  USUAL 


$$$$$ 

The  great  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW  was  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  October  15-24,  and  in  keeping  with  the  invariable  result  since 
"ALPHA-DISC"  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS  went  into  use 
all  the  HIGHEST  BUTTER  and  CREAM  awards  went  to  DE  LAVAL 
users,  in  this  latest  representative  contest,  which  included  the  exhibits 
of  nearly  one  thousand  of  the  best  butter  and  cream  producers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  three  highest  awards  in  the  CREAMERY  BUTTER  class- 
all  to  DE  LAVAL  users — were  as  follows: 

A.  J.  ANDERSON,  Otisco,  Minn Score  97 

THOR.  MOE,  Winthrop,  Minn., •••.•...Score  96'/^ 

A.  L.  OESTRICH,  Watertown,  Wise, Score  96 

The  highest  award  on  DAIRY  BUTTER  was  to  P.  Daingaard, 
Camp  Point,  111.— Score  94^— a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The  highest  award  in  the  CERTIFIED  CREAM  contest  was  to  G. 
Van  B.  Roberts,  Highland,  N.  Y.— Score  9^— a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

The   highest   award   in  the   CREAMERY   PATRONS   contest  for 

hand  separator  cream  was  to  G.  B.  Fisher,  Viroqua,  Wis. — Score  93J4 

a  DE  LAVAL  user. 

Full  details  of  all  entries  and  scores  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  exhibits  scoring  90 
and  above  will  prove  to  have  been  DE  LAVAL  made,  as  heretofore. 

Incomplete  reports  have  been  received  of  highest  butter  awards  at 
the  various  STATE  FAIRS  this  year,  but  practically  all  of  them  have 
been  to  DE  LAV.\L  users,  including  particularly  New  York,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  separator  does  not  of  itself  insure  the 
making  of  the  best  butter,  but  the  superior  mechanical  and  sanitary 
bowl  construction  and  low  speed  of  the  DE  LAVAL  separator  indis- 
putably enable  the  production  of  better  cream  and  better  butter  under 
the  same  conditions  than  can  possibly  be  made  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  something  that  even  the  most  enterprising  and  resourceful 
of  those  who  seek  profit  through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  would-be 
competing  separators  never  attempt  to  explain  or  deny, — that  practically 
rtll  the  best  butter,  as  evidenced  by  the  highest  awards  in  all  represen- 
tative butter  contests,  is  and  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  made 
by  users  of  DE  LAVAL  cream  separators. 

Hence  the  great  advantage  to  every  DE  LAVAL  user  in  having 
the  separator  that  not  only  makes  the  MOST  but  the  BEST  cream  and 
butter,  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  machine  to  use  and  lasts  an  average  of 
twenty  years  against  from  two  to  five  years  in  the  case  of  all  others. 

A  DE  LAVAL  catalogue  helps  to  make  plain  the  reasons  for  DE 
LAV.^L  superiority  in  good  buttermaking  and  other  respects,  and  is 
to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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42  E.  Madiiion  Street 
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MONTRKAL 
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107  First  Street 
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of  getting  clean  things,  particularly  if 
we  turn  the  scalding  water  out  and 
rinse  with  cold. 

Sunshine  will  finish  the  good  job 
we  have  done;  and  for  that  reason, 
we  will  do  well  to  turn  our  tin  things 
all  up,  out  of  doors  where  the  light 
and  fresh  air  may  get  in  and  around 
them  every  day.  What  a  sweet,  inde- 
scribable smell  there  is  about  a  can 
thus  cleansed!  It  is  a  joy  to  the 
good  butter-maker,  for  then  she  knows 
her  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

If  milk  be  set  at  home  for  the  home 
dairy,  in  open  pans  as  some  do  even 
to-day,  the  room  should  be  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  smells 
of  the  household.  A  building  on  pur- 
pose for  this  is  a  splendid   thing. 

Cream,  taken  from  milk  either  with 
a  separator  or  by  the  old  fashioned 
way  of  setting,  never  can  safely  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  If  it  is.  no  one 
may  know  what  odors  it  may  not 
have  absorbed.  It  is  fine  to  have  a 
vessel  of  some  kind  so  closely  cov- 
ered that  it  will  be  practically  air 
tight.  Only  when  more  cream  is 
added  ought  this  vessel  to  be  opened 
before  churning  time.  Then  the  new 
cream  should  be  quickly  stirred  in 
with  the  other,  and  the  cover  tightlv 
replaced. 

Handling  with  the  Hands. 

One  thing  more.  Do  we  think  how- 
careless  we  are  about  touching  but- 
ter, cream  or  milk  with  bare  hands? 
'"Why,  I  always  wash  my  hands  be- 
fore I  do  anything  about  this  work, 
i  don  t  need  any  advice  on  that  point." 
And  yet,  because  milk,  cream  and 
butter  are  so  much  like  a  sponge  it 
IS  exceedingly  difficult  to  wash  the 
hands  so  clean  that  thcv  will  not,  by 
contact,  carry  something  we  do  not 
want,  to  the  finished  product  For 
that  reason,  be  chary  how  you  take 
•your  finger  to  run  around  the  edge 
of  the  can  or  pan  or  any  other  ves- 
sel upon  which  cream  has  risen  when 
you  wish  to  separate  the  cream  from 
the  milk.  Look  out  how  you  take 
your  hand  to  get  the  last  particles  of 
cream  from  the  pail  when  you  empty 
it  into  the  churn.  When  working  but- 
ter do  it  with  a  good,  wooden  ladle. 
\vhich  has  been  washed  as  clean  as 
the    mountain   dew. 

But  how  shall  we  do  these  things^ 
lake  a  knife  when  you  run  round  the 
edge  of  the  risen  cream.  After  you 
have  poured  all  the  cream  y<ni  can 
get  out  of  the  pail,  take  a  little  cold 
water  in  the  pail,  carefullv  rinse  it 
around  and  pour  the  whole  out  Usu- 
ally very  little  cream  will  remain 
after  that. 

Pure  Water. 

May  I  not  add  one  caution  more"^ 
Ihat  is  m  regard  to  the  water  used 
around  the  dairy  things.  We  cannot 
be  too  careful  here.  On  few  farms  is 
the  water  really  above  reproach  for 
the  important  work  of  making  butter 
Water  out  of  dug  wells  is  almost  uni- 
versally   liable    to    criticism. 

Is  that  from  your  well  perfectly 
pure.--  When  you  smell  of  it.  is  there 
no  unpleasant  odor?  Docs  it  taste 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean?  If  '  so 
you  are  wonderfully  blessed.  I  hope- 
there  will  come  a  day  when  every 
farmer  will  have  a  well  drilled  right 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  rock.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  be  really  sure  that 
we  have  pure  water.  Dug  w^ells  are 
almost  universally  unclean.  They  are 
little  more  than  reservoirs  for  water 


that  comes  in  from  doubtful  sources. 
Work  hard,  then,  to  have  pure  water 
for  all  dairy  work.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  making  of  strictly 
first-class   butter. 


DON'T    FORGET    THE 
OLEO  LAW. 


Iwery  man  who  owns  a  dairy  cow 
should  interest  himself  in  the  fight 
against  the  oleo  men,  who  will  do 
everything  possible  to  change  the 
exi.sting  law  which  taxes  oleo,  colored 
in  imitation  of  butter,  loc  a  pound. 

Dairy  farmers  forced  the  passage  of 
that  law  and  they  can,  if  they  will 
work  just  as  hard  now  as  they  did 
then,  keep  it  on  the  Statute  Books  of 
the  country. 

If  3'ou  do  not  know  how  your  Con- 
gressman stands  on  this  question,  it 
is  your  duty  to  your  business  to  find 
out,  and  let  him  know  that  you  want 
that  law  as  it  originally  stood,  with 
the  word  "ingredients"  back  in  it  and 
the   word   "knowingly"  taken  out. 

Get  all  your  voting  neighbors  to 
join  you.  and  insist  that  your  Con- 
gressman does  what  you  elected  him 
for— represent  you.  It's  going  to  be 
a  bitter  fight,  with  millions  of  money 
on  one  side  and  the  owners  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  those  interested  in  her 
product  on  the  other.  There  will  be 
trickery,  and  fraud,  and  bribery  to 
fight  against,  from  start  to  finish;  and 
if  they  win.  down  will  go  the  price  of 
your  cow's  butter,  which  will  have  to 
compete  in  the  market,  under  the  law, 
with   colored    oleo. 

Vou  will  be  cheated  and  the  con- 
sumer will  be  cheated  and  the  oleo 
men  will  make  millions  out  of  their 
miserable  imitation  of  nature's  won- 
derful gift  of  golden  butter  from  our 
faithful  bovine  friends,  the  dairy  cows. 


A  GOOD   REGULATION  FOR 
BOSTON. 


.After  May  T,  1910,  no  milk  or  cream 
can  be  sold  in  Boston,  Mass.,  by  a 
storekeeper,  unless  in  tightly  closed 
or  capped  bottles,  or  receptacles  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  In  restaurants  or  hotels, 
where  the  milk  or  cream  is  to  be  con- 
sumed at  once,  this  regulation  will  not 
apply. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  rule,  from 
a  sanitary  standpoint.  Milk,  when  sold 
from  the  cans  in  stores,  is  constantly 
subjected  to  contamination,  from  dust, 
bad  odors,  and  even  disease  germs. 

A  trip  through  the  sections  of  New 
York  City,  where  many  of  the  small 
shops  make  milk  one  of  their  lines  of 
merchandise,  convinced  me  that  the 
handling  it  receives  is  responsible  for 
much  sickness,  especially  among  in- 
fants. ^ 

Bottled  by  the  large  dealer,  under 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  tightly 
capped.  It  is  handed  to  the  consumer 
in  a  far  better  condition  than  could 
be  possible  in  any  other  way. 


GRADES. 


At  .Millwood  Farm,  Farminghani. 
Ma>>..  they  cross  Holstcins  and 
Guernseys  and  get  grades  making 
inilk  with  4,5  per  cent,  to  5.6  per  cent, 
fat.  The  cross  was  a  Guern>ey  bull 
on    llolstcin   females. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE    IN 
1910. 


"Afterward"  is  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton's  new  story,  which  is 
to  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Century.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
American  couple's  finding  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  home,  and  their  joy  there- 
in, reminding  the  reader,  perhaps,  of 
Kipling's  "An  Habitation  Enforced." 
But,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  strange  and 
uncanny  development  of  the  theme, 
marking  the  story  with  grim  tragedy, 
which  is  all  Mrs.  Wharton's  own  and 
altogether  different  from  anything  she 
has  done  hitherto. 


WORKING    WITH    THE    STATE 
EXPERIMENT    STATION. 

In  Ontario  there  are  5500  farmers 
who  work  with  the  Government 
Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  in 
experimental  work  of  all  sorts.  Just 
think  what  a  tremendous  extension 
of  the  work  tlii>  i--. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  part  of 
this  united  energy  is  given  to  working 
out  a  harder  wheat  for  that  part  of 
Canada. 


POULTRY. 


Barred  Plymouth  linckN,  Amertca'a 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Prlc« 
very  reasonable.  E.  G.  BRATTON. 
Ryde.   Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Good  honest  stock  ^gg* 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg  and 
Somerset.  600  fine  large  farm-raisad 
birds  for  sale  at   reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Light  Brah- 
ma cockerels  for  sale.  Write  me. 
HERMAN   SHOCKEY,   Sand   Patch.   Pa. 

MI§CE3LLANBOU9. 


HORSFS      8^o'"«   blind   Barry   Co.,   Iowa 
"""**^^ City,   la.,  can   cure. 

FOR  S.ALE~Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  'Laddie  Boy."  out  of 
bitches  bred  In  the  purple;  perfectly 
n)arked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-rai.sed  stock.  Priee.s  from  |10  up. 
FRANK   H.  TAYLOR,   Reedsville.  Pa. 

CATTLE. 


FOR  S.ILE — Pure-bred  Registered  Hol- 
stein    Bull    Calf.       Six      months    old. 
Two-thirds  white.   Finely  marked.  Low 
price    for    prompt    sale.  MADISON 

COOPHR.    101   Court.    Watertown.   N    y! 

PURK-BRBU    registered    HoIsteIn    bull 
calf,   sired   by   "Clothllde  Dekol    Dot'« 
Butter    Boy."       Dam.    "May    Inka    Clo- 
thilde.  Photograph.      pedigree      and 

pice  on  application.     MAn'8<»N  COOP- 
El?.    l"l     Cv  art.    Watertown     N.    Y. 


REGISTERED  Holsteln-Frleslan  Pulll 
.  ^ii  ages.  Prices  reasonable.  Apply 
toRG.   WILLIAMS.   Can  ten.   Pa. 


>I1L(  H    CiOATS. 


>III.CH  <»0.%T*i — Informati  »n  regarding 
tins  nio.st  pn.ntable  milk  producing  an- 
ima  .  Write  G.  H.  Wickersham,  1242 
.St.    l-ran<i.»j  avenue.    Wichita.   Kansas. 

SEND    lOe    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest,      race- horse    paper 
publi-shed.      P.   J.   WYAND.  Cumberland. 


Md 


TROTTING  M.IRE  for  sale— a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
.«^ln  to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND.    Cumberland,    Md. 


DKATII    T«   nRAVES 

Nowinn'c  "»•«'•. <'•»»* a 

llClflUli   0  DUtrmp^rtura 

(iiia'aDlo  d  or  Honvf  Hack. 

•y-^   tl.i-t  iirr  ran.at  donlprs,  »t 

I.I|irr><   Puirt.    IS  ^r."  N»l». 

TUE  AKW  n^.^  m:m(.uy  co, 


! 
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Page  Seven. 


OUR    HORSES 


WHY 


NOT      RAISE    GOOD 
HORSES? 


If  you  were  buying  a  wagon  and 
two  were  oflFered  you,  both  costing 
you  exactly  the  same  in  every  particu- 
lar, but  one  a  small,  ill-shaped,  poorly 
constructed,  unattractive  looking  thing, 
while  the  other  appealed  to  your  ex- 
perienced eye  at  once  as  everything 
yoii  would  expect  a  wagon  to  be, 
which   would    you   take? 

About  as  foolish  a  question  as  any- 
one could  ask.  "I  am  not  a  fool." 

Put  that  way  the  point  is  easily 
seen;  ju.-,t  as  evident  as  the  point  of  a 
tack  if  you  sat  on  it. 

And  yet  you  are  taking  the  little 
wagon  on  the  horse  breeding  question. 
Not  over  one  Eastern  farmer  out  of 
ten  looks  ahead  when  it  comes  to 
raising  a  colt.  All  the  nine  think 
about  is  getting  a  colt  at  all;  giving 
no  thought  to  the  kind  or  quality.  To 
them  a  horse  is  a  horse. 

And  just  as  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
Western  breeders  will  come  in  here 
and  sell  at  prices  that  we  envy,  but  so 
rarely  think  about  getting  for  our- 
selves. 

Figure  it  out  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. The  service  of  a  good  draught 
stallion  costs  more,  of  course,  than  a 
mongrel,  but  that  is  positively  the 
only  item  where  it  costs  more  to 
raise  a  first  class  colt  than  a  poor  one. 
Then  remember  the  selling  price. 
A  poor  horse  brings  what  you  can  get 
for  him.  There  is  no  standard  of 
value.  Even  a  fairly  good  sound  ani- 
mal must  generally  be  sold  at  a  price 
that  does  not  pay  for  his  raising. 

But  when  you  have  the  type  of 
horse  that  everyone  is  looking  for. 
granting  that  he  is  sound,  you  can 
command  your  price.  Then  it's  not  a 
question  so  much  of  what  you'll  take 
but  what  you  want. 

There  are  times  when  even  good 
horses  arc  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
low  in  price,  but  what  we  have  said  is 
true  as  a  general  rule,  and  it's  the  ave- 
rage  we   must  consider. 

Roughly  figuring  the  net  difference 
between  the  selling  price  of  the  horse 
raised  by  the  nine  farmers  and  that 
bred  by  the  one  in  ten  is  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  this 
represents  all  the  profit  there  is  in  it 
for  you. 

Then  why  waste  time  breeding 
mongrels  and  getting  no  financial 
help  from  them,  when  yon  might 
just  as  well  clean  up  good  money  on 
the  horse  end  of  your  establishment? 


FATTEN     YOUR    HORSES    FOR 
MARKET. 


If  horse  dealers  who  sell  horses  in 
the  big  markets  of  the  country  could 
send  a  message  of  advice  to  farmers 
who  have  one  or  more  horses  to  sell 
they  would  say  "F.ttten  those  horses." 

Farmers  would  do  well  to  heed  this 
advice.  The  warm  weather  is  over 
and  there  is  no  longer  a  demand  for 
thin,  "hot  weather"  horses  for  work 
purposes  in  the  cities.  Fatter  ones 
are  wanted.  Too  many  of  the  ship- 
ments of  good  draft  horses  are  thin. 

"I  would  Hke  to     buy     such     good 


quality  horses,"  said  a  big  Eastern 
buyer  at  an  auction  in  Chicago,  "but 
they  are  too  thin.  If  I  shipped  them 
1,500  miles  to  New  York  City,  start- 
ing them  out  as  thin  as  they  are  now, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  left  of 
them.  We  could  not  sell  them  in 
New  York  immediately,  and  feed  is 
too  high  that  far  east  in  comparison 
with  prices  here  to  warrant  my  ship- 
ping thin  horses.  I  can  not  bid  on 
them." 

As  colder  weather  advances  this  ar- 
gument against  the  thin  horse  be- 
comes stronger  and  stronger. 

Present  indications  point  to  a  good 
demand  from  the  East  for  draft  horses, 
but  it  wants  them  fat.  The  outlook 
for  Southern  horse  trade  is  not  so 
bright.  The  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try, as  far  as  supply  is  concerned,  are 
that  the  Southern  horses  are  pretty 
fat,  not  being  used  for  heavy  work. 
The  draft  horses  and  chunks  are  thin. 
Opposite  conditions  ought  to  prevail. 

"Farmers  are  getting  big  prices  for 
their  horses,"  said  one  shipper,  "but 
they  will  get  much  more  if  they  fatten 
their  surplus  equines.  It  will  pay 
them  well  and  promote  more  activity 
in  the  horse  trade  too." 


HORSE  FORGING. 


I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  a  horse  from  forging  and  pro- 
jecting his  tongue.  I  have  an  other- 
wise valuable  and  suitable  horse  which 
forges  so  badly  in  trotting  that  he  is 
wearing  away  the  face  of  the  hind 
hoof  half  way  to  the  coronet  (by,  I 
oresume,  kicking  it  with  the  cast-un 
of  tlie  fore-foot  toe),  and  he  p(.kc> 
his  tongue  two  inches  forward  (does 
not  hang  it  out)  when  bridled.  For 
the  forging  I  have  tried  the  measures 
in  shoeing  stated  in  the  hook  on  The 
Horse  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  .Animal 
Husbandry,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

New  Jersey.  H.  E.  T. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  only  way 
to  prevent  forging  is  by  adjustment 
of  the  shoes.  There  are  some  black- 
smiths who  are  adepts  at  this  work, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  shoe 
horses  know  practically  nothing  of 
the  science  of  their  work.  If  you 
could  find  a  smith  who  had  had  experi- 
ence in  shoeing  racers  and  trotters 
you  would  probably  be  able  to  get 
the  trouble  remedied.  As  to  the  ])ok- 
ing  out  of  the  tongue,  we  don't  know 
of  anything  you  could  do  to  stop  this. 
It  is  an  acquired  habit,  and  will  be 
difficult    if    not    impossible    to    stop — 

Selected. 


NEW   YORK    HORSE   SHOW. 


The  sensation  of  the  Show  this  year 
was  the  novel  competition  of  four  six- 
horse  teams  of  heavy  horses,  a  class 
never  before  seen  at  the  New  York 
Show. 

For  one  thing,  it  was  an  exhibition 
of  driving.  The  huge  draft  horses  cut 
double  figure  eights  and  tied  them- 
selves in  and  out  of  knots,  and  earned 
more  applause  than  any  other  single 
entry  at  the  Show. 

The    first    prize    went    to    the    six 


Clydesdales  owned  by  Nelson  Morris 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  second 
and  third  to  Armour  and  Swift,  with 
six  gray  Percherons  each,  respect- 
ively. 

With  over  1,500  entries,  and  with 
the  record  attendance,  the  New  York 
Horse  Show  of  1909  has  given  new 
life  to  the  horse  and  to  the  horse 
shows. 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  Presi- 
dent, speaking  of  the  Show,  said: 
"From  a  horseman's  standpoint,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  seen  a  better 
show,  anywhere.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  saddle  horses,  jumpers, 
and  harness  classes,  the  average  has 
been  much  higher  than  at  any  pre- 
vious show  I  have  attended  here  or 
abroad." 


CLYDESDALE       WINNER       AT 

CHICAGO      COMES      TO      NEW 

JERSEY. 


Garthy  Pride,  Champion  Clydesdale 
stallion  at  Toronto  Exhibition  and 
New  York  Horse  Show,  imported  in- 
to Canada  and  owned  by  Graham 
Bros.,  Claremont,  Ontario,  cleaned 
out  everything  of  the  breed  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show  this 
month. 

This  magnificent  animal  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  breed  ever  brought  to  America, 
and  while  we  are  sorry  for  our  Canad- 
ian breeders,  that  they  should  lose  the 
service  of  such  an  animal,  we  congra- 
tulate the  farmers  of  the  Fast  that  his 
new  home  is  to  be  in  New  Jersey. 

This  is  what  we  need,  a  systematic 
effort  to  improve  the  draft  horses  of 
the  East,  by  use  of  the  best  stallions 
that  money  and  patience  can  procure. 
It  is  just  such  methods  that  have  built 
up  the  splendid  herds  of  dairy  cattle 
of  which  we  have  been  writing  so 
much  during  the  last  few  months. 

Second  place  at  Chicago  was  won 
by  "Royal  Choice,"  a  Clydesdale  also 
owned  by  Graham  Bros.  He  will  be 
returned  to  Canada  for  a  while,  but 
is  booked  to  come  back  to  the  United 
States  after   filling  contracts. 

New  Jersej-  has  expended  $Jooo,o<i 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of 
draught  and  coach  stallions  to  be  used 
through  the  State.  This  State  also 
disqualifies  mongrel  stallions. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Wli.thrr  Cw,  StcHT,  null,  nr  M.>rse 

III     If.      trtlf.       |»,,,.-,      l>,.,.p.      ,„.      ^,y       |.j„,      ,,f 

liMl^  or  >hin.  soft.  hcdf.  n  li.rl.s^  ai.l 
in  nil  lir.Mif  lor  roiK'.riiir.com  m  u'  "Vfs, 
uii  I    ii.iki-  tlu'iii  ui>  w  \yfn  •*!>  .Mdeicd. 
!!  It  (Irst  tret  our  illii<trat«'i|  cirHloc 

.^    M,  ,„-,,.,.s,  shipillllir  tllu'VHfKl   Iristlll,-- 
||  ■  11.     \..>  Ri-e    tlu-  llUK-fSt  <u?*ti.tu  fur 
'.II  IS  .>f   larrp    wi  .1    and   aome«iie 
rt  II  II  4   "^klis*  III  the  w  .f'(j. 
I'l-iHii.t'  III  ik«-,<<  no  ill  r.Tcrirp  what- 

'V  T.  Ship  Ihi'coor  iiior.-  <■  .v  ,,r  h.M-s,. 
h  .|c»  t.r.-,t|n-r  fri  n  am  vki-..,  «,  i 
<  r.iHhv  imvs  tin-  fr.iL'ht  h  .1  fi  ««  v*.  W,. 
soil  r  iiMM.itsnnil  irl<ivo=..  do  lHxi,|..riuv 
an  I  iif.i  I  III  ni;ii  iiijj. 

The  Cros')y  Frisian  Far  Company. 
Bochesler,  N.  Y. 
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HOLD     ONTO     GOOD     BROOD 
SOWS. 


Not  a  few  sows  are  coming  to  mar- 
ket. Were  it  not  for  the  shortage  of 
swine  in  the  country  this  would  not 
cause  surprise,  as  it  is  the  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  free  liquidation  of 
same.  But  it  is  a  questionable  policy 
to  follow  now.  It  is  true  that  corn 
is  high  and  the  temptation  is  especial- 
ly great  to  market  brood  sows  be- 
cause of  the  lofty  market  price.  But 
what  about  the  next  pig  crop? 

Keep  all  good,  old,  brood  sows,  as 
well  as  thrifty,  young  ones.  They 
are  both  a  valuable  asset  on  the  farm. 
A  very  successful  raiser  and  feeder 
of  hogs  says  he  keeps  every  old  sow 
that  has  proved  a  prolific  breeder  and 
a  good  mother.  He  then  picks  out 
some  of  the  most  likely  young  ones 
and  has  them  coming  on  to  take  the 
place  of  any  others  which  may  be 
failures.  Give  brood  sows  good  care 
and  feed.  They  will  render  good  ac- 
count of  themselves. 

This  is  the  advice  of  one  of  Chi- 
cago's largest  commission  houses, 
but  of  course  we  ourselves,  know  its 
good. 

There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  hogs, 
and  we  can  sell  at  long  prices,  and  we 
would  make  a  good,  immediate  profit 
by    selling. 

But  how  about  the  future?  Where 
are  we  to  replace  our  brood  sows, 
what  will  they  cost,  and  how  long 
will  it  be  before  we  are  able  to  get  in- 
to the  selling  game  again? 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  prices  will  be  good  for  at  least 
two  years  to  come,  so  look  ahead  a 
little,  too.  Don't  sell  yourselves  out 
of  breeders. 

It's  always  safe  to  go  contrary  to 
the  majority  of  your  neighbors,  when 
breeding  hogs,  sowing  certain  grain 
crops,  or  planting  potatoes.  The  man 
who  has  the  goods  when  the  crop  is 
short  gets   the   price. 

So  don't  be  without  hogs  next  year. 

CURING  MEATS  ON  THE  FARM. 


My  bacon  is  good,  and  this  is  how 

1  make  it.  As  soon  as  the  meat  has 
cooled  I  cut  it  up  and  trim,  and  if  the 
weather  is  very  cold  salt  before  it  has 
time  to  freeze  or  become  cold 
throughout.  For  every  loo  lbs,  of 
meat  I  use  about  lo  lbs.  of  good 
coarse  salt,  2  lbs.  of  brown  sugar  and 

2  ozs.  of  saltpeter.  This  I  rub  in 
thoroughly  and  pack  the  meat  on  a 
bench,  or  in  a  box. 

It  will  not  require  all  of  the  salt 
the  first  time,  but  after  a  few  days 
more  should  be  used,  keeping  every 
piece  of  meat  covered  something  like 
half  an  inch  deep  in  salt  for  about 
three  weeks  if  the  weather  is  moder- 
ate; if  very  cold  it  should  remain  in 
salt  longer. 

I  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to 
amount  of  salt  to  use,  but  the  propor- 
tion given  of  sugar  and  saltpeter  is 
about  right. 

When  the  meat  has  taken  the  salt, 
I  dip  each  piece  into  boiling  water  for 
half  a  minute,  then  hang,  and  smoke 
with  hickory  or  chips  of  other  green 
hardwood  for  a  few  days  until  it  is 


a  rich  golden  brown.  Corn  cobs  will 
do  if  chips  are  not  at  hand,  but  I 
prefer   green    hickory   chips. 

When  smoked  dip  each  piece 
again  to  destroy  any  eggs  that  may 
have  been  deposited  as  well  as  to  sear 
the  surface  and  make  it  more  impervi- 
ous  to  insects. 

About  as  good  a  plan  for  storing 
as  I  have  ever  found  is  to  put  the 
meat  away  in  oats  or  hay,  wrapping 
each  piece  in  paper. 

Another  good  way  is  to  wrap  it  in 
paper,  then  sew  canvas  or  any  other 
cloth  over  it  and  paint  with  a  paste 
made  of  flour  and  yellow  ochre  to 
which  has  been  added  some  cayenne 
pepper  to  keep  mice  from  gnawing 
the  sacks.  The  sacks  may  be  hung 
in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Flour  sacks 
answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

If  these  precautions  are  taken  it 
will  never  be  necessary  to  use  any 
chemical  on  the  meat  to  keep  off  in- 
sects.— H.    F.    Grimstead. 


THE  FEED  WE  SIMPLY  MUST 
GROW. 


In  these  columns  we  have  been  con- 
stantly harping  on  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  growing  feeds  that  give  us  most 
economically  the  ingredients  that 
hogs  must  have  for  profitable  results. 
The  solution  is  alfalfa,  and  alfalfa  we 
must  grow. 

Now  we  are  going  to  give  you  a 
few  interesting  facts  from  the  pen  of 
John  M.  Jamison,  in  the  National 
Stockman  and  Farmer,  to  show  you 
that  we  are  far  from  being  alone  in 
advocating    alfalfa. 

Years  ago  no  attention  was  given 
to  this,  as  corn  was  considered  to  be 
about  all  a  pig  needed.  Then  farm- 
ers learned  that  middlings  made  ex- 
cellent slop,  and  that  pigs  fed  corn 
and  middlings  thrived  remarkably 
well  on  the  two.  When  the  college 
men  began  to  talk  about  the  value  of 
protein,  for  milk  production,  the 
dairymen  began  to  "get  busy"  in  its 
use,  with  the  result  that  they  can 
outbid  the  meat  producer  for  it.  Now 
the  farmer  is  up  against  the  fact  that 
he  must  work  for  nothing  when  us- 
ing middlings  for  pig  feed  or  else  get 
the  protein  from  some  other  source. 

We  have  found  out  that  a  pig  will 
eat  hay,  and  we  have  this  at  our 
command  to  compare  with  purchased 
concentrates.  By  a  study  of  the  feed- 
ing tables  we  have  secured  the  cost 
of  digestible  protein  per  pound  from 
the  several  sources  of  pig  feed.  Old 
process  linseed  meal  at  $35  per  ton, 
containing  29.3  per  cent,  protein, 
makes  the  protein  cost  5.9  cents  per 
pound.  Tankage  at  $42  per  ton,  31.7 
per  cent,  protein,  makes  the  cost  of 
the  protein  6.6  cents  per  pound.  Soy 
beans,  counting  60  pounds  per  bu., 
at  $2  per  bu.,  29.6  per  cent,  protein, 
makes  the  latter  cost  11  cents  per 
pound.  Alfalfa  at  $10  per  ton,  and 
protein  content  71  per  cent.,  makes 
protein    cost    4.5      cents      per    pound. 

Middlings  at  $27  per  ton,  and  12.8 
per  cent,  protein,  makes  the  latter 
cost  10.5  cents  per  pound.  With  me- 
dium red  clover  at  $8.50  per  ton  and 
the  protein  content  6.8  per  cent., 
we  have  the  cost  of  protein  6.2  cents 


per  pound.  Oats,  so  highly  praised 
for  pig  feed,  are  at  present  prices  sim- 
ply out  of  reach  for  that  purpose  un- 
less in  the  hands  of  some  farmer  who 
reasons  that  because  he  grew  them 
he  can  afford  to  use  them.  Their 
protein  content,  9.2  per  cent.,  makes 
it  cost  21  cents  per  pound.  We  sim- 
ply must  grow  more  protein  in  the 
form  of  alfalfa  and  clover. 


BEWARE  THE  FILTHY  SWILL 
BARREL. 


Where  refuse,  grease,  milk,  whey 
and  other  things  that  go  to  make  up 
swill  are  left  in  the  barrel  day  after 
day,  bacterial  growths  develop,  fer- 
mentation occurs,  and  chemical 
changes  take  place  which  often  more 
than  counteract  by  their  detrimental 
action  any  value  that  the  swill  might 
have.  Such  filthy  barrels  are  the 
most  natural  breeding  places  for  dis- 
ease germs.  Scours  is  often  caused 
by  such  uncleanliness,  A  breeder 
with  a  filthy  swill  barrel  need  not  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  Providence  if  his 
pigs  suddenly  sicken  and  die.  It  is 
his  own  willful  act  that  is  responsible. 

A  filthy  swill  barrel  is  not  alone 
unsightly,  but  dangerous.  It  should 
not  have  a  place  on  any  farm.  Boil- 
ing water  and  an  old  broom  applied 
once  a  week  will  do  much  toward 
keeping  it  sanitary,  and  to  an  extent 
presentable,  so  says  Secretary  Coburn 
in  his  great  book,  "Swine  in  America." 

Mr.  Coburn  also  says: 

Corn  Best  for  Finishing. 

Even  when  corn  is  high  the  rel- 
ative price  for  pork  frequently  makes 
it  the  cheapest  feed  for  finishing;  fif- 
ty-cent corn  is  not  expensive  feed  for 
six-cent  hogs.  Up  to  the  last  six 
weeks  of  feeding,  wheat,  rye  or  other 
cheaper  substitutes  may  be  used  with 


3IUDBNWOOD   STOCK   FARMS^^ 

Parmvrs  and 
Breeder*  I  now 
have  a  larre  ttook, 

frobably    the     bast 
ever  owned,  thor- 
oKi  ..    «w  -       ou«hbred      Poland- 

China  and  ChesterWhite  Plfs.  t  to  • 
mos.  old,  aows  bred  and  boars  raadjr 
for  service,  all  from  prisa  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle, 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R  Chickens. 
Farms   aad    Realdeace,   Grceawood,  Pa. 

Address  C.  H.   DILDIBTBp 
Route  No.  1,  Rekrsharv,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  -  CHINAS. 
BRRK8HIRE8  aad  CHBSTBR  WHITBS 

I  now  havs  a  larca 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  avar 
owned.  Cannot  tall 
you   all    here,   but  I 

_  ..    w      ^      ***^«      Boars       aad 

Sows,  all  breeds,  S  to  fl  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  brad  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Quemsey  CalTas 
and  Registered  Scotch  Collie  Pupplaa. 
Write  for  prices  and  free  olrcular. 
This  stock  must  go  and  will  bo  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeys.  Barred  and  Wblta  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Leghorns  and  Baasla  Doaa. 
P.   F.  HAMILTON,  CockraaTttIa,  ~ 


HOOS. 
FOR  SALE — Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Barrlea 
Boars  |1S  to  ISO.  40-Ib.  Pics  fi.  Also 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  clilak- 
ens.     WM.  HAR8HMAN.  Thnrmont  Md. 

FOR  8ALB — Soma  Una  Torkshira  PIm 
—no  better  stock  In  U.  ■.    Juat  la- 
ported--new   blood.    A.   A.    BRA  PUT. 
Frawsbtarj*  R  T. 
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HOG    CHOLERA  ^ 

B»o  Hog  Worm  is  the  Most  Dangerous  Foe  of  tHe  Hog 

It  also  prevents  and  cures  Hog  Cholera.     Any  practical  farmer  can  stop  the  worst  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
ever  came  with  it  and  restore  his  herd  to  thrift  in  a  few  days'  time      It  is  used  ^ndJnLr^^tl  Jul  ^li?I     u 
raisers  of  the  country.     Snoddy's  free  book  on  the  c^e  and  mTnagement  of  hogs    so  asto  kee^  tLem  tItSj! 
and  clear  of  cholera  or  worms,  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  by  return  i^ail,  if  you  S  y'our  name  In^d  fddTess  to^ 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  ALTON,  ILL 


grass,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  corn 
will  be  the  best  dependence  for  the 
close  of  the  fattening  period.  The 
prices  are  different  nowadays  and  here 
in  the  East,  but  the  idea  is  the  same. 

And  still  more  he  adds: 

The  Hog  the  Profit  Maker. 

No  animal  on  the  farm  is  better 
adapted  to  turning  good  feed  quickly 
into  marketable  meat  than  the  hog, 
and  none  can  better  repay,  from  a 
marketing  standpoint,  a  discriminat- 
ing system  of  feeding.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  as  to  first  costs,  for  the 
hog  is  by  nature  planned  to  utilize 
the  least  expensive  feeds,  and  will 
manufacture  into  toothsome  pork 
much  that  might  otherwise  be  reckon- 
ed of  little  value,  if  not  waste. 

In  any  phase  of  farm  economy  the 
hog  is  a  feature,  and  his  proper  feed- 
ing has  in  innumerable  instances  been 
the  factor  that  kept  a  farm's  profit 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 


PROFIT   FROM    HIGH-PRICED 
GRAIN. 


"A  subscriber  asks  if  it  pays  to  feed 
hogs  with  oats  and  corn  when  oats 
cost  45c  per  bushel  and  the  corn  6oc 
per  bushel. 

E.  P.  Snyder,  of  Huron  county,  C, 
writes  that  he  has  had  experience  in 
feeding  hogs  with  oats  at  53c  per 
bushel  and  corn  at  62c.  He  says  that 
in  feeding  15  hogs  and  weighing  them 
carefully  he  found  that  they  gained 
enough  in  two  weeks  to  make  a  pro- 
fit of  $4.50,  besides  paying  for  the 
feed  consumed.  Beside  this  the  value 
of  the  manure  should  be  considered." 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINES 
IN  1910. 


Mr.  Walter  Camp's  contributions 
on  American  sports  to  The  Century 
will  include,  in  early  issues,  a  discus- 
sion of  the  "Personality  of  Player  and 
Coach  in  Foot-ball,"  commenting  on 
the  individual  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gress and  interest  of  the  sport  of  a 
number  of  well-known  players  and  of 
the  most  noted  coaches,  and  also  a 
presentation  of  "An  All-Time  All- 
America  Team,"  made  up  from  the  an- 
nual lists  of  previous  years,  with  rea- 
sons for  each  man's  inclusion.  Later 
articles  will  treat  of  Winter  Golf, 
Track  Athletics,  Base-ball,  Rowing 
and    Tennis. 

Every  farm  home  should  take  one 
or  two  good  magazines,  and  of  course 


"The  Century"  is  one  of  the  old,  high- 
class  periodicals,  always  well  worth 
the  subscription  price. 


cwt.;  fat  carload  cattle,  $15  per  cwt; 
fat  carload  hogs,  $9  per  cwt.;  fat  car- 
load of  lambs,  $11  per  cwt. 


SCARCITY     OF     BEEF     CATTLE 
AND  HOGS. 


PLANT  TREES. 


Visitors  to  the  International  Expo- 
sition, at  Chicago,  almost  to  a  man, 
told  of  a  shortage  of  well-fatted  cat- 
tle, and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
number  of  swine  in  the  country. 

They  stated  that  the  big  supplies  of 
warmed-up  and  half-fat  cattle  that 
have  been  coming  to  market  during 
the  past  several  weeks  can  only  result 
in  an  even  greater  shortage  of  fat 
beeves  later  on  this  winter. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  number  of  cattle 
being  put  on  feed,  yet  the  majority 
was  that  operations  are  not  so  large 
as  last  year.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
high  price  of  corn  and  scarcity  of 
hogs  to  follow  the  cattle. 

From  what  could  be  gleaned  there 
is  promise  of  a  continued  scarcity  of 
choice  to  prime  fat  beeves,  although 
plain  and  medium  flesh  steers  will 
likely  be  in  fairly  good  numbers  for 
several  weeks  yet. 

All  were  agreed  that  the  crop  of 
hogs  is  the  smallest  in  years,  although 
health  of  the  swine  is  remarkably 
good. 

Everyone  interviewed  was  optimis- 
tic concerning  the  winter  and  spring 
trade  in  fat  stock,  and  believed  that 
marketing  corn  by  either  the  beef, 
pork  or  mutton  route  will  be  remu- 
nerative. 

Cattle  and  Hogs  Decrease. 
Receipts  last  week,  at  Chicago  to- 
taled 69,300  cattle,  109,900  hogs,  and 
108,600  sheep,  compared  with  76,900 
cattle,  140,600  hogs,  and  93»400  sheep 
the  previous  week,  and  59,400  cattle, 
198,500  hogs,  and  128,200  sheep  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

There  is  some  explanation  of  the 
high  prices  consumers  are  complain- 
ing about  in  these  figures.  Despite 
the  steady  increase  in  population,  and 
ability  to  buy  meats,  the  supply  is 
short,  and  will  be  shorter. 

We  can  see  the  time,  and  it's  not 
very  distant  either,  in  our  judgment, 
when  the  Eastern  States  will  be  sup- 
plied with  beef  from  South  America. 
Show  Stock  Sells  High. 
The  following  prices  were  paid  for 
the  grand  champion  fat  animals  of  the 
1909  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion:     Single    steer   animal,   $18   per 


The  National  Forest  Service  reports, 
in  part: 

"The  total  yearly  drain  upon  our 
forests,  not  counting  losses  from  fires, 
storms,  and  insects,  is  some  twenty 
billion  cubic  feet,"  says  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
assistant  forester  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  forest  statistics. 

"Our  present  forest  area  of  550  mil- 
lion acres  may  be  roughly  estimated 
to  consist  of  200  million  acres  of  ma- 
ture forests,  in  which  the  annual 
growth  is  balanced  by  death  and  de- 
cay; of  250  million  acres  partially  cut 
or  burned  over,  on  which,  with  rea- 
sonable care,  there  is  sufficient  young 
growth  to  produce  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  merchantable,  but  not  a  full 
crop  of  timber,  and  100  million  acres 
of  more  severely  cut  and  burned  over 
forests,  .on  which  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient young  growth  to  produce 
another  crop  of  much  value. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  annual 
growth  of  our  forests  under  these  con- 
ditions does  not  exceed  twelve  cubic 
feet  per  acre,  a  total  of  less  than  seven 
billion  cubic  feet.  That  is,  we  are 
cutting  our  forests  three  times  as  fast 
as  they  are  growing." 

These  figures  are  not  altogether 
new;  at  least,  substantially  such  fig- 
ures have  been  given  before,  but  they 
are  reproduced  here  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  impress  farmers  with  the  im- 
portance of  forest  tree  planting.  On 
myriads  of  farms  there  are  more  or 
less  acres  better  adapted  to  tree 
growth  than  to  culivation,  and  all 
such  acres  should  be  covered  with 
trees  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
Again,  there  are  acres  adapted  to 
tree  growing  from  which  more  clear 
profit  can  be  made  in  40  to  50  years 
than  in  growing  crops,  and  such  acres 
should  be  made  into  farm  wood  lots. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles,  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVRSTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Aflrt's  wanted.  Writ©  for  catalog. 
Box  »»  WoBtorrtllo,  Okto. 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


$800,000,000  WORTH   OF   POUL- 
TRY AND  EGGS. 


The  prices  which  have  ruled  on 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  years  are  such 
as  to  greatly  encourage  the  farmer  in 
increasing  his  poultry  holdings,  and 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
thereof. 

It  is  stated  that  the  forthcoming  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  AgricuUure 
will  place  the  value  of  the  poultry 
products  of  this  country  at  mori  than 
$800,000,000  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 
putting  it  on  a  par  with  the  great 
dairy  interests  of  America. 

The  best  dairymen  nowadays  arc 
keeping  track  of  the  amount  of  milk 
and  butter  fat  each  cow  produces  in 
a  year,  and  by  this  means  are  discard- 
ing the  unprofitable  cows  and  keep- 
ing those  that  leave  the  larger  balance 
on  the  right  s'de  ul  the  ledger. 

To  actually  know  hov/  many  eggs 
each  hen  on  the  farm  lays  would  be 
Ico  much  oi  a  task,  (specially  where 
the  hens  are  allowed  to  run  at  large, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  but  a  rea- 
sonablj'  accurate  idea  can  be  had  at 
little  expense,  and  this  the  farmer 
should  do,  getting  into  better  laying 
strains  as  fast  as  possible. 

For  general  farm  purprses  poultiy 
that  lays  well  and  quickly  comes  to 
a  good  size  for  marketing  is  to  be 
desired,  and  is  the  sort  of  poultry 
dealers  are  encouraging  in  their  ag- 
ricultural  campaigns. 


WONDERFUL  EGG  RECORDS  IN 
KANSAS. 


Poultry  keepers  in  the  state  of  Kan- 
sas are  doing  exceptionally  well,  and 
the  hens  are  rolling  mortgages  away 
from  the  farms  in  great  shape.  To- 
day the  poultry  business  has  reached 
such  a  state  that  the  vaunted  record 
of  Kansas  as  a  wheat  producer  prom- 
ises to  be  eclipsed  by  the  egg  record. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid 
to  egg  production,  in  consequence. 

Recently  a  statement  was  given  out 
that  a  certain  Plymouth  Rock  pullet 
laid  48  eggs  in  succession  without 
missing  a  day.  She  produced  174 
eggs  between  February  ist  and  Oc- 
tober 1st,  and  is  still  laying.  She  had 
a  companion  which  laid  181  eggs  in 
the  same  time,  and  still  keeps  it  up. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  270  eggs  a  year, 
or  three  eggs  every  four  days.  In 
this  same  pen  are  nine  other  hens  that 
in  the  last  eight  months,  have  put  in 
the  egg  basket  1499  eggs,  or  an  av- 
erage of  more  than  136  eggs  each. 

The  total  cost  of  their  feed,  at  the 
prevailing  high  prices,  was  $8.81,  ap- 
proximately 10  cents  a  month  for  each 
fowl.  The  eggs  brought  $26.56,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  over  the  cost  of  feed 
of  $17.75,  or  $1.61  a  hen  for  eight 
months. 

This  same  breeder  has  a  pen  of  19 
White  Leghorns,  and  while  the  indi- 
vidual record  was  not  as  high,  the 
average  was  higher,  being  152  egg.-) 
each.  The  value  of  the  eggs  was  $34. 
45,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  was  $14.75. 
or  a  little  more  than  9  cents  a  fowl 
per  month.  The  total  profit  over 
food  was  $34.75  or  $1.78  a  hen. 


KEEP  OUT  THE  DRAFTS. 


Drafts  work  havoc  in  the  flock,  and 
there  isn't  the  slightest  necessity  for 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  al- 
most any  old  thing  can  be  used  to  stop 
them  up. 

It's  a  mistake  to  put  too  much  mon- 
ey into  a  building.  Put  up  a  good, 
stout  frame,  and  make  liberal  use  of 
one  or  other  of  the  several  good  roof- 
ing papers  that  are  advertised — not 
simply  building  papers,  because  holes 
are  too  easily  poked  through  them, 
but  roofing  papers,  like  Ruberoid, 
which   is   thick  and   tough. 

Instead  of  expensive  sashes,  use 
frames  covered  with  muslin,  which 
will  keep  out  drafts  and  wind,  but  at 
the  same  time  admit  plenty  of  fresh, 
pure    air. 

Remember  it  isn't  cold  air  that  does 
the  damage  and  delays  the  laying,  but 
the  drafts.  Not  even  human  beings 
can  stand  drafts  for  long. 

One  little  pin  hole  will  admit 
enough  draft  to  freeze  the  elegant 
comb  of  your  prized  rooster,  and  of 
course  you  know  he  is  useless  to  you 
until  the  frozen  part  rots  off,  and  the 
comb  heals  up  again. 


Give  Mistress  Biddy,  too,  a  dry, 
draft-proof  house,  with  plenty  of 
roosting  and  scratching  room.  She 
needs,  too,  air  and  sunlight,  and  no 
lice  or  mites. 

Then  she  is  particular  enough  to 
like  a  clean,  comfortable  nest,  not  too 
publically  located,  for  she  is  a  retir- 
ing, modest  creature  unless  she  has 
acciuircd  the  habit  of  gardening  in  the 
spring  time. 


CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA. 


THE  PULLETS  SHOULD  BE 
LAYING. 

You  can't  make  steam  without  wa- 
ter, nor  eggs  without  what  the  hen 
must  have  to  make  them. 

If  she  is  running  free,  before  the 
snow  comes,  she  will  pick  up  a  large 
part  of  what  she  must  have.  But 
when  the  snow  does  come  j'ou  must 
play  the  part  of  Nature  to  her,  and 
see  that  she  has  a  proper  variety  of 
grains,  green  food,  bone,  meat,  char- 
coal, grit,  oyster  shells,  etc. 

And  have  a  care  not  to  feed  rancid 
meat  or  you'll  never  make  egg  custo- 
mers. 


You  haven't  anything  much  grown 
on  the  farm  that  your  hens  will  enjoy 
so  much  as  the  clover  and  alfalfa 
leaves  that  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
niow,  or  barn  floor,  when  you  throw 
it  di)wn  out  of  the  mow,  and  you 
know  it's  almost  a  wasted  product 
unless  thrown  to  the  poultry  or  hogs, 
as  there  is  too  much  dust  in  it  for 
the  horses,  and  cows  would  rather 
have   the   stalks   too. 

Keep  the  scratching  pen  well  filled 
with  these  leaves,  and  not  only  will 
you  have  to  feed  less  grain,  but  the 
egg  yield  will  increase  surprisingly. 

Sometimes,  by  way  of  change,  scald 
the  leaves  and  make  a  mash  by  add- 
ing meal  and  ground  oats,  with  a  lit- 
tle meat  meal,  green  bone  and  pinch 
of  salt  and  sprinkling  of  charcoal. 


POULTRY   CANNOT   EAT   ICE. 


Every  night  the  round  of  the  chick- 
en houses  ought  to  be  made,  and 
every  water  vessel  emptied,  so  that 
with  the  first  feed  in  the  morning,  they 
may  have  a  fresh  drink  of  well  warm- 
ed, clean  water. 

Ducks  need  dry,  though  not  warm, 
sleeping  quarters  to  prevent  rheuma- 
tism. 


THESE  SICKLY-  LOOKING  (HICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn  the  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feeding  a  lot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indiRestible  mixture  that  is  fermentinjr  in 
tneir  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eiirht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Puritan 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearinj?  chicks,  keeping 
thern  well  and  holding  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
fits  the  intenor  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


1'^ 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


has  A  dollphtfat 
compounded  of 


tasre  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  Itpc.nnse  It  la 
those  vory  ],;iro.  wliolesome  and  sweet  elo 
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niontsjhat  naturally  attract  jt.    Ynur  litilo 

' "   "       ■■        ■        •  iiiija  fly 

. ,.       uikF  bu.s\ ,  .,  ..c.   ,1^^,, 

on  it     ^.''Hio  of  tlio  [arnor,t  r.oultrv  plants 
rurltan  Chick  Food.    It   \m\\s  them. 


uiKS  lly  scraioniiijr; 
iKr  bu.sv,  wiien   fed 


"puff-h:UI.H"  will  inako  tii 
ttu'V  are  alwava  li.ipnv  a 
on  it     ■■  *     ■ 

It  Will  pay  you,  no  maftor  how  s^nv.M  vou.- 
flii.  K.  It  18  forcsicrht.  wisdom,  eeononiv  and 
pn. lit,  for  you  alway.s  to  kvcp  it  «>n  hand 
It's  trno  life  Insuraijce  for  vour  cl'.irl.'^  all 
otlK-r  ihini.^  bc-inff  o<iii"l.  \Ve  eunriMttee 
It  .s<).Tii>|  r. 'fund money  if  vou'renot-saiL-^flcl. 
>.o  fu.-pin»r  nbont  it.  eirhcr-vour  word  i" 
fnal  rnrltjin  Clilck  Focul'i.s  put  up  In 
5-lb.  boxes  for  2^.';  aS-b.  b;ie,s  $1.(K);  ."l-lb. 
ba.crs.  $1.7.-.:  lO-'-lb.  biips,  «!  33.  A.^k  vour  dealer 
m""  Vi  ♦"*  ''*'  ha<;nr  it  we'll  .supply  juu. 
U'lolilet  freo.    V  r-'e  now  for  It. 

P-ir.fo-.At^rricaii  Pou!tr7  Tnr'A  Wfg.  Co.. 
Bound  Brook  vew  Jersey 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

Talk  to  Your  Layers. 

A  pullet  that  is  wild  will  hardly 
ever  make  a  good  layer.  It  is  well 
for  the  poultryman  to  walk  frequently 
among  his  growing  birds  and  talk  to 
them.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  layers 
will  appreciate  an  effort  to  make 
friends  with  them.  They  will  show 
their  appreciation  in  a  practical  way 
— through  the  egg  basket. 

Cold  Air  But  No  Draft. 

Houses  that  are  warmest  are  not 
the  best  for  laying  hens.  An  air-tight 
house  is  most  unnatural  for  poultry, 
for  they  require  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Without  fresh  air  they  will  not  pro- 
duce eggs  in  any  quantity.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  be  kept  free 
from  cold  winds  and  storms.  They 
can  stand  considerable  cold,  but  they 
quickly   succumb   to  a  draft. 


WHAT  WILL  CURE  ROUP. 


We  have  answered  this  question  so 
many  times  that  we  thought  all  but 
new  subscribers  would  remember  that 
we  always  recommend  the  use 
of  Puritan   Remedy   No.  2. 

Now,  don't  get  the  idea  that  we 
recommend  the  Puritan  Remedies 
simply  because  the  Puritan  Company 
is  one  of  our  advertisers.  We  recom- 
mend these  remedies  because  we  have 
used  them  and  know  they  are  good. 
We  have  never  had,  a  roup  cure  that 
worked  so  well. 


CRUSHED    OYSTER   SHELLS 
FOR   HENS. 


?^^ 


People  who  raise  poultry  usually 
have  a  view  to  the  profit  it  brings. 
Where  the  best  results  are  obtained 
there  is  money  in  the  business.  Expe- 
rience gained  by  close  observation 
indicates  that  fowl,  especially  laying 
hens,  require  certain  foods,  and  par- 
ticularly lime,  to  make  them  lay  with 
any  regularity. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  have  been 
found  most  efficient  in  this  respect. 
They  contain  the  carbonate  of  lime 
in  its  natural  form,  which  supplies  the 
hen  with  the  required  amount  of  lime 
to  make  a  firm,  hard  shell  for  the 
eggs.  That  the  free  use  of  crushed 
oyster  shells  has  been  productive  of 
extraordinary  results  is  shown  by  the 
tests  made.  Such  a  test  made  with 
the  Crushed  Oyster  Shells  put  up  by 
Walter  Koppelman,  with  offices  in 
the  Keyser  Building,  Baltimore,  ought 
to  dispel  any  doubt  of  their  efficacy. 
Duration  of  test  22  days;  number  of 
eggs  33;  weight  of  eggs  1,489.6. 
grammes.  A  similar  test  of  22  days, 
where  sharp  grits  were  fed,  gave  six 
eggs,  weight  256.6  grammes.  Here  is 
aflForded  a  convincing  argument  in 
favor  of  Crushed  Oyster  Shells.  Their 
iise  insures  eggs  in  greater  numbet, 
heavier  in  weight,  and  with  firm,  tough 
shells  which  reduce  the  chance  of 
breakage    in    shipment. 

These  Crushed  Oyster  Shells  are 
scientifically  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  physical  condition  of 
poultry.  Their  use  in  every  poultry 
house  and  run  would  unquestionably 
bring  beneficial  and  profitable  results. 
A  postal  addressed  to  Walter  Kop- 
pelman, Keyser  building.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  will  supply  you  with  free  cata- 
logue. 


WHY  SINGLE  OUT  ONE  MAN? 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association,  Edward  T. 
DeGraft  (of  Amsterdam,  N.  ¥.,)  was 
expelled  from  membership  for  having 
borrowed  a  bird  for  show  purposes. 
When  the  charge  was  made  Mr.  Dc- 
GraflF  promptly  and  manfully  admit- 
ted that  he  had  done  so,  and  added 
that  the  unfairness  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing had  not  occurred  to  him  because 
it  was  so  generally  practiced. 

Every  member  of  the  Executive 
Board,  who  expelled  Mr.  DeGraflf, 
from  the  President  down,  knew  that 
the  charge  he  made  was  very  gener- 
ally true,  but  have  taken  no  steps  to 
investigate  it,  or  to  suppress  the  habit. 
If  they  did  the  membership  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  would  be  seriously  reduced, 
and  scores  of  its  members  would  be 
labeled  similarly  to  Mr.  DeGraflf,  as- 
suming there  were  enough  untainted 
members  of  the  Executive  Board  left 
to  form  a  quorum  to  sanction  such 
a  proceeding. 

Every  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  knows  of  cases  just  as  glaring 
as  that  of  Mr.  DeGraflf,  and  if  they 
expect  to  have  people  believe  they 
arc  actuated  by  honest  motives  and 
not  by  spite,  as  Mr.  DeGraflf  charges, 
they  will  get  busy  and  expel  the  other 
"rascals"  instead  of  whimpering  be- 
cause Mr.  DeGraflf  is  taking  vigorous 
measures  to  defend  his  personal  char- 
acter and  his  business. 


The   Mississippi   Leading  in   Poultry. 

The  bulk  of  the  poultry  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  found  on  the 
farms  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  West  is  now  rivaling,  if  not  sur- 
passing, the  Eastern  states  in  poultry 
production.  Some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  poultry  industry  on  the  West- 
ern farms  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  where  exclusive 
poultry  farms  are  practically  unknown, 
yet  the  value  of  poultry  and  eggs  has 
increased  over  $1,000,000  each  year 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  Missis- 
sippi valley  has  a  soil  and  climate 
which  are  exceptional  for  poultry  cul- 
ture even  when  the  poultry  is  allowed 
to  run  on  these  farms  half  neglected. 


Money    in    Poultry    for    Farmers. 

If  as  much  attention  were  paid  to 
poultry  raising  as  is  given  to  dairy- 
ing and  other  branches  of  farm  life 
the  farmers  of  the  whole  country 
would  be  very  much  better  oflf  finan- 
cially than   they  are  to-day. 


PROFIT  IN  TURKEYS. 

The  actual  cost  of  raising  a  turkey 
from  June  to  Christmas  is  but  small, 
;i  most  liberal  estimate  being  sixty  to 
seventy  cents,  while  at  present  prices 
they  are  worth  from  eighteen  to  twen- 
ty-seven cents  per  pound,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  go  a  few  cents  higher 
for  Christmas.  This  means  a  nice 
profit  if  one  only  has  enough  of  them, 
and  as  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
prices  will  be  maintained,  it  would  be 
wise  to  hold  over  this  year  a  sufficient 
stock  of  breeding  birds  from  whicli  to 
raise  a  good,  large  flock  next  summer. 

Buildings  are  not  necessary  for  tur- 
keys. They  seem  to  do  better  if  giv- 
en the  shelter  of  an  open  shed,  and 
in  no  case  should  they  be  permitted 
to  roost  in  a  close,  crowded  hen-house. 
An  open  shed,  strewn  with  straw,  to 
which  young  cattle  resort,  will  give 
them    place    to   scratch   and   hunt    for 
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waste  grain,  and  if  they  are  supplied 
with  a  daily  feed  of  grain  they  will  do 
very  well. 

During  the  winter  turkeys  suffer 
more  for  want  of  green  food  and  grit 
than  from  either  cold  or  hunger. 
Cabbages,  unsaleable  apples,  or  roots, 
will  supply  the  first  want,  and  a  box 
of  coarse,  sharp  gravel,  with  some 
small  coal  cinders,  covers  their  re- 
quirements for  digestive  purposes. 

OVERCROWDING  ON  ROOSTS 

Tvventy-tive  hens  uncrowded  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  twice  as  many  in 
crowded   quarters. 

Crowding  is  one  of  the  rocks  on 
which  so  many  young  poultry  men 
fail..  They  seem  to  get  an  idea  into 
their  head  that  each  additional  hen 
means  a  corresponding  increase  in 
eggs. 


EGGS     PRESERVED   IN   LIQUID 
PROHIBITED. 

The   suit   brought   by   the    Hypolite 
Egg   Company,   of   St.    Louis,   against 
U.    S.    Secretary   of   Agriculture    Wil 
son,  has  been  withdrawn. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  the  com- 
plainants not  only  claimed  thai  Sec- 
retary Wilson  had  not  authority  to 
p'-ohibit  the  sale  of  liquid  preserved 
eggs  in  interstate  commerce,  but  in 
extreme  terms  declared  the  pure  food 
law  unconstitutional  in  that  it  rele- 
gated police  powers  to  a  Federal  de- 
partment. 
Tremendous  Amount  Sold  in  Missouri 

According  to  the  statistics  just  pre- 
pared there  were  146,851,000  dozen  of 
eggs  marketed  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri during  1908,  and  they  sold  for 
$22,028,000.  Poultry,  live  and  dress- 
ed, sold  for  nearly  tho  satnc  as  the 
eggs,  $22,096,000,  and  represented  204,- 
166,464    pounds. 

In  the  last  nine  years  the  surplus 
ooultry  and  p.jultry  products  sold 
have  grown  from  $12,843,011  to  $44, 
124,000.  Reports  indicate  that  the  lat- 
ter amount  will  double  in  the  next 
three  vears. 


A  JUDGE  AFTER  EGG  TRUST. 

Judge  Locham,  of  Kansas  City,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  poultry  products 
in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma  are  in  the  control  of  a 
trust,  basing  his  belief  on  the  high 
prices  demanded  for  eggs,  and  the 
limited    number    coming   forward. 

He  has  requested  the  grand  jury  to 
make  an  investigation,  and  a  number 
of  dealers  connected  with  the  egg 
market  will  be  asked  to  tell  what  they 
know   about    ma'ket   manipulation. 

One  result  will  be  that  the  public 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
whether  or  not  the  hens  of  that  terri- 
tory have  been  derelict  in  their  duty. 


Crushed  Oyster 
SHELLS 


and  Make  Poultry  Pay 

Tests  show  where  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells  have  been  used — duration  of 
test  11  d.iys— number  of  eggs  33; 
weijrht  of  eep«!,  14><f>.6  pr:immes. 
Wlit-re  Sliarp  (Irits  were  fed— test 
22  d.iys— number  f  f  eggs  fi;  weight 

of  eg^s  ;.Vi7  <)  grammes.    This  is  con- 

vinring  .irsrumert  in  Invnr  c>f  C'nishtit  Ovster 
Shells.  Kviry  jtou'try  house  or  yard  should  nave 
iliem.  Thfv'll  n>.nl;e  hfiisl.iy  an  egg  a  diy,  with 
tiim,  hard  .'•heil,  less  li.itih'  to  break  inshinment. 
CruRhed  Oyntor  Shells  supply  Carbon.ite 
of  Lime  in  its  naiuial  fnrm.  making  them  supe- 
rior to  any  other  ronltry'lcicd. 

Ask  your  Fturckctiicr  for  them,  or  write  f  ir  Free 
nt  ilogue  to 
Walter   Koppelman,  Heyser  Boildlng,   Biltiinore,  Md. 
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FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


NOTHING   MUCH   TO   DO   DUR- 
ING DECEMBER. 


About  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
this  month  about  gardening  is  to  get 
out  the  hot  bed  sash,  replace  broken 
panes,  add  putty  where  it  is  needed, 
and  give  the  entire  frame  one  or  two 
coats  of  paint. 

Beat's  all,  you  know,  how  much 
longer  an  implement  of  any  kind,  or 
even  a  human  being  for  that  matter, 
will  last  with  reasonable  care.  Noth- 
ing likes  to  die,  not  even  a  hot  bed 
sash. 


ROOTS  WELL  COVERED. 

Be  sure  potatoes,  cabbage,  etc., 
stored  in  pits  are  well  covered  against 
the  heavy  frosts.  An  hour's  extra 
work  with  the  cart  and  shovel  fre- 
quently saves  the  winter's  supply,  and 
much  that  might  have  been  sold  at  a 
good  profit. 

COVER  THE  SPINACH. 

If  you  planted  spinach  this  fall  for 
early  spring  crop,  the  bed  should  be 
nicely  covered  with  straw  or  leaves 
to  prevent  frequent  freezing  and 
thawing. 

TURN  THE  MANURE. 

Manure  and  compost  heaps  should 
be  frequently  turned  so  that  fermen- 
tation will  be  thorough,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  fined  for  next  season's 
uses. 


CLEAN  THINGS  UP. 

If  the  snow  is  not  on  the  ground 
tidy  things  up  generally,  out  of  fence 
corners,  etc.  Remember  you  have 
lots  more  time  now  than  you'll  have 
in  the  spring,  when  everything  has 
to  be  done  on  the  jump. 

DONT  BURN  MUCH. 

We  are  not  very  much  in  favor  of 
burning  rubbish,  because  so  much  bet- 
ter results  can,  as  a  rule,  be  secured 
by  spreading  on  the  soil  and  turning 
under  with  the  plow. 

Of  course  weed  seed  is  dangerous 
stuff  to  experiment  with,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  can  be  thoroughly  rotted  if  rea- 
sonable care  is  taken. 


THINK  OVER  YOUR  MISTAKES. 

One  very  profitable  thing  for  the 
gardener  to  do  is  to  sit  down  one  of 
these  cold,  blustry  nights,  and  think 
over  his  past  season's  work,  to  see 
wherein,  if  at  all,  failure  was  made 
that  might  be  guarded  against  next 
season. 

Alway  keep  doing  a  little  experi- 
menting on  your  own  hook.  Nothing 
particularly  valuable  or  interesting 
may  come  of  it,  but  it's  a  fascination, 
and  recreation  for  the  mind  at  any 
rate. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  telling  orchardists  that  all  sorts 
of  fruit  trees  in  this  Eastern  part  of 
the  country  must  be  sprayed  for  San 
Jose  Scale.  They  know  it  only  too 
well,  and  a  good  spraying  machine  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  their  equip- 
ment as  a  plow. 

But  it's  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  farmers  still,  do  not,  or 


refuse  to  spray,  and  one  by  one,  slow- 
ly but  surely,  the  old  farms  of  the 
country  are  being  depleted  of  apple 
trees,  bearing  fruit  fit  to  sell. 

Some,  many,  farmers  realize  that 
the  old  trees  are  gone,  or,  on  their 
last  legs,  and  buy  and  set  out  a  few 
new  trees.  But  the  scale  is  flourish- 
ing on  the  old  ones  and  makes  short 
work  of  the  tender  young  ones. 

You  simply  must  spray  if  you  ex- 
pect to  grow  decent  apples  and 
peaches.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
taking  a  chance  with  the  scale;  it's  as 
sure   as   taxes. 

Nor  is  it  half  the  job  that  one  is 
apt  to  think.  We  advise  buying  a 
lime-sulphur  solution,  ready  made, 
and  recommend  Blanchard's  Lion 
Brand,  sold  everywhere,  because  we 
have  used  it.  You  can't  make  your 
spraying  material  at  home  without 
equipment  and  knowledge  of  chemi- 
cal effects  and  results,  and  it's  a  dirty 
job  at  best,  and  will  not  pay. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  pumps, 
the  kind  and  size  desirable,  for  you 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  spray- 
ing you  have  to  do. 

It  isn't  giving  your  neighbors,  who 


do  spray,  a  square  deal  to  persist  in 
not  spraying  when  the  fact  that  it's 
the  "only  way"  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished. Some  day,  we  believe,  it  will 
be  illegal  not  to  spray,  and  to  spray 
properly.  In  Massachusetts,  the  State 
or  local  tree  wardens  are  authorized 
to  rid  every  orchard  of  moths  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  who  refuses  to 
attend  to  it  himself. 


NOT  GROWING  ENOUGH 
APPLES. 

There  are  less  apples  raised  in  the 
United  States  to-day  than  there  were 
15  years  ago,  and  we  are  exporting 
more  of  them. 

In  1895  we  produced  60,000,000 
barrels,  and  in  1908,  23,0000,000  barrels 
of  apples.  In  1902  we  exported  2,800, 
000  bushels  of  apples;  in  1907,  7,800, 
000  bushels.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts 
for  high  apples  prices.  It  would  seem 
that  the  day  of  the  cheap  apple  had 
passed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  increase  in  planting  of  trees 
has  been  very  great,  so  that  some  day 
again  city  people  may  hope  to  get 
apples  at  least  as  cheaply  as  oranges. 


^VHYATABMERSHOUID 
OWN  AN  AUTO  BUGGY 

Practical — Economical^  Serviceable 

IT  Is  horse  and  conveyance  in  one.    There  is  no  trouble  about  har- 
nessing and  hitching  up,  no  unhitching,  no  watering  and  feeding, 
no  stopping  to  rest,  no  sii}  ing  or  '•  scaring  at  cars  "     You  do  not 
have  to  stop  the  plow  wlien  you  want  to  maiie  a  hurried  trip  to  town 
or  when  the  family  wishes  to  take  a  little  pleasure  jaunt. 

The  Auto  Buggy  is  easy  to  control.  Any  member  of  the  family 
who  can  drive  a  horse  can  operate  it  and  can  go  any  place  where  a 
horse  and  buggy  can  go. 

When  not  in  use  there  is  no  expense.    When  in  use  the  cost  of  oil 
and  gasoline  for  operating  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  keep  of  even 
one  horse.  The  JJ  Auto  Buggy  Is  the  vehicle  for  all  kinds  of  roads- 
hilly,  I  level,  muddy,  rouph.  It  has  a  powerful  mechanism    It 
at  any  rate   of   speed  one  will  want  to   travel,  up  to   20 
an  hour.  There  is  no  worry— you  enjoy  real  comfort  and  in- 
only  the  smallest  expense  for  taking  long  journeys  with  a 
bis:  party  through  the  country. 

See  our  local  acrent  about  an  Auto  Bueey 
for  yqur  use.  He  will  show  you  the  car 
and  supply  you  with  descriptive  cata- 
loirue  and  all  particulars,  or,  write 
us  for  further  information. 

INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO.  U.  «.  A. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  December. 

WHAT  PROP.  BAILEY  SAYS  OF 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW. 


Far  m  e  r  s  of 
to-day  respect 
the  opinions  and 
reco  m  m  e  n  da- 
tions  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  in- 
structors in  the 
Agri  c  ul  t  u  r  a  1 
Colleges  and  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. That  this  is  so  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  great  work  done 
by  leaders  in  this  line,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural College.  Prof.  Bailey  is  so 
widely  known  and  esteemed  by  farm- 
ers because  of  his  work  in  their  in- 
terests that  his  opinion  is  sure  to  be 
accepted  as  a  safe  and  conservative 
authority,  speaking  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Cutaway  Harrow 
Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  Prof.  Bailey 
gave  the  following  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  those  well-known  farm  im- 
plements, the  Cutaway  Tools.  "The 
Double  Action  Cutaway  Harrow  has 
been  satisfactory.  I  use  it  almost  con- 
tinuously on  our  hard,  clay  land  with 
good  results." 

To  such  words  of  approval  can  be 
added  those  of  thousands  of  others 
who  have  become  regular  users  of  the 
Cutaway  Tools.  Among  them  are 
many  other  well-known  names,  not  so 
well  known,  but  good,  substantial 
farmers,  who  are  awake  to  the  best 
methods  of  farming,  and  whose  ex- 
perience has  been  such  as  to  make 
them  enthusiastic  in  praising  Cutaway 
Tools. 

The  Double  Action  Cutaway  Har- 
row referred  to  by  Prof.  Bailey  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  farm  tools  ever 
invented.  We  reproduce  it  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration.  Being  dou- 
ble action  in  principle,  it  works  the 
earth  in  opposite  directions,  thus  leav- 
ing the  land  true  and  ready  for  plant- 
ing. It  takes  the  place  of  both  plow 
and  harrow. 

The  jointed  pole,  with  which  it  is 
equipped,  takes  all  the  load  from  the 
horses'  neck.  With  a  medium-weight 
team  of  horses  a  man  can  cut  28  to 
30  acres  of  land  a  day,  or  double  cut 
15  acres  in  one  day.  Full  description 
of  this  wonderful  tool,  together  with 
other  necessary  tools  for  farmers'  use, 
will  be  found  in  their  free  booklet. 
Ask  for  it  from  the  Cutaway  Harrow 
Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.,  mentioning 
this  paper. 

WANTFn  — SucceuM  MaKRxIne  wants 
"^*'*"*'  an  energretlc  and  responsi- 
ble man  or  woman  In  your  locality  to 
collect  for  renewals  and  solicit  new 
subscriptions  during:  full  or  spare  time. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Any  one  can 
■tart  among:  friends  and  acquaintances 
and  build  up  a  paying:  and  permanent 
business  without  capital.  Complete 
outfit  and  Instructions  free.  Address 
"VON."  Success  Mag:azine.  Room  103, 
Success  Mag:azine  Building:,  New  York 
City,    N.    Y. 
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Willi  less  effort,  tlian 
with  any  other.  CLARK'S  is  lii«  oi51y  Disk  Culti- 
vator tliat  completely  embodies  the  double  action 
principle.  It  will  do  the  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  yon  several  times  as  much, 
and  do  it  more  thorouKlily,  becnnse  it  has  4  eaiigs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre— 
siiitable  for  2  light  horses.  Equipped  with  Extension 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  when  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY     HARROW    COMPANY, 
H0«    Main  St.,   HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   lOOVe   CROPS  u   ft  THB 

With  this  tool  more  diflferent  kinds  ^ftiUliU^     ••cutawav  .r 

of  work  can  be  done,  — ^noMzr  w«i«w«t. 


PURITAN   POULTRY 
REMEDIES 
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You  can  cure  your  sick  birds 
of  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Bowel 
Complaint,  Diarrhea,  Roup. 
Indiifestion,  and  the  many 
other  ailments  common  a- 
monsr  fowls,  by  the 
prompt  use  of 
er  remedies, 
often  entirely  unnec- 
essary to  resort  to  the 
ax  as  a  means  of 
cbeckinsT  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseas- 
es. A  timely  use  of 
the  right  remedy  will  in  many 
cases  cure  and  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble.  Puritan  Poultry 
Remedies  cost  only  50  cents 
per  vial,  and  are  iruaranteed 


to  produce  results  or  /otir 
money  will  be  refunded.  These 
remedies  are  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  are  of  demonstrated 
value,  and  work  wonders  with 
sick  birds.  It 
will  pay  you  to 
'keep  them  on 
hand  ready  for 
emergencies. 
Cholera  and 
other  Intestinal 
Complaints  can  not 
l>e  taken  in  hand  too 
promptly,  and  it  is  well  to  be 
prepared  for  them  at  all  times. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Agents  wanted.  Wnte  for 
descriptive  circular  sent  free. 


Puritan  American  Poultry  Food  Mf^^  Co.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J 


MANURE  ALFALFA  FIELD. 


A  light  top-dressing  of  manure  any 
time  during  the  winter,  helps  to  con- 
serve moisture  as  well  as  to  give  the 
growing  plants  some  nitrogenous  food. 
Applying  a  top-dressing  of  stable  ma- 
niire  at  least  every  second  or  third 
winter  is  certain  to  prove  profitable. 
If  it  contains  coarse  straw  or  other 
litter,  this  should  be  raked  and  hauled 
off  later,  but  before  the  alfalfa  grows 
too  high,  especially  if  the  hay  is  in- 
tended for  the  city  market. 

Many  successful  growers  in  Kansas, 
who  claim  to  cut  from  five  to  seven 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre  in  a  sea- 
son, apply  a  top-dressing  of  manure 
every  winter.  The  highest  yields  re- 
ported from  eastern  states  are  where 
this  practice  is  followed.  Some  ex- 
periment station  men  believe  that 
where  this  is  not  done  the  crop  will, 
after  eight  or  ten  years,  tend  to  im- 
poverish the  land  instead  of  further 
improving  it. 


LARGER  WHEAT  YIELD  AFTER 
ALFALFA. 

A  western  farmer  reports  that  a 
field  of  wheat  after  alfalfa  averaged 
forty  bushels  per  acre,  while  an  ad- 
joining field  of  equal  original  fertility 
averaged  but  fifteen  bushels. 

These  results  have  been  duplicated 
in  innumerable  instances  where  alfalfa 
fields  have  been  plowed  and  planted 
to  other  crops.  A  Colorado  man  who 
farms  looo  acres,  with  200  acres  of  it 
in  alfalfa,  says  he  cannot  afford  not 
to  plow  up  his  alfalfa  after  he  has  had 
from  it  four  years'  crops;  that  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  general 
farm  fertility  and  obtain  big  crops  of 
corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  In  the  po- 
tato districts  of  Colorado  alfalfa  is 
used  systematically  as  a  rotation  to 
maintain  the  yield  and  quality  of 
their  potatoes. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 
IN  1910. 


A  novel  feature  of  The  Century 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  a  se- 
ries of  essays  on  "Gardens  of  the 
Heart"  by  Miss  Hildegarde  Haw- 
thorne— gardens  not  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional landscapists,  but  created  by 
the  taste  and  intelligence  of  their  own- 
ers, generally  women.  One  of  the 
gardens  to  be  described  has  long  been 
in  the  writer's  family. 


FIRST  ENGLISH  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 
(From  the  Westminster  Gazette.) 
Flower  lovers  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  a  flower  from  the  first 
chrysanthemum  ever  grown  in  Eng- 
land may  still  be  seen  in  the  herb- 
arium at  the  British  Museum.  The 
plant,  one  of  the  small  yellow  flow- 
ered variety,  was  introduced  into  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens  in  1764  by 
the  famous  floriculturist,  Philip  Mil- 
ler, who  himself  preserved  the  speci- 
men now  in  the  museum.  The  new 
flower,  however,  failed  to  "catch  on." 
After  Miller's  death  its  culture  was 
neglected,  and  it  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  it  has  attained  its  present 
enormous  popularity. 


it 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  by  tieorgle  Mlddlcton  Fish 


er 


CHRISTMAS. 


What  shall  we  do  for  the  blinded  eyes 

Straining  their  gaze  afar, 
Seeing  no  promise  of  dawn  arise. 

Searching  in  vain   for  the  star? 

Dear  God,  so  far  in  the  lifted  heavens, 

So  low  in  the  dust  they  lie, 
To   whom   no   glimpse   of  the   day  is 
given, 
"No  star  in  their  midnight  sky. 

The  burdened  and  weary,  the  sick  and 
faint. 
Who  moan  out  their  despair 
Till  the  still  air  pulses  with  their  com- 
plaint, 
And  the  pang  of  unheeded  prayer. 

Sweet  choir  of  God  at  the  Christmas 
tide 
Sing  out  your  song  an^ain. 
Is    the    Christ    child    born?      Has    he 
come  to  abide? 
Does  it  mean  "good  will  to  men?" 

Shine  out,  O  star,  on  their  darkened 
way 
Whose  eyes  with  tears  are  dim; 
The  Christ  child  livcth  somewhere  to- 
day, 
Make  clear  the  road  to  him. 

— Mary    Low   Dickinson. 

CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 


The  Christmas  feast  is  rarely  con- 
sidered complete  unless  turkey  is 
served,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and 
although  the  delectable,  old-time 
chicken  pie.  and  a  roast  sirloin  of  beef 
frequently  accompany  this  festive  bird 
in  many  households,  there  arc  numer- 
ous other  meat  dishes  equally  deli- 
cious, and  occasionally  much  to  be 
preferred  on  the  score  of  novelty. 

Chicken  a  la  Marechal.  — When 
chicken  is  to  be  served,  a  most  deli- 
cious way  is  the  dish  called  supreme 
of  chicken  a  la  Marechal.  To  prepare 
this,  cut  two  chickens  into  nice  joints, 
and  blanch  them  in  luke  warm  water, 
to  which  a  pinch  of  salt  has  been  add- 
ed, for  ten  minutes.  Then  drain,  wipe 
dry,  dust  with  salt  and  paprika,  dip 
each  piece  in  flour,  and  fry  to  a  light 
brown    in    plenty    of    butter. 

Take  one  quart  each  of  milk  and 
soup  stock,  and  put  in  a  stew  pan  with 
one  thinly  sliced  onion,  one  carrot  cut 
small,  a  blade  of  mace,  seasoning,  and 
a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Boil  together 
for  half  an  hour,  thicken  with  a  little 
flour,  and  strain  through  a  tine  hair 
sieve. 

Place  the  joints  of  the  chicken  in 
the  sauce,  add  one  tin  of  mushrooms, 
and  let  simmer  gently  for  forty  min- 
utes  longer. 

In  another  stewpan  put  one  can  of 
French  peas,  salt  and  paprika  to  taste, 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  and  a  pinch 
of  grated  nutmeg.  Let  them  stew 
gently  for  ten  minutes. 

W'hen  the  chicken  is  done,  make  a 
border  around  a  heated  platter  with 
hot  whipped  potatoes,  place  the  chick- 
en and  mushrooms  in  the  center,  and 
the  peas  around  the  potato  border. 

This  dish  is  quite  a  dinner  by  itself, 
and  the  varied  flavors  mingle  most 
delectably. 


Roast  Ducks  make  another  very 
pleasing  change.  Prepare  them  for 
roasting  in  the  usual  manner,  and  till 
with  a  stuffing  made  as  follows:  One 
pint  of  stale  breadcrumbs,  one  pint  of 
mashed  potatoes,  one  well-beaten  egg. 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  fnie- 
ly  minced  onions,  ana  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  finely  minced  celery.  Season  to 
taste,  and  add  enough  sweet  milk  to 
make  very  slightly  moist.  Stuff  the 
(lucks  lightly  but  do  not  pack,  and  sew 
up  the  openings  with  coarse  thread. 

Roast  in  a  hot  oven,  basting  fre- 
quently with  the  drippings  in  the  pan, 
or  with  a  little  melted  butter  if  the 
ducks    are    not    fat. 

Serve  with  currant  jelly,  apple 
sauce,  green  peas,  and  fried  hominy. 

Currant  Jelly  Sauce  is  also  very  nice 
with  roast  duck.  To  make  it,  melt 
one  cupful  of  currant  jelly  in  a  double 
boiler  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
water,  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  sweet 
butter.  Orange  salad  also  combines 
delightfully    with    this    bird. 

Roast  Goose. — If  roast  goose  is 
preferred  select  a  bird  under  six 
months  old,  prepare  for  roasting  care- 
fully, and  stuflf  with  the  following 
mixture:  One  pint  of  bread-crumbs, 
one  cupful  of  finely  chopped  tart  ap- 
ple, two  onions  finely  minced,  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  and  salt,  sage,  and 
pepper  to  taste.  (\\c  prefer  potato 
dressing.)  Roast  in  a  hot  oven  and 
baste  frequently. 
—Ed.) 

Sweet  potatoes  are  very  nice  baked 
with  roast  goose.  Wash  and  peel 
them.  If  very  large  cut  in  halves,  and 
lay  them  around  the  goose  in  the  pan. 
Put  them  in  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  before  the  bird  is  done,  allow- 
ing more  or  less  time  according  to 
their  size.  Serve  around  the  goose  on 
same  platter. 

Stuffed  Rabbit  is  a  dainty  by  no 
means  as  highly  appreciated  as  its 
line-flavored,  tender  meat  merits.  It 
should  be  very  carefully  prepared  for 
roasting  and  stuffed  with  a  dressing 
made  as  for  turkey  or  chicken,  sea- 
soning quite  highly  with  sage  and  pep- 
per. Allow  one  minced  onion  to  each 
pint  of  bread-crumbs.  Add  melted 
butter  to  make  it  slightly  moist,  and 
one  or  two  egg  yolks  to  hold  the 
dressing  together.  Fill  the  rabbit 
lightly  and  sew  together  with  a  few 
long  stitches. 

Brown  in  a  very  hot  oven  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  moderate  the  heat 
and  bake  more  slowly  until  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  tender  and  well  cooked. 
Serve  with  creamed  celery,  cranberry 
or  currant  jelly,  and  mashed  potatoes. 

The  left-over  meat  of  rabbit  makes 
very  nice  croquettes,  or  if  cut  in  slices 
and  spread  with  bread  stuffing,  highly 
seasoned  and  made  slightly  moist  with 
tornato  catsup,  it  makes  delicious 
"olives."  Roll  up  each  slice  as  it  is 
spread,  and  tie  or  fasten  with  a  little 
skewer.  Spread  melted  butter  over 
them,  and  bake  in  a  shallow  pan  in 
which  has  been  poured  a  cup  of  hot 
water  and  a  half  cup  of  melted  butter. 
Baste  frequently  until  well  browned. 
Serve  on  a  bed  of  hot  mashed  pota- 
toes or  mashed  turnips. 

Oyster     Stuffing     for     Turkey. — If 


turkey  is  to  be  served  an  oyster  stuf- 
hng  is  most  delicious.  Cook  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  finely  minced  onion  in 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  until  very 
lightly  browned,  add  one  pint  of  tine 
stale  bread-crumbs,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  melted  butter,  one  pint  of  oys- 
ters drained  from  their  liquor,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  the  tur- 
key with  oyster  sauce  made  as  fol- 
lows: Cook  one  Targe  onion  sliced 
thin  in  two  tablespoons  of  butter  for 
ten  minutes.  Add  one  cup  of  water 
in  which  the  neck  and  giblets  have 
been  cooked  for  half  an  hour.  Rub 
through  a  sieve.  Melt  two  table- 
spoons of  butter,  add  three  and  a  half 
tablespoons  of  flour,  the  strained 
onion,  and  liquor  drained  from  one 
pint  of  parboiled  oysters.  Add  cream 
to  make  of  the  proper,consistency,  sea- 
son with  salt  and  paprika,  and  add  the 
parboiled   oysters. 


DELICIOUS  CHRISTMAS  CAKES 


Vienna  Chocolate  Cake.— Cream  five 
and  a  half  ounces  of  butter,  add  grad- 
ually five  and  a  half  ounces  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs 
beaten  until  thick,  five  and  a  half 
ounces  of  melted  chocolate,  five  and  a 
half  ounces  of  flour  mixed  and  sifted 
with  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der, and  the  stiffly  whipped  whites  of 
five    eggs. 

Bake  in  small  tins.  When  done 
cover  with  apricot  marmalade,  then 
with  chocolate  frosting  made  as  fol- 
lows:   P>oil   one  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 


Ladies  Wanted 


— TO  PL'U- 
CHASE  their 
g  r  o  c  e  r  i  es, 
soaps,  etc..  by  our  Factory-to-Famllv 
plan.  Wo  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money  and  in  addition  tlie  same  value 
in  premiums.  We  are  al.so  making  a 
SPECIAL  OFFER  of  FIVE  EXTRA 
CERTIFICATES  to  Secretaries  of  Clubs- 
of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave,, 
Syracue,  N.  y. 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  Tubful! 

Tl''s  Js  the  grrandcst  Washer  the 
world  ha.s  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  In 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
fin:shes  a  tiibful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial  ^ 

Don't  send  money.      , 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.    Let 
uspay  the  frcijilit.    See 
the  wonders  it  p>crfornis. 
Thousands  being-  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  tcliinsr 
how  it  saves  work 

and  worry  Sold  on  little  paymenT^.  Writs  for 
fasclnatinfir  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  to  1900  Washer  Co., 
473  Henry  St.,  Blngrhamton.  N.  Y.  if  you 
hve  m  (.'anada.  address  Canadian  19U0  Washer 
Co.,  355  Yontre  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
?1S\^*^*J  IIOI  SES:  We  maiutnin  branohes  Rt 
A  »f"n'''T'iv.  >«w  \ork  City:  and  1113  ilutboiih 
Avo..  Unwkl.vn;  nn.l  in  idi  principal  cities.  We  nU- 
ninkfj  ?..iipin«>nt8from  <nir  warehouses  in  Kanaaa  Cit\ 
•a.i  I  raiicifico  uml  ScattJe, 
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half  cupful  of  water  and  a  few  grains 
of  cream  of  tartar  until  the  syrup  will 
thread.  Pour  gradually  on  to  three 
squares  of  melted  chocolate.  When 
cool  enoui,di  to  spread  flavor  with  va- 
nilla. 

Black  Chocloate  or  Devil's  Cake.— 

Half  a  cupful  of  grated  chocolate,  one 
gill  of  milk,  and  a  half  cupful  of 
brown  sugar.  Roil  these  together  un- 
til as  thick  as  cream,  and  let  cool. 
Cream  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  add 
one  cupful  brown  sugar,  two  beaten 
eggs,  two-thirds  cupful  of  milk,  and 
one  teasprjonful  of  vanilla.  Mi.x  well 
together;  beat  in  the  boiled  chocolate 
mixture,  and  add  two  cupfuls  of  flour 
sifted  thoroughly  with  one  heaping 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Bake  in  layers,  and  when  cool  put 
together  with  boiled  frosting.  For  this 
put  two  sc|uarc-.s  of  chocolate,  one 
eupful  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a 
cupful  of  water  in  a  saucepan  and 
cook  (Ml  the  back  of  the  range  until 
a  soft  ball  is  formed.  Set  the  sauce- 
pan in  cold  water  to  stop  boiling,  and 
beat  until  creamy.  Then  spread  over 
the  cake. 

Delicious  Fruit  Cake.— One  pound 
of  light  brown  sugar,  ten  ounces  of 
Initter,  eight  Qiryr^^.  broken  into  the 
butter  and  sugar,  after  they  have  been 
creamed  together;  f.iK  tablespoonful 
of  r-isfwater.  one  teaspoonful  extract 
bitter  aluKjnds.  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder  sifted  in  one  pound  of 
flour,  two  pounds  of  stoned  and  flour- 
ed raisins,  and  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  .and  nut- 
meg. Pour  into  a  i)an  until  half  the 
(luamity  re<|uired  is  in.  then  sprinkle 
over  the  b.itter  very  thin  strips  of  cit- 
ron, cut  small,  and  dredged  with  flour, 
put  in  another  l.iyer  of  the  batter,  and 
repeat:  linish  with  a  layer  of  the  cake 
baiter,  and  b.ike  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  done. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    TREE  WITH 
HOME-MADE  DECORATIONS. 


By  all  means  have  .i  tree  for  the 
children,  there  is  nothing  they  will 
enjoy  more. 

It  need  he  very  little  expense  an<l 
if  you  let  the  children  help  it  will  not 
only  add  to  their  enjoyment  but  con- 
siderably lessen   the   work  for  you. 

.-\  tt^ee  that  I  once  had  the  decorat- 
ing <d.  ;ind  which  wa^  pronounced  .i 
decitled  success  by  all  who  ^aw  it.  had 
as  its  chief  decorations  colored  paper 
chains,  string  of  pop-corn  and  color- 
ed paper  dolls.  \nu  ha\e  no  ide.a 
how  i)retty  the  latter  looked  in  the 
branches.     The   cand}-   .and    nuts   were 

Paint  Wlthottt  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Cnta 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent. 


A  Frej  Trial  Package  ia  Mailed  to  Every- 
ooe  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  HIce,  a  prominent  niaoufacturer  of 
Adams.  N.  Y.,  has  dlscovtred  a  process  of 
inaklui;  a  now  kitid  of  paint  without  tht>  use 
of  oil.  HhohIIsU  t'owdrpalut.  It  comes  In  the 
form  of  :i  dry  powder  iunf  all  that  is  re(|ulred  Is 
cold  water  lo  makH  a  pulut  weather  proof,  flre 
proof  iind  as  diiraMo  >is  oil  paint  It  adheres  to 
any  siirfac*'.  wood,  st«ine  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oilpalut  aud  coets  about  oue-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rlre.  IManuf'r  .  47  North 
St.,  .Adams.  N.  Y..  jind  h«  will  send  von  a  free 
trial  paclcaire,  also  color  cnr<i  ,ind  full  Informa- 
llim  showing  you  how  yuu  t  .m  'uvo  a  good  nianj 
^ol!a. ...    Write  to-day. 


in   pink  tarleton   bags. 

To  Make  Paper  Chains. 

Cut  slips  of  any  colored  paper,  red 
is  the  prettiest,  with  the  green,  about 
three  inches  long  and  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide,  glue  to  form  a  ring.  Make 
several,  then  link  two  together  with  a 
third  slip.  The  chain  grows  very 
fast.  The  pretty  colored  wrapping 
paper  that  is  so  plentiful  these  days 
does  very  well.  Gold  or  silver  chains 
are  lovely. 

Strings  of  nuts,  raisins  and  can- 
berries  are  pretty.  Peanuts  or  pieces 
of  candy  can  be  wrapped  in  fringed 
squares  of  gay  tissue  papers  and  tied 
with  gilt  cord  by  looping  the  cord 
around  them  with  one  knot.  These 
look   pretty. 

Cornucopias  of  Popcorn, 

oranges,  rosy-cheeked  apples,  fancy 
shaped  cookies,  popcorn  balls,  etc., 
can  all  be  utilized.  Popcorn  balls  are 
(|uite  easy  to  make. 

To  Make  Pop-corn  Balls. 

Put  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  water  on  to  boil.  I,et 
boil  without  stirring  until  it  "threads" 
when  pour  over  the  popcorn.  .\s  soon 
as  cool  enough  to  handle  form  into 
balls. 

Tiny  Stockings 

of  tarleton  filled  with  peppermint 
tlrops  are  cute  for  the  babies.  Large 
rosettes  made  of  tarleton  with  a  fig- 
ure v>asted  on  the  side  of  each,  and 
hung  by  tinsel  cord  or  baby  ribbon 
are  pretty. 

Tf  you  want  an  extra  tine  tree,  get 
se\eral  sheets  of  glazed  and  tissue 
pnprr  in  <lifFerent  colors,  a  ball 
of  tinsel  cord,  a  bottle  of  gilding  and 
some  colored  t.irleton.  Give  the  tree 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  white  cotton 
pulled  into  Hakes  and  sprinkle  with 
gilt    powder. 

A  pretty  idea  is  to  gild  Kngli  =  h 
walnut  shells,  enclose  a  prettv  Christ- 
tnas  sentiment  lettered  in  gold;  insert 
a  tinsel  cord  loop  to  hang  by  and  glue 
together. 

Crescent  Stars  and  Hearts 

may   be   cut   from   colored   cardboard. 
Or  the  white  tnay  be     covered     with 
srlazed  paper  or  gilderl.     Gilded  wish- 
bones are  pretty  on   the  tree,  but   the 
wish-bone    d«>llies      are      cut<r.       The 
heatis  are  ma<lc  of  peanut  shells.  Some 
niav   be   dressed   as   old   tnen   and   wo- 
men, fathers  as  infants.      Ralls  may  be 
made    fr<  tn    trihied    empty    v%ZiX    shells. 
Paste   .a   tittsel   cord   or  baby   ribbon  to 
each,  or  run  the  cord  through  holes  in 
c-.tch  t  11(1       If  you  want  to  delight  the 
little    girls    try      egir      shell      cratlles. 
Make   a    h»i!e   in   one   side   of  egg  and 
»'nil>t\    the    ciiiitents;    break    the    shell 
I  iff    a>    evrnly    as    possible    long    wa>-> 
of    the    egg.    p.iste    gilt    paper    .around 
the    ci\}zc    and    .a    tinsel    cord    or    baby 
ribbon    to    hang    it    by.      Place    a    tiny 
doll  in   lotig  baby  dress  on  a  tiny  pil- 
low  in   the  cr.adle   and   the   little   own- 
er   will    be   delighted. 

Most  f.iscinatiiig  "'ring  aromu!  ro- 
-ies'"  of  dollies  can  be  cut  from  the 
tissue  p.aper.  These  can  be  left  in 
rin^-<  i>T  tlie  rings  broken  and  stretch- 
eil  from  brancii  to  branch. 


A     SUNDAY     SCHOOL     ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 


The  programme  for  an  evening 
Christmas  entertainment  may  open 
by  curtains  being  drawn  aside  reveal- 
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ing  a  large,  evergreen  bell,  with  a 
bunch  of  white  flowers  for  a  tongue. 
The  foundation  for  the  bell  can  be 
readily  made  pi  pasteboard.  The  bell 
may  be  suspended  by  a  rope  covered 
with  evergreens,  or  wrapped  with  gilt 
or  silver  paper.  Ribbons  attached  to 
the  bell  should  be  pulled  with  ryth- 
ritic  precision  by  children,  keeping 
time  as  they  sing  in  concert  some  old 
time  Christmas  songs  as,  "Ring  the 
Bells  of  Heaven,"  or  Christmas  Bells." 

A  bell  behind  the  scenes  should  be 
rung  in  exact  unison  with  the  mea- 
sure of  the  song,  that  the  appearance 
of  ringing  of  the  evergreen  bell  may 
be  carried  out. 

If  the  little  ones  are  well  drilled, 
the  song  with  the  bell  accompaniment, 
and  the  graceful  bell  and  ribbon  drill 
will  prove  very  effective. 

As  children  grow  impatient  in  long 
w'aiting  for  the  real  treat  of  the  eve- 
ning— the  time-honored  tree — it  is  ill- 
advised  to  have  a  long  introductory 
programme,  although,  if  desired,  a 
single  Christmas  recitation  may  foil- 
low  the  bell  drill. 

The  curtain  for  the  above  drill 
should  not  be  drawn  fully  aside. 

Two  trees  from  which  the  branches 
towards  the  center  of  the  stage  have 
been  cut  away,  should  be  moved  to- 
gether from  behind  the  side  curtains. 
The>e  companif)n  trees  should  of 
course  be  mounted  on  strong,  but  not 
bulky  platforms  to  which  castors  are 
attached. 

If  it  can  be  arranged  so  that  the 
bell  may  hang  prettily  suspended  over 
the  top  of  the  united  tree,  the  effect 
will  be  most  attractive,  but  if  the 
height  of  the  tree  or  too  low  ceiling 
prevent,  the  tree  may  be  rolled  in 
front  of  the  bell  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion of  its  removal. 

If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  some- 
thing other  than  the  tree  as  a  medium 
for  distribution  of  presents,  a  chimne^- 
and  fire-phice  may  be  built  of  boxes 
of  paste-board  in  which  the  gifts  are 
placed.  These  should  be  covered  with 
lirick-colored  paper,  unless  of  the 
proper  shade  when  purchased.  The 
labels  should  be  placed  toward  the 
back. 

If  desired  a  tireboard  may  be  re- 
moved and  Santa  himself  may  come 
from  the  fireplace.  .\  pretty  novelty 
W(  uld  be  to  have  all  the  gifts  in  his 
p.ick  wraj>ped  in  cotton  and  dusted 
with  powdered  i-ingla«.--.  to  simulate 
snowb.alls. 

Unifrrm  boxes  fiT  the  fireplace  and 
chimney  m.iy  he  >ecnred  at  a  trifling 
expense  fnun  a  wholesale  box  fac- 
tory, or  if  more  convenient,  through  a 
local   confectioner. 


Boys!  Girls!  Columbia  Bicycle  Free! 

Ore.atf.st  offer  out.  Got  your  friend? 
to  .suhsrribe  to  our  m.aprazlne  and  we 
will  make  vou  a  pre.sent  of  a  $40.00 
rolumliia  RUyclp — the  best  made.  Ask 
for  particulars,  free  outfit,  and  circular 
tPlllnp  "TIow  to  start."  .Address.  "The 
Bicycle  Man."  29-.11  East  22nd  Street. 
Now   York   Citv.   N.    Y. 


I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Earth 

Ariii  I  can  provf   it.      Horty-Ave    years  »go    I 

cuiiiiiirncei.1  srllini;  scalps  to  the  user  letting 

hiui  h.i%'ea  tree  trial  .inil  never  asking  a  cent 

,  in  return  until  he  had  tound  that  my  scale 

«as  exattl)   as  represented.       1   have   pat- 

,  fnted  the  only  reliable     PlTLE-SS  Stock 

S<;alk.  complete  with   steel  frame,   com- 

r>ound  t>eam  anil  l>eam  t>ox  without  extrm 

charge,  sold  at  a  lair  price.      My    scale    Is 

not  clieapest.  but  BEST.     I  will  send   yo» 

lull  information,   a  scale   on   approval    of 

i^  !^H,k,  "Kf.isims  for  Owrninjf  a  Sc.ile"  if  you 

aaOress    "Ht>t<%  tic  p»y.  Tie  Fpel^U" 

108  C   St.,     BiNGHA.MTON.  N.   Y. 
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A    Ch 


ristmas    Story 


"Let  me  see!  Today  is — yes,  it  is 
the  tenth.  Just  two  weeks  from  to- 
morrow is  Christmas!" 

Miss  Betty  Dane,  spinster,  stood  be- 
fore a  calendar  which  hung  on  her  sit- 
ting room  wall.  She  was  a  plump  lit- 
tle woman,  upon  whose  face  a  faded 
pink  flush  still  lingered.  Her  brown 
eyes  were  shy,  and  the  brown  hair 
rolled  back  from  her  brow  was  thread- 
ed with  silver. 

"Christmas!"  she  repeated,  as  she 
went  back  to  her  rocking  chair,  "I 
suppose  a  Christian  woman  ought  not 
to  say  such  a  thing,  but  I  dread  the 
day,"  and  Miss  Betty  wiped  her  eyes. 

"I  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  I  am," 
she  went  on,  rocking  to  and  fro,  "but 
it's  dreadful  never  to  have  a  Christmas 
like  folks  who  have  a  family.  Now 
I'm  not  repining  because  I'm  an  old 
maid,  for  I  never  saw  a  man  I'd  think 
of,  not  for  years  anyway,"  the  dull 
pink  in  her  cheeks  burned  to  crimson. 
"I  haven't  a  relative  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  I  am  so  shy  and 
bashful  that  I  never  get  close  to  peo- 
ple. Sometimes  I  envy  people,  wom- 
en I  mean,  who  get  the  pretty  dainty 
gifts  that  love  prompts." 

She  sat  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
then  resumed  her  half-articulate  mur- 
mur. 

"If  I  was  poor — I  mean  needy,  for 
I  am  not  rich — the  church  would  send 
me  a  basket  every  Christmas  morning. 
Well,  I'm  thankful  that  I  don't  need 
that,  and  I  always  give  something 
to  help  fill  the  baskets  as  well  as 
money  for  the  Sunday-school  Christ- 
mas tree.  Mrs.  Deacon  Green  will 
send  me  a  rnince  pie.  She  has  done 
it  every  Christmas  for  ten  years,  and 
I  always  send  her  a  plate  of  my  crul- 
lers. I  will  send  ^Irs.  Carpenter  a 
chicken  and  a  few  other  things;  she 
will  return  an  elaborate  note  of  thanks, 
every  line  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter.  There's  niece  Tillie.  She 
never  fails  to  send  me  the  new  baby's 
picture.  On  the  rare  years  when 
there  is  no  new  baby  she  sends  me  a 
card.  Such  things  are  all  well  enough, 
but  they  don't  mean — " 

Miss  Betty  stopped,  rose,  and  walk- 
ed aimlessly  into  the  adjoining  dining- 
room.  After  a  few  moments  she  re- 
turned to  her  former  position.  A  de- 
termined look  was  upon  her  face. 

"I'll  do  it.  Why  shouldn't  I?  The 
day  after  tomorrow  I'll  go  to  the  city, 
and  I  will  buy  dainty  little  things, 
such  presents  as  a  woman  ought  to 
have  at  Christmas.  I  will  pretend 
to  myself  that  they  mean  the  love  I 
am  so  slow  learning  to  live  without." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
following  Miss  Dane  left  the  village 
on  the  nine  o'clock  train.  She  did 
not  return  until  four. 

As  she  walked  briskly  homeward 
from  the  depot,  her  arms  filled  with 
packages,  she  was  overtaken  by  Mrs. 
Hall. 

"Why,  lands  sakes,  Miss  Betty! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  as  you've  been 
to  the  city,  do  you?  I  didn't  know  as 
you  was  calculatin'  on  goin'.  " 

"Well,  I  have  been  there."  Miss 
Dane  answered  a  little  defiantly. 

"What'd  you  go  for?  You've  got  a 
new  hat  already,  and  your  cloak  was 
new  last  winter." 


"I  went  to  do  some  shopping." 

"Land  sakes!  What'd  you  buy?" 

Miss  Betty  threw  back  her  head, 
her  brown  eyes  staring  straight  ahead 
of   her. 

"I  bought  Christmas  gifts.  Good 
by,  Mrs.  Hall,"  and  turning  a  corner 
the  half-frightened  spinster  hurried 
down  a  street  that  led  directly  to  her 
own   door. 

Mrs.  Hall  looked  after  the  plump 
little  figure,  baffled  curiosity  depicted 
on  her  face. 

"Miss  Betty  is  altogether  too  close 
mouthed.  It  hain't  becomin'  to  a  wo- 
man as  lives  alone." 

Miss  Dane  soon  reached  her  own 
home.  It  was  fast  growing  drak,  and 
as  she  entered  the  sitting-room  the 
gleam  of  the  coal  stove  seemed  like 
a  welcome. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  back,  but  I  am  not 
sorry  I  went,"  she  thought  as  she 
carefully  laid  her  parcels  on  the  bed. 
"It  is  going  to  be  a  cold  night.  I'll 
start  the  fires  in  the  dining-room  and 
■kitchen  before  I  put  these  things 
away." 

A  little  later  she  stood  by  the 
dresser,  the  shades  lowered,  and  her 
purchases  set  out  before  her.  After 
her  usual  fashion  Miss  Betty  com- 
muned with  herself. 

"You  were  foolish,  Betty  Dane,  to 
pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  china 
cup  and  saucer  when  you  have  more 
th.nn  two  dozen  of  them  now.  But 
it  is  a  beauty,"  touching  the  fragile 
poreclain  witli  a  caressing  finger,  "and 
there's  nothing  nicer  to  give  to  a  wo- 
man than  china.  There  are  two  hand- 
kerchiefs. They  are  the  sheerest,  soft- 
est linen,  and  the  embroidery  is  beau- 
tiful. I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  book. 
The  girl  at  the  store  said  'The  Blue 
Flower'  was  one  of  the  best  selling 
books  of  the  season.  But  I  did  some- 
tbitig  worse  than  buying  these  things." 

Miss  Betty  paused.  Her  eyes  spar- 
kled and  she  trembled  with  excite- 
ment. 

"You  ordered  two  dozen  red  carna- 
tions sent  up  to  yourself  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Yes,  you  did.  Betty  Dane. 
Well.  T  suppose  you  had  a  right  to, 
onlv  it's  ton  hnd  there  is  no  one  else." 

With  a  sifirh  she  commenced  her 
preparations  for  supper.  The  momen- 
tary depression  passed  as  her  mind 
dwelt  upon  her  day's  outing.  When 
she  sat  down  to  her  supper  Miss  Bet- 
ty was  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

The  table  was  spread  with  snowy 
linen,  glistening  silver,  and  pretty 
china.  There  was  a  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned silver  teapot  of  fragrant  hyson, 
brea<l.  a  pat  of  yellow  butter,  creamed 
potatoes,  thin  slices  of  pink  ham,  a 
dish  of  blackberry  jam,  and  a  plate 
of  rich  dark  fruit  cake. 

The  windows  of  the  dining  room  fac- 
ed the  side  street.  In  her  abstraction 
Miss  Betty  had  forgotten  to  lower  the 
shades.  She  glanced  that  way  ner- 
vously when  the  door  bell  rang. 

When  she  opened  the  hall  door  the 
light  from  the  lamp  in  her  hand  fell 
upon  a  fair  girlish  face  framed  round 
with  sunny  hair.  Miss  Betty  recog- 
nized her  caller  as  one  of  the  teachers 
from  the  village  school. 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Nesbit.  Will 
you   walk  in?" 


Florence  Nesbit  followed  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  to  the  sitting-room. 
As  soon  as  she  was  within  the  room 
the  girl  began  speaking. 

"O,  Miss  Dane,  my  errand  is  a 
strange  one!  You  know  I  am  a  stran- 
ger here,  and  I  have  been  so  home- 
sick! I  haven't  any  home — my  mother 
went  away  from  me  a  year  ago.  I 
looked  in  your  window  as  I  walked 
by.  You  looked  so  cozy  and  home- 
like, I  just  came  in  to  ask  if  you  would 
board  me." 

"Board  you!  Why  I  never  thought 
of  taking  boarders.  What  put  it  into 
your  head?' 

Florence's  lips  quivered.  "Just  be- 
cause you  were  alone,  like  myself.  I 
wouldn't  be  any  trouble  and— O  Miss 
Dane,  I  could  be  so  happy  here  with 
you?" 

"Where  do  you  board?' 

"With  Mrs.  Elmer.  There  is  to  be 
a  vacation  of  two  weeks  at  the  holi- 
days, and  I  must  stay  there." 

Miss  Dane  recalled  what  she  knew 
of  Mrs.  Elmer's  housekeeping  and 
shuddered. 

"Your  poor  child!  Of  course  you 
can  come  here.  There  is  the  other 
bed-room  down  stairs,  always  warm, 
and  the  place  opposite  me  at  the  table. 
Why,  Miss  Nesbit,  I  believe  they  have 
been   waiting  for  you." 

Florence  threw  both  arms  round  the 
other's  neck.  "-I  can't  thank  you; 
there  are  no  words  to  tell  you  what 
it  means  to  me.  I  walked  by  your 
window  three  times  before  I  could  get 
courage  enough  to  knock.  Oh,  you 
don't  know  how  glad  I  am!  It  is  like 
a  beautiful  Christmas  present." 

Miss  Betty  started,  remembering 
her  own  longing  for  Christmas  re- 
membrances. Would  not  this  girl's 
presence  in  the  house  be  to  her,  in 
her  loneliness,  a  gift  that  would  par- 
take of  the  Christmas  spirit? 

The  days  went  by  quickly.  Much 
to  Miss  Betty's  surprise,  she  found 
herself  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
coming  holiday  season. 

There  were  the  children  in  Flor- 
ence's room.  Miss  Betty  became  al- 
most as  enthusiastic  regarding  the  sur- 
prise planned  for  them  as  was  the  girl 
teacher.  Then  Miss  Betty  not  only 
gave  her  usual  contribution  of  money 
for  the  Sunday  school  tree,  but  she 
promised  to  go  with  Florence  and 
help  trim  it.  The  basket  for  the 
church  poor  was  filled  to  overflowing. 
To  the  one  for  Mrs.  Carpenter  Miss 
Betty  added  one  of  the  handkerchiefs 
she  had  purchased  for  herself. 

"I  suppose  it  is  foolish  to  send  a 
woman  in  her  circumstances  such  a 
nice  one."  she  said  in  a  shame-faced 
way  to  Florence,  "but  women  like — 
well,  they  like  pretty  gifts  on  Christ- 
mas." 

Florence  bent  her  sunny  head  and 
kissed  Miss  Betty.  "It  is  dear  in- 
stead of  foolish.  Why,  Miss  Betty, 
that  is  the  Christmas  spirit,  giving  the 
best." 

The  day  before  Christmas  was  clear 
and  cold.  There  was  no  snow,  but 
the  earth  lay  brown  and  bare  in  the 
grasp  of  the  frost  king.  Just  as  the 
shades  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
fall  Miss  Betty  emerged  from  the 
church  where  she  had  been  all  the  af- 
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ternoon. 

"Come  home  to  super  in  an  hour, 
dear,"  she  called  back  to  Florence, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  sunny 
head  outlined  against  a  mass  of  dusky 
evergreens.  Florence  nodded  a  smil- 
ing assent,  and  Miss  Betty  hurried  on. 
She  stopped  for  the  mail  and  found 
a  card  from  the  express  office.  Call- 
ing there  she  received  the  package 
from  the  florist. 

"I  am  so  glad  I  ordered  the  car- 
nations," Miss  Dane  said  to  herself. 
"Florence  will  be  delighted  with  them. 
In  the  morning  she  shall  take  a  few 
over  to  Miss  Bliss,  who  is  sick.  I 
know  Florence  will  be  pleased  with 
the  cup  and  saucer.  It  seems  almost 
Providential  that  I  bought  it,  for  she 
does  love  pretty  china.  And  I'm  glad 
I  have  that  other  handkerchief  for  our 
minister's  wife.  Mrs.  Perry  is  a  real 
lady,  and  she  doesn't  have  any  too 
many  of  the  pretty  things  women  like." 

Miss  Betty  was  home  by  that  time. 
In  a  trice  she  had  the  stoves  open  and 
the  kettle  on.  As  she  took  the  scar- 
let carnations  from  the  box  and  inhal- 
ed their  spicy  fragrance,  a  gurgling 
laugh  broke  from  her  lips. 

"What  a  dunce  you  were,  Betty 
Dane,  to  go  and  buy  yourself  Christ- 
mas presents!  Why,  I  have  given  them 
all  away  but  the  book,  and  I  wish 
there  were  some  one  to  whom  I  could 
give  that.  I  have  learned  that  the 
blessedness  of  Christmas  is  in  giving, 
not  in  getting." 

She  soon  had  the  coffee  and  the 
water  for  the  oysters  on  the  stove. 
As  she  brought  a  dish  of  salad  from 
the  pantry  she  heard  the  door  bell 
ring. 

Miss  Dane  went  forward  and  open- 
ed the  door.     A  man's  voice  asked: 

"Is    Miss    Florence   Nesbit   in?" 

"Miss  Nesbit  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes.  Will  you  walk  in  and  wait 
for  her?"  . 

"Indeed  I  will,  ma'am.  I  am  the 
child's  uncle,  and  I  have  just  come 
home  from  a  long  stay  abroad  to  find 
that  my  poor  sister  lost  all  her  money 
before  her  death.  The  idea  of  Flor- 
ence teaching  school  when  I've  more 
money  than — Eh!  Why,  you  are  Betty 
Dane!" 

Miss  Betty  looked  up  into  the  bronz- 
ed, bearded  face. 

"Yes,  Jack,  I  am  Betty  Dane." 

The  man  came  a  step  nearer.  "Bet- 
tv.  I  was  a  hot-headed  fool  in  the  old 
days.  You  were  right  to  throw  me 
over  and  not  to  answer  my  letter,  but 
it  hurt.  It  hurts  yet,  Betty,  for  I 
have  never  loved  any  other  woman." 

The  little  spinster  had  grown  very 
pale.  Should  she  not  speak?  It  cost 
her  a  great  effort  to  put  aside  her  fatal 
shyness,  but  she  did  it. 

**I  never  knew  there  was  a  letter. 
Jack;  it  did  not  reach  me.  I  have 
been  true  to  your  memory  all  these 
years." 

Florence  came  five  minutes  later. 
She  found  Miss  Betty  in  the  arms  of 
her  uncle,  Jack  Patterson.  It  took 
some  time  to  explain  matters.  The 
delight  of  the  girl  almost  equalled  that 
of  the  elderly  lovers. 

It  was  while  they  were  at*  supper 
that  Miss  Betty  looked  up  to  say: 

"Oh!  I  am  so  glad  I  bought  that 
book!  You  don't  understand.  Jack,  but 
I've  a  Christmas  present  ready  for 
you." 

Mr.  Patterson's  eyes  twinkled. 

"That  is  fine.  I  am  sorry.  Betty, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you, 
nothing  but  love." 
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$20,000 

Larchmont  Farm 

INCORPORATED 

WEST  CAMP,  N.  Y. 

(on  the  Hudson) 
200  Shares  Par  $100 

Full  Paid  Non-Assessable 

ASSETS  OVER  $60,000.00 

The  Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  New  York  state  laws,  its  object  being  to  raise  poultry  products 
and  fruit  for  high-class  trade. 

This  company  owns  100  acres  of  ctiltivated  land  at  West 
Camp-on-the-Hudson,  having  a  frontage  of  about  3000  feet  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  location  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the  Catskill 
Mountains  are  on  the  west,  ten  miles  distant ;  on  the  east  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  north  and  south  the  beautiful  Hudson  Valley.  Fa- 
cilities for  shipping  are  unexcelled.  There  is  a  steamboat  landing 
adjoining  the  property  and  goods  shipped  by  boat  from  the  farm 
at  night  reach  New  York  City  the  next  morning.  Freight  rates 
are  very  low.  The  West  Shore  R.  R.  station  is  a  few  yards  from 
the  farm,  and  shipments  may  be  made  by  express  to  New  York  in 
three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  location  of  the  land  is  in  a  portion  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
that  is  rapidly  increasing  as  a  residential  section. 

For  poultry  raising  and  fruit  growing  the  land  is  unexcelled. 
It  is  well  drained,  sloping  gently  to  the  east  and  south  to  a  stream 
supplied  by  never-failing  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  A  large  acreage  consists  of 
woodland  with  considerable  cedar,  which  will  be  invaluable  for 
building  purposes. 

In  the  fruit  and  poultry  business  there  is  a  constant  demand 
which  must  be  met,  and  with  the  facilities  to  be  had  at  Larchmont 
Farm  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  great  will  be  the  produc- 
tion and  how  large  the  profits. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  this  company  is  amply  secured  by 
desirable  real  estate  increasing  each  year  in  value. 

Low  capitalization  secured  by  real  estate,  fertile  land,  good 
management,  with  an  ever  increasing  market,  make  this  a  most 
desirable  investment. 

Officers  of  the  company  receive  no  salary  until  stock  earns 
24%.    Plant  is  at  present  in  operation. 

Having  sold  a  portion  of  this  stock  the  remainder  is  now  of- 
fered for  sale  at  par  $100  a  share. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information  fill  out  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


Larchmont  Farm,  Inc.,  Box  121,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  full  particulars. 
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Glad  tears  dimmed  Miss  Betty's 
sight.  Her  heart's  hunger  was  satis- 
tied.  The  perfect  human  gift — the  im- 
age of  the  Gift  that  brought  Christ- 
mas to  the   world — was  hers. 


Brown  Bread  and  White  Bread. 

Still  another  interesting  result  from 
laboratory  tests  is  that  brown  bread 
is  not  as  nutritious  as  is  white  bread. 
Brown  bread  is  too  quickly  digested 
to  permit  of  its  nutrition  being  prop- 
erly absorbed.  Its  sole  value  is  an  aid 
to  imperfect  digestion.  To  a  labor- 
ing man  brown  bread  would  have  little 
nutritive  value.  White  bread,  on  the 
contrary,  is  digested  normally.    This 


strangles   one   of  the   pet   theories  of 
past   generations. 

Carpets  Made  of  Paper. 

In  Halmstad,  Sweden,  Pontas 
Holstrom  is  about  to  start  a  spinning 
mill  for  making  yarn  out  of  paper. 
Such  mills  already  exist  in  Germany 
and  France. 

So  far  the  manufacture  of  rugs  and 
carpets  seems  to  be  the  best  practical 
use  of  this  new  paper  yarn.  It  is  said 
that  people  in  Sweden,  especially  in 
the  provinces  of  Ostergotland,  are  al- 
ready making  carpets  with  paper  weft. 
Narrow  rolls  of  paper  tape  are  used, 
but  this  of  course  is  not  spun. 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tim  Hew  Fayeiie 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


A  new  modcrnly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  oflFering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable   rates. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam   Heat  and   Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


A  HANDSOME  CALENDAR 
FOR  1910. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  calendars 
tor  1910  that  we  have  s,cn  is  the  one 


sent  ..lit   by  our   tr!.-ii(i>,  the   Vermont 
I'arm    .Machine    Company. 

it  is  in  several  clors.'and  shows  a 
pretty,  dairy  maid  in  full  regalia  in 
tlu-  foreground,  with  a  -cttini^  .,f  trin--. 
a  running  brook,  and  a  lurd  of  dairy 
cowv  And  in  the  corner,  modestly 
symbolizing   the    suf.port   that    it   is   to 


all  dairy  maids  who  use  one,  is  a 
United  States  Cream  Separator.  It  is 
httmg  that  it  should  be  there,  because 
these  famous  machines  make  life  a 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  dairy  maids, 
and  farmers  wives  throughout  the 
world. 

We  reproduce  the  calendar  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  Of  course, 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  many  colors 
IS  lost  and  the  reduction  detracts 
from  its  beauty,  but  it  affords  at  least 
an   idea  of  this  striking  picture. 

The  original  painting  is  the  effort 
ol  one  of  New  York's  best  artists,  and 
Is  a  credit  to  the  ])ainter,  lithographer 
and  company  issuing  it. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
Hellows  Falls.  Vt.,  inform  us  they 
will  mail  to  those  readers  of  Blooded 
."-lock  interested  in  improved  dairying 
methods,  this  beautiful,  ten-colored, 
lithographed  calendar  if  they  will 
mention    this    paper. 

P.etter  write  at  once  before  the  cal- 
endars are  all  gone,  as  we  understand 
their   quantity   is    limited. 


WHAT  A  FARMER  HAS  TO  SAY 

ABOUT  THE  DAN  PATCH 

OFFER. 


T    have   received  of   M.  W.   Savage, 
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absolutely  free  of  any  charge,  the 
splendid  Dan  Patch  Stallion,  accord- 
ing to  the  specified  and  published 
conditions  of  the  Forest  Patch  free 
hair  counting  contest,  ending  October 
1st,  1909,  and  according  to  the  signed 
award  of  the  three  disinterested 
judges. 

I  am  a  farmer,  living  at  Waverly, 
^ebraska,  and  my  answer  was  mailed 
to  International  Stock  Food  Co,  un- 
der date  of  September  i6th,  1909. 

1  am  delighted  with  this  magnificent 
Uan  Patch  colt,  which  was  delivered 
to  me  sound,  and  in  the  finest  condi- 
tion, without  my  paying  one  cent,  or 
being  a.-ked   to   buy  any  goods. 

In    looking   over    the    immense    sta- 
bles on  the    International   Stock   Food 
I^arm.    I    lind    that    Mr.    Savage's    rep- 
resentation,  that   this   was   one   of  the 
best   colts    on    the    farm,    was    verified 
by  a   careful   comoarixn   of  his   large 
number  cf  colts.      I   can  also  say  that 
I     was    very    much    surprised    at    the 
magnitude  of  the   International   Stock 
I'ood  Farm,  and  its  great  stables,  cov- 
ered  track,  etc.,  and   I   feel   like   urg- 
ing any  farmer  or  stock  lover  to  stop 
.111(1    visit    this   farm   when   in    the    vi- 
cinity of  Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul.     It 
will  certainly  be  a  practical  lesson  in 
the    i)rofitable    raising   of   horses,   and 
judging    from    my    visit,    it    will    be    a 


$5.50   Value   for    Only    $1.25 

THK^F^KET    OF    SI  CCESSPl  ,.    POtl.TRV    RAISING    POUND    ^T    I.4ST 

It    is   now   possible   to    have  a  sure  cash    in- 

n'nwltn"^   **'*","*  "'»•«'•«'«•"«   fr..m   1000  heL  In 

.>  nionths,  and  a  nunmium  cost  for  help  feed 
and  other  neecs.sities.  making  a  profit  of 
more  than  $7.00  per  hen.  per  vear.  It  s  a 
«  em  .nstrated  surce.ss.  This  has  been  ea.silv 
don«-  and  you  can  do  it.  All  p„„itrv  loHMeV. 
Jire  MfoppHd  and  profltN  iiMMureil  bv  this  won- 
CuuHro^"  revolutionary  systern'of  Poultry 
READ    WHAT    THE    HRUaiS    .SY.STEM 

KDOA1  BRirnM    .       i»     ^^\f^^^   System   can    be  applied   to   any      ^■^-■■■^.■r^f 

ED0A3BRIO08    poultry   plant   large  or  small   with  equal   sue  -  Al  WAY<;     ri  il  • 

to    tho    «  .     '"^'''^      F.qually  as  valuable  to   the  begini  er  ^«     ^''^^^^     ^^^^LL 

!>nftn  Vo*"  ***"!oVr    ^»'»'  CHICKS   HATCHED     r\N     HE     R  \ISPn 

.or;^.rjun  £r;v^;^^e'-t:!?^rt^j?^:;..r'-^^  '^^  wi^:iurti?^^i?e  per. 

derfurBAgKs\s;"stem'''    """^"■^''   "'^'^'^'^    '^^^^^   '«  maturity  by   this   won- 

Thi  .    .      7"*^»^''^^    «^    I'OII/IRV    KEEIMNC;    SOLVED." 

This  great   book  bv    I-^dgar   Britrjrs    tplU    hr,ii.    ♦,    !« 

ly    Sick    When    this '\Jonderfuf-Sv.st"^m^s'folloTed'^^         ^"^  '^^'«  ^'^  '^'^' 

Th.      .    T  H   ^^'^""^^   «'^  Tl  RKEV    RAISIVC;    ,S    ALSO    HAHED. 

^^^''^!^    co"er-^^^^  -p,..    and    thou- 

of     siic.ossful     poultry     ralst^rs  ^    followed   by  an   equal   number 

from  #.1.00  t«  $1.25  per  copy  ^IcluSi^,/  I  o  vt'  ''•  '"''  '••.""«•»'«>  th*-  Prire 
SntM-eN.^."  regular  price  SO  pen t^,n^r,Hl  %^'^'"  «»'»st-'-iF't ion  to  "I'«,il»r,- 
Hriggs  Syste';^  book  for  onK   75  centr'^Wp'^?.^  ""^7    >?"    ^ei    the 

press   "RrlKKM   Secrelm   In    no..i«V^-  r-    if'        »      ^''^*'.   ^^^^    •'"''t    taken    off    the 
never     bofo,f*publLsred    "errets     Uiat^^,^^^^^^^^  ""^^^    valuable    an.l 

obtainable  results.      Thoso  Secrets  aJealnn.Pxvnl^'h^,'"'^  ^'''^^•'•V 

but    under    our    great    offer  %u    get   tlu rnl'llr^R      *''*"   ^'''^^   ""^    ^^*^   *'«°*^' 

?f  you  wm   rert"is'?l*5r."e^i^if?is^L^^^^  ^--*  «-»'•'  «««t. 

Wonderful  System  BookrViz.?  P,  ofi  s     n  P    u  nv  r^nSn-yr.^^''''^  ^^,    ^*"«^^^ 

experienced   writers    in    the   counfrv    ?n   ..^.PtJ  o  ^^^^^     competent     and 

tury    Poultry    Magazine"    'simple  ^a^d-^Circ^ill^?  KSJ;     i\,!f,eVi«  '''^  ^en- 

Hosterman  Publishing  Co..     Briggs  Desk  79,   Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Just  Published 


Our  NEW  CEMENT  BOOK 

just  published,  will  tell  you  how  to  make  and 
use  concrete  in  over  100  ways.  It  contains  160 
pages  and  over  150  illustrations,  including 
diagrams  and  plans. 

We  mail  it  FREE 

If  we  were  to  set  a  price  on  this  remarkable  book 
it  would  be  $1.50,  but  it  is  not  for  sale.  We  have  pub- 
lished it  in  the  interests  of  concrete  construction  and  we* 
want  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  to  have  a  copy 
free.  It  is  written  in  plain  language,  with  complete  and 
simple  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  work  described. 

When  you  are  ready  to  build  remember  that 


ATLAS 


Makes  The  Best  ConcretTI 


FOMENT 


f*^,^  ;•..•: 


160 

Paget, 

150 

Qlnstrations 


All  your  work  will  go  for  nothing  if  you  use  poor  ce- 
ment. Cement  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  concrete,  as  it 
holds  the  mass  together.  Poor  cement  means  weak 
building  and  no  end  of  trouble  later  on. 

ATLAS  Portland  Cement  makes  the  best  concrete. 
It  is  the  best  known  brand  and  it  has  by  far  the  great- 
est sale.  There  is  only  one  cuality  of  ATLAS  manu- 
factured— the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for 
everybody.  The  United  Stai.es  Government  bought 
4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

Send  for  tht  book  today  and  whca  jtm 
build  ask  you-  dealer  fw  ATLAS. 
If   be   cannot   rapply  yon  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

Dept.  127     30  Broad  Street        New  York 

Daily  output  over  SO,  000  barreU — 

the  largemt  in  the  world. 


,:-'  PORTLAND  "> 

ATLAS 

\>^  CEMENT  .^J 


NONE  JUST  AS 


very  pleasant  experience  as  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  make  all  visitors 
feel  at  home" 

Signed,  Frank  A.  Holley, 

Waverly,  Nebraska. 


WHAT  RECORDS  TO   KEEP. 


Census  Director  Durand's  Instructions 
Relative  to  the  Farm  Census. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the 
following  outline  of  keeping  a  writ- 
ten record  of  farm  operations  and 
equipment  to  insure  an  accurate  farm 
Census  next  year.  It  was  issued  by 
U.  S.  Census  Director  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand,  and  prepared  by  Prof.  Le  Grand 
Powers,  U.  S.  Census  Chief  Statisti- 
cian for  Agriculture: 

"The  advantages  of  always  having 
on  hand  for  ready  reference  a  detailed 
written  statement  of  one's  farm  prop- 
erty are  readily  understood  by  every- 
one, and  will  be  most  keenly  appreci- 
ated when  the  Census  enumerator 
calls  with  his  list  of  questions  next 
April.  The  value  of  the  Census  fig- 
ures of  farm  wealth  depends  upon 
their  accuracy,  and  accuracy  can  only 
be  secured  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  farmers  themselves.  In  no  way 
can  the  farmer  extend  more  practical 
assistance  to  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
in  no  way  can  he  render  himself  a 
greater  service  than  by  getting  out 
his  pencil  and  note  book  on  the  even- 
ing of  April  the  fourteenth  next  and 
making  up  a   statement   of  his  farm 


property.  The  questions  to  be  asked 
concerning  farm  property  are  as  fol- 
lows. (We  have  abbreviated  some  of 
these  considerably  so  as  to  shorten 
the  article,  but  without  spoiling  it  in 
any  way.) 

1.  Total  value  of  farm,  with  all  build- 

ings and  improvements. 

2.  Value   of   buildings. 

3.  Value  of  all  improvements  and  ma- 

chinery. 

4.  Number  and  value  of  domestic  ani- 

mals, classified  as  follows: 
Cattle: 

A.  Born  before  January  i,  1909: 
Cows  and   heifers   kept   for  milk. 
Cows    and    heifers    not    kept    for 

milk. 
Steers  and  bulls  kept  for  work. 
Steers    and    bulls    not    kept    for 

work. 

B.  Born  in  1909: 
Heifers. 

Steers  and  bulls. 

C.  Calves  born  in  1910. 
Horses: 

All  horses  born  before  January  1, 
1909. 

Colts  born  after  January  i,  1909. 

Colts  born  after  January  i,  1910. 
Swine: 

Hogs  born  before  January  i,  1910. 

Pigs  bom  after  January  i,   1910. 
Sheep: 

Ewes  born  before  January  1, 191a 

Rams    and    wethers    bom    before 
January   i,  191a 

Goats  and  Kids  (all  agesV 
$.    Number  and  value  of  poultrj  over 


3  months  old,  varieties  kept  sep- 
arately. 
6.     Number  and   value  of  swarms  of 
bees. 

The  census  will  not  ask  the  value 
of  household  goods,  nor  of  farm 
crops  on  hand  on  April  fifteenth. 
These  items  should  be  included,  how- 
ever, by  all  desiring  a  complete  in- 
ventory  of   their    farm    property. 

The  value  given  to  the  farm  should 
be,  as  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  the 
amount  that  could  be  obtained  for  it 
if  offered  for  sale  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Current  market  prices 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  es- 
timating the  value  of  live  stock. 

Although  the  Census  merely  re- 
quires a  statement  of  total  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  classification  of  these 
items  under  the  following  four  heads 
will  be  found  valuable: 

1.  Vehicles  of  all  sorts;  and  equip- 
ment used  in  connection  with 
them. 

2.  Heavy  farm  implements;  compris- 
ing all  implements  and  machinery 
operated  by  any  power  other 
than  hand   power. 

3.  Hand  machinery  and  tools;  in- 
cluding carpenters*  tools,  hoes, 
shovels,  scythes,  forks,  grind- 
stones, fanning  mills,  etc 

4.  Miscellaneous  articles;  includisg 
all  siKh  minor  eqetpsietit  as  ket- 
tles,  pdils,   barrels,   basket   t^* 
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MOVING  PICTURES 

OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 

FREE 


ABSOLUTELY 


TO  STOCKOWNERS 


It  is  a  New  Invention  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  in- 
stantly, day  or  night,  once  or  a  hundred  times.  The  orijrinal  is  the  only  moving  picture 
ever  taken  of  a  World  Champion  Horse  in  his  wonderful  burst  of  speed. 

A  MILE  OF  2400  MOVING  RACE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:66 

and  every  picture  shows  the  King  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you  stood  on 
the  track  and  actually  saw  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  one  of  his  Thrillinir  Speed  Exhibitions  for 
a  full  mile.  2400  distinct  moving  pictures  taken  of  Dan  in  one  minute  and  ftf ty-five 
seconds  means  twenty-one  pictures  taken  every  second  all  of  the  way  around  the  en- 
tire track  from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile.  You  can  see  Dan  shake  his 
head  to  let  his  driver  know  that  he  is  ready  for  a  supreme  eflFort  and  then  you  can 
watch  every  movement  of  his  legs  as  he  flies  through  the  air  with  his  tremendous  stride 
of  29  Feet.  You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he  strains  every  nerve  to  reach  the  wire, 
you  can  see  his  driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while  thousands  of  people  crowd 
around,  you  can  see  his  care  taker  force  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  throw  a  beauti- 
ful woolen  blanket  over  Dan  to  prevent  his  catching  cold  and  then  you  can  follow  him 
up  the  track  before  the  Madly  Cheering  Multitudes.  As  a  Study  Of  Horse  Motion  it  is 
better  than  the  actual  speed  mile  because  you  can  see  Dan  right  before  you  for  every 
foot  of  the  entire  mile.  When  first  shown  to  the  public  this  marvelous  picture  caused 
people  to  stand  up  all  over  the  theatre  calling  "Come  on  Dan"— "Come  on  Dan." 

This  Remarkable  Moving  Picture  is  the  Most  Realistic  and  the  Most  Thrilling  ever 

presented  to  the  public.    I  have  taken  a  part  of  the  Original  2400  Wonderful  and  Sensa- 

tional  Pictures  and  made  them  into  a  Newly  Invented  Moving  Picture  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  to  your  friends  at  any  tinie, 
night.    It  does  not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain  and  it  does  not  need  a  light.    It  Creates  a  Sensation  Whei  ever  Shown. 

MY  NEW  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  STOCKMAN,  postage  prepaid,  IF  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  THREE  QUESTIONS 

a' !i    ^"  ^^»*^  paper  did  you  see  my  Moving  Picture  Offer?    2nd.    How  many  head  Each  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  do  you  own? 
3rd.     How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent? 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  A  STOCKOWNER  AND  WANT  THE  MOVING  PICTURES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE.  For  Packing,  etc..  In  SHver  or  Stamps 
and  I  will  mail  you  this  Wonderful  Moving  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  The  Fastest  Harness  Horse  The  World  Has  Ever  Seen. 

Address  -  -  -  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO^  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  Proprietor,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


uay   or 


ders,  ropes,  chains,  etc.,  not  in- 
cluded  in   the   first   three   classes. 

Many  farmers  greatly  underesti- 
mate the  total  value  of  their  posses- 
sions of  this  character  when  considet  • 
ing  them  in  the  aggrei,ate,  and  it  is 
suggested  above  that  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  their  worth  can  be  made. 

No  special  blanks  or  forms  are  ne- 
cessary for  preparing  an  inventory. 
An  ordinary  notebook  answers  all 
purposes,  but  it  should  be  large 
enough  to  admit  carrying  the  figures 
for  at  least  five  years  in  parallel  col- 
umns. This  facilitates  comparison  of 
the  figures  for  different  years. 

The  following  information  will  be 
called  for: 

1.  Farm  Expenses  in  1909. 

A*  Amount  spent  in  cash  for  farm 
labor  (exclusive  of  house  work). 

B.  Estimated  value  of  house  rent 
and  board  furnished  farm  laborers 
in  addition  to  cash  wages  paid. 

C.  Amount  spent  for  hay,  grain,  and 
other  produce  (not  raised  on  the 
farm)  for  feed  of  domestic  ani- 
mals and  poultry. 

D.  Amount  spent  for  manure  and 
other  fertilizers. 

"No  inquiry  is  made  regarding 
household  or  personal  expenses  or 
expenditures  for  repairs  or  improve- 
ments. Each  of  the  four  questions 
asked  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  agriculture  as  an  in- 
industry. 

2.  Live   stock. 

A.  Number  of  young  animals  of  each 
kind  born  on  the  farm  in  1909. 

B.  Number  of  animals  of  each  kind 
purchased  in  1909  and  the  amount 
paid;  number  sold  and  amount  re- 
ceived; and  number  and  value  of 
those  slaughtered  on   the  farm. 

3.  Dairy   Products. 

A.  Quantities  and  value  of  milk,  but- 
ter and  cheese  produced  on  the 
farm  in  1909. 

B.  Quantities  of  milk,  butter,  cream. 


butter  fat  and  cheese  sold  in  1909 
and    amounts   received. 

4.  Poultry  and  eggs. 

A.  Value  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  rais- 
ed in  1909,  whether  sold,  consumed 
or  on  hand. 

B.  .\mount  received  from  poultry 
sold  in   1909. 

C.  Quantity  and  value  of  eggs  pro- 
duced in   1909. 

D.  Quantity  and  value  of  eggs  sold 
in   1909. 

5.  Wool  and  mohair. 

Number  and  totat  weight  of 
fleeces  shorn  in  1909  and  amount 
received   from   sales. 

6.  Crops. 

For  each  crop  harvested  on  the  farm 
in  1909  give  the  number  of  acres, 
the  quantity  produced,  and  the 
value  of  the  products.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  each  crop  to  he 
planted  for  harvest  in  1910,  will 
also  be  called  for  by  the  enumera- 
tor. Instead  of  giving  the  num- 
hir  of  acres  in  orchards  and  vine- 
yards give  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  number  of  trees  and  vines  of 
l)caring  age.  The  quantity  of 
certain  fruit  products;  as  cider, 
vinegar,  wine,  and  dried  fruits 
produced  in  190*;  will  be  retjuired. 
as  will  also  the  quantity  and  value 
of  sugar,  syrup  ,ind  molasses  pro- 
duced from  cane,  sorghum,  sugar 
beets   and   maple   trees. 

7.  Sales  of  specified  products  in  1909. 

.\  considerable  part  of  the  annual 
production  of  corn,  oats,  barley, 
kafir  corn,  milo  maize,  hay,  flax- 
fiber  and  straw,  other  straw,  corn 
stalks  and  critton  seed  is  usually 
consumed  on  the  farm.  Owing 
to  this  fact  a  report  will  be  asked 
concerning  the  quantity  of  each  of 
these  proflucts  sold  in  1909  and 
the  amounts  realized  therefrom. 

8.  Forest   products. 

The  value  of  all  forest  products 
cut  or  produced  in   1909  for  farm 


consumption  will  be  asked,  as  will 
also  the  value  of  similar  products 
cut  or  produced  for  sale,  including 
receipts   from   the    sale   of   stand- 
ing timber. 
"This   outline   covers   the  more   im- 
portant  questions   that   will   be   asked 
concerning  the  farm  products  of  1909. 
-American  agriculture  is  so  diversified 
and   so  highly  specialized   in  many  of 
its    branches,    that    any    schedule    de- 
signed to  secure  a  fairly  complete  ex- 
hibit  of   its    resources   and   operations 
nuist  necessarily  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  inquiries. 

"More  than  three  months  remain  in 
which  to  review  the  results  of  the 
year  1909  and  prepare  for  the  visit  of 
the  enumerator.  But  preparation  of 
a  written  record  should  be  commenc- 
ed at  once." 


DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY. 


Massachusetts  produces  more  poul- 
try and  eggs  to  the  square  acre  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and 
yet  last  year  that  state  imported  over 
S.^.^.ooo.ooo  worth  of  poultry  products, 
according  to  Mr.  .\.  F.  Hunter,  the 
veteran  poultry  authority. 

This  does  not  give  much  color  to 
the  claims  of  the  pessimists  who  pre- 
<lict  that  the  present  increase  in 
the  poultry  productions,  if  kept  up, 
will  soon  give  an  over  supply. 

It  is  true  that  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  the  increase  in  poultry 
productions  has  been  phenomenal, 
possibly  une(iualled  in  any  other  coun- 
try, but  still  the  supply  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand.  Americans 
understand  something  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  an  egg,  and,  because 
meat  is  very  high  in  price,  they  are 
content  to  pay  even  55  cents  a  dozen 
for  new  laid  eggs.  Even  at  this  price 
there  is  complaint  from  New  York 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
really   fresh    egg. 
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SUBSCRIPTION — 26    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    6   cents.  Discontinued   at   end   of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription  12  cents  extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  REMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
ditlon  accepted  for  small  amounts. 

CHANGS  IN  ADDRESS — When  ordering  a  change  In 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVERTISING  RATES— 16  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  inch  measure. 


Printed  on  the  first  day 
Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  Oxford,  Pa 


OUR  ADVBRTI8ERS~>We  bell«T«  that  •renr  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  rasponslbl* 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans- 
action and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stock 
when   writing  the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phase 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
•  scripts  and  photographs  to  insure  their  return.  If  they 
are  not  accepted. 

Of  each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 

.,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter,  May  27,  1899. 


FOR  EVERY  DAY. 


While  we  may  welcome  with  joy 
our  impulse  to  begin  a  new  life  with 
the  new  year,  "leaving  behind  the 
things  that  are  past,"  except  as  we 
carry  their  remembrance  as  a  warning 
against  going  the  same  way  again. 
Yet  irresistibly,  the  thought  must  come, 
why  need  we  wait  for  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  calendar,  or  why  need  we 
plan  for  a  year?  Every  day  is  a  New 
Year's  Day,  "every  day  is  the  world 
made  new,"  every  day  we  have  oppor- 
tunity for  fresh  beginnings.  If  we 
could  free  ourselves  sufficiently  from 
the  tangle  of  affairs  in  which  our  lives 
are  bound,  so  that  each  day  we  might 
realize  that  we  had  indeed  before  us 
a  gift  of  time,  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
God,  in  which  we  might  "quit  our- 
selves like  men,"  what  a  zest,  and  in- 
spiration that  realization  would  give 
to  our  daily  tasks,  however  monoton- 
ous or  dreary  they  might  be. 

Perhaps  this  year  we  may  learn  that: 

"Each  morn  is  New  Year's  morn 

come  true. 
Morn  of  a  festival  to  keep. 
All  nights  are    sacred     nights     to 

make 
Confession,      and      resolve      and 

prayer; 
All  days  are  sacred  to  days  that 

wake 
New  gladness  in  the  sunny  air. 

"Only  a  night  from  old  to  new! 
Only  a  sleep  from  night  to  morn! 
The  new  is  but  the  old  come  true, 
Each     sunrise     sees    a     New     Year 
born." 


ANOTHER  YEAR. 


A  new  year  possibly,  a  whole  new 
year!  It  is  a  fresh  beginning  time — 
when  all  that  we  failed  to  do  last 
year  can  really  be  tried  again.  The 
studies  of  problems,  near,  or  remote; 
that  we  thought  we  should  pursue, 
the  books  we  meant  to  read,  the  new 
work  we  are  to  undertake,  above  all, 
the  faults  we  intended  to  conquer, 
the  virtues  we  meant  to  cultivate,  the 
growth  in  character  which  we  both 
resolved  and  failed  to  acquire,  now, 
we  can  take  a  fresh  start  and  really 
accomplish  some  vital  things,  for  the 


new  year  is  so  rich  in  promise,  so  full 
of  hope,  so  alluring  in  its  suggestion 
of  beautiful  possibilities! 

Are  wc  sometimes  tempted  to  look 
a  bit  cynically  at  this  ever  recurring 
tide  of  hope,  of  belief  in  our  better 
endeavor,  and  better  performance? 
Does  it  sometimes  seem  a  mere  mock- 
ery — perhaps  hypocrisy —  that  we 
should  so  regard  the  new  year?  Are 
we  tempted  to  say — I  will  make  no 
New  Year's  resolutions  to  be  again 
broken  and  next  year  again  renewed? 
If  this  is  our  experience,  let  us  re- 
member the  very  fact  that  wc  have 
the  hope  and  courage  to  make  new 
resolves  after  all  our  failures,  is  a 
healthful  and  hopeful  sign. 

Some  wise  teacher  has  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the   most  difficult   things 
in  the  world  is  to     retain     our     self- 
respect    sufficiently    to    retrieve    our- 
selves after  a  mistake  or  failure.     So 
long  as  we  keep  a  clean  record  we  can 
go  on,  although  the  way  may  be  hard. 
But  once  having  failed,  the  effect  of 
a  broken  record  paralyzes,  and  rend- 
ers it  far  easier  to  fall  out  by  the  way 
than  to  "about  face"  and  start  again. 
Yet   one   of  the   greatest   of  victories 
is  ours  when  realizing  and  deploring 
our  mistakes,  our  "manifold  sins,  neg- 
ligences and   ignorances,"  we  yet   re- 
fuse to  simply  sit  and  moan  over  them, 
but  resolutely  rise  up.  press  on  saying: 
I    failed    that    time,    but    I    shall    not 
always.     I    can    and    will    learn    to    be 
"more    than    conqueror    through    One 
who  loved  us.  One  whose  strength  is 
in   our   weakness  perfect,"   leaning  on 
Him,   remembering   that   true   repent- 
ance  consists    not   in    mere      remorse. 
But  in  regret     that  bears  fruit  in  new- 
life;   we    shall    find    that     our     worst 
failures   may   become      part     of     that 
"stepping  stone"  on  which  we  rise  to 
higher  things. 


CONGRESS  AT  WORK. 


All  of  them  are  long,  and  some  ex- 
ceedingly dry,  but  the  careful  reading 
of  the  reports  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  executive  heads  of  the  great  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  will 
amply  repay  you. 

Through  them  only  is  it  possible 
to  get  an  intimate  and  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  enormous  work  it  is  to 


govern  our  great  country,  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  work  calls  for  the  service 
of  the  very  best  men  in  every  line  of 
experience. 

Alore  than  ever  before  should  the 
voice  of  every  honest  thinking  voter 
be  raised  against  sending  to  Wash- 
ington other  than  picked  men,  men 
who  have  made  a  success  as  farmers, 
lawyers,  railroad  managers,,  and  in 
the  various  lines  of  business,  and  pro- 
fessions, that  could  fit  a  man  to  be 
of  use  and  benefit  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  people. 

We  need  trained  legislators,  not 
politicians  whose  only  qualification 
is  ability  to  control  a  majority  vote. 

We  need  men  who  will,  while  in 
office,  give  the  country  the  best  in 
them,  who  will  forget  personal  ends 
and  give  their  time,  energy  and  abili- 
ties exclusively  to  the  work  entrusted 
to  them. 

We  need  men  who  are  unable  to 
retire  well  off  after  a  few  years  of 
public   life. 

And  such  men  must  be  well  paid 
for  their  services  out  of  the  public 
purse. 


ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 

Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether  old 
or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your 
name  or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's 
unite  to  make  this  the  best  farm, 
home  paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence, ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 


\ 
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Woodcrest  Holsteins 


A  Few    Notes   of  a    Coming   Herd    in  New   York   State,    Where    Individuality  Counts 


Written  for  "  The  Eastern  Farmer "  by  A.  G.  Morrell 


NE  of  the  few  Holstein  breed- 
ers who  believe  in  perfect 
conformation  in  conjunction 
with  productive  power,  is 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dimick,  owner 
of  Woodcrest  Herd,  Rifton, 
N.  Y.  He  breeds  with  this  i<leal  iu 
miud,  and  is  ably  seconued  by  his 
Manager,  Mr   Chase. 

In  Woodcrest  Herd  there  are  many 
animals  who  are  now  famous  in  the 
Holstein  ranks,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  the  old  cow  Pietje  22d, 
daughter  of  an  imported  sire  and  dam. 
She,  herself,  has  a  record  of  31.62  lbs. 
of  butter  in  7  days.  She  is  a  grand 
cow  and  has  proved  a  splendid  dam, 
her  son  now  heading  the  herd,  Pietje 
22nd's,  Woodcrest  Lad. 

One  of  the  handsomest  cows  in  the 
June  combination  sale,  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  was  Woodcrest  Maud,  who 
brought  $1,290.  She  was  bred  in  this 
herd,  being  a  daughter  of  old  Maud 
De-Kol,  who  is  13  years  old  and  still 
doing    good    work. 

Woodcrest  Maud  is  a  really  lovely 
cow,  typical  of  the  best  that  is  in 
the  breed,  and  a  worker,  as  is  attest- 
ed by  her  A.  R.  O.  record  of  20.85 
lbs.  butter  at  2  years  and  4  months 
of  age. 

Maud  De-Kol  has  an  A.  R.  O.  record 
of  25.56  lbs.  in  7  days,  and  in  the  mid- 
summer dropped  twin  calves. 

.Another  worker  in  the  Woodcrest 
lot  is  Ina  Woodcrest  De-Kol,  with  a 
record  of  21,951.9  lbs  milk,  694.31  lbs. 
fat  in  365  days. 

This  herd  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  herds  of  the  breed, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
The  entries  from  it  in  the  June  sale 
brought  high  prices,  and  crowded  Mr. 
Harvey  A.  MOyer's  cU  se. 


HEAD   OF  THE   BROOKSIDE 
HERD. 


One  of  the  best  known  sires  of  the 
"Black-and-Whites"    i>     King    df    the 
Pontiacs   39037.   ^vith   77   daughters   in 
the  Brookside  Herd,  owned  by  Mes>r> 
Stevens   Bros.,  at    Liverpool,   N".   V. 

His  picture  shows  his  splendid  lines 
to  good  advantage,  and  he  is  a  re- 
markably handsome  bull.  His  grand- 
sire.  Hengerveld  De-Kol,  had  <So,  A.  R. 
O.  daughters,  and  he  has  10  in  that 
list  hims'?lf. 

Brookside  Herd  is  the  largest  Hol- 
stein herd  in  the  world,  numbering 
350  head,  and  has  tested  more  cows 
with  records  of  over  100  pounds  of 
butter  in  30  days  than  any  other  herd 
of  this  breed. 


THINGS   TO    DO   IN    1910. 

Grow  alfalfa. 
Build   a   silo. 

Buy    and    use    a    Babcock. 
Get  a  separator. 
Use  narrow  mouthed   milk  pails. 
Capture,    for    your    help,    the    clean 
milk  twins — cleanliness  and  cold. 


FLYING  FOX  DIES  AT  DREAM- 
WOLD. 


A  bull  whose  name  has  been  a 
familiar  one  to  Jersey  breeders  for 
years,  old  Flying  Fox,  imported  by 
Mr.  T,  S.  Cooper,  and  bought  by  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  for  $7,500,  at 
public  sale,  is  dead.  He  has  proved 
a  very  prolific  and  prepotent  sire, 
Dreamwold  Herd  having  many  des- 
cendants of  his,  daughters,  grand- 
daughters and  great-granddaughters 
and  sons,  all  very  beautiful  individuals 
and  good  dairy  cows. 

Old  Figgis  Dead  Too. 

Old  Figgis,  a  20-year  old  cow,  cele- 
brated in  Jersey  annals,  who  should 
have  dropped  a  call  on  Christmas  Day, 
to  Mying  Fox,  died  at  nearly  the  same 
time.  She,  too,  was  a  great  breeder, 
and    a    handsome    dairy    cow. 

By  the  death  of  these  two  animals, 
the  dairy  world  loses  much,  and 
Dreamwold,  two  of  its  star  animals. 


town,  Pa.,  who  was  a  beautiful  calf, 
and  very  like  his  sire  for  straightness 
of  back  and  rump,  and  symmetry  of 
line. 

This  is  the  sort  of  blood  to  remedy 
the  dipped  backs  and  the  hollows  back 
of  the  shoulder  so  often  found  in 
bulls  of  this  breed. 


PENNSYLVANIA         PRESIDENT 

FOR    THE    AYRSHIRE 

ASSOCIATION. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  the  New  Bingham  Ho- 
tel, on  Dec.  i6th,  Mr.  John  R.  Valen- 
tine, of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  was  elected 
President,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Winslow 
was    re-elected    Secretary. 

Mr.  Valentine  should  make  a  good, 
progressive  president,  which  is  just 
what  the  Ayrshiremen  need.  He  has 
been    a     very    successful    breeder    of 


PiKITJK    22ND 

Que  of   the   Oldest   Great    Dams  uf   the  Woodcrest    Herd— Record   31.62  lbs. 

Butler  in  7  I>ays 


THE      CHAMPION      GUERNSEY 
BULL  OF  THE  WEST. 


At  the  National  Dairy  Show.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  IQ(X^  the  champion 
Guernsey  bull  \v.i>  tlu'  celebrated  Lord 
Mar,  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Marsh,  of 
Waterloo,  la.,  the  breeder  who  gave 
$1,000  as  prize  money  for  the  cow 
contest  in  that  State. 

Lord  ^Llr  was  also  First  Prize  bull 
..v(  r  the  whole  Island  of  Guernsey. 

Lord  Mar  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
animal,  straight  as  a  die  on  the  back 
and  good  behind  the  shoulders,  of 
spletidid  constitution  and  quality.  This 
fall  1  saw  a  young  son  of  his  brought 
out  by  Mr.  George  W-  Ott,  of  Doyles- 


tlu'si  beautiful  cattle  for  years,  and  is 
the  owner  of  Rena  Ross,  champion 
aged  cow  of  the  breed.  Polly  Puss,  ex- 
champion.,  the  splendid  bull  Imp.  Fin- 
layston,  and  his  worthy  stable  mates, 
Major  Ayr  and   Colonel   .Ayr. 

The  reports  showed  progress  all 
along  the  line,  registrations  and  trans- 
f(.r>  liaving  increased  materially.  All 
present  were  optimistic  and  look  for- 
ward to  a  bright  future. 

Some  of  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing were:  Mr.  L.  A.  Reyman,  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va.;  Mr.  W.  W.  Blake  Ark- 
coll.  Paoli,  Pa.;  Dudley  W'ells  2d. 
Wethersfield,  Conn.;  Dr.  Butterfield, 
S.  Montrose,  Pa.:  J.  R.  Valentine, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Oakey,  Per- 
cival  Roberts  Jr.,  and  J.  E.  Dodge,  of 
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the  same  place;  W.  G.  Tucker,  Elm 
Valley,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  P.  Ryan,  Brews- 
ter, N.  Y.;  W.  V.  Probasco,  Cream 
Ridge.  N.  J.,  and  others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


HUNTING     FOR     THE     "MILK 
TRUST." 


For  some  time  past  an  inquiry  has 
been  going  on  in  New  York  City,  to 
find  out,  for  the  Attorney  General, 
whether  or  not  a  milk  trust  exists. 

Several  prominent  milk  dealers, 
among  them,  Mr.  Charles  H.  C. 
Brakes,  Alex.  Campbell,  Joseph  Laem- 
mle  (Sec),  of  the  Consolidated  Milk 
Exchange),  Alex.  Wright,  President 
Campbell  of  the  Clover  Farm  Co., 
have  been  questioned  under  oath  by 
Mr.  Coleman  and  Referee  W.  Grant 
Brown. 

The  inquiry  is  partly  the  result  of 
information  given  to  a  sensational 
New  York  City  daily  paper  by  a  dis- 
gruntled advertising  agent.  This  man 
offered  to  negotiate  with  a  reputable 
city  paper  to  have  educational  articles 
on  milk  printed,  and  made  a  round  of 
all  the  large  dealers  for  contributions 
to  the  cost  of  the  publishing,  asking 
the  largest  amounts  from  the  heaviest 
selling   companies. 

Mr.  Beakes,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  informed,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  dealers,  marked  a  list 
of  dealers  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
When  he  thought  he  had  enough 
money  guaranteed,  he  went  to  the 
paper  last  referred  to  and  told  his 
story,  at  the  same  time  asking  some 
advance  commission.  The  officials  of 
this  daily,  which  is  noted  for  its  close- 
fistedness,  said:  "Nothing  doing  until 
we  see  $5,000  in  cash."  As  the  agent 
had  promises  but  no  cash,  the  matter 
dragged  and  he  finally  took  the  story 
and  the  list  to  the  sensation  hunting 
paper  which  raised  again  with  re- 
newed vigor  its  old-tme  slogan  of 
"Milk  Trust,"  and  asserted  that  the 
campaign  of  education  was  to  have 
been  used  to  get  people  in  line  for 
the  recent  raise  in  price  from  8  to 
9  cents  for  bottled  milk. 

Dealer  after  dealer  has  testified,  un- 
der oath,  that  the  contemplated  cam- 
paign of  education  was  to  teach  the 
public  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food 
so  that  they  would  use  more  of  it, 
that  such  a  thing  was  needed,  because 
the  same  "yellow"  press  had  spread 
so  many  warnings  of  tuberculous  milk 
that  people  were  afraid  to  use  it  and 
the  demand  had  fallen  off  to  a  degree 
that  was  hurtful  to  the  milk  business. 
They  have  one  and  all  denied  any  pre- 
concerted arrangement  for  raising  the 
price  at  the  same  time,  and  all  say 
that  they  simply  had  to  raise  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  trade  conditions. 

It  is  the  Milk  Exchange  which  i- 
suspected  of  being  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  the  much  anathematized 
"Trust."  The  members  all  agree  in 
their  testimony  that  the  Exchange 
does  put  a  valuation  on  milk  every  so 
often,  based  on  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  manufacturing  trade; 
but  they  also  say  that  this  valuation 
binds  no  one,  neither  farmer  nor  deal- 
er; that  the  dealers,  members  of  the 
Exchange,  pay  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  than  the  ILxchangc 
valuation.  Some  of  them  buy  on  a 
butter  fat  basis;  some  on  a  basis  of 
good  sanitary  handling,  and  the  price 
IS  fixed  regardless  of  any  Exchange 
valuation. 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
AND  BAY  TO  GULF 

United  States  Separators 

and  their  Products 
Win  All  Important  Awards  in  1909 


In  keeping  with  its  usual  successes  and  accomplishments,  the  year 
1909  has  been  another  record-breaker  for  the  United  States  Cream  Sepa- 
rator. The  few  awards  we  mention  are  fax  from  all.  These  arc  a  few 
of  the  more  important  ones. 


THE  GRAND  PRIZE  (Highest 
.\\vard)  on  Separators  at  the 
ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EX- 
POSITION, Seattle,  awarded  the 
U.  S.  This  was  positively  the  high- 
est award  received  by  any  separa- 
tor. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  .\ward) 
on  Separators  at  the  Intermountain 
Four  State  Fair,  Ogden,  Utah, 
awarded  the  U.  S. 

Butter  made  from  U.  S.  Cream  by 
Jas.  H.  Toonier,  Morgan,  Utah,  also 
won  First  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  at 
this    l'\iir. 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest  Award) 
on  Separators  at  the  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  State  Fair,  awarded  the  U.  S. 
Sc-i)arator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  .\ward) 
on  Separators  at  the  Texas  State 
Fair,    Dallas,     awarded     the     U.    S. 

Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
on  Separators  at  the  State  Fair, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  awarded  the 

.  i;.  s. 

FIRST  PRIZE  also  STANDARD 
SILVER  CUP  (valued  at  $100,00.) 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Simpson,  of 
Atwood.  Ontario,  at  the  Winnipeg 
Industrial  Exposition.  Mrs.  Simp- 
son has  used  a  U.  S.  Separator  for 
years  and  has  always  been  a  prize 
winner   on    butter. 

FIRST  PRIZES  (Highest 
Awards)  at  the  great  New  England 
Fair,  Worcester,  Mass.,  w^rc  award- 
t<l  to  Mrs.  Harry  Slicpard.  of  Stur- 
hridgc.  Mass..  on  Dairy  Huttt-r  and 
(iloverdak-  Crcaniey.  Tumbridge, 
\'t.,  on   Croatnerv   Butter. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  (Highest 
Award)  at  the  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
SHOW  recently  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  was  awarded  to  J.  Gilbert 
Hickcox,  of  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
Market  Cream  obtained  with  the  U. 
S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  Spring- 
field, on  Dairy  Print  Butter,  was 
won  by  Robert  Moreen,  Morrison, 
111.,  a  user  of  the  U.  S.  Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
at  the  Vermont  State  Fair,  White 
River  Junction,  was  awarded  L.  R. 
Dana,  Pomfret,  Vt.,  on  Dairy  But- 
ter. Mr.  Dana  also  uses  a  U.  S. 
Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
at  the  Maine  State  Fair  on  Dairy 
Tub  Butter  was  won  by  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Brimmer,  of  Tilden,  Me.,  user  of  a 
U.   S.   Separator. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
South  Dakota  State  Fair,  on  Dairy 
Butter  won  by  Mrs.  M.  F.  Andrews, 
of   Huron,  a    U.   S.   user. 

FIRST  PRIZE  (Highest  Award) 
on  Home  Dairy  Butter,  Western 
Fair,  London,  Ontario,  awarded 
Mrs.  .\lcx.  Simpson,  .\twood,  Qnt.. 
a   U.   S.   user. 

FOUR  FIRST  PRIZES,  Viking 
Agricultural  Fair(  Viking.  Alberta. 
Canada.  Oct.  5th,  1909.  Dairy  But- 
ter. Mrs.  S.  Sternberg  swept  all 
four  I'irst  Prizes.  Another  Great 
Victory  for  the  United  States. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  Georgia  State 
Fair,  Macon.  Ga.,  October  27th  to 
-Vovember  6th.  tqcq.  First  Premi- 
um on  both  Separator  and  Exhibit, 
awarded  to  United  States  Separator. 


]hn\t  let  the  hyiniotic  statement>  of  unscrupulous  advertisers,  claiming 
the  earth,  with  no  records  to  back  their  claims,  inriuence  you  in  the  least. 

It  you  keep  tw.,  or  more  cows  and  handle  their  milk  by  any  other 
mean,  than  with  the  U.  S.  Separator,  we  can  ^\unv  v.ai  the  way  to  a 
greater  profit.     Ask  for  Catalogne  Xo.   j6  and  we   will  attend  to  the  rest 

Kenuniher.  you  can  try  a  U.  S.  Separator  before  you  pay  one  cent 
Ihis  does  not  mean  tlu  hogus  free  trial  s.>nie  advertisers  offer,  who  re- 
<|Uire  the  cash  deposited  in  the  bank  before  tliev  ship  the  goods.  Agents 
m  every  dairy  conmnniity  will  give  absolutely  a  free  test,  and  in  case  you 
buy.  favorable  terni>.     Could  anything  be  more  fair?^ 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

INCORPORATED  1873 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.,  U.  S.  A. 


^:^ 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

Members  of  the  Exchange  work  for 
their  own  hands  and  the  strongest 
kind  of  competition  exists  among 
dealers.  Borden  prices  are  more  of- 
ten a  basis  than  the  Exchange's. 

Up  to  date  the  "Trust"  has  not 
been  smoked  out,  and  we  do  not  now, 
nor  ever  did,  believe  there  existed 
such  a  combination. 

A.    G.    MOORELL. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

Behind  the  butter  on  the  table  is  the 
churn,  the  milk  pail,  the  cow  and, 
above  all,  the  intelligence  of  the  man 
behind   the  cow. 

Many  a  good  cow  is  spoiled  by  a 
poor  dairyman.  The  cow  has  the  milk 
giving  instinct,  but  it  must  be  intensi- 
fied by  the  judicious  feeding,  and  care 
of  her  owner.  She  is  worth  your  best 
thought  and  care,  for  she  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night,  with  no  return 
but  her  keep,  and  she  can  be  made 
to   pay  you  handsomely. 

Success  in  dairying  is  hard  won.  It 
is  no  business  in  which  you  can  "go 
it  blind,"  and  succeed.  But  applied  in- 
telligence, such  as  is  needed  in  all  busi- 
ness will  bring  great   returns. 

The  cow  cannot  do  it  all.  Help  her 
and  you  help  yourself,  for  back  of 
the  cow  is  always  her  keeper  as  the 
deciding  factor  for  failure  or  success 
in    dairying. 


WooDCREST  Maud 

One  of  the  Handsomest  Cows  at  Syracuse  June  Sale — Sold  for  11,290.     Butter 

Record,  20. 85  lbs  at  2  years  and  4  months. 


PRACTICALLY  NO  CHEESE  EX- 
PORTED. 

The  high  prices  current  for  dairy 
products  of  all  kinds  has  narrowed  ex- 
portation to  almost  nothing.  Only 
18,594  boxes  of  cheese  were  shipped 
from  May  first  to  November  6th.,  as 
against   82,111    boxes   in    1908. 

During  the  year  9000  Americans 
living  in  Canada  became  naturalized 
British  subjects. 


THE  BUILDER'S  SPIRIT. 

\V.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  af- 
fectionately called  "The  Cow  Gover- 
nor," says  of  dairying:  "One  of  the 
first  great  necessities  is  to  get  the  cow 
farmer  out  of  this  state  of  mind  that 
he  'can't  afford'  to  face  himself  in  the 
direction  and  make  a  first-class  dairy- 
man of  himself.  You  cannot  build  up 
a  fine  profitable  herd  of  cows  if  you 
do  it  for  money  alone.  Your  greed 
will  defeat  you  at  every  turn,  prevent 
you  from  the  right  of  expenditure  at 
the  right  time,  make  you  niggardly 
when    you    should    be    and    would    be 
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milk  differs  from  certified  milk  very 
little,  except  that  it  is  more  carefully 
taken  and  put  up.  The  cows  are  more 
thoroughly  groomed  and  washed,  and 
then  covered  with  a  blanket  while 
being  milked.  The  milkers  wear 
white  cotton  gloves  to  absorb  any  par- 
ticles of  dust  or  moisture.  Cows  that 
have  been  in  milk  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  are  used.  About  one  pint  of 
milk  is  drawn  from  each  teat  and  set 
aside,  then  the  remainder  of  the  milk 
milked  into  a  different  pail.  This  is 
taken  at  once  to  the  dairy  room,  bot- 
tled and  put  on  ice.  Just  as  soon  as 
possible  the  bottles  are  capped  and 
sealed  up  with  paraffin.  Such  milk 
will  keep  from  four  to  six  weeks. 


PREVENTION    VERSUS   CURE. 


After  chasing  the  cattle  a  few  miles, 
and  trying  to  "square"  ourselves  with 
the  neighbors,  through  w-hose  garden 
patch  they  tramped,  biting  off  a  choice 
morsel  here  and  there,  we  generally 
wish  wc  had  fixed  up  the  fence  be- 
fore  the  cows  found  the  weak  spots. 

It's  just  so  with  hog  cholera — pre- 
vention is  better  than  trying  to  cure. 
Read  the  Snoddy  offer  in  this  deparl- 
nicnt. 


T.oKii  Mar 
Champion  Guernsey  Bull  of  the  West  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  1909. 

of  \V    \V.  Marsh,  Waterloo.  la. 


Property 


WHAT   DENMARK  DOES. 

The  popul.iiioii  of  Denmark  is  2,- 
500,000,  not  all  of  them  by  any  means 
on  the  land,  and  yet  the  little  kingdom 
exports  annually,  farm  products  to 
the  value  of  over  $90,000,000,  $80,000.- 
000   of   which   goes   to   Great    Britain. 

When  we  get  down  to  working  our 
farm  lands  on  this  intensive  basis 
the  figures  of  to-day  will  look  pretty 
small. 


gciuriMis  if  a  true  innate  love  of  the 
work  com  rolled  y<ui.  The  l>uilder"s 
>pirit  must  actuate  you,  guard  an<l 
guide  yon.  when  lo!  you  have  at  the 
end  the  Ik  >t  nioney-inaking  agency 
in   fanning." 


STEAMER  MILK. 

.\ccordinp  to  V..  H.  Foristall.  of  the 
Mas^     Agricultural    College,    steamer 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM 

Separators 

First— Always  Beat— Cheapwti 

For  Thirty  Year* 

The  Worid's  Standard 

As  much  better  than  other  separators 

as  other  separators  are  better  than 

gravity  creamers* 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Page  Six. 

SALT  FOR  STOCK. 


Some  experiments  tried  in  France 
showed  that  stock  having  a  reguhir 
supply  of  salt  was  more  thrifty  and 
made  better  use  of  the  feed  it  ate 
than  animals  deprived  of  salt  for  a 
considerable    length   of   time. 

Salt  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  an- 
imal existence,  and  even  wild  animals 
travel  long  distances  to  get  salt  in 
the  shape  of  salt  springs  of  brackish 
water. 

Salt  is  the  great  cleanser  of  the 
blood  and  performs  an  important  mis- 
sion in  animal  economy,  and,  as  it  is 
very  cheap,  should  be  supplied  to  all 
live  stock  in   liberal  quantities. 

A  supply  of  salt  should  be  kept 
in  every  pasture  field  and  be  accessible 
to  the  animals  at  all  times.     The  com- 


beet  pulp.  It  lightens  their  grain  ra- 
tion wonderfully,  and  the  cows  relish 
it  exceedingly.  It's  a  milk  maker,  too. 
On  many  dairy  farms  it  is  taking  the 
place  of  roots  most  acceptably. 

CEMENT  STABLE  FLOORS. 


Stable  cement  floors  are  made  in 
practically  the  same  as  side-walks, 
antl  require  practically  the  same 
amount   of  materials. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  have  a 
proper  foundation,  and  such  a  foun- 
dation consists  of  a  sub-base  of  coarse 
jj^ravcl  or  cinders,  varying  in  depth 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  depending 
largch'  on  the  kind  of  soil  and  the  cli- 
maie.  A  loose,  sandy  soil,  with  good 
(Iraiiiagt.-.  will  not  recjuire  as  deep  a 
sub-l)asc  as  will  a  heavy  clay  soil. 


King  of  thk  Ponti.\cs 
Head  of  the  Broodside  Herd  of  Holsteins— The  Largest  Herd  in  the  World 


mon  custom  of  salting  stock  once  a 
week  is  a  very  poor  way  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  stock.  The  strong- 
est ones  will  get  enough,  possibly, 
but  the  weaker  ones,  and  these  arc 
the  ones  that  need  it  most,  will  be 
kept  back,  and  never  t^.t  a  ivll  supply. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  supply  live 
stock  with  salt  is  to  buy  rock  salt  and 
place  slabs  of  it  in  places  convenient 
for  the  stock  to  get  at.  The  weather 
has  but  little  effect  on  it  and  stock 
can  get  all  needed  by  simply  sucking 
the  salt  slab. 

To  feed  it  to  horses,  put  a  p'ece 
in  the  feed  box  where  they  can  get 
it  at  any  time.  This  does  not  in- 
terfere with  feeding  the  horses,  and 
at  the  same  Imie  a  litt!?  of  the  salt 
gets   on   all   the   grain   given    them. 

l''ven  pigs  will  lick  a  block  of  rock 
salt,  although  a  good  many  people 
never  think  of  salting  the  pigs. 


One  of  the  most  fre(|uent  causes  of 
doors  cracking  is  the  heaving  of  the 
soil  through  freezing  when  it  is  full 
of  water.  This  trouble  is.  of  course, 
met  with  most  in  the  case  of  side- 
walks, but  it  must  be  considered  in 
laying  stable  floors  too. 

About  four  inches  of  good  concrete 
shfjuld  be  laid  on  a  good,  porous  and 
solid  sub-base,  in  proportions  of  one 
I)art  .\tlas  Portland  cement,  two  and 
one-half  parts  clean,  coarse  sand,  and 
live  parts  screened  gravel  or  brc.ken 
-tone,  and  should  be  finished,  before 
the  concrete  has  set.  with  a  one-inch 
mortar  surface  of  f)nc  part  cement  to 
one  and  one-half  parts  clean,  coarse 
sand. 


ANIMALS     DRINK     IN 
WEATHER. 


COLD 


A  SPLENDID  SUCCULENT. 


If  you  have  not  used  dried  beet  ptllp 
in  your  ration,  get  some  atid  try  it. 
You  will  be  glad  you  did. 

Dolly  Dimple,  the  ex-champion 
Guernsey;  Missy  of  the  Glen,  her  suc- 
cessor; the  winning  Ayrshires  in  the 
Home  Dairy  Test — all  were  fei  dried 


When  the  cold  weather  of  January 
conies  round  too  many  men  and  boys 
seem  to  get  an  idea  into  their  heads 
that  horses  and  cows  don't  care  to 
drink,  judging  by  the  way  they  cut 
oiT  the  quatitity. 

If  you   have   to  carry  the  water  to 

the    stables    make    one    more    trip it 

will  probably  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween  only  enough   to  aggravate   the 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

poor  beast,  and  to  leave  them  com- 
fortable until  next,  regular  watering 
time. 

Quite  a  lot  of  falling  off  in  winter 
milk  production  is  laziness  in  not 
watering  the   cattle   sufficiently. 

If  they  have  to  go  from  the  barns 
to  a  hole  in  the  ice,  be  careful  that 
the  path  is  not  so  steep  and  slippery 
that  you  are  apt  to  lose  a  valuable 
animal    by   accident. 

In  dipping  water  from  a  hole  in 
the  ice  gradually  a  rim  is  formed 
around  the  hole  so  deep  that  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  an 
animal  can  reach  the  water  at  all. 
To  add  to  it,  if  drinking  from  a 
comparatively  small  pond,  the  water 
temporarily  gets  so  low  that  only 
those  who  drink  first  get  enough 
water  and  the  rest  must  suffer  until 
it's  their  turn  to  get  to  the  hole  first. 

You  know  what  it  is  to  feel  your 
thro.it  dry  and  parched  from  lack  of 
water.  Its  exactly  the  same  for  the 
animal. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


I'age  Seven. 


MILK  A  DESTRUCTIVE  AGENT. 


Nothing  will  prevent  the  decay  of 
leather  on  which  miiK  has  been  spilled 
and  allowed  to  remain.  Wash  the 
boots  at  once  with  water  and  a  soft 
brush   and   then   oil    them. 


POULTRY. 


Marred  l*lyinoath  Rocks,  America's 
Single  or  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Reds.  Prtc* 
very  reasonable.  E.  O.  BRATTON, 
Ryde.    Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Good  honest  ■tock  •gf 
of  Single  Comb  Brown  Lcffhorna; 
finest  strains.  Cups  and  Blue  Ribbon 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Frostburir  and 
Somerset.  600  flne  large  farm-ralaad 
birds  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Twenty-flve  extra  choice  Lrsrht  Brah- 
ma   cockerels    for      sale.       Writs      ms. 

HERMAN   SHOCKEY.   Sand   Patch.  Pa. 

MlSCBLLANBOVi. 

UnRQP^  ffolns  blind  Barry  Co.,  Iowa 
nunOCO  city.   la.,   can  curs. 

FOR  SALE — Two  litters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flying 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-rai.sed  stock.  Prices  from  |10  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedsvllle.  Pa. 


CATTLB. 

FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Registered  Hol- 
stein    Bull    Calf.       Six      months    old. 
Two-thirds  white.  Finely  marked.   Low 
price    for    prompt    sale.  MADISON 

COOPER.   101   Court,   Watertown,   N.   Y. 

PVRB-BRBD    registered    Holsteln    bull 
calf,  sired  by   "Clothilde  Dskol  Dot's 
Butter    Boy."       Dam,    "May    Inka   Clo- 
thilde."       Photograph,      psdlyrss     and 

price  on  application.  MADISON  COOP- 
ER. 101   Court.  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

REGlSTBRBD    Holstein-Frlsslan   Bulls 

all    ages.     Prices    reasonable.     Applj 

to  R.  G.  WILLIAMS.  Canton.  Pa. 

MILCH    GOATS. 

MILCH  GOATS — Information  regarding 
this  most  profitable  milk  producing  an- 
imal. Write  G.  H.  Wickersham.  1242 
St.  Francis  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


SEND    10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
largest,    newsiest.      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland. 
Md. 

TROTTING  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
.some.  black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  $200.  P.  J. 
WYAND,   Cumberland,   Md. 
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OUR    HORSES 


FEEDING     THE     WORKING 
HORSE. 


SILAGE  AS  HORSE  FEED. 


Hay  and  Oats  the  Standby  with  the 
Majority  of  Feeders. 


"I  have  had  over  30  years'  exper- 
ience in  feeding  all  kinds  of  horses,  I 
have  fed  about  all  the  different  kinds 
of  grain,  fodder  and  other  foods  which 
have  looked  like  being  either  worth 
while,  or  even  safe,  and  I  have  only 
this  to  say  about  feeding  horses: 
Hay  and  oats  are  the  best  and  safest 
things  that  can  be  fed  to  horses. 
Some  bran,  a  carrot  or  turnip  com- 
plete the  bill  of  fare  which  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend.  For  years 
past  this  ration  has  been  my  standby, 
and  since  cutting  out  just  about  every- 
thing else  I  have  had  very  few  sick 
horses,  except  for  an  occasional  at- 
tack of  distemper." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  fellow,  "It 
has  been  just  the  same  here.  You 
remember  the  cooker  that  I  paid  $150 
for?  Your  one  cost  more.  Mine  is 
lying  in  an  old  outhouse  now,  and  has 
not  been  used  for  years.  I  feed  good 
hay  and  oats,  and  when  show  time 
comes,  I  can  lead  out  a  string  of 
horses  that  look  just  as  well,  feel 
better,  and  are  in  harder,  better,  all- 
round  condition  than  when  fed  boiled 
feed,  mixed  meals,  and  other  kinds 
of  stuflF. 

I  have  tried  all  the  games  that  go, 
and  hay  and  oats  are  good  enough 
for  my  horses." 

These  were  two  leading  horsemen 
who  were  speaking — names  to  con- 
jure with  in  the  horse  business  of 
America,  representatives  of  firms 
whose  names  are  familiar  wherever 
draft  horses  are  known. 

This,  however,  is  not  saying  that 
the  feeding  of  horses  is  not  an  art. 
It  takes  judgment  to  feed  a  horse 
well,  and  more  judgment  still  to  feed 
a  working  horse  in  the  best  way. 

Cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  may  be  fed 
a  prescribed,  daily  ration,  and  anyone 
intelligent  enough  to  follow  directions 
can  do  the  feeding.  But  with  the 
working  horse  it  is  different.  When 
he  is  working,  he  should  be  fed  more 
than  when  idle.  As  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  opposite  is  oftener  done. 

Don't  feed  the  horse  all  the  hay 
he  will  eat  when  standing  idle.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  reducing  the  feed- 
ing of  working  horses  to  any  rule, 
but  it  is  a  safe  deduction  that  he  will 
stand  idle  on,  at  least,  no  more  feed 
than  he  requires  for  everyday  work. 
Let  him  eat  hay  no  longer  when  in 
the  stable  than  when  working  in  the 
fields.  Feeding  too  much  hay  simply 
clogs  his  system,  and,  if  long  contin- 
ued, will  produce  but  poor  results. 

Many  readers  of  Blooded  Stock 
feed  corn  instead  of  so  much  oats, 
and  are  just  about  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  results. 


Keep  horses  you  use  well  shod — 
sharp  shod.  The  muscular  strain 
trying  to  walk  or  trot  on  hot  or  icy 
roads  is  tremendous,  and  soon  makes 
an  animal  nervous  and  petty,  and  the 
next  slip  is  apt  to  mean  broken  harn- 
ess, smashed  shafts,  and  sometimes 
loss  of  a  valuable  animal. 


A   Successful   Experiment. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  G.  P.  Ro- 
berts, of  Cornell  University,  under- 
took an  experiment  in  the  feeding  of 
corn  silage  to  an  old  horse.  The  ani- 
mal was  fed  nothing  else  for  some 
time,  and  the  general  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  that  the  old  horse 
would  simply  waste  away,  or  else 
sicken  and  die  in  a  short  time. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  prophets, 
however,  the  horse  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  grew  fat  and  strong,  mean- 
while  working  every  day. 

Such  experiences  are  not  uncom- 
mon, where  horses  have  been  fed  a 
bushel  of  corn  silage  per  day  from 
the  very  commencement.  But  there 
have  been  other  experiences  where 
the  result  has  not  been  quite  so  hap- 
pily uneventful,  and  it  can  safely  be 
taken  for  granted  that  a  horse  will 
thrive  upon  silage,  only  after  the 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  each 
individual    case. 

Green  corn  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  food  that  can  be  fed 
to  all  horses  and  colts  with  both 
safety  and  advantage,  still  its  use 
must  be  moderate,  it  must  be  fed 
sparingly.  Gaseous  fermentation,  in- 
digestion and  tympanitic  colic  are  the 
customary  penalties  for  the  failure 
to  observe  precaution  in  the  matter. 
Wide  experience  has  resulted  in  the 
conclusion  that  corn  silage  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  considerations. 
This  applies  to  good,  sweet  silage, 
while  silage  that  has  become  very 
vinegary  or  mouldy  should  never  be 
fed  to  horses  at  all. 

When  silage  is  to  be  fed,  it  should 
be  commenced  in  a  moderate  way, 
not  more  than  a  peck  measure  at 
one  feed,  nor  more  than  two  feeds 
per  day,  and  the  effect  should  be 
watched  carefully,  and  a  ration  of 
hay  or  straw,  should  be  given  be- 
tween feeds  of  silage.  If,  after  a  few 
days  of  this,  no  bad  effects  are  ob- 
served, the  ration  may,  if  desired,  be 
increased.  When  silage  is  fed  at 
night,  hay  should  be  fed  afterward. 

It  is  always  well  to  err  on  the  side 
of  safety,  so  keep  both  eyes  open. 

PETTING  A  HORSE. 


"Not  many  people  know  how  to 
pet  a  horse,  from  the  horse's  stand- 
point, at  any  rate,"  said  a  trainer. 
"Every  nice-looking  horse  comes  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  petting.  Hitch 
a  fine  horse  close  to  the  curb  and 
you'll  find  that  half  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  go  by  will  stop  for 
a  minute,  say  "Nice  horsey",  and  give 
him  an  affectionate  pat  or  two. 

"The  trouble  is  they  don't  pat  him 
in  the  right  place.  If  you  want  to 
make  a  horse  think  he  is  going 
straight  to  Heaven  hitched  to  a  New 
York  cab  or  delivery  wagon,  rub  over 
his  eyes.  Next  to  that  form  of  en- 
dearment a  horse  likes  to  be  rubbed 
right  up  betw'cen  the  ears.  In  petting 
horses  most  people  slight  those  nerve 
centers.  They  stroke  the  horse's 
nose.  While  a  well-behaved  horse 
will  accept  the  nasal  caress  compla- 
cently,   he    would    much    prefer    that 


nice,  soothing  touch  applied  to  the 
eyelids.  Once  in  a  while  a  person 
comes  along  who  really  does  know 
how  to  pet  a  horse.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  that  man  was  brought  up  in 
the  country  among  horses  and  learned 
when  a  boy  their  peculiar  ways." 


CORN  STOEVER   FOR   HORSE 
FEED. 


Just  try  some  shredded  stover  for 
horse  feed  this  winter,  instead  of 
timothy.  The  former  is  just  about 
one-half  the  price  of  the  latter,  and  is 
just  about  as  good.  That  is  the  testi- 
mony from  the  feeding  test.  Judging 
by  the  way  horses  act,  it  must  be  true. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  timothy,  let 
this  go  to  town  and  to  the  city  man, 
who  will  pay  a  good  round  price  for 
it.  With  the  money  buy  some  other 
things  you  need.  Take  home  with 
you  some  grain  feed  rich  in  protein, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  gluten  meal 
or  bran;  with  these  feed  clean,  bright 
corn   stover. 

The  conbination  will  furnish  one 
of  the  best  sorts  of  winter  rations 
for  farm  stock  that  you  can  get.  Not 
only  will  you  have  a  better  feed  than 
corn  and  timothy  together,  but  you 
will  have  a  cheaper  one,  with  money 
in  your  pocket  to  boot. 

But  maybe  you  haven't  the  stover. 
In  that  case,  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  make  a  solemn  resolve  to 
raise  corn  to  the  limit  next  year. 
That  means  you  are  to  get  it  ready 
now.  Get  the  seed,  take  care  of  ma- 
nure as  you  make  it,  and  read  up  and 
study  corn  for  next   season. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  Ste^r,  Ball,  or  Horse  Hida, 
Calf,  Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of  hide 
or  Bkin  with  the  hair  on.  aoft.  Iifriit, 
odorless  and  moth-proof  for  rol)«.  rn«, 
ooat  or  kI'X'm.  and  make  them  up  when 
BO  ordered. 

But  first  get  oar  illnBtrtt«d  cataloif, 
irith  prices,  shipplnff  tags  and  instruo 
tiuDS.  We  are  the  largest  oustnna  fur 
tanners  of  large  wild  and  dumeetio 
animal skinsi  n  the  world. 

We  make  and  s«'ll  Natnrai  B.aGk 
Galloway  fnr  coats  and  robee.  Black 
and  Brown  Krisian,  Black  Dog  Skin, 
and  far  lined  coati :  also  do  taxidermy 
and  bead  mounting. 

TBI  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUK  €•. 
\i«  MUl  Street  Rochester.  N.  T. 


The   Ireland   Straight-Line 
Drag    Sawing    Machine 

This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt 
want  for  sawing  large  timber.  It 
is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight  line  sawing  rig 
on  the  market. 

We  al80  make  circular  mw  rigs,  saw  aod 
■biofle  mills 

IVnte  for  full  information  and  prices 

IRELAND  MACHINE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO.. 

15  State  Street,  NORWICH,  !V.  T. 
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HOG     CHOLERA    AND     OTHER 
PARASITIC      DISEASES      OF 
HOGS. 


The  hog  is  very  different  in  its  na- 
ture from  any  other  domestic  animal, 
and  the  disease  we  know  as  hog  chol- 
era and  swine  plague  works  more  up- 
on the  blood  than  any  other  part  of 
the  animal.  In  a  hog  that  dies  of  a 
simple  form  of  hog  cholera  and  swine 
plague,  with  no  other  complications, 
you  will  hind  a  very  small  amount  of 
blood.  It  seems  that  the  disease  de- 
stroys the  blood  of  a  hog  before  he 
dies,  or,  in  other  words,  it  seems  the 
hog  can  live  with  hog  cholera  or  swine 
plague  as  long  as  he  has  the  strength 
and  vitality  to  make,  or  produce,  blood 
as  fast  as  the  disease  destroys  it.  His 
blood  circulates  very  slowly,  as  he 
has  no  system  of  veins  like  other  ani- 
mals. It  is  thrown  up  through  arter- 
ies and  makes  its  way  back  by  oozing 
through  the  flesh.  He  does  not  per- 
spire in  heat  like  a  horse  or  other 
animal,  and  we  presume  it  is  the  lack 
of  a  capillary  circulation  that  prevents 
him  perspiring  when  he  gets  hot. 

A  hog  is  more  easily  overheated 
than  any  other  animal,  also  attribut- 
able to  his  not  being  able  to  perspire. 

Hog  Cholera  has  been  a  very  much 
dreaded  disease  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Until  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  when  a  man's  hogs  would  take 
the  cholera  he  would  have  no  hope 
of  saving  them,  but  now  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  principal  breeders  and  hog 
raisers  know  how  to  protect  and  save 
their  hogs. 


VALUABLE  HERD  STRICKEN. 


Something  like  two  years  ago  the 
fine  herd  belonging  to  Bardwell  & 
Barnard,  of  McHenry,  Ky.,  was  strick- 
en with  disease.  They  called  on  the 
writer  for  help  and  he  went.  In  a 
few  days'  time  he  had  the  disease 
stamped  out  of  the  herd  at  home,  and 
the  hogs  all  up,  and  doing  finely,  ex- 
cept a  few  young  pigs  that  broke  down 
with  indigestion,  which  is  in  all  cases 
very  hard  to  save. 

They  had  their  main  show  herd,  and 
some  very  fine  ones,  hid  away  from 
the  disease  back  in  the  mountains 
where  it  would  not  seem  the  disease 
could  go.  They  first  wanted  these 
protected.  I  told  them  there  was  not 
much  show  of  preventing  the  disease 
on  them,  and  that  as  their  dog  had 
been  following  their  wagon  through 
that  lot,  and  through  the  diseased  lots, 
that  no  doubt  the  germ  was  already 
there,  and  instead  of  protecting  or 
preventing,  the  disease  on  them,  I 
advised  them  to  bring  their  hogs 
down  to  the  main  lots,  where  they 
were  having  the  cholera  in  great  shape, 
and  to  give  their  hogs  the  cholera 
by  feeding  to  them  a  dead  hog  hashed 
up  into  slop. 

They  thought  this  was  very  hazard- 
ous,  as    some    of   the   hogs   could    be 


Sold  For  $1000.00  A  Head. 
However,  they  took  my  advice  and 
brought  their  hogs  down,  and  gave 
them  all  the  cholera  at  the  same  time. 
Hence,  they  were  all  sick  at  the  same 
time,    and    they    carried    out    our    in- 


HOGS 


structions  taking  them  safely  through 
the  cholera 


Without  Losing  One. 

Since  that  those  hogs  have  been  im- 
mune, and  not  subject  to  the  disease 
any  more,  and  never  will  during  their 
life   time. 

Soon  after  this  Bardwell  &  Barn- 
ard bought  about  60  other  hogs,  and 
put  them  in  the  same  lot  where  the 
hogs  were  sick,  and  of  course  they 
took  the  cholera,  and  they  took  these 
through  the  same  process  of  treat- 
ment, as  above  related,  losing  only 
two  young  ones  out  of  the  lot.  All 
the  balance  got  well  and  are  all  right. 

It  requires  a  little  work,  some  at- 
tention, and  perseverance,  to  handle 
the  disease  this  way,  but  notwithstand- 
ing there  is  a  remedy  that  it  can  be 
done  and  it's  known  as  the  Snoddy 
Remedy.  It  is  put  up  and  sold  by 
The  Dr.  J.  H.  Snoddy  Remedy  Co., 
of  Alton,  111. 

p.  C.  McKinley,  R.  No.  i,  Orient, 
Ohio,  as  well  as  a  number  of  his 
neighbors  who  have  had  hog  cholera 
during  the  last  few  months,  have  used 
this  great  remedy  with  great  satis- 
faction to  themselves  in  stopping  the 
disease  and  savinpf  their  hogs  in  a 
few  days  time.  Mr.  McKinley  had 
a  very  bad  outbreak  and  a  good  many 
hogs. 

These  men,  having  such  fine  success 
with  this  remedy,  are  not  afraid  of 
hog  cholera  any  more  because  they 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  has  print- 
ed a  little  book  with  full  instructions 
how  to  handle  the  disease  and  how 
to  treat  it.  This  book  is  entirely  free 
to  anyone  who  will  send  his  name  and 
address  to  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co., 
Box  290.  Alton,   III. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one  of 
these  little  hooks,  as  they  cost  him 
n<)tliing  hut  a  postal  card  to  write 
his  name  and  address  on,  because  this 
in  the  only  thing  that  has  ever  yet 
come  before  the  public  that  can  be 
depended  upon. 


FEEDING  GREEN  CORN. 


There  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  feeding  green  corn   in  the  fall  is 
the  cause   of     cholera     breaking     ont 
about   that  season.     We  do  n<.t   think 
there  is  anything  in  that  if  fed  moder- 
ately.    We    think   the    quantity   has    a 
great    deril    more    to    df    with    it    than 
the    quality    of    the    feed.     The     soft 
corn     has     a  tendency  to  give  a  hog 
a  strong  appetite  and  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  see  his  hogs  thrifty  and   do 
well  tries  to  satisfy  that  appetite.  an<1, 
continuing    to    feed    the    green    corn 
fi^cely.    he    has    soon    overworked    the 
digestive  organs  of  the  hog  and   gets 
his    system    out    of    condition.     Then 
he  is  a  fit  subject  for  any  disease  that 
may  cotne  along,  and  cholera   is  most 
always  present  in   such  caseN.  an<1  de- 
velopes    in     the    herd.     So    it     is     the 
quantity  that   overworks  the  liver  and 
spleen  that  puts  the  hog  in   a   proper 
shape  to  take  cholera,  and  if  he  doe^ 
not  take  cholera  it  is  possible  to  break 
down   his   digestive   organs   so   it   will 
take  him  a  long  time  to  get  into  con- 
dition  again. 


In  many  cases  where  this  overfeed- 
ing has  been  done  the  hogs  will  take 
what  we  term  "Spleen  Fever,"  or  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  Then  he 
cannot  properly  digest  and  assimilate 
his  feed.  This  produces  very  bad 
blood  and  renders  a  hog  very  subject 
to  cholera. 


Mistake  To  Overfeed. 

There  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  believe  in  pressing  their  pigs 
from  the  time  they  will  eat  on  to  the 
market.  I  believe  this  is  a  mistake. 
I  believe  the  hog  should  have  some 
time  to  grow,  and  make  bone,  and 
mu?cle. 

If  a  hog  runs  on  a  rich  pasture  I 
believe  he  should  be  fed  not  more 
than  what  would  be  considered  half 
icvd,  and  let  him  get  the  balance  of 
his  feed  by  searching  for  it.  When 
feeding  hogs  on  rich  pasture  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  one  accustomed 
to  feeding  in  a  dry  lot  to  hold  back 
and  not  feed  too  much. 

A  hog  is  as  subject  to  indigestion 
as  a  man,  and  overfeeding  is  about 
the  only  thing  that  produces  indigest- 
ion in  a  hog. 

1  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  out- 
breaks of  cholera  have  been  produced 
principally  by  overfeeding,  getting 
the  hogs  out  of  condition  so  that  the 
few  germs  of  disease  they  may  have 
got  from  the  atmosphere  are  suffic- 
ient to  bring  them  down  with  the 
disease. 


Worms  Almost  As  Bad  As  Cholera. 
There  is  one  parasite  in  particular 
that  does  the  hog  industry  almost  as 
much  damage  as  cholera,  and  that,  I 
will  say.  is  worms.  Worms  affect 
most  all  hogs  more  or  less.  In  some 
districts,  where  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  them  to  propogate,  they  will 


iRBBNWOOD    STOCK   FARMS 

Farmers  and 
Breeders  I  now 
have  a  larce  stock. 

Frobably    the     best 
ever  owned,  thor- 
/^ui  ,    >-  ougrhbred      Poland- 

China  and  ChesterWhlte  Plgu.  S  to  fl 
mos.  old.  sows  bred  and  boars  ready 
for  service,  all  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle. 
Burr  and  Barred  Plymonth  R.  Chickens. 
■•arma    and    Renldence,   Greenwood,   Pa. 

Address   C.  H.   DILDINE:, 
Route  No.  1.  RohrabniVt  P«. 

BARGAINS  IN  POLAND  -  CHINAS. 
BKRKSHIRES  and  CHESTER  WHITES 

I  now  have  a  larce 
stock  of  probably 
the  best  I  ever 
owned.  Cannot  tell 
you  all  here,  but  I 
c^™.»  1.  ^  ^-^  have  Boars  and 
m«TfH  l^L  ^'^^'^^'  «  to  «  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  sows  bred  and  boars 
ready  for  service.  Guernsey  Calves 
and    Registered    Scotch   Collie   Pupplea 

^mI  0/°^  P'"*''*^  *"<^  '«•••  circular. 
This  stock   must   go   and   will   be  sold. 

R^n?;  ^"""t^^'u  ^^^•'••d  and  White  P. 
»  J^  '..?•  Leghorns  and  Beadle  Dom. 
I'.    F.   HAMILTON.  Coch,M%ilu,   R 

HOGS. 

FOR  SALB—Duroc  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  sows.  Service 
Boars  $13  to  |20.  40-lb.  Pigs  1 1  Alee 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Red  chlak- 
ens.      WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmont.  Md! 

'^^^'Vn  ^l:^^°I°*,  ""•  Yorkshire  Plya 
—no  better  stock  In  U.  8.     Just  Im- 
ported— new    blood.     A.    JL    BIULDLjSt 
Frewsbury,  N.  T.  "o^^i^mj. 


•    • 
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HOG    CHOLERA 


I 


Having  a  general  outbreak  of  Hog  Cholera  in  this  section  of  country,  around  Grove  City  and  Harrisburg, 
Ohio,  just  South  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  we,  the  undersigned  hog  raisers  secured  the  Snoddy  Remedy  (which  is 
put  up  and  sold  by  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co.,  of  Alton,  111.)  and  cured  our  hogs  with  it  after  the  disease  had 
started  in  our  herds  and  some  of  us  had  lost  quite  a  few  before  we  heard  of  the  Remedy.  We  found  the 
Remedy  a  cure  for  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  when  taken  in  time  and  properly  used.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all  hog  raisers,  as  we  are  fully  convinced   that  the  Remedy  will  do  all  the  Company  claim  for  it. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  R.  No.  i.  Grove  City,  Ohio. 
GKORGE  BORROR,  R.  No.  3,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 
ISAAC  F.  MOUSER,  R.  No.  i,  Grove  City,  Ohio. 
WILLIAM  KEGG,  R.  No.  3,  Grove  City  Ohio. 
The  above  are  all  prominent  and  reliable  farmers  and    have    cured    their    sick    herds     with     our     Snoddy 
Remedy.      Many  other  herds  are  being  cured  now.     For  full  particulars  and  Snoddy's  free  book  on  Hog  Cholera 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290.  ALTON,  ILL. 

♦4»4'»»«»*'l'l"H"l"i't"H'H"H'H*'ii>»4 »»»»': i ♦4-1  'I'l' 1 1  \ \  |..|i.i..H .H.!.!.  Hi. |i.|i»| 


cut  a  hog  half  of  his  weight  by  market 
time  without  reducing  his  feed  but 
very  little.  While  at  other  times, 
where  the  worms  are  not  so  bad,  the 
difference  will  not  be  so  great. 

The  Snoddy  Remedy  is  just  as 
good  and  sure  for  hog  worms  as  a 
remedy  can  be  made.  There  are  plain 
instructions  in  the  little  free  book 
that  is  offered  you,  for  keeping  your 
hogs  clear  of  worms,  and  in  a  thrifty 
condition. 


1  have  always  made  it  a  practice  to 
let  my  sows  wean  their  own  pigs. 

If  disease  strikes  a  herd  where  there 
are  sows  with  suckling  pigs  I  believe 
in  that  case  especially  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  together,  because,  if  the 
milk  accumulates  and  the  pigs  are  not 
there  to  take  it,  it  will  produce  more 
fever.  The  pig  has  almost  always 
got  all  the  cholera  he  can  hold  before 
you  find  out  the  sow  has  it. 


Give  Them  Fresh  Air. 
Again,  I  think  where  a  large  stock 
of  hogs  is  kept  in  one  lot,  the  barn, 
or  their  sleeping  places,  is  seldom 
ventilated  enough  so  that  the  air  will 
not  become  stagnated.  A  hog  needs 
fresh  air  more  than  any  other  animal 
living,  because  he  does  not  get  any 
oxygen  except  through  his  lungs.  He 
dcjes  not  take  in  any  through  his  skin 
like  a  man  or  horse,  but  must  get  it 
through  the  air  as  he  breathes,  and 
when  too  closely  housed  he  >oon  gets 
into  bad  condition. 


Cold  weather  is  now  with  us  and 
every  farmer  should  see  to  it  that 
his  hogs  have  a  comfortable  place  to 
sleep.  In  fact  if  he  can  divide  them 
up  into  about  three  lots  it  would  be 
better.  The  sows  and  small  pigs  in 
one  lot,  medium  shoats  in  another, 
and  the  larger  ones  in  another. 


Cholera  Not  Dangerous  For  Sucking 
Pigs. 

It  is  more  trouble  to  handle  hog 
cholera  in  suckling  pigs  and  sows  than 
in  any  other  character  of  hog.  But, 
if  taken  in  time  and  handled  right  you 
need  not  have  any  fears. 

My  system  with  sows  not  yet  far 
enough  along  to  farrow  is  to  get  them 
through  the  cholera,  if  possible,  before 
farrowing  time.  Then  they  will  have 
nice,  strong,  healthy  pigs  that  will 
grow  off  just  as  though  there  were  no 
cholera  in  the  place,  provided  you  give 
the  sows  a  treatment  of  the  Snoddy 
Remedy  as  soon  as  they  have  farrow- 
ed, beginning  with  the  very  first  feed 
you  give  them  and  keeping  it  up  for 
seven  days,  just  as  instructed  for  di- 
seased hogs.  You  try  it  but  one  time 
and  you  will  find  it  will  work  all  right. 
Those  pigs  will  never  have  the  chol- 
ir.i;  tluy  will  be  immune. 


be  careful  to  not  over-feed  corn.  They 
should  have  a  pasture  where  they  can 
run  to,  and,  if  it  be  a  rich  pasture,  they 
should  not  be  fed  oftener  than  once  a 
day,  and  that  of  a  morning.  A  hog  lies 
down  all  night  in  most  cases  and  di- 
gests the  food  he  has  gathered  the 
day  before.  So  when  he  comes  in 
at  night  with  his  stomach  full,  and 
you  give  him  another  feed  on  top  of 
that,  if  it's  a  different  feed  to  what 
he  has  been  getting  during  the  day, 
he  will  eat  again.  This  crowds  his 
stomach  so  full  that  he  cannot  proper- 
ly digest  and  assimulate  what  he  gath- 
ered during  the  day  and  the  feed  at 
night.  But  if  you  let  him  go  without 
feed  at  night,  he  will  thoroughly  di- 
gest what  he  ate  the  day  before. 
Then  you  can  give  him  a  feed  of  corn, 
and  also  some  swill  made  of  wheat 
middlings  and  oil  meal,  about  Y\  oil 
meal  to  f^  wheat  middlings,  in  the 
morning. 

Feed  him  this  way  until  ready  to 
fatten  him  for  the  market.  Then  you 
can  feed  him  pretty  heavily  for  a 
few  days  to  get  his  system  thoroughly 
fatted  for  market. 


Clean  Bedding. 
W^hile  a  hog  is  a  very  hogish  ani- 
mal in  some  respects  he  is  a  very  nice 
animal  about  his  bedding,  if  given  a 
chance.  They  should  have  a  lot  large 
enough  for  them  to  get  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  then  they  will  take  special 
care  of  their  bedding. 

Ten  Weeks  To  Weaning. 

I  also  differ  with  many  of  the  hog 
raisers  and  breeders  in  regard  to 
weaning  time,  as  I  do  not  believe  the 
pigs  should  be  taken  from  the  sows. 
1  believe  in  letting  them  run  with  the 
sow  until  they  are  at  least  ten  weeks 
old.  In  fact  the  sow  knows  more 
about  when  to  wean  her  pigs  than  we 
do,  and  she  can  wean  them,  and  keep 
them  in  better  health  than  we  can, 
if  you  give  her  the  privilege. 


Suitable  Feed  For  Hogs. 

In  this  it  recpiircs  ;i  man  of  good 
judgment  to  make  a  good  feeder.  A 
man  must  take  due  notice  of  all  condi- 
tions and  be  governed  accordingly. 
If  the  pigs  are  just  weaned,  or  taken 
from  the  sow.  they  should  have  a 
general  feed,  some  green  stuff,  some 
greasy  >l<'>p  from  the  kitchen,  >t)me 
milk  with  bran  or  mitldlings  stirred 
in  it.  It  will  not  do  to  contine  them 
t(»  any  »)ne  feed,  especially  when  you 
are  feeding  anything  like  as  much  as 
they  want. 

They  nnist  have  a  (liver>ity  of  feed, 
and  must  be  kept  hungry  all  the  time, 
never  feeding  them  as  much  as  they 
w%'int.  It  is  best  to  have  them  run 
nnt  in  a  little  lot  where  they  can  get 
their  own  green  stuff. 

When  you  come  to  older  hogs,  size 
from    ']'^   lbs.    to    150   lbs.,   you    should 


Best  Breed  To  Keep. 

T  often  hear  the  question  asked, 
what  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs  for  a 
farmer  to  keep?  I  think  the  hog  that 
he  best  understands  and  has  had  most 
experience  with  would  be  the  most 
suitable  hog  for  him  to  keep. 

.\  Poland  China  hog  man  cannot 
inulerstand  a  Duroc  hog  so  well  as 
he  can  his  Poland  Chinas.  Hence  he 
can  manage  his  Poland  China  hogs 
more  profitably  than  he  can  the  Duroc, 
and  vice  versa. 

If  a  man  is  thoroughly  posted  on 
how  to  handle  one  breed  of  hogs  I 
would  not  advise  him  to  leave  that 
breed,  as  there  is  demand  enough  in 
the  Lhiited  States  for  all  of  the  differ- 
ent breeds,  especially  for  the  next  \2 
or  18  months,  during  which  time  I 
expect  to  see  hogs  above  9  cents  per 
pound  on  the  market,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise all  farmers  to  raise  every  pig 
possible,  because  during  that  time  he 
will  no  doubt  get  the  highest  price 
that  will  ever  be  paid  for  hogs  in  the 
LI.  S.  during  our  life  time. — One  Who 
Constantly  Uses  The  Snoddy  Remedy. 


/// 


_     rr BUY GASOUME ENGINES 

•leobol  anvliM.  soperlor  to  uiT  one-cylinder  enirlne;  revoluUontctnR  power.  Ita  weight  *nd  balk  are  half  that  of  nlniKle  cylinder  enirlnee.  with  erreaterdarmblllt 
E^MatoBny— LeMtoRun.  Quickly,  eaaily  started.  Vibration  prattloally  overcome.  Cheaply  mounted  on  any  watroa.  It  u  a  combination  portable,  ■tatlonary  or 
•^a*.    SKND  FOR  CATALOGUE.    THE   TEMFLF.   ENGINE   MFG.  CO.,     4t»«  Weet  15lh  St.,  Chlcar*.    THIS  IS  OCR  F.FTY  SIXTH  YEAR. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVeSTIQATI 
••TMB  MASTER  WORKMAN.** 

—  —       •  two-cylinder  KaeollDe,  kerosene  or 

Ita  weight  and  balk  are  half  that  of  RinKle  cylinder  enKlnee.  with  flrreaterdarablllty     Ooets 
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OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS 

Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller. 


ABOUT  THE  MANY  POULTRY 
BOOKS  BEING  ADVERTISED. 


Their  Stories   Generally  True. 

Every  weekly  and  monthly  publi- 
cation of  national  and  extensive  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  the  dailies  as  well,  are  carrying  ad- 
vertisements these  days  telling  of  the 
wonderful  successes  that  are  being 
made  of  poultry  plants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  the  al- 
most fabulous  sums  their  respective 
owners  are  netting  each  year. 

The  result  has  been  to  turn  the  at- 
tention of  thousands  of  people  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  to  poultry  keep- 
ing as  a  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, and  the  books  which  these  ad- 
vertisements exploit,  and  which  de- 
scribe the  plants  in  question,  have 
been  sold  in  unprecedented  numbers. 

These  books  make  very  interesting 
reading,  to  say  the  least,  but  how 
much  of  them  is  truth  and  how  much 
fiction,  is  a  question  which  is  being 
seriously  asked  by  scores  and  hun- 
dreds who  have  been  impressed  by 
the   stories   they  tell. 

One  of  these  stories  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars were  made  by  one  man  on  the 
back  of  a  city  lot. 

Another  one  relates  how  two  novices 
made  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  for  twelve  successive  months. 

Others  tell  of  wonderful  sucesses 
in  varying  degrees. 

Are  these  stories  true?  Have  the 
big  sums  named  really  been  obtain- 
ed in  actual  cash?  or  have  they  been 
achieved  only  on  paper?  Were  the 
balance  sheets  honestly  made  or  were 
the  figures  juggled? 

There  are  many  experienced  poultry- 
men  who  believe  these  stories  are 
not  true,  and  they  are  backed  up  by 
thousands  of  others  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  modest  living  from  poultry  only,  to 
give  up  in  despair,  and,  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  their  oaths  that  every  one 
of  them  are  pure,  unadulterated  fic- 
tion. 


A  GREAT  EDITOR  FORCED  TO 
ADMIT. 

The  editor  of  a  prominent  poultry 
paper,  in  New  England,  and  one  of 
the  best  known  writers  on  poultry 
subjects  in  the  world,  told  the  writer 
the  other  day  that  "the  figures  in 
one  of  these  books  were  so  flagrantly 
juggled  that  the  book  was  worthless." 
When  pressed  for  his  reasons  for  this 
statement  he  modified  it  considerably. 
"The  balance  sheet,"  he  said,  "makes 
no  allowance  for  interest  on  invest- 
ment, for  insurance,  or  for  wear  and 
tear,  and  I  doubt  if  the  fowls  were 
fed  as  cheaply  as  stated." 

The  amount  paid  for  insurance 
should  have  been  charged  in  the  ex- 
pense column,  but  the  items  of  inter- 
est on  investment  and  wear  and  tear 
arc  debatable  ones  in  a  statement  of 
this  kind.  The  book  in  question  states 
very  clearly  what  the  investment  was, 
so  that  anyone  so  desiring  can  easily 
figure  the  amount  that  should  be  al- 
lowed for  this,  as  well  as  decide  what 
should  be  charged  against  the  net 
earnings  for  wear  and  tear. 


"Granting  that  you  are  correct, 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  this  plant?"  the  writer  asked 
the  editor. 


Wonderful  Success. 

"It  would  still  be  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess,"   he   reluctantly  admitted. 

With  no  other  basis  than  that 
named  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  the 
figures  were  juggled  to  produce  the  re- 
sults claimed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  book  was  put  out  by  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  publishers  in  Am- 
erica, and  was  subjected  to  much  care- 
ful scrutiny  before  he  consented  to 
handle   it. 

Every  one  of  these  plants  has  been 
investigated  by  several  of  the  poultry 
editors,  and  in  each  case  the  result 
has  been  the  same — the  owners  were 
found  to  have  understated  rather  than 
overstated  their  net   results. 


"The  Intensive  Plan.** 

These  plants,  where  large  profits 
are  made,  are  all  run  on  what  has 
truly  been  called  "  the  intensive  plan." 
No  two  of  them  are  alike  in  any  par- 
ticular, except  that  they  work  the 
ground  space  used  to  the  limit,  and 
require  the  constant  care  of  the  oper- 
ator and  his  assistants  for  every  day- 
light hour  of  every  day  in  the  year. 

They  differ  radically  from  the  sys- 
tems in  general  use  in  the  exclusive 
poultry  plants  in  almost  every  de- 
tail, but  in  one  important  respect  they 
are  not  so  much  unlike  the  barnyard 
method  of  poultry  keeping.  This  is 
that  they  supply  the  layers  with  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  summer  and 
winter  alike. 


Fresh  Air  is  the  Comer  Stone. 

Fresh  air  is  the  cornerstone  of  the 
intensive  plan  of  poultry-keeping.  The 
first  step  in  the  evolution  of  this 
method  was  the  "discovery  of  the 
open  front  poultry  house.  Produce 
summer  conditions  in  the  poultry 
house  in  the  winter  time,"  was 
the  slogan  of  the  early  disciples 
of  fresh  air  poultry  houses,  and 
the  development  of  these  houses 
and  the  development  of  these  houses 
on  this  principle  has  made  possible 
all  the  big  results  referred  to. 

Until  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  exclude,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  frosty  or  cold, 
outside  air  from  the  roosting  and 
scratching  rooms  if  eggs  were  to  be 
obtained  in  quantity  in  the  winter. 
Many  of  the  plants  thought  to  help 
this  along  by  adding  artificial  heat. 
These  old-fashioned  poultrymen,  too, 
were  striving  to  produce  summer  con- 
ditions in  their  poultry  houses  in  the 
winter  months,  but  they  overlooked 
the  important  element  of  fresh  air. 

Unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  ordinary 
farmer  supplied  his  layers  with  plenty 
of  ozone,  but  he  did  it  just  the  same, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  did  just 
as  well  as  far  as  winter  eggs  were 
concerned,  with  his  makeshift  poultry 
shed,  as  the  more  pretentious  poultry- 
man  with  his  dead-air-space  walled 
poultry  house,  with  its  double  win- 
dows and  tight-fitting  doors.  The 
one  lacked  warmth  and  the  other  fresh 
air,  and  experience  has  proved  the 
latter  to  be  just  as  essential  as  the 
former.  Neither  got  winter  eggs  in 
large   numbers  with  any  regularity. 

It  was  the  late  Prof.  Gowell,  of 
the  Maine  Experimental  Station,  who 
discovered  the  connection  between 
fresh  air  and  winter  eggs. 


THESE  SICKLY- LOOKING  CHICKS 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  as  are  these 
poor  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
one  has  been  feedmgralot  of  table  scraps,  or  sour  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  is  fermenting  in 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  findeijfht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?"  Chicks  are 
babies  and  must  have  baby  food.  That's  why  Purit»n 
Chick  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearinjr  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holdine  down  the  death-rate.  It  just 
fits  the  interior  mecnanism  of  the  disrestive  oreans 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


..,,f^^'  I- 


(The  Safe  Kind) 


has  ft  dellehtfnl 
compounded  of 


100  LBs 


{ 


tft«te  and  odor  to  a  little  chick,  becaase  It  la 
ttioBe  very  pure,  wholesome  and  nweet  ele- 
nients  that  naturally  attract  It.  Your  little 
•'puff-balls"  win  make  thiugs  flv  scratohlne: 
they  are  always  happy  and  bu«v,  wiien  fed 
on  It.    Some  «>f  the  larKt'st   poultry   plants 


It  Will  pay  you,  no  matter  how  small  your 
flock.  It  is  foresijfht,  wisdom,  economy  and 
vrntit,  for  you  always  to  keep  It  on  hand. 
It's  true  life  Insurance  for  your  chicks,  all 
other  thinjrs  Ix-inR  equal.  We  Kuarnntee 
It  so,  and  n»fun<l  money  if  j-ou're  not  .satisfied. 
No  fu.-sini?  about  it  elther-your  word  is 
r?J?'w* '"■**?"  *'**'««  Food  Is  put  op  in 
5-lb.  boxes  for  »c;  25-ib.  bajrs  fl.OO;  50-lb. 
bags,  $1.7i>:  lon-lb  bajrs,  t3.25.  Ask  your  dealer 

Booklet  free.    Write  now  for  It,  *^*^  '  ^ 
Piir<>«n.Ar^*rioaa  Poultry  Food  Utg,  Co., 
Bound  Brook  New  Jeraey 
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Fresh  Air  Houses. 

The  advocates  of  the  fresh  air 
houses  differ  widely  in  the  applica- 
tion of  their  theory.  Some  say  that 
only  a  confining  wire  mesh  is  all  that 
is  needed  in  the  front  of  the  house; 
others  favor  a  curtain  for  the  whole 
of  the  front,  while  others  think  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  front 
should   be  open. 

Some  think  small  coops,  with  five 
or  six  hens  and  not  more  than  three 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each, 
are  the  correct  thing;  others  go  the 
limit  the  other  way  and  say  that  1,500 
layers  should  be  kept  in  each  house, 
with  something  less  than  two  square 
feet  on  the  floor  for  each,  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  is  a  host  who  advocate 
a  flock  sufficiently  large  to  fill  the 
house,  no  matter  what  size  it  may 
be,  allowing  between  two  and  three 
feet  to  each  bird. 

All  are  getting  about  equal  results, 
as  far  as  the  writer's  observations 
have  gone,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  one  of  these  various  plans  is 
the  only  correct  one.  The  principle 
in  each  case  is  the  same — the  front  is 
sufficiently  open  to  admit  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  day  and  night,  in 
all  seasons,  and  the  layers  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  generate  the  re- 
quired amount  of  animal  heat  to  mod- 
erate the  winter  temperature  to  about 
the  correct  point. 

Summer  Conditions. 

Thus,  the  summer  conditions  are  pro- 
duced in  the  winter  months — the  cur- 
tains, or  open  fronts,  let  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  the  hen's  are  numerous 
enough  to  generate  enough  animal 
heat  to  warm  the  room. 
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Layers   Have   No   Runs. 

Another  feature  of  the  intensive 
methods,  as  far  as  housing  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  the  layers  are  never 
allowed  to  roam.  Indeed,  in  some  of 
them,  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  ground.  No  runs  are  provided,  not 
even  where  the  small  three-by-six-foot 
coops  are  used. 

This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
general  methods,  where  the  layers  are 
given  the  run  of  the  farm,  and  are 
allowed  to  roam  at  will.  When  a  hen 
is  allowed  to  run  she  wastes  a  great 
deal  of  vitality  and  energy  that  should 
be  put  into  filling  the  egg  basket 
and  the  latter  suffers  in  consequence. 

SELECT    BREEDERS. 

If  you  haven't  already  done  so,  pick 
out  your  breeders  without  further  de- 
lay. If  you  do  not  know  enough 
of  the  fine  points  of  the  birds,  of  the 
particular  breed,  or  breeds,  you  raise, 
get  a  neighbor  who  does  to  make  the 
selection  for  you.  It's  important 
enough  to  go  to  this  trouble  even 
if  your  flock  is  kept  only  to  furnish 
eggs  for  your  table. 

Watch  how  he  does  it.  Listen  to 
his  reasons  for  selecting  certain  birds 
in  preference  to  others  that  you'd  be 
apt  to  pick  out.  This  is  the  best  way 
to  learn.  Of  course  with  a  good 
poultry  book,  illustrated,  you  could 
puzzle  it  out  for  yourself  but  life 
is  too  short  for  such  methods  if  a 
competent  judge  lives  within  easy 
reach,  and  his  services  are  to  be  had 
for  almost  the  asking. 

You  know  one  great  secret  of  the 
success  of  America's  great  million- 
aires,  was  using  the  knowledge   and 
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Made  of  Hard,  StUf  Whe,  of  Honest  Qnallty 

A  Heavy  American  Fence 

Costs  You  No  More 

Per  Rod  Than  Lighter 

Fences  of  Other  Makes 


Limht  Wirm 


A  roll  of  heavy  fence  means 
big  wire.  Big  wire  means 
\Ti  jtq  Strength  and  longer  life. 
Insist  upon  the  dealer 
weighing  the  roll  of  fence  he 
sells  you.  This  will  tell  the 
story  quicker  than  any  other 
way,  for  you  cannot  always 
tell  the  size  of  wire  by  eye.  American  Fence  will 
stand  this  test  against  any  fence  made,  and  will 
prove  its  greater  weight.  Why,  then,  pay  the  same 
money  for  a  lighter  fence? 

American  Fence  is  made  of  hard,  stiff  steel.  It 
is  made  of  a  quality  of  wire  drawn  expressly  for 
woven-wire-fence  purposes  by  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  wire  in  the  world.  Galvanized  by 
latest  improved  processes,  the  best  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
years  has  taught.  Built  on  the  same  elastic  hinged-joint  (patented) 
principle,  which  efifectually  protects  the  stay  or  upright  wires  from 

breaking  under  hard  usage. 

Test,  judge  and  compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions  and 
you  will  find  that  the  steel,  the  structure  and  the  galvanizing  are  equal  in  dura- 
bility, strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  uses. 

F.  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  A  Gen.  Sales  A«ent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New-  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

NOTE.— l>«*len  eTerrwhere.  See  the  one  In  your  town  and  h»Te  him  show  you  the  different  deelana  and  glT« 
pneeii.  Also  iret  from  him  booklet  entitled,  "BOW  TO  BUILD  A  CHEAP  CONCRETE  FENCE  P(»T, "  fumlslied 
me  for  the  asking. 


^    >«lfc^ 


Ammrican  Fmnern 


abilities  of  other  people. 

Then  separate  your  breeders  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  keep 
them  separate. 

The  next  point  is  the  food.  We 
have  published  plenty  of  information 
and  instructions  on  this  point.  See 
that  the  hens  are  not  over  fattened, 
and  that  they  are  given  sufficient  bone 
and  meat  scrap  to  be  physically  able 
to  furnish  you  with  eggs  most  likely 
to  give  you  a  good  hatch. 

Keep  their  quarters  well  cleaned, 
free  from  lice,  and  with  abundant 
fresh  air,  and  you  will  have  eggs  that 
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DEATH    TO   HEATEB 

RBWlOn  S  I>iiUBp«rt«r« 
fiuaraaKad  or  ■•acy  Back. 
;S<-  9I-<N)  par  raa, at  dealer*,  ar 
Ezaratt  T%\*,  |8  Tr*'  Data. 
THI  llEWTOlf  REHKDY  CO. 
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will  hatch  with  a  high  average. 

But,  you  know,  you  have  your  part 
to  do  in  the  careful  incubation. 


Crushed  Oyster 

SHELLS 

andllake  Poultry  ray 

Tests  show  where  Crushed  Oyster 
Shells  have  been  used— duration  of 
test  22  days— numl^er   of  eggs   33; 
weight   of    egp<;,    1489. 6    grammes. 
Where  Sharp  (Irits  were  fed— test 
22  days— number  f.f  eggs  6;  weight 
of  egps  2.'>7 .6  grammes.    This  is  con- 
argument    in    favor   of    Crushed    Oyster 
Every  poultry  house  or  yard  should  have 
They'll  make  hens  lay  an  ere  a  day,  with 
firm,  hardshell,  less  li.ible  to  break  in  shipment. 
Crnnhfld  Oynter  Shells  sunply  Carbonate 
of  Lime  in  its  natural  form,  making  them  supe- 
rior to  any  other  po\iltry  food. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for  them,  or  write  for  Free 
catnlogue  to 
\7alt«r  Eoppelmaa,  EeyMr  Bnildlng,   Baltfmor*,  Md. 


vincmg 
Shells. 
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PRUNING      FRUIT      TREES      IN 
WINTER. 


SPRAYING  FOR  PEACHES. 


There  is  more  leisure  in  winter  for 
many  who  have  orchards,  leading 
them  to  prune  their  trees  at  that  time. 
Where  the  idea  is  to  help  along  fruit 
bearing,  winter  pruning  does  not  ad- 
vance it.  This  kind  of  pruning  must 
be  done  in  summer,  when  the  trees 
are  growing. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in 
which  winter  pruning  helps  towards 
fruitfulness,  pruning  at  the  root.  A 
tree  in  rich  ground  will  grow  and 
grow,  showing  but  little  desire  to 
flower  and  fruit.  If  but  a  young  tree 
this  is  natural  and  its  work  should 
not  be  disturbed,  but  if  of  a  size  and 
age  calling  for  fruit  bearing,  a  pruning 
of  the  roots  will  bring  it  about.  This 
can  be  done  in  winter  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time.  The  soil  is  thrown  out 
in  a  circle  around  the  tree,  deep 
enough  that  some  of  its  large  roots 
are  met  with,  and  these  must  be  chop- 
ped oflf.  Usually  a  few,  not  all  of 
the  roots  cut  off  in  this  way,  will  suf- 
fice to  check  the  growth,  when  the 
next  summer  should  see  perfect  fruit 
buds  for  flowering  the  spring  follow- 
ing. 

Where  the  desire  is  to  cut  away 
useless  limbs,  or  to  re-form  the  shape 
of  a  tree,  winter  is  a  good  time  to  do 
the  work.  Sometimes  a  tree  which 
has  been  injured  by  insects  will  show 
weak  branches.  Such  a  tree  can  be 
made  anew,  as  it  were,  by  sawing  it 
back  to  what  leaves  it  like  a  stump, 
and  by  the  close  of  summer  there  will 
be  a  well  shaped  tree,  full  of  vigorous 
young  shoots. 

Peach  trees  are  often  headed  back 
in  this  way,  making  them  young  trees 
again,  as  it  were,  and  all  fruit  trees 
can  be  pruned  in  the  same  way  when 
their  tops  are  weak  or  of  unequal 
growth. 

Peach  trees  will  bear  cutting  back 
very  low,  but  apples,  pears  and  all 
large  growing  fruit  trees  are  not  to 
be  cut  back  too  close  without  good 
cause,  for  it  bears  such  large  scars 
that  the  healing  over  of  them  prompt- 
ly is  more  than  they  can  do.  All  the 
pruning  of  this  nature  should  be  done 
while  the  trees  are  dormant;  and  if 
pruning  be  done  every  winter  it  is 
much  the  most  profitable  way,  a 
strong  knife  being  sufficient  then  to 
cut  away  what  would  take  a  saw  to 
do  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  everyone  enjoys  to 
see  a  thrifty  lot  of  orchard  trees,  and 
annual  prunings  and  good  soil  will 
produce  such  trees,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  do  the  pruning. 

Be  sure  to  paint  well  all  scars  fol- 
lowing pruning  to  keep  out  dampness 
and  prevent  rotting.  White  lead  is 
good  to  use.  Put  on  in  winter,  soon 
after  the  pruning,  the  scar  will  be 
dry  and  will  retain  the  paint,  which  it 
would  not  do  as  well  were  the  sap  in 
active  motion,  as  it  is  in  early  spring. 

Winter  is  much  the  best  time  too 
for  spraying  to  kill  San  Jose  Scale. 
and  spraying  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  fruit 
growing. 


During  the  cold  and  wet  spring  of 
the  past  season  a  very  strong  object 
lesson  as  to  the  value  of  spraying 
peach  trees  with  lime-sulphur  solution 
was  given  in  a  large  orchard  nearby 
the    writer's    home. 

Two-thirds  of  the  orchard  was 
sprayed  quite  earlv.  but  rain  prevent- 
ed the  remaining  third  from  being 
sprayed  until  about  two  weeks  later, 
and  about  thirty  trees  were  not 
sprayed   at  all. 

When  the  orchard  leafed  out  the 
portion  sprayed  early  had  practically 
no  "curl  leaf,"  the  trees  sprayed 
later  had  it  pretty  badly,  and  those 
not  sprayed  at  all  were  simply  a  mass 
of  "curl  leaf." 

Other  orchards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood demonstrated  the  same  fact — 
that  early  spraying  is  very  important 
in  controlling  this  serious  disease  of 
peach   trees. 

Early  spraying  of  cherry  trees  with 
lime-sulphur  is  also  very  efficacious 
in   helping  to  control  the  rot. 


Save  Wood  Ashes. 

Save  all  ■  the  wood  ashes  for  use 
around  fruit  trees  as  a  fertilizer. 
Wood  ashes  are  especially  good  for 
peach  trees,  and  they  will  benefit  all 
fruit   trees  and   vines. 

In  u^ing  them  as  a  fertilizer  do  not 
place  any  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  since  the  strong  alkali  will  spoil 
the  bark.  Scatter  them  thinly  on 
the  soil  over  a  circle  as  big  as  the 
top  of  the  tree.  The  feeding  roots 
run  out  farther  than  the  longest 
branches   of   the   tree. 

Wood  ashes  are  good  for  almost 
anything  grown  in  the  garden,  and 
their  pronounced  effect  is  noticablc 
in  field  crops  up  to  the  fifth  year, 

WATERING  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

As  a  general  rule  never  water 
hotisc  plants  until  they  are  dry,  and 
then  give  them  a  thorough  soaking, 
water  until  a  stream  trickles  away 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 


Those  new  to  the  business  of  rais- 
ing plants  are  apt  to  make  the  mistake 
of  simply  sprinkling  the  surface  of 
the  soil  daily,  perhaps,  but  at  no 
time  applying  enough  to  saturate  the 
soil   throughout. 

Plants  cannot  flourish  when  the 
surface  only  is  wet,  while  the  main 
body  remains  dry  and  hard. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
watering  of  plants  in  the  parlor  and 
window  garden  is  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  use  of  sufficiently  large 
quantities,  and  another  is  the  dryness 
of  the  air. 

Both  of  these  obstacles  can  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  use  of  a  pro- 
perly arranged  table.  Of  course  it  can 
be  of  any  size,  but  for  almost  any 
window  two  by  three  feet  would  be 
about  right. 

It  must  be  water  tight,  and  then 
you  must  nail  a  strip  three  inches 
high  around  the  four  edges.  If  you 
had  it  lined  with  zinc  so  much  the 
better. 

When  this  is  done  cover  the  sur- 
face with  about  two  inches  of  sand, 
and  set  your  pots  upon  it. 

Of  course  the  table  should  have 
good,  strong  rollers,  for  convenience 
in  moving  hither  and  thither  for 
watering  and  cleaning. 

Keep  the  sand  always  moist  and 
you  will  in  a  measure  overcome  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  successful  grow- 
ing of  plants  in  the  house — a  dry 
atmosphere. 

F.4RMERS   ATTENTION 
Every    farmer:    To    prosper    and    Grow 
Rich    should    grow    bigR'er    and    better 
crops.     Good    Seed    and    Good    Varietlen 

are  the  foundation  of  the  crop  and  the 
road  to  Prosperity  and  Wealth.  The 
Ratekin  Seed  House  of  Shenandoah. 
Iowa,  by  special  agreement  will  mall 
Free  a  copy  of  their  Big  Illustarted 
Farm,  Field.  Grass  and  Garden  Seed 
Catalog  to  every  Subscriber  of  this 
paper:  also  Three  Sample  Vartetlea  of 
Seed  Corn,  consisting  of  Iowa  Silver 
Mine.  Pride  of  Nishna.  Diamond  Joe's 
Rig  White.  Iowa  Gold  Mine.  Queen  of 
Nishna.  Early  Wisconsin  Yellow  Dent 
(Xo.  8)  North  Star  (Wisconsin  No.  11) 
or  Golden  Glow  (Wisconsin  No.  12). 
For  more  than  three  samples  enclose 
two  red  stamps  for  each  sample. — Ad- 
dress, Ratekln's  Seed  House,  Shenan- 
doah. Iowa.     Box  387.       Write  to-dav. 


ORIGINAL 
"CUTAWAY." 
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DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  &  CULTIVATOR 
FOR   I007o   CROPS  y   a  the 

With  this  tool  more  different  kinds 

of  worK  cuii  be  done, 

Willi  less  effort,  tliaa 
with  any  other.  CLAUK'S  is  iii«  «iily  l>isk  Culii- 
valor  that  foiiipletoly  f inlMxiieS  tiie  double  action 
priiipjplft.  It  will  (to  tli«  work  of  several  disk  ma- 
cliines  that  would  cost  you  sr-veral  times  a.s  much, 
and  do  it  more  thoroutrlily.  >ipc:iiise  it  has  4  cnngs 
instoad  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  from  centre — 
suitable  for  '2  light  horses.  Kquipp^d  with  Rxteusion 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  wIumi  so  ordered  two 
large  disks  for  Listing  are  supplied. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops." 

CUTAWAY      HARROW    COMPANY, 
**09    Main  St.,   HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


SEED  CORN  153  BU.  ACRE 

S*"»?\,"?"!.''**''"  'i'*  Whlte.-A  strictly  new  variety  None  like  it  It  is  the  Earliest  and  Best 
Hig  White  Corn  in  the  World— Because  it  was  bred  for  most  Bij?  Bushels,  not  fancy  show  points-  be- 
cause  grown  from  thoroughbred  inherited  stock;  every  stalk  bears  one  or  more  good  ears,  because 
scieiMihcally  handled,  thoroughly  dried  and  properly  cured  and  had  the  most  rigid  examination 
Sl*^;  r* '■fl^'i'^  ^'^^^^  "  ^^"*  "^^"^  *'''"  ^^"^  farms,  grass,  garden  and  flower  seeds  grown' 
Write  for  It  today.  Address.    RATKKIW'S  8KBlf  HOITSB,  flhenandoah,  Iowa 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

It's  always  best  to  water  plants  in 
the    forenoon,   particularly   in    winter. 

Plants  with  lots  of  roots  require 
more  water  than  those  newly  potted, 
or  of  a  nature  that  gives  them  few 
roots.  Those  with  spreading  leaves 
use  more  water  than  those  with  nar- 
row leaves  or  small  foliage,  and,  of 
course,  those  in  the  sun  require  more 
than  those  in  the  shade. 

Plants  that  are  growing  freely  re- 
quire plenty  of  moisture,  regularly, 
as  they  are  especially  subject  to  check 
at  this  time.  Later,  when  they  have 
acquired  their  growth,  or  are  resting, 
they  will  need  but  little,  and  this 
should  be  given  by  watering  less  fre- 
quently rather  than  by  cutting  off 
the   supply. 

Flowers  are  beautiful,  and  the  gar- 
den should  be  full  of  them,  and  an 
extra  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  give 
up  one  small  room  in  the  house  to 
them  in  the  winter,  but  we  question 
the  advisability  of  having  too  many 
in  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of 
the  house,  on  account  of  the  moisture 
required  to  grow  them  luxuriantly. 

AMERICAN   FARMS   THE   WON- 
DER OF  THE  WORLD. 


$30,000,000,000  the  Estimated  Value  of 

Agricultural  Plants  in  the  United 

States. 

"Farms  of  the  United  States,  with 
their  buildings,  implements  and  live 
stock,  are  to-day  worth  almost  $30,000, 
000,000.  This  is  44  per  cent  more 
than  in  1900.  No  such  increase  in 
agricultural  values  was  ever  before 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
any  country. 

The  farm  product  of  the  year  just 
closed  was  worth  almost  four  times 
as  much  as  the  product  of  1889." 

These  statements  are  contained  in 
a  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  of  Chicago,  telling  of  the 
census  of  American  agriculture  to 
be   published   in    its  January   nuinber. 

The  'figures  compiled  show  that 
the  number  of  farms  has  grown  from 
1,000,000  in  1850  to  nearly  7,000.000  in 
1909.  The  western  section,  including 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming 
and  other  States,  according  to  the 
census,  has  shown  an  increase  of 
farms  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  de- 
cade, an  increase  of  98  per  cent,  in 
value  and  211  per  cent,  in  products. 

The  figures  show  that  there  were 
290,000  farms  in  Illinois,  which  gave 
$567,000,000  worth  of  products.  Only 
Texas  and  Iowa  exceed  Illinois  in 
production. 


MR.   HILL   AND  WHEAT. 


Mr  James  J.  Hill,  who  is  a  most 
respectable  authority  on  economics, 
especially  when  the  data  are  drawn 
from  his  own  particular  field  of  ob- 
servation, calls  attention  to  our  dis- 
appearing export  of  wheat,  and  in- 
timates very  clearly  that  we  shall  at 
no  distant  period  engage  largely  in 
the  importation  of  that  staple. 

When  it's  profitable  to  import  wheat 
we  will  commence  buying  in  other 
countries,  Canada,  Russia,  Australia 
and  .Argentine  Republic. 


ALFALFA'"' BRASS  SEEDS 

^IBB"    wB^B    ■"Northern  Orown  >nd  of  ttrongMl 
Titalitr.    M  per  c«nt  pur*.     Wiit«  for  I'staloyue  No.    9* 
i.  K.  WHS  *  BB08„      %•%  132      MECUAJIICSBCRtt,  OOIO 


$8,760,000,000!! 

That's  the  Value  of  Farm  Prod- 
ucts for  1909— Isn't 
It  Great  ? 

Think  of  producing  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States  twice  as  nuicli  new  wealth  in 
one  year  as  is  represented  by  all  the  gold 
money  in  the  world  outside  of  this  country  ! 

No  wonder  our  esteemed  friend.  Secretary 
J.Tmes  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  jubilant. 

It  is  a  showing  that  every  citizen  is  proud 
of,  whether  he  had  a  hand  in  the  production 
ur  not. 

The  most  gratifying  story  told  by  thesc 
figures  is  that  they  represent  a  gain  over  tlie 
previous  year  of  $869,000,000. 

We  are  going  ahead — going  ahead  rapidly. 
That  is  the  best  message  we  gather  from 
this  report  of  our  results  for  1909. 

But,  instead  of  being  content  with  these 
figures,  let  us  take  them  only  as  an  indica- 
tion of  what  our  real  possibilities  are,  and 
let  us  use  them  merely  as  a  mile  post  in  our 
climb  to  belter  things. 

Let  each  of  us,  for  instance,  look  back  over 
our  operations  of  1509  to  determine  whether 
or  not  we  did  our  share  toward  making  this 
showing  possible. 

We  all  know  that  there  a  re  about  6.000,000 
farms  in  this  country.  Did  6,000,000 advance 
improve,  produce  more  wealth — or  did  one 
million,  two  million,  or  three  million  do  all 
of  this  pushing  and  improving  of  methods  to 
make  a  gain  of  $869,000,000  possible? 

We  ought  to  stop  and  think  of  what  has 
made  the  gains  of  fdiiner  years  possible. 
We  must  stop  to  realize  that  this  gain  of 
*869.000.000  for  190{)  is  not  due  to  so  much 
more  land  under  cultivation,  but  has  been 
brought  about  primarily  by  better  methods 
of  cultivating  the  same  land  that  has  been 
cultivated  before;  by  better  methods  of 
preparing  the  soil,  sowing  the  grain  and 
harvesting  the  crops. 

Without  the  wonderful  strides  made  in 
the  development  of  farm  machines,  an 
$H,r60,(HH)000-crop  would  be  entirelv  out  of 
the  question. 

And  yet  there  is  room  for  progress — the 
rules  of  1909  farming  are  not  the  rules  for 
1910.  New  machines  mean  new  advances 
and  new  wealth,  Do  you  keep  abreast — are 
you  posted  about  these  things? 

About  traction  plowing — how  to  plow 
more  acres,  in  less  time,  with  less  expense, 
for  better,  bigger  returns: 

How  a  good  disk  harrow  will  enable  you 
to  make  better  seed  beds; 

Why  it's  to  your  advantage  to  spread  ma- 
nure the  right  way — as  soon  as  you  get  it — 
instead  of  spreading  it  after  half  its  value 
is  gone. 

About  the  money-saving  and  money-mak- 
ing advantages  of  having  a  good,  reliable, 
dependable  gasoline  engine  on  your  place; 
how  it  will  help  to  keep  the  boysatJiome; 
how  it  will  save  yoti  a  hired  man's  wages — 
and  how  it  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in 
twelve  months. 

What  the  right  kind  of  a  cream  harvester 
means  to  you  in  increased  milk  and  butter 
profits — and  skim-milk  calves. 

Why  a  good  feed-grinder  means  fatter 
stock ; 

How  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
1910  hay  crop  by  using  the  right  mower, 
tedder,  baler,  etc.  : 

How  to  know  all  about  harvesting  ma- 
il in  es; 

How  to  get  the  most  possible  profit  out 
of  tlie  stalivs  as  well  as  out  of  the  ears  by 
harvesting  your  corn  in  the  right  way — at 
the  right  time : 

How  to  know  the  ear  marks  of  a  good 
Wiii;(Ui. 

If  any  of  tliesc  will  help  you  please  secure 
a  copy  of  our  book  —  "Glimpses  of 
Thriflland.  '  That  tells  tlie  win  le  story 
briefly  and  in  verses  that  you'll  like.  Then 
we  have  some  books  that  are  still  more 
business-liki — the  1  H  C  Alm.uiac  and  Kiu> 
clopaedia.  and  Karm  Science  Say  which 
you  are  most  interested  in.  All  are  free  for 
the  asking. 

There  is  an  International  dealer  near  you. 
He  will  be  gla«l  to  see  you  to  haiul  you  one 
of  our  new  1910  calendars,  posteis,  cat- 
alogues or  pamphlets  on  harvesting  aiul 
haying  machines  and  tools,  and  tillage  ini 
plements,  or  any  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above. 
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NOTES. 


If  the  water  in  the  drink  dish 
freezes,  throw  it  out  and  give  fresh 
water  with  the  chill  taken  off.  Make 
it  pretty  warm  as  «t  cools  rapidly  while 
you  are  on  your  way  from  the  kitchen. 

"A  sick  hen  is  too  expensive  to 
keep;  it  should  be  killed  and  the  body 
disposed  of."  We  do  not  agree  with 
this  too  frequent  advice.  Many  a  fine 
hen  gets  a  little  under  the  weather, 
but  can  be  easily  cured  by  care  and 
just  a  little  treatment.  We  find  Puri- 
tan Remedies  about  all  necessary.  In 
every  case,  however,  remove  the  sick 
hen  from  the  flock  and  keep  her  se- 
cluded until  cured. 

Do  not  forget  that  a  hen  must  have 
plenty  of  food  of  the  right  kind  or  she 
cannot  produce  eggs.  The  elements 
of  green  bone  are  essential. 

Never  send  eggs  to  market  dirty. 
Keep  the  nesting  material  clean,  and 
then  wash  the  few  eggs  that  are  soiled. 
Clean  eggs  mean  quick  sale  at  good 
prices. 

In  very  cold  weather  it  is  some- 
times a  good  plan  to  warm  the  grain 
fed  so  that  it  will  not  chill  the  fowls 
when  they  eat  it.  Do  not,  however, 
make  it  hot  enough  to  burn  them. 

Never  use  a  drink  dish  that  cannot 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  inside  and  out 
easily,  for  the  water  offers  a  good 
chance  for  germs  to  pass  from  one 
fowl  to  another,  and  the  water  dishes 
should  be  kept  clean.  Cold,  you  un- 
derstand, does  not  kill  all  disease 
germs. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  buy  the  incuba- 
tor you  are  planning  to  use,  in  Jan- 
uary, so  that  you  will  have  it  on  hand 
when  needed,  and  not  have  to  wait 
in  case  your  order  is  delayed  by  the 
rush  of  business  in  the  incubator  fac- 
tories, later  on. 

No  matter  what  the  neighbors  may 
tell  you  about  boiling  little  potatoes 
and  loading  them  with  pepper  to  make 
your  hens  lay  in  winter,  don't  do  it. 
Their  stomachs  won't  stand  it  any 
more   than  yours  would. 

Chop  the  rooster's  head  off  if  you 
want  eggs  for  food  only.  You  ought 
to  have  done  it  long  ago,  as  he  is 
a  non-producer — a  food  consumer,  and 
an  expense  absolutely  unnecessary. 

Remember,  too,  that  an  unfertile  egg 
will  keep  longer  and  be  better  in 
every  way  than  an  egg  that  is  fer- 
tilized. 

If  the  poultry  house  is  located  on 
a  dry,  well  drained  piece  of  ground, 
and  frost  appears  inside  the  building 
on  cold  mornings,  it  is  a  sign  that 
more  ventilation  is  needed. 

If  a  warm  mash  is  given  in  the 
morning  do  not  give  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  ration,  so  that  the 
fowls  will  still  be  hungry  enough  to 
exercise  by  scratching  for  grain  in  the 
litter. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  januaiy. 


HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

Conducted  hy  Gaorgle  Mlddleton  Flsber 


I  PACK  MY  TRUNK. 


What  shall  I  pack  up  to  carry 
From  the  old  year  to  the  new? 

I'll  leave  out  the  frets  that  harry, 
Thoughts  unjust  and  doubts  untrue. 

Angry  words — ah,  how  I  rue  them! 

Selfish  deeds  and  choices  blind — 
Any  one  is  welcome  to  them! 

I  shall  leave  them  all  behind. 

Plans?     the     trunk    would     need     be 

double. 

Hopes?     they'd    burst    the    stoutest 

lid. 

Sharp  ambitions?     last  year's  stubble! 

Take  them  old  year!  keep  them  hid. 

All  my  fears  shall  be  forsaken, 

All  my  failures  manifold; 
Nothing  gloomy  shall  be  taken 

To  the  new  year  from  the  old. 

My  contentment  would  'twere  greater! 

All  the  courage  I  possess; 
All  my  trust — there's  not  much  weight 
there! 

All  my  faith,  or  more  or  less. 

And  I'll  pack  my  choicest  treasure. 
Smiles  I've  seen  and  praises  heard, 

Memories  of  unselfish  pleasure. 
Cheery  looks,  the  kindly  word. 

Ah,  my  riches  silence  cavil! 

To  my  rags  I  bid  adieu! 
Like  the  Croesus  I  shall  travel 

From  the  old  year  to  the  new. 

— Amos    R.    Wells. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S     DINNER     AND 
HOW  TO  PREPARE  IT. 


Menu. 


Onion  Soup. 

Roast   Goose  with   Potato   Stuffing. 

Apple  Sauce.  Celery  Croquettes. 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mashed  Turnips.         Halved   Oranges. 

Chicken    Salad.        Cheese    Straws. 

New  Year's  Pudding. 

Fruit  Pies. 
Peach  Almond  Cake. 
Apples.  Grapes.  Pears. 

Nuts,  Raisins,  Bonbons. 
Coffee. 
Onion  Soup. — Fry  three  sliced  on- 
ions in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
until  thoroughly  cooked,  then  strain 
the  butter,  and  stir  in  it  gradually 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  cook  un- 
til it  is  a  light,  straw  color.  Add, 
slowly,  two  cups  boiling  water  and 
one  tablespoonful  grated  celery. 

Heat  one  quart  of  milk,  and  mix  it 
by  degrees  in  one  cup  hot,  mashed 
potatoes,  then  strain  through  a  colan- 
der into  a  saucepan.  Cook  ten  min- 
utes, season  well,  add  flour  and  butter, 
and  the  onions  minced  very  fine. 

Let  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range 
ten  minutes  longer,  season  to  taste, 
and  pour  upon  fried  bread,  cut  into 
dice,  and  placed  in  a  hot  tureen. 


Roast  Goose  and  Potato  Stuffing. — 
Singe,  wash,  and  clean  a  young  goose 
carefully. 

Cook  one  finely  chopped  onion  with 
one-half  cup  butter  for  ten   minutes. 


strain  the  butter  and  add  to  it  one 
and  one-fourth  cups  softened,  stale 
bread  crumbs,  two  cups  hot,  mashed 
potatoes,  one-third  cup  melted  butter, 
one-half  cup  grated  celery,  one  egg 
slightly  beaten,  one-half  cup  chopped 
English  walnut  meats,  or  hickory  nut 
meats,  and  salt,  pepper  and  sage  to 
taste. 

Trim  the  goose  after  stuffing,  sprin- 
kle with  seasoning  (but  not  with 
flour),  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  two 
or  three  hours,  according  to  size. 
Baste  every  fifteen  minutes.  Indeed 
the  more  frequently  it  is  basted,  the 
more  tender,  rich,  and  delicious  it 
will  be. 

Serve  with  nice,  tart,  apple  sauce, 
carefully  cooked  so  as  to  be  very 
light  in  color. 

Black  currant  jelly  is  also  often 
served  with  roast  goose. 

Potato  stuffing  prepared  in  this 
manner,  is  so  much  more  delicious 
for  goose  and  duck  than  the  soggy, 
bread  stuffing  usualh^  served. 


Celery  Croquettes. — Wash  the  cel- 
ery and  cut  it  into  one-half-inch 
pieces.  Cook  it  in  boiling,  salted 
water  until  tender,  drain  in  cheese 
cloth  until  dry,  then  bind  together 
with  a  thick,  white  sauce  made  by 
cooking  together  one  tablespoonful 
butter,  two  of  flour,  and  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk.  Season  with  salt  and  a 
dash  of  paprika,  and  spread  on  a 
plate  to  cool. 

Then  shape  into  croquettes,  dip  in 
crumbs,  then  in  egg,  and  again  in 
crumbs  and  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat, 
drain  on  unglazed  paper,  and  serve 
at  once. 


Browned  Sweet  Potatoes. — Pare 
and  boil  the  potatoes  until  nearly 
done,  then  drain,  cut  in  halves  length- 
wise, spread  with  melted  butter,  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven. 


Mashed  Turnips. — Pare,  cut  in  rath- 
er small  pieces,  and  boil  quickly  un- 
til quite  tender.  Drain  very  dry,  add 
hot  cream,  butter  and  seasoning,  and 
mash  perfectly  smooth.  Rutaliagas 
are   best. 


Halved  Oranges  are  extremely  nice 
served  in  place  of  sherbet,  and  in 
above  menu  will  be  found  an  especial- 
ly pleasing  stimulant  to  the  palate 
after  the  rich,  roast  goose.  The 
oranges  should  be  washed  and  wiped 
thoroughly,  cut  in  halves,  and  eaten 
from  the  rind  with  an  orange  spoon. 

If  preferred  the  pulp  may  be  care- 
fully removed,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
and  put  back  into  the  halved  rinds. 

Serve  very  cold. 

Chicken  Salad. — Two  cups  finely 
minced,  white  meat  of  chicken,  two 
cups  diced  celery,  and  one-half  cup  of 
blanched  and  coarsely  chopped  al- 
monds. 

Moisten  with  dressing  made  as 
follows:  Mix  together  one  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  salt  and  mustard,  and  one- 
half  saltspoon  of  white  pepper,  stir  in- 
to the  well  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Beat  all  together,  and  add  gradually 
one-half  cup  melted  butter,  and  one- 


third  cup  lemon  juice  or  vinegar. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until  it  thick- 
ens, then  add  the  stiffly  whipped 
whites  of  the  eggs. 

Before  serving,  when  cold,  add  one 
cup  whipped  cream.  Garnish  with 
whole,  blanched  almonds  and  small, 
celery  plumes. 

Cheese  Straws. — Two  ounces  of 
flour  rubbed  smooth  with  two  ounces 
of  butter  and  two  ounces  of  grated 
cheese.  Add  some  seasoning  and 
work  the  mixture  together  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  paste  is 
smooth  and  stiff  roll  out  until  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut 
into  strips  about  five  inches  long  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  Bake  in 
a  crisp  oven  to  a  pale  brown. 


,  New  Year's  Pudding. — Two  pounds 
of  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped;  two 
pounds  of  cleaned  currants;  two 
pounds  of  coffee  sugar;  one  pound  of 
flour;  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  chopped 
fine;  one-half  pound  ^citron,  sliced 
thin;  eighteen  well  beaten  eggs;  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  bread  crumbs; 
one  grated  nutmeg;  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  one-half  pound  chopped  al- 
monds, and  two  cupfuls  of  sweet 
milk. 

Mix  all  gradually  together,  tie  in  a 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  steadily  for 
six    hours. 

Serve  with  a  sweet,  liquid  sauce. 

This  is  an  old  fashioned,  rich  Christ- 
mas pudding,  such  as  goes  with  older 
holiday  ideas.  But  many  prefer  a 
plain    tapioca    pudding    after    such    a 


Ladies  Wanted 


—TO  PUR- 
CHASE their 
gr  r  o  c  e  r  i  es, 
soaps,  etc..  by  our  Factory-to-Famlly 
plan.  We  give  you  full  value  for  your 
money  and  In  addition  the  same  value 
in  premiums.  We  are  also  making  a 
SPECIAL  OFFER  of  FIVE  EXTRA 
CERTIFICATES  to  Secretaries  of  Clubs- 
of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co.,  512  St.  Marks  Ave., 
Syrarne,  N.   Y. 

Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  Tubfful! 

This  is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  It's  almost  fuo  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  In 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravity 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial , 

Don't  send  money. 
If  you  are  responsible,' 
you  can  try  It  first.  Let 
us  pay  the  freight.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs. 
Thousands  being  used. 
Every  u  ser  delighted.  ^ 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  teliinsr  i 
bow  It  saves  work 
and  worry  *  Sold  on  little  paymenTs.  Write  for 
(aschiatinir  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence should  be  addressed  to  1900  Wa«h«r  Co.* 
475  H«nry  St.,  Blnshamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
live  in  Canada,  address  Cunadian  19(J0 Washer 
Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RRA>CH  HOrSES:  We  maintain  branohea  at 
1»47  Brna<tway.  New  York  City:  and  1113  Flatbiuh 
Ave.,  BiTMiklyn:  and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  alao 
DiHke  Bliipnxnts  from  onr  wareboosM  ia  Kiaiai  City 
tiaii  FrunciM-u  un<l  Heattle. 
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rich  and  somewhat  heavy  dinner,  and 
it  is  certainly  better  for  your  di- 
gestion. 


Fruit  Pics. — Stone  and  chop  two 
cups  new  dates,  add  just  water  enough 
to  cover,  one  cup  coffee  sugar,  and 
one-half  cup  stoned  and  chopped  rais- 
ins. 

Let  simmer  gently  until  the  dates 
are  cooked,  then  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  sufficient  chopped,  English 
walnuts,  pecan,  or  hickory  nut  meats 
to  make  quite  thick.  Line  patty  pans 
with  rich,  puff  paste,  fill  with  uncook- 
ed rice  or  bread,  and  put  on  a  crimp- 
ed cover  of  the  paste.  Brush  the  tops 
with  a  little  sweet  milk,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  to  a  pale  brown. 

When  done,  let  cool,  remove  the 
tops  and  rice  filling,  and,  when  the 
fruit  mixture  is  cool,  put  it  in  shells 
and   put  on  the  tops  again. 

Before  serving  place  in  the  oven 
for  five  minutes. 

When  properly  made  these  are 
delicious. 


Peach  Almond  Cake. — Make  a  light, 
rich,  layer  cake  after  any  favorite  re- 
cipe, and  fill  with  tiie  following  mix- 
lure:  Drain  the  syrup  from  two  cups 
of  fine  preserved  peaches,  chop  the 
fruit  very  fine,  mix  with  it  one-half 
cup  finely  chopped  almonds,  and 
whip  the  mixture  into  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  very  stiff  with  four 
tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar.  Tee 
the  cake  with  white  icing  flavored 
with  almond  extract,  and  before  this 
becomes  (juite  cold  place  a  small 
candy  peach  in  the  center  of  the  cake, 
and  around  it  a  circle  of  blanched 
almonds. 

This   is   a   most    delicious   cake. 


USING  ALMONDS  IN  COOKING. 


To  Blanch  Almonds. — Put  the  meats 
in  cold  water,  bring  quickly  to  the 
boiling  point,  drain,  rinse  with  cold 
water,  and  rub  off  the  skins. 
.  Tf  it  is  wished  to  powder  them  place 
in  the  oven  after  being  blanched  and 
dry   thoroughly. 

Almond  Macaroons. — Pound  one- 
half  pound  of  almonds  to  a  smooth 
paste,  with  one  tablespoonful  lemon 
essence.  Add  one  pound  pulverized 
sugar,  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and 
work  all  well  together.  Dip  the  hands 
in  water  and  roll  the  mixture  into 
balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  lay  on  but- 
tered paper,  an  inch  apart,  dip  the 
hands  in  water  again,  then  pass  over 
the    balls,    making    them    smooth    and 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Eemarkable    Discovery    That    Cuto 

Down  the  Coit  of  Paint  Seventy- 

FiTe  Per  Cent. 


A  Frei  Trial  Paokftg*  li  MalUd  to  Irery- 
on*  Who  WrlUi. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of 
Adams,  K.  Y.,  has  dlscoyerod  a  process  of 
making  a  new  kind  of  paint  without  the  use 
of  oil.  He  calls  It  Powdrpalnt.  It  comes  lu  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  Is  required  Is 
cold  water  to  make  a  paint  weather  proof.  Are 
proof  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to 
anj  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreails  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much.  .,    ,^ 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice.  Manuf'r.,  47  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free 
trial  package,  also  color  card  and  full  Informa- 
tion showltiK  joxx  how  you  can  save  a  good  manj 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 


shining,   set   in   a  not   very  hot  oven 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Almond  Bavarian  Cream. — Whip 
one  pint  of  cream  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Make  a  custard  with  the  cream  that 
drains  from  the  whip,  adding  milk 
enough  to  make  a  pint.  Add  one 
scant  cup  sugar,  one-half  box  gelatine 
softened  in  milk,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  vanilla,  and  one 
pint  sweet  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded  to  a  smooth  jiaste. 

Cook  one  minute  and  strain  into  a 
broad  pan  set  in  ice  water,  watch 
carefully  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken  add  the  whipped  cream,  fold- 
ing it  in  as  for  omelet. 

Put  into  molds  and  set  on  ice  to 
harden. 


Almond  Charlotte. — Chop  one-half 
cup  blanched  almonds  in  one-fourth 
cup  sugar  and  pound  to  a  paste. 
Whip  one-half  pint  of  cream,  add 
one-fourth  cup  powdered  sugar,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  clry,  ten 
drops  almond  extract,  and  the  pound- 
ed almonds.  Mix  well  and  turn  into 
a  bowl  in  which  are  the  tops  of  three 
shredded  wheat  biscuits  moistened 
with   one   cup  of  milk. 


Almond  Salad  Dressing, —  Take 
e(|ual  parts  of  lemon  juice,  and  sweet 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded  to  a 
paste.  Mix  thoroughly,  add  a  little 
salt  if  desired,  and  serve  as  dressing 
on    lettuce. 


Almond  Pudding  Sauce. — Blanch 
and  pound  eight  ounces  of  sweet 
almonds  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  rose 
water  or  lemon  juice,  and  a  pint  of 
thin  cream,  and  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  .Mlow  to  come  to  a  boil, 
then  pour  over  the  well  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Stir  over  hot  water 
until  it  thickens. 

Just  before  serving  add  the  whites 
of  the  three  eggs  jjeaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  This  makes  a  delicious,  foamy 
sauce,  and  may  be  served  hot  or  cold 
and  with  any  baked  or  boiled  pudding. 


SOME     DELICIOUS     PUDDINGS 

THAT     WILL     TICKLE     THE 

PALATE    OF   ANY    FARMER. 


Peach  Cream. — Scald  one  pint  of 
milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat  togeth- 
er three  eggs,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour.  .\<l(l  to  this  gradually  the 
scalded  milk,  return  to  the  boiler,  stir 
over  the  fire  until  smooth  and  thick, 
then  cover  and  cook  for  fifteen  min- 
utes longer.  Set  aside,  covered  until 
cold.  -Add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and   three  drops  of  almond   extract. 

Just  before  serving  stir  gently  in 
one  quart  of  sweetened,  canned  or 
preserved  peaches. 

Pears   may   be   used    if   preferred. 

Rice  and  Fig  Pudding,— Two  cup- 
fuls of  cooked  rice  mixed  with  one 
and  one-half  cupfuls  sweet  milk,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  haff  a  cupful  of  sugar,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish 
with  this  mixture,  add  a  layer  of  chop- 
ped figs,  and  finish  with  one  of  rice 
dotted  with  bits  of  butter. 

Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  serve  hot,  with  sweet  sauce 
or  cream. 


Caramel  Pudding.— 3urn  one  cup  of 
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sugar  until  chocolate  brown,  dissolve 
this  in  one  quart  of  hot  milk,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  the  yolks  of  five 
eggs,  well  beaten. 

Turn  into  a  pudding  dish  and  bake 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  firm. 

Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  until 
stiff  with  five  tablespoonfuls  powder- 
ed sugar,  spread  over  the  pudding, 
and  brown  delicately  in  a  slow  oven. 

Prune  Pudding. — One-half  pound 
of  stewed  prunes  (with  the  juice 
drained  off)  pressed  through  a  sieve. 
Add  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
the  stiftly  whipped  whites  of  six  efegs. 

Mix  well  and  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Serve  cold,  with  whipped  cream 
flavored  with  vanilla. 


Delicious     Fruit     Pudding. — Cut     a 

stale  sponge  cake  into  thick  slices,  and 
spread  each  slice  with  preserved  fruit, 
place  in  a  glass  dish,  and  baste  thor- 
oughly with  fruit  juice  (either  fresh 
or  from  canned  or  preserved  fruit), 
pour  over  the  cake  a  custard,  made 
from  one  pint  of  milk,  three  table- 
spoonfuls sugar  and  three  eggs,  cook- 
ed together  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
Heap  over  all  one-half  pint  of 
cream,  which  has  been  sweetened, 
flavored,  and  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth. 

House  Work  on  the  Farm. 

Blessed  are  they  who  are  so  situat- 
ed as  to  be  independent  of  the  ser- 
vant  girl  problem. 

Instead  of  improving  the  situation 
is  becoming  more  aggravated,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Many 
a  farmer's  wife  leads  nothing  short 
of  a  slave's  life,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  capable  house  help. 
The  isolation  surrounding  farm  life 
makes  the  securing  of  farm  domestics 
a  less  ea.sy  task  than  in  the  city. 
What  is  to  be  done?  How  is  the  sit- 
uation to  be  improved? 

House  work  on  the  farm  carries 
with  it  more  hard  labor  than  the 
same  kind  of  work  in  the  city,  and 
she  cannot  be  kept  in  the  country  if 
she  does  not     want     to     stay     there. 

This,  however,  can  be  said  of  the 
girl  in  the  country,  she  is  certainly 
less  a  servant  there  than  in  the  city, 
and  she  will  find  everything  more 
homelike,  more  congenial,  more  con- 
(hicive  to  her  welfare.  

Boys!  Girls!  Columbia  Bicycle  Free! 

Greatt'st  offer  out.  Oet  your  friends 
to  subscribe  to  our  maprazlne  and  w« 
will  make  vou  a  present  of  a  >40.00 
Tolumbla  Bicycle — the  be.st  made.  Ask 
for  partlculans.  free  oiitflt.  and  circular 
telling  "How  to  start."  Address.  "The 
Blcvcle  Man."  29-31  East  22nd  Street. 
New   York  City.   N.   Y. 

STUMP  PULLERS 

Warranted  the  most  practical  machtn* 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  styles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVRSTBR 
ever  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  ona 
horse.  Agfs  wanted.  Write  for  catalo?. 
nov   22.  lVeaterTlll«.   nklA. 

I  Make  the  Best  Scale  on  Eardi 

And  I  can  prove  tt.      Horty-liY*   years  ago  I 
comiiienccd  selling  tcales  to  the  user  letting 
him  have  a  iree  trial  and  never  asking  a  ceal 
;  in  return  until  he  had  found  that  my  ical« 
V  was  exactly  as  represented.       1  have  pat- 
'  ented  the  only  reliable     PiTLKSS  STOCK 
SCALE,  complete  with  steel  Irame,  com- 
pound l>eaiii  and  )ieam  bos  without  extra 
charts,  sold  at  a  lair  price.      M  y   scale   it 
not  cheaiiest.  but  BEST.     I  will  tend   you 
lull  Inlorination,   a  scale   on  approval    ot 
boolc,  "Kea.sons  for  Owning  a  Scale"  II  you 
•ddiess   "JU.^KM  lU  Paj's  Tia  rrrlfkt," 

108  C   St.,     BiNOHiUtTUN.  N.  Y. 
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She  lived  in  the  big  house  on  the 
hill  which  was  the  first  thing  you  saw 
as  you  came  into  Princetown  from 
the  south,  for  its  chimneys  were  very 
tall  and  its  roofs  all  gleaming  gr?y 
slate  above  the  red  brick  walls,  and 
if  the  sun  was  shining  there  was  a 
dazzling  show  of  conservatory  glass 
to  catch  the  eye.  If  you  came  in  from 
the.  north  you  had  to  take  the  road 
running  underneath  the  high  stone 
wall  which  shut  the  grounas  into  se- 
clusion. Very  wonderful  grounds 
they  were  and  deserving  of  careful 
keeping,  though  it  did  seem  a  pity 
that  the  wall  should  be  so  h^gh  that 
most  people  saw  nothing  of  the  clean- 
cut  lawns  and  fountains  and  flower- 
beds which  orlowed  brilliantly  from 
May  till  October.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
was  very  fond  of  flowers  and  she  dis- 
tributed them  with  liberal  hand 
throughout  the  village,  for  the  people 
of  Princetown  were  mostly  too  poor 
or  too  busy  to  grow  them  for  them- 
selves. On  Sunday  the  chancel  of  tlie 
old  church  where  she  worshipped  was 
beautiful  with  bloom  of  her  own 
choosing  and  arranging.  Latterly  she 
had  given  over  this  duty  to  her 
daughter  and  if  ever  you  saw  an  old- 
fashioned  carriage  laden  with  flowers, 
in  the  midst  of  which  sat  one  laugh- 
ing slip  of  a  girl  going  about  the 
Princetown  streets,  you  might  know 
that  it  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
and  that  the  girl  was  Jeannie,  whose 
name  was  a  sweet  one  to  all  who 
heard  it. 

Even  when  winter  c.ime  there  were 
flowers  a-plenty,  for  the  long  row  of 
hot-houses  furnished  perpetual  sum- 
mer to  all  would-be  blossoms. 
Wealthy  people  who  did  not  accept 
such  largess  from  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
said  that  her  head  was  a  bit  turned 
by  this  very  thing  and  that  many  a 
good  acre  of  land  had  been  frittered 
away  to  buy  warmth  and  nourishment 
for  rare  seedlings.  However,  that  was 
her  business,  not  theirs,  or  ours, 
though  it  was  true  that  of  late  years 
she  wore  her  gowns  and  bonnets  long- 
er and  longer,  the  soft  black  gowns 
and  quiet  bonnets,  whose  very  sim- 
plicity bespoke  the  best  making.  But 
then  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  growing  old 
and  she  had  never  been  beautiful. 

But  Jeannie  was  young,  and  it  was 
said  of  her  that  she  closely  resembled 
her  father,  who  had  been  good-looking 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mackenzies. 
She  was  as  clear-eyed  and  wholesome 
a  bit  of  girlhood  as  Princetown  had 
ever  turned  out.  Her  hair  had  a  wave 
all  its  own  that  caught  just  enough 
of  the  light  to  bring  out  its  gold,  and 
her  eyes  were  gray,  rather  surprised- 
looking  eyes,  that  narrowed  merrily 
with  every  smile.  And  Jeannie  smiled 
ofen.  she  was  as  generous  with  her 
smiles  as  her  mothct  was  with  her 
flowers.  Every  laborer  in  Princetown 
had  received  one,  and  the  children 
took  them  as  they  would.  Jeannie 
loved  children.  She  was  never  hap- 
pier than  when  she  had  a  carriage- 
load  of  them  out  for  an  airing.  Sum- 
mer or  winter,  if  you  heard  a  quick, 
light  step  going  by  to  the  time  of  a 
girlish  voice  humming,  you  might 
know    v^Hthout    looking    that    it    was 


Jeannie,  and  sometimes  she  sang  and 
smiled   both   at   the   same   time. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
best  said  that  she  was  a  bit  disap- 
pointed in  her  daughter.  Jeannie  was 
not  talented.  When  the  time  came 
that  a  governess  would  no  longer  do 
for  her  she  was  sent  away  to  school 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  she  did 
not  like  to  study,  and  she  only  sang 
well  enough  to  lead  the  children's 
voices  in  Sunday-school.  She  could 
not  paint,  or  embroider,  or  make  lace, 
but  she  loved  to  putter  over  the  cook- 
ing when  they  would  let  her,  and  she 
was  fond  of  sick  people  and  babies, 
and  old  people  that  needed  petting 
and  comforting. 

The  woods  and  fields  about  Prince- 
town taught  her  more  lessons  than 
she  had  ever  learned  in  her  books, 
and  lessons  more  to  her  liking.  She 
was  just  a  dear,  sweet,  loving-hearted 
girl  who  had  fallen  by  some  happy 
chance  to  Princetown,  and  Prince- 
town, old  and  young,  knew  it 
and  was  grateful. 

But  perhaps  no  one  was  more  grate- 
ful than  Geoffrey  Duff,  the  minister, 
who  preached  each  Sunday  morning 
to  her  gravely  listening  eyes  in  the 
pew  below.  He  did  not  mean  to 
preach  to  her  entirely,  but  it  was  very 
natural  that  he  should  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  careless  hearers  to  that 
wide,  earnest  gaze,  which  received  his 
as  a  pool  of  water  might  have  received 
it.  into  pure,  restful  depths. 

Geoffrey  Duff  was  not  considered 
a  young  man  now.  He  had  come  to 
Princetown  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  and  had  spent  there  so  many 
selfless  years  that  it  seemed  most  un- 
likely that  he  would  ever  go  away. 
He  had  known  Jeannie  as  a  little  girl 
in  pinafores  who  tmtted  up  to  his 
study  almost  daily,  bringing  liandfuls 
of  sweet-peas  and  pansies  to  cheer 
him  as  he  wrote.  Very  soon  he  had 
grown  to  listen  for  the  ardonslv  climb- 
ing feet  and  the  day  that  did  not  bring 
them  was  not  half  a  day  to  his  think- 
ng.  His  mother  was  living  then  ajul 
she  had  given  the  child's  gifts  ample 
return  from  her  unlimitcfl  stores  of 
seed-coMkirv  and  sugared  doughnuts. 
Years  afterwards  when  she  lay  at 
peace  in  the  darkened  parlor  with  lur 
hpnds  empty  of  all  work  folded  on  her 
still  breast,  Jeannie  had  come  and 
made  the  room  beautiful  with  such 
'V,'^^^''''  a>  >lic  had  loved  best  in  her 
lifetime. 

(ieoffrey  still  lived  on  in  the  old 
parsonage,  with  Murtha.  his  mother's 
Scotch  servant,  to  look  after  things  for 
him.  but  Jeannie.  who  used  to  run  in 
so  often  on  errands  f(^r  the  church, 
scarcely  came  at  all.  She  was  growing 
older.  Why,  when  Geoffrey  stop]>e<l 
to  thmk  of  it.  he  was  siirprise<l  to 
find  that  she  must  be  <|uitc  twctity.  A 
woman,  already— the  child  he  had 
kissed,  whom  he  had  carried  in  In^ 
arms  about  his  garden!  It  vccmed  but 
the  other  day.  Could  it  really  be 
years?  Yet  when  he  looked  in  the 
glass  and  -^aw  how  gray  his  thick, 
dark  hair  was  getting  about  his 
temples,  he  realized  that  however 
lightly   tiine    passes    it    still   leaves   its 


impress,  and  the  man  who  was  young 
must  one  day  wake  to  find  he  is  old. 

Geoffrey  was  thirty-eight,  a  squarely 
built,  strong-faced  man,  with  dark  eyes, 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  things  and 
a  voice  that  could  fill  the  old  church  or 
sink  soft  as  a  woman's  whisper.  He 
was  capable  of  filling  a  much  higher 
place  than  that  at  Princetown.  Thrice 
it  had  happened  that  of  a  Sunday 
morning  two  strangers  had  slipped  in 
unnoticed  to  listen  to  the  sermon  and 
a  few  weeks  later  had  come  a  call 
from  a  distant  city  congregation  for 
the  Reverend  Geoffrey  Duff.  But  he 
preferred  to  stay  on  in  Princetown. 
"He  is  without  ambition,"  was  said  of 
him,  but  this  was  not  true.  For  Geof- 
frey had  his  ambitions,  had  a  keen 
love  of  doing  good  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  this  country  parish  afforded. 
Only  he  knew  that  if  he  went  away  he 
should  lose  sight  of  Jeannie  Macken- 
zie, and  she  was  more  to  him  than  all 
the  world  beside.  He  had  kept  his  se- 
cret well.  Xo  one  dreamed  that  the 
mere  sudden  sight  of  her  made  his 
heart  sing  out  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
of  silver  strings  that  a  passing  breeze 
played   over. 

Geoffrey  knew  what  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie's plans  were  for  her  daughter's 
future,  for  she  had  talked  with  him 
about  them.  She  wanted  her  to  marry 
a  Mackenzie.  There  were  plenty  of 
Mackenzies  to  choose  from,  all  hav- 
ing good  looks  and  money.  She  had 
watched  the  girl  very  carefully  lest 
she  lose  her  heart  to  someone  whom 
she  had  no  business  to  marry.  Jeannie 
nnist  fall  in  love  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  place  or  she  must  not  fall  in 
love  at   all. 

It  was  bitterly  hard  for  Geoffrey  to 
have  to  talk  about  Jeannie's  future  in 
this  way  when  he  so  passionately  de-. 
sired  her  for  himself,  but  he  resolved 
to  put  his  own  feelings  aside  and  use 
such  influence  as  he  had  for  her  happi- 
ness. So  he  conferred  gravely  with 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  and  sent  her  away 
traiKpiil  in  spirit,  and  as  ignorant  as 
all  others  that  under  the  garb  of  the 
prie>t  beat  a  lover's  heart  most  hopc- 
le-ly, 

Tliat  Christmas  there  were  great  do- 
ing>  at  the  house  on  the  hill,  for  a 
dozen  Mackenzies  old  and  young  had 
come  to  make  merry  with  Jeannie  and 
her  mother.  It  was  the  lirst.  full  rec- 
ognitit  n  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  her  husbands  family,  for 
tluy  had  opposed  his  marrying  her 
and  had  alienated  themselves  from 
him  when  he  did.  She  had  waited 
more  than  twenty  years  for  this  tri- 
umph which  was  none  the  less  sweet 
becin-e    so    long   delayed. 


.\c;k\t.s  ^vaxted. 

We  need  n  reprenenta<lve  wKh  tart 
mid  |ierNevernn<>e  in  your  «M>niniiinity 
to  take  Mubserlptlonn  for  COSMOI'OI.l'- 
T\\.  If  4|iifilifled  «ve  will  make  you 
a  Mpecifil  offer  that,  for  liberality,  will 
MurpaNN  anythlnic  we  iiave  ever  offered 
aKentM:  don't  fall  to  write  for  partleu- 
larM    of    thiN    new    Npeolal    offer.  \%'e 

want  to  hear  from  yf>u  if  you  ever 
have  Nold  maKazlneH  or  Intend  to  be- 
Kln  now.  He  Mure  to  write  for  full 
partifularit  and  free  outfit  to-day— at 
«nee.  COSMOPOMTAN  MAGAZINE. 
\Keney  Dept..  Room  365  Con.,  2  Duaae 
Street,    Xew    York   City. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  she  gave 
a  party  to  which  Princetown  furnished 
its  quota  of  guests.  She  came  in  per- 
son to  ask  Geoffrey,  who  could  not 
choose  but  give  graceful  acceptance 
of  an  honor  he  in  no  wise  desired. 
He  went,  but  it  was  late  when  he 
found  himself  at  his  hostess'  side  look- 
ing on  into  the  dining  room  decorated 
for  the  occasion,  where  the  young 
people  were  dancing  to  the  sprightly 
music  of  the  violins.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  long  room  Jeannie  passed 
down,  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
youngest  and  handsomest  Mackenzie 
of  them  all.  Her  white  crepe  dress 
was  simple  enough  but  her  fresh,  girl- 
ish loveliness  needed  no  adorning. 
Geoffrey's  heart  stood  still  as  he  saw 
her  smile  into  the  ardent  face  above 
and  for  the  first  time  he  fully  realized 
what  Jeannie's  happiness  was  likely  to 
cost  him. 

(Concluded  in  February) 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  AIR  SHIP. 


Truly  these  are  indeed  stirring 
times,  and  the  wide-awakes  on  the 
farm  are  not  to  be  left  out  when  nose> 
are  counted  for  honors  in  progressive- 
ness. 

Had  Darius  Green  lived  in  our  day 
he  could  have  turned  the  laugh  on  the 
scoffers  who  derided  his  efforts  to  fly, 
and  his  ideas  of  aerial  navigation,  for 
lo,  the  hour  has  come  when  the  pro- 
phecj'  of  Darius  has  been  fulfilled  and 
the  wisdom  of, 

"The  little  Chatterin'  sassy  wren" 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  last, 
and  men  are  actually  taking  unto 
themselves  wings  and  flying  away  into 
the  sky  or  where-so-ever  they  take  a 
fancy. 

That  such  exploits  are  not  confined 
to  the  city  chaps  may  be  a  surprise  to 
some.  To  find  a  genius  of  the  air  on 
the  farm  whose  achievements  out- 
class even  those  of  the  now  world 
famous  Wright  brothers  is  still  more 
actonishing,  so  that  the  aerial  ad- 
ventures and  atmospheric  exploit^- 
of  Johnnie  Johnson,  who.  with 
simply  the  material  obtained  from 
a  worn  out  harvesting  machine,  con- 
structed a  successful  air  ship,  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  every  one  who  se- 
cures an  account  of  how  this  wonder- 
ful young  man  accomplished  his 
performance. 

The  account  of  his  feat  has  been 
published  in  attractive  form,  by  the 
Johnston  Harvester  Company,  Box 
200.  Batavia.  N.  Y..  and  any  reader 
who  will  write  to  the  Johnston  Har- 
vester Company,  mentioning  this  pub- 
lication, will  receive  free  on  re(|uest  a 
copy  of  the  booklet  entitled  "Johnnie 
Johnston's  Air  Ship.  " 

The  story  of  this  young  man's 
travels  in  the  air.  in  company  with 
bis   remarkable  dog,  and  the   strange 


$5.50  Value  for    Only    $1.25 

THE    SECRET    OF    SUCCESSFUL    POULTRY    RAISING   FOUND   AT   LAST. 

It  is  now  possible  to  have  a  sure  cash  in- 
come and  profit  of  93.%00.U0  from  1000  henH  In 
5  inonthN,  and  a  minimum  cost  for  help,  feed 
and  other  necessities,  making  a  profit  of 
more  than  |7.00  per  hen,  per  year.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  success.  This  has  been  easily 
'lone  and  you  can  do  it.  All  poultry  loMseii 
ire  Mtopped  and  profltM  aiiBured  by  this  won- 
derful and  revolutionary  system  of  Poultry^ 
Culture. 

READ    WHAT    THE    BRlGCiS    SYSTEM 
WliiL  DO    FOR   YOU. 
The   Briggs   System   can   be  applied  to  any 
BDOAB  BRIOGS   poultry  plant  large  or  small  with  equal  suc-AIWAYS    PULL 
cess.     Equally  as  valuable  to  the  beginner  as  Roirrc   c^tcm 
to    the   experienced   poultry    raiser.     It   contains   poultry   se-  DnluliJ   3T>ILn 
crets  never  before  published.  DOES   IT^ 

SUCCESS   WITH   POULTRY   ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
IIY  THE  USE  OF  BRIGGS  SYSTEM  AND   SECRETS. 
Feed  for  growing;  chlckM  and  makloK  eKgn  at  15c  per  boahel  explained 
by    the    Briggs    System.     No    machinery;   no  cooking. 

05  Per  Cent.  OF  Al-L  CHICKS   HATCHED     C.4N     BE     RAISED 
2000   layers  and  3000  chicks  can  be   cared   for  without  help   by  one  per- 
son and  still  have  time  for  other  work. 

$25.00  saved  on  every  hundred  chicks  raised  to  maturity  by  this  won- 
derful  Briggs  System. 

Endorned  by  hundredn  of  leading  succesMful  poultry  men-— Hundreds  of 
unquallfled   teMtlmonlaiN   In  our  poMHexMion. 

"PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING  SOLVED." 

This  great  book  by  Edgar  Briggs  tells  how  to  increase  your  present 
profits  or  start  a  profitable  and  easy  occupation.  Failures  unknown  when 
the  BrlKKs  SyNtem  is  used.  It  meets  every  condition  and  covers  every 
part  of  the  business.  Keeps  hens  in  the  pink  of  condition  and  produces 
more  eggs  than  any  other  System;  molts  hens  early  and  fowls  are  rare- 
ly  sick  when   this   wonderful  System  is   followed. 

THE  SECRET  OF  TURKEY   R.\ISING    IS    ALSO   BARED. 

Thin  book  hnn  never  been  sold  for  lesN  than  95.00  per  copy,  and  thou- 
sands covering  several  editions  are  being  followed  by  an  equal  number 
of    successful     poultry     raisers. 

WE  HAVE  PURCHASED  THE  SOLE  RIGHTS  OF  PUBLICATION 
FROM  THE  AUTHOR,  MR.  BRIGGS,  and  have  just  reduced  the  price 
from  9.1.00  to  91.25  per  copy,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  "Poultry 
Success,"  regular  price  50  cents,  so  under  the  great  offer  you  get  the 
Briggs  System  book  for  only  75  cents.  We  have  also  just  taken  off  the 
press  "BriKKs  Secrets  In  Poultry  Culture,"  containing  most  valuable  and 
never  before  published  secrets  that  have  produced  wonderful  and  easily 
obtainable  results.  These  secrets  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book, 
but    under   our   great   offer   you   get  them  FREE. 

SPECIAL     OFFER. 

W  hlle   the    present    edition   of   the  IlrlKics  System  and  Secret  Books  last. 

If  you  will  remit  us  $1.25,  we  will  send  immediately  a  copy  of  Briggs 
Wonderful  Svstem  Book.  Viz.:  Profits  in  Poultry  Culture  Solved,  also  a  set 
of  Briggs  "Secrets  In  Poultry  Culture"  and  inculde  also  Poultry  Success 
one  vear.  Even  if  you  already  have  a  copy  of  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keep- 
ing Solved."  you  are  losing  money  every  day  by  not  having  the  supple- 
mental publication  "Secrets  In  Poultry  Culture."  Poultry  Success  is  ad- 
mittedly the  world's  leading  and  best  Poultry  Journal,  20  years  old.  8« 
to  164  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed.  Most  competent  and 
experienced  writers  in  the  country,  50  cents  a  year.  It  is  the  20th  Cen- 
tury   Poultry    Magazine.       Sample    and  Circulars    Free.     Address 

Hosterman  Publishing  Co.,     Briggs  Desk  79,   Springfield,  Ohio. 


sights  witnessed,  as  illustrated  by  the 
clever  drawings  of  the  celebrated  art- 
ist, Mr.  \V.  \V.  Denslow,  which  arc 
printed  in  colors,  will  delight  the 
young  fcilk>  and  cveryuuc  who  owns, 
use-,  (-r  h.i>  ever  heard  of  the  John- 
ston   llarvoter. 

Johnston  Harvesters  are  used  all 
<>\"cr  the  world,  in  many  strange  land-, 
by  interesting  people. 

'What  farm  boy  or  girl  would  not 
like  to  visit  these  strange  interestmg 
I .  unit  fit-  it  he  were  permitted?  Send 
tor  IxM.klet,  a  cut  of  which  is  shown 
herewith,  and  read  how  Johnnie  John- 
•-lon   did   it. 


PEARY    RECEIVES    $50,000    FOR 
HIS  OWN  STORY. 


Hampton's  Magazine  Breaks  All  Re- 
cords For  Payments  to  Explorers 
or  Authors. 

Iu:,t  whv  Commander  Peary  receiv- 
ed" such  an  oxception.il  rate  for  lus 
story  is  explained  by  the  eager  com- 
petition for  it  on  part  of  nearly  all  the 
important  publishing  houses  in  the 
world.  Realizing  the  supreme  miport- 
ance  of  this,  the  most  wonderful  and 
last  of  the  earth's  hero-stories,  they 
engaged  in    a  bidding  which  made,  fig- 


ures rise  mercurially.  They  knew,  of 
course,  that  this  story  had  not — like 
most  of  the  world  romances  — been 
told  before.  It  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  story  of  fact 
to  be  told  for  the  first,  and  last  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
price  paid  Commander  Peary  with  the 
r.ites  enjoyed  by  the  top-notch  writers 
of    the   world. 

E.x-President  Roosevelt  received  for 
his  .African  hunting  stories  a  dollar 
a  word.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  supposed 
to  receive  the  highest  prices  paid  any 
author  of  fiction.  For  the  English 
and  .\merican  serial  rights  of  "Kim" 
he  reeei\ed  $J5,ooo.  Sir  .Arthur  Con- 
an  Doyle  hit  one  of  the  highest  marks 
when  he  received  sixty  cents  a  word 
tor  the  .American  serial  rights  of  his 
later  "Sherlock  Holmes"  stories.  This 
compares  amusingly  with  the  rate  of 
$j  per  thousand  words — or  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  a  word — received  for  his 
first  and  generally  considered  best 
stories. 

High  prices  fe)r  literary  work  began 
practically  with  the  great  success  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  compensation 
for  his  "Life  of  Bonaparte"  averaged 
$165  for  each  day  of  work  spent  upon 
it. 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Tie  Hew  Fagetle 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 
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A  new  modernly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  offering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable   rates. 

Two  large  sample  rooms  on  of- 
fice floor  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travelers  who  desire  to  display 
their  samples. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam   Heat  and  Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


Thackeray  was  <»tYcrc-d  $1,000  for 
"Henry  Esmond'"  and  he  jumped  at 
the  proposition.  Both  Dickens  and 
Hugo  made  good  money,  but  when 
Eugene  Sue  drew  $20,000  for  his 
"Wandering  Jew" — a  novel  of  prob- 
ably upward  of  500,000  words — the  lit- 
erary world  gasped.  Prices  have  ris- 
en steadily,  with  the  increasing  suc- 
cess of  publishers  and  the  growth  of 
magazines.  Xo  author,  however,  in 
all  the  history  of  literature  has  ever 
made  so  mucli  money  for  each  actual 
wrird  in  a  literary  product  as  will 
Commander  Peary. 

The  eagerness  of  publishers  for 
Commander  Peary's  forthcoming  sto- 
ry, and  the  exceptional  price  paid, 
mark  one  thing  signally.  This  is  a 
full  appreciation  of  this  man's  work 
in  his  own  age.  One  cannot  help 
comparing  the  great  price  paid  for  this 
story  with  the  small  sums  for  which 
many  of  the  world's  masterpieces 
were   sold. 

Dr.  Johnson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  his  iininortal  "Rassclas"  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses  of  his  grand- 
mother. Milton  sold  his  "Paradise 
Lost"  to  a  bookseller  for  $25.  Poc's 
"Raven"  brought  him  the  grateful 
sum  of  $15.  If  these  books  were 
written  to-day  would  they  bring  as 
high  a  price  as  Commander  Peary's 
story?  Although  they  would  unques- 
tionably net  their  authors  more  than 
they  did  during  their  lifetime,  they 
vvould  hardly  bring  this  record  price. 


For  they  were  works  of  imagination. 
The  work  of  Commander  Peary,  pure 
literature  as  it  will  be,  is  the  rarest 
and  most  exceptional  of  things  writ- 
ten— the  romance  of  actual  adventure 
written   by  a  world-hero  himself. 

Few  of  the  world's  heroes,  discov- 
erers, explorers  and  fighters  were  able 
to   tell   their   own    tales. 

Imagine  what  the  world  would  give 
today  for  the  story  of  the  long  voyage 
and  discovery  of  Columbus  as  told 
by  himself.  What  an  account  it  would 
be! 

l-rom  a  financial  standpoint  Colum- 
bus' own  story  would  be  invaluable 
were  a  manuscript  found  to-day.  Yet 
this  last  and  greatest  of  stories,  more 
teeming  with  adventure  and  hardship 
than  that  of  Columbus  could  have 
been — high  as  is  the  price — is  cheap. 
It  is  beyond  a  merely  financial  valu- 
ation. 


THE  "ATLAS"  CALENDAR. 


A  unique  and  useful  calendar  for 
1910.  published  by  The  .Xtlas  Portland 
Cement  Co..  will  be  of  special  interest 
to   farmers. 

In  the  center  of  each  monthly  page 
timely  suggestions  and  illustrations 
call  attention  to  various  improvements 
which  can  easily  be  made  in  concrete 
about  the  house  and  barns,  the  gar- 
den and  farm. 

Tiie  pictures  are  all  taken  from 
photographs  of  actual  farm  structures 
and  range  from  a  four  story,  concrete 
blf)ck  barn  to  a  long  perspective  of 
neat  looking,  concrete  fence  post.s. 
I'nder  the  latter  is  printed  the  follow- 
ing i)ertinent  suggestion: 

"Build  concrete  fence  posts  In  your 
cellar  all  winter; — set  them  out  when 
the  frost  goes.  They're  all  the  better 
for  a  few  months  seasoning  and  they 
will  last  as  long  as  the  farm." 

The  calendar  itself  is  one  of  ti.e 
sensible.  made-ff»r-use  kind  that  can 
be  read  across  the  room.  The  fignro 
arc  plain  and  heavy,  with  Sundays  and 
holidays  shaded,  and  the  phases  of 
the   moon   clearly  indicated. 

A  calendar  may  be  had  f re  ?  of 
charge  from  any  dealer  in  .^tlas  Port- 
land Cement,  or  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application  direct  to  the  office  of 
the  company,  Dept.  127.  30  Broad  St.. 
New  York. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  drop  a 
postal  to  the  Atlas  Company  right 
away.  We  have  one  hanging  up  near 
our  desk. 


WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  HAS  BEEN 

DOING     FOR     A     YEAR     AS 

POSTMASTER. 


Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Post  Office  business  of  the  United 
States  can  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  taken  from  the  Post- 
master General's  annual  report,  re- 
cently   presented    to   Congress. 

These  figures  show  that  the  service 
now  has  about  325.000  employees,  and 
that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly 
14.000,000.000  pieces  of  mail  were 
handled. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  oper- 
ation is  60,144.  There  are  26,652  do- 
mestic transportation  routes,  aggre- 
gating 448.618  miles  in  length,  with  an 
annual  travel  of  542.151.121  miles. 

A  delivery  service  by  carrier  is  pro- 
vided on  40.628  rural  routes,  and  in 
1.440  cities   and    towns. 

Ordinary  postage  stamps  to  the 
number  of  8,712,907,031  were  sold  dur- 
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A  $100  Typewriter 
for  17  Cents  a  Day! 

Please  read  the  headline  over  again. 
Then  its  tremendous  sigrniflcance  will 
dawn    upon   you. 

An  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer — the  >100  machine — the 
most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on 
the   market — youm  for  17  cents  a  day! 

The  typewriter  whose  conquest  of 
the  commercial  world  is  a  matter  of 
business  history — yoara  for  17  ceata  a 
day! 

The  typewriter  that  is  equipped  with 
scores  of  such  conveniences  as  "The 
Balance  Shift" — "The  Ruling  Device" 
— "The  Double  Release' — "The  Loco- 
motive Base" — "The  Automatic  Spacer" 
— "The  Automatic  Tabulator" — -The 
Disappearing  Indicator" — "Tlae  Adjust- 
able Paper  Fingers" — "The  Scientific 
Condensed    Keyboard" — all 

Yours  For  17  Cents  a  Day ! 

We  announc- 
ed this  new 
bales  plan  re- 
cently, just  to 
feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people. 
Simply  a  small 
cash  pay- 
ment—  then  17 
cents  a  day. 
That  is  the 
plan  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  result  has  been  such  a  deluge  of 
applications  for  machines  ttiat  we  are 
simply   astounded. 

The  demand  comes  from  people  of 
all   classes,   all   ages,   all   occupations. 

The  majority  of  inquiries  has  come 
from  people  of  known  financial  stand- 
ing who  were  attracted  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposition.  An  impressive 
tiemonstration  of  the  immense  popular- 
ity   of   the   Oliver   Typewriter. 

A  startling  confirmation  of  our  be- 
lief that  the  Era  of  Universal  Type- 
writing  is   at   hand. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  People 
are  Making  Money  with 

"The  OKver  Typewriter'' 

THE   STANDARD   VISIBLE   WRlTEIi 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  money- 
maker,  rlsht    from   the   word   ''ko!"     So 

easy  to  run  that  beginners  soon  get  In 
the  "expert"  class.  Earn  as  you  learm. 
Let  the  machine  pay  the  17  centit  a  day 
— and  all  above  that  is  yourit. 

Wlierever  you  are.  there's  work  to 
bo  done  and  money  to  be  made  by  us- 
ing the  Oliver.  The  business  world  is 
calling  for  Oliver  operators.  There 
are  not  enough   to   supply   the  demand. 

"An  Olifer  Typewriter  in  livery  Home!*' 

That  Is  our  battle  cry  today.  We 
have  made  the  Oliver  Bupreme  In  uae- 
iulne.<«N  a.*.d  absolutely  Indlnp^nnable  in 
buli«nrM«.  Now  comes  the  conquest  of 
tilt)   home. 

The  slmpli<'lty  and  strength  of  the 
Oliver  fit  it  for  family  use.  It  is  be- 
c<>mlng  an  important  factor  in  the 
home  training  of  young  people.  An 
educator  as   well   as   a   money   maker. 

Our  new  selling  plan  puts  the  Oliver 
on  the  threshold  of  every  home  In  Amer- 
ica. Will  you  close  the  door  of  your 
home  or  office  on  this  remarkable  Oli- 
ver   opportunity? 

Write  for  further  details  of  our  easy 
offer  and   a   free   copy   of  the   new   Oli- 
ver  Catalog.     Address 
Their    salaries    are    considerably    above 
those  of  many   classes   of  workers. 

Tbe  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

810   BroadTvay, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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MOVING  PICTURES 

OF  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  CHAMPION 

DAN  PATCH  1:55 


ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


TOSTOCKOWNERS 


It  is  a  Hew  loTention  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  your  friends  in- 
stantly, day  or  niKht.  once  or  a  hundred  times.  The  original  is  the  only  moving  picture 
ever  taken  of  a  World  Champion  Horse  in  his  wonderful  burst  of  speed. 

A  MILE  OF  2400  MOVINe  RACE  PICTURES  OF  DAN  PATCH  1:66 

and  every  picture  shows  the  King:  of  all  Horse  Creation  as  plainly  as  if  you  stood  on 
the  track  and  actually  saw  Dan  Patch  1:55  in  one  of  his  ThriilinK  Speed  Exhibitions  for 
a  lull  mile.  2400  distmct  moving  pictures  taken  of  Dan  in  one  minute  and  fifty-five 
seconds  means  twenty-one  pictures  taken  every  second  all  of  the  way  around  the  en- 
tire track  from  the  back  seat  of  a  high  power  automobile.  You  can  see  Dan  shake  his 
tiead  to  let  his  driver  know  that  he  is  ready  for  a  supreme  effort  and  then  you  can 

*%  OQ  ip^^^^J""^**"®"'  °^  **'"  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  through  the  air  with  his  tremendous  stride 
of  i!9  l<eet.  You  can  see  his  Thrilling  Finish  as  he  strains  every  nerve  to  reach  the  wire, 
you  can  see  his  driver  dismount  and  look  at  his  watch  while  thousands  of  people  crowd 
around,  you  can  see  his  care  taker  force  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  throw  a  beauti- 
ful woolen  blanket  over  Dan  to  prevent  his  catching  cold  and  then  you  can  follow  him 
w;  *u  *^  u  '^''^  ***®  ***^'y  Cheering  Multitudes.  As  a  StudyOf  Horse  Motion  it  is 
better  than  the  actual  speed  mile  because  you  can  see  Dan  right  before  you  for  every 
foot  of  the  entire  mile.  When  first  shown  to  the  public  this  marvelous  picture  caused 
PeoP»«  to  stand  up  all  over  the  theatre  calling  "Come  on  Dan"- "Come  on  Dan." 

This  Remarkable  Moving  Picture  is  the  Most  Realistic  and  the  Most  Thrilling  ever 
tion«i  Pi,.t„r„a  o^H  ,„o,.^  ♦!         presented  to  the  public.    I  have  taken  a  part  of  the  Original  2400  Wonderful  and  Sensa- 

n  X      uYrll  l^^  "^ethemintoa  Hewly  Invented  Novin<  Picture  that  you  can  carry  in  your  pocket  and  show  to  y.^ur  friends  at  any  time,   day   or 
night.    It  does  not  need  a  machine,  it  does  not  need  a  curtain  and  it  does  not  need  a  light.    It  Creates  a  Sensation  Wherever  Shown. 


own? 


and 


MY  NEW  MOVING  PICTURES  MAILED  FREE  TO  STOCKMAN,  postage  prepaid,  IF  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  THREE  QUESTIONS 

V,!i    *'i,''^**  P^P**"  *^'<i  yo"  ^®f  '"y  Moving  Picture  Offer?    2nd.    How  many  head  Each  of  Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  do  you  o 
aro.     Mow  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  or  how  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent? 

't  ISS  15^i"°^  ^  ".^^"S^Jf^"*/"?  ^i^."'^  "^"^  MOVim  PICTURES  SEND  ME  25  CENTS  FOR  POSTAGE.  For  Packing,  etc..  In  Silver  or  Stamps 
1  will  mail  you  this  Wonderful  Moving  Picture  of  Dan  Patch  1:55,  The  Fastest  Harness  Horse  The  World  Has  Ever  Seen. 

Addrf INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO,  M.  W.  SAVAGE.  Proprietor,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


ing  the  year,  and  domestic  money  or- 
ders to  the  value  of  $491,074,844  were 
issued. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1909  were 
$203,562,383.07,  an  increase  of  6.31  per 
cent,  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year.  The  total  expenditures  amount- 
ed to  $221,004,102.89,  an  increase  of 
6.07  per  cent. 

When  the  present  postal  adminis- 
tration entered  on  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  last  March  it  was  confront- 
ed with  the  largest  deficit  in  the 
history  of  the  Department.  The  ex- 
cess of  expenditures  over  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  proved  to  be 
$17,441,719.82.  To  this  sum  should 
be  added  postal  funds  lost  by  fire, 
burglary,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of 
$38,050.65,    making   a    total    deficit    of 

$17,479,770.47- 

Recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  two  great  sources  of  loss  to 
the  postal  revenues  are  second  class 
matter  and   rural  delivery. 

The  loss  on  second  class  mail  mat- 
ter has  been  increasing  for  many 
year,  until  it  now  amounts  to 
$64,000,000. 

The  loss  from  rural  delivery  reaches 
as  high  as  $28,000,000. 

The  most  striking  fact  disclosed 
by  recent  investigations  is  the  tre- 
mendous loss  on  account  of  second 
class  mail.  This  includes  all  sorts  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  farm  papers, 
and   miscellaneous  periodicals. 

While  this  class  of  mail  provides 
a  revenue  of  little  more  than  one  cent 
a  pound,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
for  its  handling  and  transportation 
averages  9.23  cents  a  pound. 

Magazines  and  other  periodical  pub- 
lications exclusive  of  daily  newspapers 
comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
second  class  mail.  The  magazines 
alone  form  about  20  per  cent.  While 
the  average  haul  of  magazines  proper 
is  over  1,000  miles  and  that  of  other 
classes   of   periodicals,   not   including 


daily  newspapers,  ranges  from  550  to 
over  1,100  miles,  the  haul  of  daily 
newspapers  which  comprise  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  second  class  mail, 
averages  less  than  300  miles. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  rail 
and  by  other  means  forms  slightly 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  ex- 
pense of  handling  second  class  mail. 
Magazines  proper,  because  of  the  long 
average  haul,  show  a  cost  of  more 
than  5  cents  a  pound  for  transporta- 
tion, while  in  the  case  of  daily  news- 
papers, for  which  the  average  distance 
of  distribution  is  much  less,  the  trans- 
portation cost  is  less  than  two  cents 
a   pound. 

The  foregoing  is  colored  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  daily  papers,  because  it 
was  clipped  from  a  New  York  daily 
paper.  Since  the  fight  began,  some 
years  ago,  now,  to  increase  the  pos- 
tal rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  on 
periodicals,  the  daily  papers  have 
fought  in  favor  of  a  higher  rate.  In 
this  they  try  to  serve  their  selfish  ends 
only,  and  forget  the  interest  of  the 
vast  number  of  people  to  whom  a 
daily  paper  is  of  no  particular  value, 
and  who  are  not  within  personal  reach 
of  shopping  centers. 

The  dailies,  because  they  are  daily 
newspapers,  cannot  cover  very  far 
from  where  they  are  published,  and 
are  not  interested  therefore  in  having 
low  postage.  In  fact,  they  would 
rather  make  the  rate  prohibitive  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  competition  to  local 
stores,  who  are  the  advertising  main- 
stay of  the  daily. 

The  daily  papers  would  like  to  build 
up  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  they 
are  published,  and  keep  farmers  from 
seeing  advertising  of  the  hundreds 
of  manufacturers  who  sell  direct  to 
consumers,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
competitors  of  local  stores. 

Then  too,  publishers  of  large  daily 
papers  have  found  that  they  can  de- 
liver their  papers  cheaper  in  other 
ways,   and   with   little   help  from   the 


post  office  department.  So  little  that 
they  care  not  if  the  rate  was  shoved 
up  out  of  all  reason. 

The  Postmaster  General's  report 
shows  that  it  cost  the  Government 
on  an  average  $62.20  freight  on  a  ton 
of  periodicals. 

Can  anyone,  with  any  common,  or 
even  ordinary  horse  sense,  tell  why 
it  should  cost  so  much?  Does  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  pay  any  such  ridic- 
ulous rate?     Does  any  sane   shipper? 

And  then  the  effort  is  made  to  shift 
the  blame  to  second  class  matter. 

Another  point  that's  lost  track  of 
is  the  fact  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  profitable  first,  third  and  fourth 
class  mail  matter  is  the  result  of  the 
reasonable  rate  charged  in  second 
class  matter. 

For  instance,  it  costs  the  publishers 
of  two  farm  papers  we  know  of  $18,- 
000  every  year  to  send  one  letter  to 
each  subscriber,  and  they  do  it  several 
times  a  year. 

Think  of  the  stamps  used  answering 
the  advertisers  in  the  "Mail  Order" 
papers    alone. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  the  argu- 
ments that  can  be  offered  in  favor  of 
a  reasonable  second  class  rate  of  pos- 
tage— and  one  cent  a  pound  is  reason- 
able. 

As  to  rural  routes,  they  have  been 
increased  rapidly,  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  routes  that  never  will  pay, 
and  that  it's  hard  to  see  the  necessity 
for. 

Let  the  first  move  be  to  charge 
each  Department  of  the  Government 
postage  on  all  matter  mailed,  and  to 
abolish  the  franking  privilege,  or  at 
least  to  charge  it  up  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

If  this  is  done,  we  are  confident 
there  will  be  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  the  deficit. 

We  believe  post  office  savings  banks 
should  be  established,  and  that  the 
old,  convenient  postal  notes  should 
be  re-issued. 


'llg.,J4.'*  ^' 
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The  point  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  post  office  is  not  supposed 
to  be  a  revenue  producing  branch  of 
the  Government.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  Department 
should  not  be  carried  on  in  a  business 
like  way,  and  be  made  self-supporting. 


THE    PRESIDENT    TO    THE 
SUPERVISORS. 


He    Reiterates    Former    Instructions 
Against  Politics  in  the  Census. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  21, 
1909. — President  Taft's  ringing  ad- 
dress to  the  Census  supervisors,  from 
the  Eastern  states,  in  conference  here, 
was  intended  not  only  for  them,  but, 
also  for  all  the  other  supervisors,  for 
the  candidates  for  enumerators'  places, 
the  politicians,  and  the  world  in  gener- 
al.    He  said: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  You 
number  about  a  third  of  the  force 
upon  which  we  have  to  rely  to  take 
the  census.  I  expressed  my  opinion 
about  the  character  of  your  duties 
when  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Durand. 
I  did  not  write  that  letter  just  for 
the  fun  of  having  it  published.  I 
wrote  it  to  be  a  genuine  instruction 
to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  observe 
it.  I  know  if  you  peruse  it,  it  will 
be  an  easy  course  for  you.  If  you 
don't  observe  it,  then  I  will  observe 
you.  I  know,  of  course,  there  will 
be  pressure. 

"Many  of  you — most  of  you — have 
been  recommended  by  Congressmen, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  Con- 
gressmen will  come  to  you  and  ex- 
pect, because  they  did  recommend 
you,  that  you  owe  them  something 
in  the  way  of  selecting  the  men  as 
enumerators  who  will  help  them  in 
the  Congressional  election.  You  have 
got  to  use  sense  and  discretion;  you 
have  got  to  select  the  men  you  think 
will  do  the  work,  and  if  you  catch  them 
doing  political  work  I  wish  you  to 
remove  them,  just  as  I  will  remove 
you  if  I  catch  you  doing  political  work. 
It  is  business. 

"I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  Con- 
gressmen. Each  man  is  looking  for 
all  the  aid  he  can  get  to  get  back  in- 
to his  place,  and  I  am  not  objecting 
to  the  efforts  in  that  direction.  But 
you  are  the  gentlemen  that  I  want  to 
make  responsible  through  Mr.  Durand, 
for  taking  this  census,  and  you  are 
the  gentlemen  I  rely  upon,  and  if  I 
can't  rely  upon  you,  then  I  am  going 
to  direct  Mr.  Durand  to  let  me  know 
about  it,  and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
help  him  out  with   somebody  else. 

"I  take  great  pride  in  this  census.  I 
believe  we  can  make  it  the  best  census 
that  has  ever  been  taken,  if  we  take 
it  as  a  census,  and  do  not  use  it  and 
regard  it  as  incidental  to  something 
else. 

"Now,  you  are  not  well  paid.  This 
is  not  a  business  that  is  going  to  en- 
rich any  one  of  you;  but  it  is  a  busi- 
ness that  is  worth  doing  well,  and  I 
hope  it  will  turn  out  so  that  when  the 
census  is  taken  we  shall  all  have  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  were  a  part  in  tak- 
ing it,  however  humble. 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen. 
I  would  be  glad  to  say  the  same  thing 
to  your  fellows,  but  having  this  op- 
portunity of  delivering  a  little  lecture, 
1  could  not  restrain  myself  from  doing 
so.     I  mean  every  word  I  have  said." 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  January. 


Every  Up -To -Date  Fanner 
Should  Read  Our  Cement  Book 

We  Mail  It  Free 

If  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair  anything  about  your  home  or 
farm  this  year  or  next,  you  need  our  free  book  "Concrete  Construction 
About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm."  It  will  suggest  hundreds  of  ways 
to  use  concrete — the  best  and  most   economical   of  building   materials. 

Every  progressive  farmer  should  know  about  concrete ;  how  to  mix 
and  place  it  properly  and  how  to  construct  small  buildings  at  the  low- 
est cost.  Our  book  gives  full  particulars  and  explains  how  to  go 
about  the  work.  There  are  168  pages  and  over  150  illustrations,  dia- 
grams and  plans. 

ATLASHaaNCRETE 

Don't  take  chances  on  the  failure  of  your  work  by  using  poor 
cement.     You  can't  make  good  concrete  out  of  cheap  cement. 

ATLAS  is  the  brand  of  which  the  United  States  Government  pur- 
chased 4,500,000  barrels  for  the  Panama  Canal.  The  daily  capacity 
of  the  ATLAS  plants  is  over  50,000  barrels,  the  largest  output 
in  the  world,  yet  every  bag  and  barrel  of  ATLAS  Cement  is  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  color,  fineness  and  strength.  There  is  only  one 
quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured  — the  best  that  can  be  made  and  the 
same  for  everybody. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  an  ATLAS  Farm  Calendar 
for  IBIO.     If  he  cannot  supply  you,  vrrite  to 

The   ATLAS    Portiand    CEMENT    Co. 

Dept.  127  30  Broad  Street  New  York 


SECRETARY  WILSON'S  REPORT 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  places 
the  value  of  the  farm  products  in  the 
United  States  for  this  year  at  $8,760,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  $859,000,000  over 
1908.  The  value  has  doubled  in  ten 
years.  Eleven  years  ago  it  was  $4,- 
417,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  corn  crop  alone 
for  1909  is  placed  at  $1,720,000,000. 
The  cotton  crop  is  second  in  import- 
ance, valued  at  $850,000,000,  and  wheat 


third,  at  $725,000,000.  The  hay  crop, 
is  valued  at  $665,000,000;  oats  at  $400,- 
000,000;  potatoes  at  $212,000,000;  and 
tobacco  at  nearly  $1000,000,000. 

The  production  of  all  cereals  com- 
bined is  4,711,000,000  bushels,  an 
amount  considerably  greater  than 
any  other  year  except  1906.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  the  preceedingr 
five  years  by  6.5  per  cent.  The  value 
of  all  cereals  in  1909  has  never  been 
equalled  in  a  previous  year.  It  is  al- 
most exactly  $3,000,000,000,  or  34  per 
cent,  above  thJe  five-year  average. 
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The  Eastern  psir^rmp,  Dairyman  and  Poultry  H^iiser 


SUBSCRIPTION — 26    cents  a    year;    five    years    for 

$1.00.     Single   copy    5    cents.  Discontinued   at   end    of 

paid  subscription.  Samples  on  application.  Canada 
subscription   12    cents   extra. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS — Can  be  sent  at  any  time  and  will 
begrin  with  the  current  issue  unless  otherwise  specified. 

HOW  TO  RBMIT — Send  money  by  Postal  Money 
Order,  Express  Order,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Let- 
ter. One  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  good  con- 
dition  accepted   for  small   amounts. 

change:  in  address — when  ordering  a  change  in 
address  be  sure  to  give  former  as  well  as  present  ad- 
dress. 

ADVBRTISING  RATKS-— 16  cents  for  each  agate  line, 
each  month.  6  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  with  order. 
Average  seven  words  to  a  line.  Fourteen  agate  lines 
to  an  inch  measure. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS— We  believe  that  every  adver- 
tisement in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  reaponslbl* 
person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure  we  will  make  good 
any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any 
deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  columns,  and 
any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  pro- 
tect subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guar- 
antee to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers 
and  honest,  responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we 
be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanc- 
tioned by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  oomplalnt  must 
be  sent  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trana- 
artion  and  you  must  have  mentioned  Blooded  Stoek 
when   writing   the  advertiser. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT— .The  editors  are  always 

glad  to  examine  manuscripts  suitable  for  publication 
in  this  magazine.  Photographers  are  invited  to  sub- 
mit photographs  of  subjects  pertaining  to  any  phaa* 
of  farm  life.  Stamps  should  accompany  both  manu- 
scripts and  photographs  to  Insure  their  return.  If  th«y 
are  not  accepted. 

each  month  by  L.  H.  Hitchler. 
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A  DRAWING  TOGETHER. 


One  of  the  marked  signs  of  the  slow 
and  sure  breaking  down  o£  differences, 
and  the  uniting  of  all  Chritian  people 
on  the  great  central  thought  of  our 
religion,  is  the  growing  custom,  on  the 
part  of  Presbyterians,  Reformed,  Con- 
gregational,' Baptist  and  other  bodies, 
of  observing  Lent,  culminating  in  the 
celebration  of  Christ's  resurrection 
on    Easter    Day. 

Heretofore  the  doors  of  only  the 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  could  be  found  open  on  week 
days,  but  now,  in  our  larger  cities, 
noon-day  services  are  becoming  gen- 
eral. 

The  same  influence  is  gradually 
building  up  better  conditions  in  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
assume  from  the  publicity  given  to  the 
scandals  of  the  day,  that  things  are 
not  positively  growing  better. 
.i.This  is  a  good  old  world  in  which 
we  are  living.  She  was  made  by  the 
great  God  oyer  all,  and  although  we 
have  been  given  a  large  measure  of 
independence  in  which  to  carve  out 
our  own  salvation,  yet  we  are  always 
within  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Almighty  who  gently  steers  us  away 
when  we  tend  to  go  too  far  out  of  the 
course. 

Let's  not  worry  and  fret  about  the 
future  quite  so  much,  but  have  more 
faith  in  our  Heavenjy  Father,  more 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  take  care 
of  a  world  that  He  was  able  to  create. 

INVESTIGATING  INCREASED 
COST  OF  LIVING. 


If  such  an  investigation  is  made 
fairlv  the  result  should  be  a  mass  of 
iQvaIt|,able  information  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Congress  and  State  Legisla- 
tion in  framing  wise  and  workable 
laws,  and  for  the  people  at  large  in 
regulating  or  revising  their  ideas  of 
living. 

But  it  will  never  do  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  politicians  whose  first 
thought  is  apt  to  be  protection  of  their 
party  in  Congress  if  not  of  their  own 
individual  ideas  on  the  subject. 
,  Let  us  have  a  commission  made  up 
of  experts  and  practical  men,  chosen 
outside  of  Congress  entirely,  men  who 


will  make  a  conscientious  and 
exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion, working  out  •  the  results  to 
a   final  issue. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  commercial  system  and  we 
must  in  some,  way  find  out  what  it 
is.  It  surely  cannot  be  right  or  wise 
that  labor  and  capital,  producer  and 
consumer,  should  be  persistently 
working  at  cross  purposes;  that  one 
part  of  the  world  should  be  constant- 
ly on  the  verge  of  starvation  while  an- 
other has  to  spare;  that  in  America 
of  all  lands,  where  nature  has  been 
so  liberal  in  her  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  struggle  of  millions  should  seem 
so  hard. 

We  are  told  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  world-wide, 
and  if  this  be  so  we  must  look  for 
some  other  cause  than  the  acknow- 
ledged wasteful,  extravagant,  sinful 
methods  of  living  in  our  own  country. 

There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  the  whole  plan,  probably  with 
even  our  ideas  of  life  and  work. 

Seems  to  be  so  great  a  question,  so 
fundamental,  that  a  commission  should 
be  gathered  from  all  over  the  world 
to  bring  together  in  one  convenient 
center  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
information,  facts  and  figures,  and  ex- 
periences, and  then  to  take  a  year, 
years  if  necessary,  to  sift  it  all  down, 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  more 
reasonable  basis  of  living,  some  equi- 
table plan,  that  can  be  substituted  for 
methods  of  today. 

We  have  been  living  too  long  on 
a  sort  of  hit  and  miss  basis,  that  has 
cost  too  much  jealousy,  starvation, 
bloodshed  and  sin.  There  is  a  better 
and  right  method  and  we  have  men 
among  us  who  can  tell  us  what  to  do, 
if  given  the  opportunity. 

Europe  has  been  grappling  with 
world  wide  problems,  and  solving 
many  of  them,  for  centuries,  and  we 
have  had  the  benefit  of  them.  Now 
let  the  President  invite  a  World's 
commission  to  meet  in  Washington  to 
give  the  world  a  new  and  scientific 
system   of   living. 

Some  of  the  Reasons. 

Of  course,  almost  everyone  you 
meet  knows  the  only  real  cause  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  to  them  seems 


simple  enough.  But  the  only  point 
on  which  all  men  agree  is  that  it  does 
cost  more  for  all  we  have  to  eat  and 
wear  than  ever  before,  and  the  strug- 
gle to  make  ends  meet  is  becoming 
almost  unbearable. 

Some  blame  supply  and  demand; 
others  over  production  of  gold;  and 
still  others  claim  everything  would 
be  smooth  sailing  if  we  only  had  "16 

to    I." 

And  there  are  those  who  "read"  the 
start  and  tell  us  the  whole  trouble 
lies  in  the  influence  of  certain  unkind 
planets. 

The  farmer  happens  to  be  having 
his  turn  now,  crops  have  been  good 
and  prices  simply  grand.  It's  only 
fair  to  have  a  chance  to  even  up  the 
many  lean  years,  but  be  cautious. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  farmers  to  boost  prices 
simply  to  "get  even,"  as  they  express 
it.  Nothing  justifies  extortion  and 
farmers  should  be  the  very  last  to  al- 
low themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
such   despicable   motives. 

People  in  some  of  the  cities  of  the 
middle   west  have  banded  themselves 
(Concluded  on  Page  18.) 

ARTICLES    AND    EXPERIENCES 
WANTED. 

Write  to  us.  There  are  in  the  lives 
of  every  farmer,  of  every  wife  of  a 
farmer,  and  of  every  hired  man,  and 
hired  girl  on  the  farm,  of  every  one 
who  lives  in  the  country,  whether  old 
or  young,  incidents,  experiences, 
trials,  perplexities,  and  pleasures  that 
would  be  of  interest  and  instruction 
and  amusement  to  the  rest  of  us.  Let 
us  know  about  them.  Sign  your  name 
or  not,  as  you  see  fit,  but  let's  unite 
to  make  this  the  best  farm,  home 
paper  ever  turned  out. 

When  you  can,  without  inconveni- 
ence,  ask  a  friend  or  neighbor  to  sub- 
scribe. For  sending  us  a  club  of 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each,  or 
one  at  one  dollar  for  five  years,  we 
will  renew  your  subscription  a  year 
for  your  courtesy  and  trouble. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


Pace  Three. 


What  an  English  Expert  Agriculturist 

vSays  of  Us. 


WHAT    AN    ENGLISH    EXPERT 

AGRICULTURIST  SAYS  OF 

US. 


It's  a  good  thing  to  know  now  and 
again  what  others  think  of  us.  Takes 
our  pride  down  a  peg  or  two  some- 
times, but  that,  too,  is  well  for  us. 

The  opinion  of  a  stranger  spending 
a  few  days  with  us  must  not  be  con- 
sidered too  seriously,  but  it  generally 
covers  a  high  place  here  and  there 
that  may  be  overshadowing  weak- 
nesses that  need  developing  to  round 
us  out. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  John 
Sibthorp,  a  famous  English  botanist, 
died,  leaving  money  for  the  founding 
at  Oxford  University,  of  a  chair  of 
rural   economy. 

The  present  incumbent.  Professor 
William  Somerville,  a  Scotchman,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  British  authorities 
on  everything  to  do  with  agriculture, 
is  on  his  second  trip  to  us  this  year, 
and  this  trip  is  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  a  virgin  forest  while  there 
is  one  left. 

We  are  printing  parts  of  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Somerville  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  us. 

"In  Oxford,"  says  Mr.  Somerville, 
we  undertake  the  training  of  all  pro- 
bationers for  the  English  forest  ser- 
vice, and  part  of  the  work  consists  in 
giving  instruction  in  the  anatomy, 
physiology  and  pathology  of  ligneous 
plants. 

"I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting forests  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  Canada  and  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  week's  camping 
in  the  hardwood  forests  of  southern 
Appalachian  Mountains,  on  the  bound- 
ary between  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee." 


American  Interests  In  Lumber  Keen. 

"I  find  that  public  interest  in  the 
lumber  supply  of  the  country  is  at  pre- 
sent very  keen,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
it  is  none  too  soon  for  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  be  taking  the 
question  of  forest  conservation  ser- 
iously in  hand.  On  the  Canadian  side 
of  the  boundary  the  impression  left 
most  prominently  in  the  mind  is  the 
appalling  destruction  of  valuable  tim- 
ber that  has  resulted  from  forest  fires — 
many  of  these  doubtless  avoidable. 
Canada  has  established  a  system  of 
forest  guards  who  will  doubtless  do 
much  to  control  fires,  and  she  is  also 
taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  nation- 
al forest  reserves. 

"In  the  United  States,  amon^  the 
hardwood  forests  of  the  Southeast, 
fires  in  the  matured  forests  are  not 
serious,  but  directly  an  area  is  lumber- 
ed over  fires  are  apt  to  occur,  which 
not  only  destroy  the  saplings  that  are 
left,  but  effectively  injure  all  young 
growth. 

I  am  by  no  means  such  a  blind  parti- 
san of  forestry  as  to  suggest  that  all 
land  that  hasJjeen,  or  is  now,  under 
wood  in  the  United  States  should  be 
permanently  retained  for  sylvicultural 
purposes,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
enormous  areas  of  land,  at  one  time 
carrying  magnificent  fortsts,  are  now 


bearing  neither  trees  nor  any  useful 
equivalent,  such  as  crops  or  pasture. 

"Already  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing more  than  $100,000,000  annually 
for  timber  and  timber  products  which 
it  imports,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
outlook  cannot  be  better  emphasized 
than  by  drawing  attention  to  these 
figures." 

Thinks  Well  Of  Pinchot. 

"I  have  met  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  I 
regard  him  as  an  able  fellow  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  his  country,  and 
it  is  necessarv  of  course,  where  one 
takes  up  the  conversation  of  the  public, 
natural  resources  that  one  gets  up 
against  commercial,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  vested  interests,  and  it  is  natur- 
al that  Pinchot's  path  should  not  be  a 
perfectly  smooth  one,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  his  policy  of  con- 
servation for  the  pubHc  good  is  moral- 
ly and  economically  sound. 

Tendency  Everywhere  Towards  Con- 
servation. 

"One  finds  a  tendency  in  this  direct- 
ion in  almost  all  civilized  countries  at 
the  present  time.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  one  finds  States  acquiring 
lands  for  public  purposes  or  imposing 
restrictions  on  the  utilization  of  priv- 
ate property,  where  such  use  is  con- 
sidered to  conflict  with  public  inter- 
ests. In  many  parts  of  Europe  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  clear  trees  from 
land  he  may  own  if  by  so  doing  the 
danger  of  floods  be  increased  or  the 
destructive  effects  of  gales  be  en- 
larged. 

"It  is  possible  that  in  the  United 
States  something  in  this  direction 
might  he  accomplished;  that  is  to  say, 
a  future  timber  supply  can  be  se- 
cured, not  only  by  the  Government 
acquiring  large  areas  of  forest  lands, 
but  also  by  making  it  compulsory 
that  lumbermen,  in  logging  over  a 
forest,  shall  do  so  in  such  a  way  that 
the  continuity  of  the  timber  crop  can 
be   secured. 

Private  Rights  Must     Give    Way  To 
Public  Good. 


"In  England  they  are  engaged  in 
the  policy  of  interfering  with  so-called 
private  rights  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare,  and  the  policy  appears 
to  be  satisfying  the  views  of  moderate 
men  of  both  of  our  great  political 
parties.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  policy  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
date,  as  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  such  public 
purposes  as  railway  construction,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  appears  to  be 
making  forward  strides  in  other  direc- 
tions. 


Magnificent  American  Equipment. 

"Agricultural  colleges  in  England 
are  simply  overwhelmed  with  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  magnificent  op- 
portunities your  Government  places 
at  the  disposal  of  your  scientific 
workers  and  educators,  and  at  the 
beneficial  results  that  are  accomplish- 
ed. Of  course  your  colleges  and  ex- 
perimental   stations   are   not   all   alike 


efficient  and  distinguished,  and  I  dare 
say  this  is  the  result  of  the  difficulty 
in  supplying  accomplished  workers  to 
satisfy  the  demands.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
where  the  American  State  subsidizes 
an  agricultural  college  or  experiment 
station  it  makes  it  a  condition  that 
two  reports  shall  be  issued  annually, 
and  when  the  pace  is  forced  in  this 
way  it  is  unavoidable  that  a  good 
deal  of  padding  must  be  introduced. 

Slovenly  Appearance  Of  American 
Farms. 
"In  comparison  with  the  agricul- 
ture of  England  a  British  visitor  is 
very  seriously  impressed  by  the 
slovenly  character  of  the  agricukurc 
of  the  United  States — slovenly,  I 
mean,  from  the  English  point  of  view. 
The  farm  household  is  generally  un- 
tidy and  somewhat  confused.  The 
fences  and  ditches  are  not  infrequent- 
ly in  some  disrepair,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  drilled  crops,  like  Indian  corn 
and  cabbages,  which,  of  course,  per- 
mit of  summer  cultivation,  little  at- 
tempt has  often  been  made  to  keep 
down  weeds,  which  are  too  often  as 
rank  as  the  crops  themselves.  Doubt- 
less this  result  is  due  to  the  cost  and 
scarcity  of  labor,  but  from  our  stand- 
point we  should  consider  it  impossible 
to  secure  profits  under  such  a  system 
of  management. 

"I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing something  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry, and  I  think  in  this  direction 
the  United  States  has  made  great  pro- 
gress in  recent  years.  In  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  I  saw 
many  excellent  herds  of  Shorthorns, 
Polled  Angus,  and  Jersey  cattle,  and 
in  point  of  fact  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  the  condition  of  the 
animals  much  better  than  the  appar- 
ent quality  of  the  pasture  would  have 
led  one  to  expect. 

"But  here,  as  in  many  other  direc- 
tions, it  is  very  unwise  for  a  foreigner 
to  attempt  to  judge,  because  he  may 
be  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  when 
he  attempts  to  found  judgments  up- 
on standards  that  are  evolved  under 
different  climatic  conditions." 

Nothing  is  more  entertaining  and 
instructive  than  sound  and  legitimate 
criticism — the  disinterested  conviction 
of  a  man  of  sensibility.        — Colton. 
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Digestibility     of    X'Ow     Grade 
ptodUcts  as  Cotton  Seed 
Hulls,  Oat  Hulls,  etc. 


By. 


The  value  of  any  food  is  determined 
largely  by  its  digestibility.  The  work 
of  mastication  and  digestion  (chiefly 
the  latter)  involvies  the  using  up  of 
,a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  matter, 
which,  when  deducted  from  the  nutri- 
tive matter  gained  by  the  digestive 
process,  greatly  diminishes  its  a- 
ijiOtirtt.  This  dimunition  is  closely 
cqnhec^ted  with  the  amount  of  crude 
;libre  (indigestible  matter)  in  the  food. 
In  the';  case  *  of  corn,  nearly  90  per 
jcent.  of  the  digestible  matter  is  finallv 
left  for  use  by  the  horse;  with  pota- 
toes 88  per  cent;  with  meadow  hay 
46.5  per  cent.;  while  in  the  case  of 
■wTteat  straw,  the  consumption  of 
energy  while  the  food  is  passing 
through  the  animal  is  actually  greater 
than  the  energy  finally  obtained  from 
the  digested  straw.  There  is  not 
such  a  great  waste,  however,  in  the 
case  .  of  ruminants,  (cud  chewing 
animals)  the  food  being  more  easily 
digested  by  them. 


Foods    have  a  Different    Value    for 
Different    Purposes. 

Food,  besides  nourishing  the  animal 
and  producing  tissue,  bone,  fat,  etc., 
also  produces  heat,  which  keeps  up 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  body. 
Clearly  then,  a  food  which  will  pro- 
vduce  heat  owing  to  the  energy  re- 
quired to  digest  it,  will  serve  a  pur- 
pose where  animals  are  kept  for  main- 
ttcnance  alone,  and  are  neither  gain- 
ing nor  losing  in  weight.  In  such  a 
case,  the  consumption  of  energy  dur- 
ing the  digestion  of  fibrous  foods  is 
thus  not  to  be  regarded  as  waste 
when  the  animal  is  merely  kept  on 
a  maintenance  diet. 

But    no    feeder    would    feed    large 

■quantities  of  straw  when  rapid  gains 

were    desired,    for    the    fact    that    it 

lacks     protein — the      flesh      producer, 

and  fat— the  fat  producer. 

.  The  different  rank  which  a  fibrous 
food- takes  according  to  the  work 
which  it  has  to  perform  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  figures: — 
Two  pounds  of  oat  straw,  or  wheat 
Straw,  may  replace  one  pound  of  corn 
if  the  Steer  or  sheep  is  merely  on  a 
maintenance  diet;  but  that  one  pound 
of  corn  will  give  as  great  an  effect 
as  four  pounds  of  oat  straw,  or  eight 
pounds  of  wheat  straw,  when  the 
.very  poor  in  protein  and  rich  in  crude 
fibre;. .^Frequently  80  per  cent,  of  the 
.dtgestrble  .nutrients  ,in  wheat  straw 
i^ ^required  to  furnish  energy  to  mas- 
ticate and  digest  it. 

The  shorter  the  period  of  growth 
th^.J^ter  the  straw  is,  so  that  spring- 
^^)n '■  cereals^^give  a  more  "  valuable 
feed^  jstraw'^than^do  the  auttimn- 
f^^n.  Oat  "straw  .is*thus  jnorevalu- 
^i>Ie;tlten''w]neat  straw,  tlie"  latter* be- 
■>ig  usnally  lis^d'^  as  litter. 

Leguminous   Straw.  ' 

^  Hf^w:  from^legumes    (beans,"  pe'as, 
§o\vr-pcaii,  etc.).  is  Considerably  more 
'^uti^tious  than  cereal  straw,  and  can 
equiv^^food    mea«lrtVv'-'hay,    or    fairly 
goooP^lover-hay,     in     feeding     value. 
j^s  a.,  rule,  however,  it  is  coarse  stem- 
med,   less    palatable,    often    attacked 
,bjj  Mioulds,  and  Jiabie   to  cause   con- 
stipation.    It  catT  only  be  fed  as  sub- 
tiidWy  food    to      cattle      and      sheep; 
•boFs^.do  not- eat  it  readily. 
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USE  I HC  BINDER  TWINE  FOR 
SURE-STEADY-ECONOMKAL  RESULTS 


DON'T  experiment  with  binder  twine  of  low  grade 
or  unknown  quality.     JSisal  or  high-grade  Manila, 
bearing  the  I  H  C  trade-mark,  should  be  your  choice.  - 

You  can  be  sure  that  they  will  stand  the  necessary  strain.  They  have 
the  (I'lality  and  quantity  of  fiberin  them  that  insures  strength  to  spare.'     - 

Even-spun,  smooth-running,  no  knots,  thereby  avoiding  tangles  la  the  .^ 
twine  box  and  consequent  waste.    These  qualities  give  even  tension—  •■■ 
which  means  perfect  binding  and  perfect  tyiiig.  '  \      't 

Inferior  binder  twine  is  dear  at  any  price.  It  means  not  only  waste  of 
time  ani^  noor  work,  but  a  waste  of  t!ie  twine  itself,  possible  loss  of  crop 
at  harvest  time;  and  it  is  not  always  full  length  to  the  pound.  Every  ball 
of  I  H  C  twine  is 

Guaranteed  to  be  Full 

Length 

And  every  ball  runs  smooth  and  steady  so  you  can  use  all  of  it. 

Remember,  we  sell  grain  binders.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  quality  of  twine  you  use  than  the  twine  manufacturer 
who  does  not  sell  binders.  ^    ■  ,,'.," 

Stick  to  Sisal  or  Standard  Sisal  500-f  t.  twine.  If  you  prefer  Manila,  you 
economize  by  getting  high-grade  Manila  600-ft.  or  Pure  Manila  t)5U-ft. 
Don't  be  fooled  by  a  low  price.  Low-grade  Manila  costs  as  much  as  high- 
grade  Sisal ,  but  isn't  worth  as  much.  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  know. 
85  to  90  percent  use  Sisal  and  Standard.  In  any  case,  look  for  the  I  H  C 
trade-mark  to  be  sure  of  quality.  Choose  from  any  of  the  following  brands: 
Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  Osborne,  Piano,  International. 

Better  let  your  local  agent  know  well  ahead  of  time  how  much  >-ou  will 
need.  Meanwhile,  if  you  want  more  interesting  facts  on  binder  twine 
write  us  for  particulars.     .    *  •  '  " 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

U.S.  A. 


Roots  and  Tubers. 

Roots  and  tubers. all  are  character- 
ized by  their  large  amount  of  easily 
digested  carbohydrates — starch,  and 
sugar.  The  crude  fibre  is  without 
exception  very  low,  as  is  also  the  fat. 
They  all  contain  very  large  amounts 
of  water,  and  for  this  reason  are  liable 
li»  cause  a  weakening  of  the  digestive 
organs,  unless  some  other  dry  matter 
is  given  along  with  them. 

The  amount  pf  roots  should  be  re- 
stricted to  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  dry  matter  in  the 
ration,  and  up  to  this  po'nt  they  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  fattening 
cattle  and  milch  cows,  and,  in  smaller 
quantities,  on  young  stock  also. 

The  secret  of  success  in  both  fat- 
tening, and  in  milk  production,  lies 
in  getting  the  animal  to  eat  large 
quantities  of  digestible  food. 

The  succulent  nature  of  roots  adds 
palatability  to  the  ration,  others  help 
to  secure  the  desired  result.  Roots 
are  less  suitable  for  horses  which 
have  to  work  at  a  rapid  pace,  for 
they  tend  to  cause  softness  and  liabil- 
ty  to  sweat,  but  slow  working  animals 
may  be   fed    moderate   quantities. 

Sheep  which  are  fed  continuouslv 
on  such  watery  food  are  rather  liable 
to  sickness  and  disease,  but  pigs  do 
well  on  large  quantities.  Mangels 
are  a  particularly  goo<l  food  for  dairy 


stock,  and  can  be  given  to  cows  in 
quantities  of  40  to  60  lbs.  per  head 
per  day.  Fattening  cattle  may  have 
as  much  as  100  lbs.  per  day,  whilst 
young  or  working  animals  should 
only  get  moderate  quantities.  Pigs, 
according  to  age  and  weight,  may 
have  4  to  20  lbs. 

If  sugar  beets  are  fed,  then  a  less 
quantity  should  be  given  on  account 
<if  the  large  amount  of  dry  matter 
which  they  contain;  the  daily  rations 
given  above  may  be  reduced  by  about 
one-half.  '  •  '" 

Turnips  contain  the  most  water  of 
all  roots,  and  should  only  be  used 
as  a  subsidiary  food  f<^r  cows,  fatten- 
ing cattle  and  pigs.  In  the  case  of 
dairy  cows,  not  more  than  20  to  25 
lbs,  should  be  given,  for  thrnips  tend 
to  llavor  the  milk  and  butter. 

* 

Dried    Molasses,    Beet    Pul^. 

This  feeding-stuff  consists  of  dried 
molasses  and  the  pulp  which  remains 
from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
sugar  beets.  A  series  of  digestion 
material,  showed  it  to  be  a  good  food 
for  farmers  who  do  not  have  suffic- 
ient coarse  feed  for  their  stock;  but 
Beet-pulp  must  be  used  purely  as  a 
the  farm,  should  be  supplemented  by 
materials  rich  in  protein. 

Whether  the  dried  molasses  and 
beet  pulp  will  prove  an  economical 
f<»Ml  (lri»tii(l>  upon  the  price  y<»u  h;iye 


^.^^ 
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to    pay    for   it,   and    the    cost   of   the 

coarse,    home-grown    feeding    stuffs. 

B Beet-pulp  must  be  used  purely  as  a 
.-  substitute    for   the   coarse   fodders   of 

the    farm,    and    should    be    fed    with 
A  caution  to  young  stock.     It  is  low  in 

protein,  and   high  in  crude  fibre,  and 

soluble  carbohydrates. 

Low  Grade  By-products. 

In  this  class  might  be  placed  such 
substances  as  cotton-seed  hulls,  oat 
hulls,  corn  bran,  oat  dust,  oat  siftings, 
and  barley  dust.  The  following  table 
will  illustrate  their  composition,  and 

^   to   some    extent,   therefore,   their   re- 
lative value: 

Cotton  Seed  .Hulls  (average) . 4.45 

Corn   Bran    (average) 8.64 

Oats  Hulls  or  Oat  Bran  (average)  6.74 

Oat  -Dust    (average)  ....;,...' ii.93 

Oat   Siftings    (average),. 14-33 

Barley  Dust  (average) 14.00 

»  In  the  case  of  cotton  seeds  hulls,  the 
It  will  be   seen  at  a  glance  at  the 
above    figures    that    all    of  these    by- 
products with   the   possible   exception 
of  the  last  two,*  i.e.,  oat  siftings,  and 
barley    dust^    are    low    grade    articles 
and  have  a  very  low     feeding     value. 
The  percentage  of  protein  is  in  every 
Case,  loW,  and  the  percentage  of  crude 
fibre  and  soluble  carbohydrates  high. 
Very  few  of  them  can  be  recommend- 
ed at  all  as  economical   cattle   foods. 
In  the  case  of  cotton  seed  hulls,  the 
crude    fibre   is   not   only   largely   indi- 
jgestible,   but,   what   is   still    more   im- 
portant,  the    crude    fibre    renders   the 
rest  of  the  food  less  digestible  by  pro- 
tecting it  from  the  action  of  the  di- 
gestive    fluids.    This   -  by-product     is 
therefore  practically    worthless,     and, 
to   the    average    farmer,    it    would    be 
dear    at    any    price.     Such    materials 
arc,  therefore,  a  decided  detriment  to 
a   ration. 


*    Corn  Bran 

Is  but   little  better,  and   possesses   a 
very    low    feeding    value,    but    unless 
added    to    a    feed    in    large    quantities 
is     not     objectionable.     If,     however, 
large    quantities   of   such    material    be 
mixed    with    some   of   our   more   con- 
centrated   by-products,    the    mixture 
is  worth  less   money  than  a  concen- 
trated, by-product  not  so  adulterated. 
The  intelligent     feeder     will     have 
very  little  to  do  with  materials,  which, 
like  this   feed,  contain   less   than   nine 
per    cent,    of    protein,    because    most 
farms   produce   enough   coarse  fodder 
to    supply   the   necessary   material .  of 
such  low  grade.     It  is  very  true  that 
feeds    of    this    general    character    are 
'solfl  at  a  lower  price  per     ton     than 
wheat    bran,    middlings.*  ghUen    meal, 
etc.,    but    it    should    be    remembered 
that  a  ton  of  linseed     meal,     for     in- 
stance, contains  almost  four  times  as 
much    protein    as    is    present    in    corn 
bran,  and   to  be  considered   from  this 
standpoint,  it  may  be  found  that  that 
which    seems    to    he    the    cheapest    at 
the   time,  is  really   the  least  economi- 
cal in  the  end. 


feet,  in  that  the  food  is  made  lighter 
and  more  easily  digested. 

Oat  dust  is  frequently  looked  upon 
simply  as  dirt  and  rubbish.  This  to 
our   knowledge   is    incorrect. 

Careful  examinations  of  twenty- 
three  samples  have  failed  to  detect 
in  a  single  case  any  foreign  material 
other  than  finely  divided  particles  of 
oat  hulls,  which,  under  the  method 
of  manufacture,  can  hardly  be  looked 
ui)on  as  an  adulterant. 

Wheat  bran,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  much  more  valuable 
material  than  oat  dust,  because  of 
the  larger  quantity  of  protein  and  fat 
it  contains.  There  is  a  class  of  feed- 
ers, however,  to  whom  feeding  stuffs 
low  in  protein  and  which  contains  rel- 
atively large  amounts  of  carbohy- 
rates  are  valuable,  namely, — those 
who  raise  no  bulky  fodders  on  the 
farm — city  feeders  of  horses,  for  in- 
stance, and  stall-fed  cattle.  To  these 
feeders,  therefore,  the  quality  of  the 
carbijhydrates  is  of  greater  import- 
ance. 

The  horse  requires  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  bulky  material  in  connec- 
tion with  his  grain;  but  he  also  re- 
quires that  this  bulky  material  be  of 
good  quality.  Referring  to  the  table 
we  notice  that  the  amount  of  total 
carbohydrates  in  oat  dust  is  high,  be- 
ing 69.40  per  cent.  Of  this  12.82  per 
cent,  appears  in  the  form  of  crude 
llhrc.  the  remaining  58.58  per  cent, 
being  soluble  carbohydrates  (starch, 
sugar,  etc.)  If,  therefore,  the  pro- 
curing of  carbohydrates  were  the  ob- 
ject of  the  purchase,  oat  dust  should 
command  a  high  price,  because  of  its 
digestibility. 

Oat  Siftings  and  Barley  Dust. 

Both  of  these  substances  contain  a 
fair  amount  of  protein.  The  fat  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  oat  siftings  is  also 
higher  than  of  many  of  our  by-pro- 
ducts, being  3.36  per  cent.  Crude 
fibre  in  barley  dust  is  high,  13.93  P^r 
cent.,  thus  lessening  its  value. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that 
none  of  these  by-products  can  take 
the  place  of  corn-meal,  linseed  meal, 
hominy  chops,  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  feeds,  etc.,  because  of  their 
low  protein  per  cent.  There  are  cases 
in  which  they  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, but  the  feeder  is  likely  to 
be  misled,  because  the  price  asked, 
judged  from  the  cost  of  standard  food 
materials,  would  indicate  value  which 
they  do  not  possess. 

Economical  purchase,  however,  does 
not  imply  the  purchase  of  the  lowest 
nriccd  foods.  Purchasers  should 
know  what  these  materials  are.  and 
what  relation  they  bear  to  the  stand- 
ard feeds,  and  must  use  caution  in 
the   selection   of  them. 

In  the  next  article,  the  standard 
concentrates  such  as  linseed  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal,  gluten  feeds,  and 
their  respective  values  will  be  dis- 
cu<;sed. — A.  E.  Slater,  B.  .S.  A.,  in 
Canadian    Eartn. 
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lactation  periods.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible to  change  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  fat  globules,  one  may 
greatly  overcome  the  long  time  re- 
quired to  do  the  churnings. 

The  particles  of  fat  are  ^  mixed 
throughout  the  milk  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  They  are  very  minute 
globules,  the  relative  size  depending 
upon  the  breed  of  the  cow,  stage  of 
lactation,  feed  and  certain  other  lesser 
conditions.  '  As  the   cow  advances   in 


Oat   Hulls  or   Oat  Bran. 

These  are  usually  of  decidedly  vary- 
ing composition.  They  contain  a 
considerable  <|unntity  of  crude  fibre, 
-<)  38  per  cent,  and  this  fact  would  at 
once  convince  us  that  this  by-product 
possesses  a  very  inferior  feeding 
value.  Rut  in  sections  where  cattle 
are  fed  large  quantities  of  corn  meal. 
<»at  hulls  or  similar  food  stuffs  ihay 
exercise    a    beneficial,    nuchanical    ef 


WEIGHT  OF  ONE  QUART  OF 
FEED. 


According  to  figures  furnished  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
the  weight  of  one  quart  of  feed  s  as 
follows: 

Lbs. 

Cottonseed    meal i-5 

Linseed  meal,  old  process i.i 

Gluten    meal i-7 

Wheat  bran,  coarse 0.5 

Wheat  middlings,  coarse 0.8 

Wheat  middlings,  fine 1. 1 

Mixed  wheat  feed 0.6 

Corn   meal i-5 

Oats     1-2 

Rye    bran 0.6 


A  POINT  ABOUT  PRUNING. 


In  all  pruning  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
cut  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 
This  facilitates  the  passing  off  of 
moisture  quickly.  And  another  point 
is  not  to  be  overlooked;  no  stub 
should  ever  be  left;  every  cut  should 
be  perfectly  smooth.  This,  not  only 
to  avoid  the  unsightliness  of  a  stub 
sticking  out,  two  to  four  or  five  inches, 
but   for   the   health   of  the   tree   even 


more. 


MAKING      BUTTER      ON      THE 
FARM    IN    WINTER. 

.Mong  in  the  late  fall  and  winter 
there  in  considerable  trouble  with  the 
churnin^s  in  getting  the  butter  to 
"come."  This  trouble  is  causc«l  not 
si»  much  by  the  season  of  the  year  as 
by  the  lactation  periods  of  the  cows, 
and  the  rtinditioji  nf  the  fat  globules 
when  cows  are  well  advanced  in  their 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE, 

Whether  8t««r,  Bull.or  HorMUide. 
0»lf,  Do«,  Deer,  or  nay  kind  of  hide 
or  akin  with  the  hair  on.  iofi.  I»«bt, 
odorleM&nd  moth-proof  for  robe,  ru«. 
oo«t  or  gloves  and  make  them  up  whea 
■o ordered.  .      .  , 

Bat  firtt  get  our  illustrated  oaUlog, 
wHh  prioes,  ahippln*  ta««  and  in«truo 
tionaT    We  are  the lar«eat  custom  fur 
tenners  of  Ume  wild  and  domeetio 
•niraalakinein  the  world.         . 

We  malce  and   sell  Naturat  B.aek 
Galloway  fur   coats  an.l  robea.  Black 
ind  Brown  l.>isian.  Black  Do.  » km 
and  fur  lined  ooaU ;  also  do  tAzidenar 
And  bead  mounting. 

m  cBosiY  nusiAN  ruR  ca^ 

Ut  mil  9tr«tt,  RtckMtcr.  N.  l« 
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her  lactation  period,  the  fat  globules 
become  smaller,  harder  and  more 
compact,  no  matter  of  what  breed. 
This  condition  of  the  fat  globules  is 
one  of  the  causes  for  long  churnings 
in  the  fall  and  winter. 

Butter  is  gathered  by  the  agitation 
of  the  cream  or  milk,  which  brings 
these  small  fat  particles  in  contact 
with  each  other.  As  they  strike 
against  each  other  they  slowly  unite 
with  one  another,  forming  larger 
globules,  and  when  the  agitation  has 
been  continued  long  enough,  the  glo- 
bules become  visible  and  keep  getting 
larger  and  larger  until  they  collect 
together  in  one  solid  mass. 

Butter  will  gather  very  much  more 
quickly  from  churning  a  heavy  or 
thick  cream  than  from  churning  a 
thin  cream.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  thicker  the  cream,  the  quicker  the 
butter  will  gather;  but  it  must  not  be 
so  thick  that  it  will  not  fall  in  the 
churn  as  it  is  revolved.  Those  who 
have  experienced  difficulty  in  getting 
their  churningis  to  come  can  often 
avoid  it  by  running  a  heavier  cream 
from  the  separator,  or  skimming  it 
thicker. 

Temperature  has  a  great  effect  upon 
the  length  of  time  required  for  churn- 
ing. It  has  a  similar  effect  from  the 
butterfat  particles  that  it  has  upon 
the  snowflakes.  Snow  will  not  pack 
when  the  temperature  is  below  a  cer- 
tain point,  but  when  it  is  thawing  it 
can  easily  be  formed  into  snow  balls 
or  huge  rolls.  It  is  the  same  with 
butterfat  globules.  When  it  is  cold 
they  do  not  readily  unite  with  one 
another;  but  when  it  is  warm  they 
unite  very  quickly.  It  is  claimed  that 
when  they  are  warm  they  are  much 
larger  and  softer,  which  explains  why 
they  unite  so  readily  under  this  condi- 
tion. When  cold  they  are  hard  and 
compact,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
the  butter  to  gather.  So  another 
general  rule  to  overcome  long  churn- 
ings in  the  winter  is  to  churn  the 
cream  at  a  warmer  temperature  than 
is  done  during  the  summer. 

No  exact  churning  temperature  can 
be  given.     A  temperature  that  would 
be  right  under  some  conditions  might 
be  wrong  under  other  conditions.     As 
a  general  rule  the  temperature  should 
be    such    that    the  butter   will    gather 
in  about  forty-five  minutes,  and  from 
this  to  an  hour.     There  is  no  objection 
to   churning   longer   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  butter;  but  it  is  uncalled 
for  and  makes  unnecessary  work.     It 
is  a  mistake  to  try  to  bring  the  butter 
too    quickly,    or    in    much    less    than 
forty-five    minutes.     The    churning    is 
apt   to   be   incomplete   and   the   extra 
butter  secured  from  spending  the  ex- 
tra time  pays  one  well   for  his  labor 
and    insures    a    better    butter.     Some 
can  manage  to  complete  the  churning 
in  ten  minutes  or  even  less,  but  this 
is  as  big  a  mistake  as  the  extremely 
long   churningis  unnecessary.    A  short 
churning  means  too  warm  cream,  nine 
times  out  of  ten;  and  when  the  cream 
it  too  warm,  the  quality  of  the  butter 
is  not  only  injured,  but  there  is  less 
butter  made   from   the   same   amount 
of  cream,  caused  by  the  low  churning 
gain  and  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  butter- 
milk. 

Special  churns  are  sometimes  ad- 
vertised for  bringing  butter  quickly, 
but  these  are  frauds  and  one  should 
not  be  deceived  by  these  promising 
advertisements.  A  barrel  or  octagon 
churn  is  as  scientific  a  churn  as  has 
yet  been  devised,  and  they  agitate  the 
cream  more  uniformly  and  thorough- 


ly than  any  other  churn  on  the  market. 
Contrivances  within  the  churn  do  not 
bring  the  butter  but  to  the  contrary 
generally  keep  a  part  of  the  cream 
unchurned.  One  should  not  seek  for 
a  too  quick  churning  but  a  thorough 
one,  and  one  that  requires  about  forty- 
five  minutes.  The  butter  ought  not  to 
come  in  a  mass,  but  gather  in  the 
form  of  small  granules,  which  increase 
in  size,  as  the  churning  continues. 
When  these  are  the  size  of  corn  ker- 
nels, the  churning  may  be  considered 
done  and  ready  for  washing  and  salt- 
ing. 

Some  times  the  cream  does  not  get 
sufficiently  ripe  in  the  winter.  A 
cream  that  is  not  ripe  will  not  churn 
so  quickly  nor  thoroughly  as  it  will 
when  properly  ripened.  If  cream  does 
not  develop  the  proper  acidity  in  the 
winter,  keeping  too  long,  a  starter 
should  be  used,  and  the  cream  ripened 
in  a  warm  room.  If  one  has  the 
cream  sufficiently  ripe,  churns  it  at  a 
warmer  temperature  than  in  summer 
(generally  about  60  or  62  degrees) 
gathers  a  fairly  thick  cream,  there 
will  be  little  trouble  with  long  churn- 
ings. 

A  SIMPLE  TEST. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Fel>niary. 

cotton  seed  meal,  36  lbs  alfalfa 
meal,  18  lbs  hominy,  270  lbs  beet 
pulp,  600  lbs  roots,  450  lbs  ensilage, 
and  240  lbs  hay. 
Dec— 56.7  lbs  bran,  37.8  lbs  pea  meal, 
37.8  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  56.7  lbs 
ground  oats,  56.7  lbs  gluten,  37.8 
lbs  oil  meal,  37-^  lbs  cotton  seed 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


Page  Seven. 


Cottonseed   meal  is  a  product  that 
is  often  found  to  be  adulterated  with 
an  excess  of  finely  ground  cottonseed 
hulls,  which  have  only  very  low  food 
value.     The  Vermont  experiment  sta- 
tion   gives    the    following   simple    test 
which   any  farmer  can   apply  himself 
to  ascertain  whether  the   product  he 
is    buying    is    pure    or    not:     Place    a 
teaspoonful   of   the   meal,  do   not   use 
more,      in      a      tumbler      and      pour 
over  it  an   ounce   and   a   half  to   two 
ounces  of  water.     Stir  the  mass  until 
it  is  thoroughly  wet  and  all  the  parti- 
cles are  floating.     Allow  it  to  subside 
for  from  five  to  ten  seconds  and  pour 
off.     If  a  large  amount  of  fine,  heavier 
dark-brown    sediment    has    settled    in 
this  time,  a  sediment  noticeably  heav- 
ier than  the  fine  mustard-yellow  meal, 
one    which   upon   repeated   treatments 
with  boiling  hot  water  keeps  settling 
out,  the   goods  are  a  feed  meal;   that 
is,    meal    containing    relatively    large 
quantities   of   ground   hulls.     If.    how- 
ever,  there   is   found   a    large   amount 
of  this  residue,  one  which  persists  in 
remaining   after    several    washings,   it 
is  surely  composed  of  hulls  and  it  is 
a  feed  meal  or  an  adulterated  cjtton- 
seed    meal.     The    results   are    striking 
when    the    same   sample   is    compared 
with  a  pure  cottonseed  meal. 

HOW  DOLLY  DIMPLE  WAS  FED 
TO  MAKE  HER  RECORD. 


POULTRY. 


FOR  8ALB— Oood  boaMt  atook  avga 
of  SincU  Comb  Brown  Lashoma: 
nnest  atralna.  Cupa  and  Blue  Rlbbaa 
winners  at  Cumberland.  Froatburs  and 
Somerset  600  fine  larffa  farm-ralaad 
birds  for  aale  at  reaaonabla  prloaa. 

Twenty-five  extra  cbolca  Lvbt  Brah* 
ma  cockerala  (or  aala.  write  ma. 
HERMAN  8HOCKBY,  Band  Patah.  Fa. 

M18CBLLANBOU1. 


unocCC     ffolnf  blind  Banrr  Ca^  lawa 
nUnoLd  city.  la.,  can  oarc 

FOR  SALE — Two  Utters  Scotch  Collie 
puppies,  sired  by  the  noted  "Flylnv 
Comet"  and  "Laddie  Boy,"  out  of 
bitches  bred  in  the  purple;  perfectly 
marked  golden  sable;  strong,  healthy, 
farm-raised  stock.  Prices  from  tlO  up. 
FRANK  H.  TAYLOR,  Reedavllla,  Pa. 

OATTLH. 

FOR  SALE — Pure-bred  Registered  Hol- 
steln    Bull    Calf.       Six      months    old. 
Two-thirds  white.  Finely  marked.  Low 
price    for    prompt    sale.  MADISON 

COOPER,  101  Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

PVRB-BRBD   registered   Holatala   bull 

calf,  sired  by  "Clothilda  Dakol  Dofa 

Butter   Boy."      Dam.    "May   Inka  Cla- 

thllde."       Photograpb.     padlfraa     and 

price  on  application.  MADISON  COOP- 
ER. 101  Court,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

RBGISTBRBD  Holstaln-Frlaalan  Balla 

all    ages.     Prleea    reaaonabla.    Apyly 

to  R  Q.  WILLIAMS.  Canton,  Pa. 

MILCH    GOATS. 

MILCH  GOATS^Information  regarding 
this  most  profitable  milk  producing  an- 
imal. Write  G.  H.  Wickersham,  1242 
St.  Francis  avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


SEND   10c    for    a    sample    copy    of    the 
iaiKest,    newsiest,      race-horse    paper 
published.     P.  J.  WYAND,  Cumberland, 
Md. 

TROITING  MARE  for  sale — a  hand- 
some, black,  trotting  mare,  and  beau- 
tiful stud  colt,  very  fast.  Second  cou- 
sin to  Dan  Patch.  Price  |200.  P.  J. 
WYAND,    Cumberland.    Md. 


18458.8  lbs  milk;  906.89  lbs  butter  fat, 
or  1058  lbs.  butter. 

Naturally  we  are  all  interested  in 
knowing  just  what  the  marvellous 
three  and  a  half  year  old  Guernsey 
was  fed  to  make  her  great  record,  and 
we  are  pleased  that  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  has  issued  the 
following: 

Oct. — 27  lbs  bran,  18  lbs  pea  meal,  18 
lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  27  lbs  ground  oats, 
27  lbs  gluten,  18  lbs  oil  meal,  18  lbs 
cotton  seed  meal,  18  lbs  alfalfa 
meal,  9  lbs  hominy,  144  lbs  beet 
pulp,  180  lbs  corn  fodder,  360  lbs 
roots,  360  lbs  ensilage,  and  180  lbs 
hay. 
Nov. — 54  lbs  bran,  36  lbs  pea  meal,  36 
lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  54  lbs  ground  oats, 
54  lbs  gluten,  36  lbs  oil  me.il.  36  lbs 


KENDAICS 
SRWI 

CURE 


u 


ONLY  SURE  REMEDY 


OadMl:ui,  At*.,  Apr.  «,  tSN. 
Dr.  n.  J.  Kendall  Co. 
Uentlemen:    Fle»««  aend  m»  copy  of  Toar 

(or  M  years,  and  tlnd  It  la  Mm  aaly  •Mr*  r*iM*4y. 
It  I*  llM  k«at  ll«liN*at  I  eaa  eat  far  Mrs*  mm4 

MM.  Youra  truly,  W.J.McBea. 

That  tellii  the  wbola  ■tory,  and  It  It  tb*  ax- 
perlt^nce  tUat  bundreds  of  tliouHanda  bare  bad 
In  the  past  40  years,  and  It's  the  ezperlancc  yatt 
will  bave— "It  la  the  only  aura  remedy"— 

For  Spavin,  RIngbona*  Ourby  Spllntf 
•walllnga  and  All  Lamanaaa 

••14  a»  DnMalala—ai .00  ■  aar la. «  bottles  for 
K.OO.  Keep  It  on  band  always.  Be  readv  for  tba 
einerKency.  Kendall's  stopatbe  pain,  start*  tba 
cirfiilatlun.  penetrates  and  ramovaatba  aaaaa 
or  (hedlaorders.  Aak  forafraeoopy  of  "A  Traat^ 
ls«>  on  the  Horse."  if  not  at  dealers  writa  to— 
OR.  a.  J.  KIMOAUL  OO..  KasabMrt  Falla.Vl. 


a  1  a 


OUR    HORSES 


COLOR  IN  HORSES. 


A  subscriber  writes,  "Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  theory  that  the  endurance 
or  the  strength  of  a  horse  depends 
somewhat  on  his  color?  VVould  also 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference 
in  the  way  different  colored  horses 
are  affected  by  insects,  such  as  mos- 
quitoes or  flies." 

We  cannot  cite  any  experiments 
that  would  shed  any  light  on  the 
questions  asked  by  our  subscriber. 
However,  it  is  a  common  belief  among 
horsemen  that  there  is  some  truth  in 
this  theory.  For  instance,  a  livery 
man  will  usually  say  that  a  dun  color- 
ed horse  with  a  brown  stripe  down 
his  back  is  the  toughest  horse  he  can 
tind,  or  he  may  tell  you  that  the  grey 
horses  in  his  stables  are  tougher  than 
the  black  or  bay  horses,  or  the  bays 
may  be  tougher  than  the  blacks,  yet 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  market  grading  from  a  color 
standpoint  except  from  the  stand- 
point of  beauty. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  it 
has  been  our  observation  that  mosqui- 
toes and  flies  seem  to  naturally  select 
dark  colors.  In  driving  light  and 
dark  colored  horses  together  we  have 
often  noticed  that  a  black  horse  might 
be  covered  with  mosquitoes  when  a 
light  horse  was  comparatively  free  of 
them,  just  as  when  a  man  wears  a 
dark  colored  coat  he  is  often  bothered 
more  by  mosquitoes  and  flies  than 
when  he  has  on  a  white  shirt. 


KEEP  THE  FILLY  FOALS. 


When  a  horse  "forges"  it  strikes  the 
toe  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of 
the  hind  one;  and  this  last  is  often  the 
result  of  bad  shoeing.  A  "hand", 
a  term  used  in  describing  the  height 
of  a  horse,  is  four  inches. 


When  starting  in  to  breed  horses 
remember  that  a  good  animal  costs 
no  more  to  keep  than  a  poor  one. 
Get  the  very  best  mare  that  you  can 
afford  to  buy  to  commence  with,  and 
if  you  really  want  to  succeed,  and 
make  money  out  of  breeding,  you  can 
do  so  if  you  keep  your  filly  foals;  do 
not  be  tempted  to  sell  them,  because 
your  brood  marcs  will  go  down  in 
value  in  the  market  every  year  after 
they  are  eight  years  old,  and  your 
mares,  by  pedigree  sires,  will  breed 
progeny  still  more  valuable  than  them- 
selves. 

By  mating  them  with  pedigree  stal- 
lions the  breed  may  be  raised  step  by 
step  in  this  way.  If,  however,  the  filly 
foals  arc  sold  off  and  the  old  brood 
mares  are  bred  continuously  there 
must  be  stagnation,  instead  of  pro- 
gressive improvement. 

MEANING  OF  HORSE  TERMS. 


CASE  OF  CATARRH. 


I  have  a  horse  five  years  old  that 
has  a  cough  and  a  white  mucous  dis- 
charge from  his  nose  when  he  puts 
his  head  down  to  drink.  He  has  been 
affected  about  three  or  four  months. 
What  is  the  complaint  and  the  cure? 

In  cases  of  this  sort  a  veterinarian 
should  be  employed  to  make  an  ex- 
amination, as  one  should  first  make 
.'iure  that  glanders  is  not  the  disease 
present.  If  it  is  chronic  catarrh  then 
it  may  be  treated  with  fair  success  by 
giving  in  the  feed,  night  and  morning, 
for  a  period  of  ten  days,  one  of  the 
following  tonics:  Dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  powdered  sulphate  of  copper, 
iodide  of  potash.  Give  one  drug  at 
a  time  and  alternate  for  periods  of 
ten  days  until  the  discharge  dries  up. 

Sometimes  a  diseased  molar  tooth 
is  present  and  has  to  be  removed  by 
trephining. 

For  cough  a  half  f  "''e  ounce  dose 
of  glyco-heroin  giv».  two  or  three 
times  daily  will  be  found  effective. 

It's  a  good  time  now  to  go  over 
the  harness  carefully  to  put  it  in 
thorough  order.  If  you  have  time 
that  you  really  cannot  use  to  better 
advantage  do  the  stitching  yourself, 
but  otherwise  we  believe  in  having  it 
done  by  the  harness  maker.  It  nev- 
er pays  to  use  a  man  worth  $5  a 
day  on  a  job  that  can  be  done  just 
as  well  by  a  $1.50  man,  unless  the 
$5  man  is  simply  killing  time,  and  he 
won't  often  do  that  or  he  wouldn't 
be  in  the  $5  class. 

Soak  and  wash  the  harness  thorough- 
ly with  soap  and  brush,  and,  after  it 
dries  rub  a  good  harness  oil  into  the 
leather  thoroughly. 

Don't  put  a  frosty  bit  into  a  horses 
mouth.  Try  it  yourself  sometime  and 
you  will  know  why  not  to  be  so  cruel. 

Daily  exercise  for  the  brood  mares 
is  very  essential. 

Don't  let  the  colts  stand  up  against 
the  lea  side  of  the  barn  or  straw 
stack  all  day,  with  the  temperature 
zero   and   wind   howling. 


A  white  spot  on  the  forehead  is  a 
"star."  A  white  face  from  eye  to  eye 
is  a  "bald  face."  A  strip  between  the 
nostrils  is  a  "snipe."  A  white  eye  is  a 
"glass  eye."  A  horse  has  pasterns, 
not  ankles.  White  around  the  top  of 
the  hoof  is  a  "white  coronet."  White 
above  the  pasterns  is  a  "white  leg." 
"Amble"  is  a  gait  like  pacing,  but 
slower,  in  which  the  two  legs  on  the 
same  side   are  moved  together. 

The  "croup"  is  that  part  of  the  horse 
back  of  the  saddle;  the  "forearm"  is 
that  part  of  the  leg  between  the  elbow 
and  the  knee;  and  the  "elbow"  is  the 
joint    of   the    foreleg   next    the   knee. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CORN,    DAIRY. 

APPLE  AND  LIVESTOCK 

SHOW. 

At  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  on  February  2,  3  and  4, 
the  joint  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Dairy  Union  will  be 
held. 

Sixty-two  cash  prizes  are  offered 
for  corn. 

The  Apple  Exhibit  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Association  has 
been  secured. 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  make  a  display  and  demon- 
stration. 

There  will  be  a  big  butter,  cheese 
and  milk  show. 

A  notable  show  of  horses,  both  stal- 
lions and  geldings,  will  be  held. 

McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  furnish  a  select  lot  of  Percheron 
and  French  Coach  stallions,  and  Bel- 
gians, Clydesdales,  Shires,  Suffolks, 
Arabians  and  Morgans  will  be  shown. 
Cattle  of  leading  beef  and  dairy 
breeds  will  be  on  hand.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  will  be  used  in  demonstra- 
tions on  foot  and  on  the  block,  con- 
ducted by  experts. 
EVERYTHING     IS     FREE     TO 

THE  PUBLIC. 
For  corn  entry  blanks  apply  to  E. 
S.  Bayard,  Secretary,  203  Shady  Ave- 
nue, E.  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The   Ireland  Straight-Line 
Drag    Sawing    Machine 

This  sawing  rig  fills  a  long  felt 
want  for  sawing  large  timber.  It 
is  simple,  durable  and  the  most 
practical  straight- line  sawing  rig 
on  the  market. 

We  also  make  drcolar  mw  rigi,  mw  ai4 
thlofle  aiilU 

tVnte  for  Jull  information  and pricts 

IRELAND  MACHINE  AND  FOUNDRY  CO., 
15  state  street,  NORWICH,  BT.  T. 


r*r  llMklvt 


DEATH   TO  HEATS8 

Nswton  s  Dk«Ml»«rc«N 

6aar«at««4  ar  ■•■•/  Saak. 

'j^  •  1.00  ^rtaa,  at  dealer*,  ar 

RxpraM  ral«.   It  Tn' Jala. 

TIE  REWTOR  BBBBOt  OO. 

T«to«a,Okla. 


Elkhart  Buggies 

are  the  best  made,  best  jrade  and  eatiMt  ri<*»"« 
bntgies  oa  earth  for  the  money.  PRICE 

FOR  TfflRTY-SEVEN  YEARS   $59S2 

wa  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 

Tke  Larfcst  Maanfactinrcrt  ia  tba  World 

telling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 

Wa  tkla  for  cxaaiaaUoa  mad  approTal,  fuar- 
anteeing  Mfe  delirery.  and  also  to  wf  you 
money.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to  style, 
quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 

Maw  Wo  Send  Yoa  Our 
Lmvo  CatalovnaT 

Elkhart  Carriafa  ft  Haraaaa  Mfg.  Ca.J 

Qkkarl,     -    •    - 


No. 
2240 


Twin  Aato> 
Seat,  Auto- 
,    Top  and  Fun 
Braaa  MooBted 


^age  Eight. 


ULOODED  STOCK  for  Vebruary. 


AVOID  DUST  AND  YOU  STOP 
COUGHING. 


FROZEN  UP  TROUGH. 


Where  new  hog  houses  are  to  be 
built,  or  old  ones  are  to  be  remodeled, 
it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  make  the 
floor  so  that  it  can  be  kept  clean  and 
free  from  dust..  One  of  the  common 
failures  of  the  average  builder  of  hog 
houses  is  that  he  thinks  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  virtue  of  a  good  floor.  It 
may  be  that  the  pens  themselves  in 
a  hog  house,  that  is  floored  with  earth, 
packed  and  tramped  in  hard,  are  not 
dusty,  but  the  alley-way  will  be, 
nevertheless. 

Coughing  in  the  herd  is  generally 
started  from  the  dust  on  the  feeding 
floor  or  in  the  sleeping  quarters. 
Whenever  the  weather  is  mild  enough 
for  the  stock  hogs  to  sleep  outdoors 
this  is  better  than  penning  them  up 
at  night. 

If  you  want  a  floor  that  is  warm, 
and  still  want  that  floor  on  a  ground 
level,  why  not  use  cement  with  a  deep 
layer  of  tramped  cinders  under  the 
heavier  cement  layer  of  grouting? 
Cinders  will  not  let  frost  come  through 
the  floor.  They  make  a  sort  of  pad- 
ded air  space  under  the  floor  that  the 
frost  cannot  get  through.  While  we 
arc  not  in  perfect  love  with  a  cement 
floor,  we  believe  it  the  best  for  a 
ground  level  floor,  or  one  not  over 
three  or  four  inches  higher  than  out- 
side  level. 

The  warmest  floor  and  one  that 
will  not  be  dusty  is  the  board  floor. 
H  there  is  a  ten-inch  air  space  under 
it,  this  makes  it  all  the  better.  Of 
course,  the  sides  of  the  air  space  under 
the  floor  must  be  tight,  so  that  .no 
wind  can  get  into  the  frost-proof 
space.  If  air  can  get  into  the  space 
from  the  sides,  or  even  through  from 
above,  it  renders  the  floor  not  per- 
fectly   cold-proof. 

Floors  built  so  that  they  may  be 
washed  down  are  much  better  than 
if  they  could  not  be.  This  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  cement.  It  will  wash 
off  easier  than  any  other  floor.  The 
Nebraska  experiment  station  put  a 
cement  floor  in  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings in  its  swine  yards  and  it  has  given 
fine  satisfaction.  There  was  no  dust 
in  the  house  at  any  time,  and  with 
reasonable  care  it  could  be  kept  clean. 
Dust  on  the  feeding  floor  is  general- 
ly a  fault  found  in  every  herd. 
Where  the  average  feeder  of  corn 
makes  a  mistake  is  in  throwing  his 
feed  on  ground  that  is  not  clean  and 
that  is  dusty  enough  to  make  the 
coughing  soon  appear.  Cement  floors 
outside  for  feeding  are  the  best  that 
can  be  constructed.  They  are  always 
ready  to  be  swept  off  and  do  not  hold 
the  dirt  like  a  feeding  floor  made  of 
planks.  If  a  hose  and  plenty  of  wa- 
ter are  at  hand,  then  the  work  of 
keeping  a  feeding  floor  clean  reduces 
itself  to  almost  nothing. 

Anything  that  saves  kicking  up  a 
big  dust  while  the  hogs  are  eating 
their  grain  is  a  good  thing. 

— Nat.    Swine    Magazine. 


A  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
vi.sit  a  farmer  friend  and  walked  about 
witli  him  as  he  did  up  the  chores. 

The  cows  were  comfortably  housed 
in  a  well  ventilated  stable,  method- 
ically fed,  bedded  and  kept  clean.  The 
milking  was  intelligently  attended  to 
and  promptly  run  through  a  well  tak- 
en  care   of  separator. 

Horses  watered,  amply  fed,  com- 
fortably blanketed  and  bedded.  The 
stable  was  clean,  free  from  cobwebs, 
and  the  manure  loaded  to  be  drawn 
sary.  The  harness  had  been  cleaned 
up  recently  but  looked  as  though  it 
was  always  kept  in  good  order. 

A  couple  of  frisky,  sleek  looking 
colts  showed  that  my  friend  had  an 
eye  to  keeping  up  his  stock. 

In  the  poultry  yard  things  looked 
as  though  Blooded  Stock  was  pretty 
carefully  read,  as  a  new  house  had 
been  built  after  plans  we  published 
about  a  year  ago,  with  muslin  win- 
dow sashes,  antl  all. 

1  caught  myself  thinking  how  well 
my  friend  understood  his  business, 
and  wishing  some  neighbors  I  knew 
of  would  only  contrast  things  at 
home  with  what  I  was  seeing,  and 
go  and  do  likewise. 

But  I  was  too  quick,  for  when  we 
reached  the  hog  lot,  I  had  a  terrible 
disappointment.  They  say  every  man 
has  a  weak  spot.  Here  was  the  weak 
spot  of  my  friend.  The  pens  had 
been  well  built  but  had  not  been  kept 
up  in  shape.  The  wind  could  whistle 
in  almost  anywhere,  the  drainage  was 
poor,  and  the  dozen  brood  sows, 
though  of  fine  stock,  were  discon- 
solate,   ill-kept    looking    animals. 

The  feed  troughs  were  covered 
with  ice,  so,  while  plenty  of  slop  was 
fed,  too  much  of  it  ran  and  splashed 
over. 

I  didn't  say  anything  just  then  but 
registered  a  vow  that  I  was  going  to 
be  a  fairy  god-mother  to  these  poor, 
uncomfortable   animals. 

I  stayed  to  supper  and  a  good  one 
it  was.  To  top  off  we  smoked  a  cigar 
and  chatted  about  one  thing  and 
another,  but  all  the  time  the  hogs 
were  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  waiting 
patiently  inr  an  opp«>rtunity  to  have 
my  say.  It  came  after  a  bit  and  I 
found  that,  alth<nigh  he  liked  farming 
anrl  was  fond  of  horses  an<l  cows, 
pips  had  no  attraction  for  him  and 
consequently  he  paid  little  attention 
to  them  and  left  them  to  as  nearly 
look  after  themselves  as  was  possible. 
The  only  thing  T  could  do  was  to  ap- 
peal to  his  sense  of  humanity,  not  to 
let  them  suffer  from  cold  and  filth, 
and  to  the  financial  side  that  too  large 
a  percentage  of  the  food  consumed 
was  necessary  to  provide  body  heat. 

He  saw  the  point  and  I  am  con- 
fident is  man  enough  to  take  care  of 
his  hogs  from  now  on,  or  to  stop 
keeping  them  at  all,  too  foolish  an 
idea  for  any  farmer. 


The  drafty  pen  and  frozen  hog 
trough  are  still  all  too  common  among 
certain  classes  of  farmers. 


Hog  Cholera. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  found, 
in  another  column,  an  advertisement 
of  the  Snoddy  Remedy  for  Hog 
Cholera.  We  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  Remedy,  because 
it  has  saved  many  of  them  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
hogs,  after  the  disease  had  developed 
in  their  herds. 

We  hope  every  reader  of  our  paper 
will  write  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Com- 
pany, Box  290,  Alton,  III.,  and  get 
their  book  on  Hog  Cholera,  which 
fully  explains  how  to  stop  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  your  herd,  or  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  clear  of  worms, 
so  there  will  not  be  much  danger  of 
cholera  striking  them,  and  other 
valuable  information  about  hogs. 
The  book  is  free.  Only  ask  for  it 
and  you  will  get  it  at  once. 

Of  course  there  is  very  little  cholcpa 
in  the  country  just  now  but  one  never 
knows  when  to  expect  such  visitations, 
and  it's  always  wiser  to  be  prepared 
for   them   well   in   advance. 


Don't  feed  corn  and  water  twice 
a  day  and  seven  days  a  week  as  so 
many  farmers  do.  Sell  some  corn 
and  buy  a  change  for  the  poor  ani- 
mals. They  like  a  treat  almost  as 
well  as  a  human  being  does. 


SRBBNWOOD    STOCK   rARMS^— 

Farmers    and 

Breeders       I       now 

have  a  tare*  atock. 

frobably  the  baat 
ever  owned.  thor« 
oufhbred  Poland- 
China  and  CheeterWhlto  Plffa.  1  to  « 
mos.  old.  ■owe  bred  and  boara  roadjr 
for  service,  all  from  prlso  winning 
stock.  Guernsey  and  Joraoy  Cattla. 
Buff  and  Barred  Plymonth  R  Chlckona. 
Farms   and    ResldcBee,   Orooawood*   Fv. 

AddrcM  C.  H.  DII^DIIfB, 
Root*  No.  It 


BARGAINS       IN       POLAND  -  CHINAS. 
BE2RK8HIRES  and  CHiSSTBR  WH1TBS 

I  now  have  a  larfo 
stock  of  probably 
the  boat  I  oror 
owned.  Cannot  toll 
you  all  bore,  but  I 
__^  have  Boars  and 
Sows,  all  breeds.  1  to  •  months  old 
mated  not  akin;  aowa  bred  and  boara 
ready  for  aervlco.  Ouarnaey  Calyao 
and  Revtstered  Scotch  Collie  Pupploa 
Write  for  prices  and  free  circular. 
This  stock  must  so  and  will  be  sold. 
M.  B.  Turkeya,  Barred  and  Whito  P. 
Rocks.  B.  Leyhorns  and  Baaffle  Dos*. 
P.  F.  HAMILTON,         CoakraaTOlo,  Pa. 


■COS. 

FOR  SALB — Duroe  and  Poland  China 
Registered  stock  bred  aowa  Barrlea 
Boars  IIS  to  IS*.  4»-lb.  PIfa  |l.  Ala* 
some  choice  Rhode  Island  Rod  ehlak- 
ens.     WM.  HARSHMAN.  Thurmoat  Md. 


FOR  SALB— Some  flne  Torkahlra  Plso 
—no  better  atock  In  U.  ■.     J«at  Im- 
ported—new    blood.     A.   A.    BRADLiBT. 
Frewsbury.  N.  T. 


/   / 


N'T  BUY GASOUME ENGINES  i^^z^^^- 

•leolMleiiclii«,«ap«rtortOMiToii«-C7liixlereofrlnei  reToiattontslng  power.  Ita  walfht  and  balk  sr*  half  that  of  alnft*  cylinder  ensliiM,  wttb  grmHitT  OtumUMts 
LMBf«»B<iy— LcMtoRap.'  Qalckly,  cMliy  aUrtod.  VlbntUonpcmctkmllyoTeroomo.  Cheaply  moantod  on  any  waicoii.  ltUaoomblnatloaport»bl«,aUawMiy<  - ' 
anflna.    aiCNP  FOR  rATAIX^flUE.    THE   TEHPLR   ENtINK   MP6.  CO.,     4V«  ^„t  15trHt.,  Cht««r^.    THIS  IS  OUR  VIFTT  SIXTH  YtUR. 
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B1X)01>ED  STOCK  for  February. 
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HOG    CHOLERA 


Having  a  general  outbreak  of  II. .g  Cholera  in  this  section  of  couutry,  around  Grove  'Jity  and  Ilarrisburg, 
Ohio,  just  South  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  we,  the  undersigned  hog  raisers  secured  the  Snoddy  Remedy  (which  is 
put  up  and  sold  by  The  Snoddy  Remedy  Co..  of  Alton,  111.)  and  cured  our  hogs  with  it  after  the  disease  had 
started  in  our  herds  and  some  of  us  had  lost  quite  a  few  before  we  heard  of  the  Remedy.  We  fgund  the- 
Remedy  a  cure  for  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague  when  taken  in  time  and  properly  used.  Wc  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  all  hog  raisers,  as  wc  arc  fully  convinced  that  the  Remedy  will  do  all  the  Company  claim  for  it. 

S.XMUKL  TAYLOR,  R.  No.  i.  Grove  City,  Ohio,  ,   _ 
GICORGE  BORROR,  R.  No.  3,  Grove  City,  Ohio,   f  -  "- 
ISAAC  F.  MOUSER,  R.  No.  I,  Grove  City,  Ohio,  j^.^ 
WILLIAM  REGG,  R.  No.  3,  Grove  City  Ohio.     ^Q    •  ;. 
The  above  arc  all  prominent  and  reliable  farmers  and    have    cured    their    sick    herds     with     our     Srfo^dJ^'- 
Reinedy.      Many  other  herds  are  being  cured  now.     For  full  particulars  and  Snoddy'sfree  book  on  Hog  CKolertf-" 

THE  SNODDY  REMEDY  CO.,  Box  290.  ALTON,  ILL 
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A  ^'Quickest"  Way  To  Make  A   150 
.   Pounder. 

A  swine  raiser  of  long  experience 
claims  that  ground  barley  arid  milk 
will  make  a  weanling  pig  into  a  hun- 
dred and.  fifty  pound 'shpat  quicker, 
better,  and  .'more  .  ecohomfcally  than 
any  other  fo,od,  especially  if  the  shbat 
is  destined  for  breecling  purposes. 

If  another  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  is  deS|ired  .on  this  animal,  arid 
it*^ is; destined  for  slaughter,  corn  arid 
milk^  will,  produce  additioaal  weigfht 
most^  quickly  and  economically.  »'^f 
^  C^rn  and  milk  is  a  natural  dfct,  btlt 
when  fed  exclusively  from  weaning 
to  jn'atririty  they  will  hot  produce 'as 
larger- Jrame .  and  heavy  weight  as 
ecpnomicaUy,  as  though  the  hogs'were 
fe(I  on^.mllk'  and  mixed  grains  and 
mill    feed. 

•  >    .  :  .♦-  I 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  SLOP 
AND  SWILL. 
There  is  a  wide  difTerence  between 
slop  and  swill.  Slop  is  properly  a 
hog's  rehsh,  while  swill  is^too  fre- 
quently nothing  morie  than  water  pol- 
luted with  unhealthful  refitse.  The 
terifl  swill  may  embrace  a  wide 
variety  of  feed  or  drink,  ranging  from 
ordinary  disHwater  to  a  mixture  of 
milk,  table  scraps,  soapsuds  and.  other 
kitchen  refuse,  while  slop  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  ground  feed  or  feeds. 
wUH  water  or  'niil|c.  A  supply  of 
whoijpsome  swiU,  in  connection  with 
otlU^  feed^.n^ay  be  extremely  valua- 
blVbuft  ft  k>condit,ion  of  decay,  rancid, 
and  mainly  filth,  it  may  result  in  a 
loss  of  high-priced  animals.  Slop, 
however,,  may  he  considered  as  al- 
wio'S  irb  cJrder.  — From  •  Coburn's 
"SWINE    IN'  AMERICA," 

PIGS     TG     MAKE     SKIM     MILK 
PROFITABLE. 

Where  dairies  or  butter  factories 
are.  pr  where  the,  milch  cow  is  a 
factort-f^iu' other  purposes  than  the. 
sale  ,of  -in^k  as  sucli.  the  pig  isj  a 
niost  UsefliV  and  profitable,  .adjurtct. 
Upon  the  s^Fm  milk,  judiciously  used 
wirh  other  and  n\p\f  substantial  foods, 
he.  thdvcS,  grows  arid  fattens,  utilizing 
a  i  by-product  of  tremendous,  voluqie 
which.  •  witlvout  t)}^  pig.  wc^uld  re- 
present'kittle  of  a>»aiiable  value. 

It  i&.said  t>iat  the.  skim  ^milk  from 
the  b'ritjter  ftic^ories  of  New  York 
alone  amounts",  to  nearly  a  billion 
poijnd^  ii)  a-  single  year.  The\use  of 
thl^'skim  rriW  does  much  tO'giVtf  re- 
Hrt ••  *f*om  unonoton^^, :  so  ,©onwi«ii  ^  1^ 


the  hog's  feeding,  besides  adding  to 
the  returns  from  the  other,  or  main 
foods,  with  which  it  is  given,  and 
every  hog-raiser  is  glad  to  have  it. 
— I<rom  Coburn's  "SWINE  IN 
AMERICA." 


We  frequently  publish  extracts  from 
Mr.  Coburn's  great  book,  and  only 
wish  we  could  give  it  all  to  you,  it's 
so  excellent.  We  advise  every  hog 
breeder  to.  buy  a  copy. 
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FENCE 
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Made  of  Hard,  Stiff  Wire,  of  Honest  Quality 

Wo  veil- Wire  Fences  must  be 
heavy,  as  they  have  to  turn  aniihals  by 
the  sheer  strength  of  the  wire.   Why? 

A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected  from  excessive  pressure 
because  the  animal  fears  the  barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon   the  fence. 
Hence  its  wires  must  be  larger  and  stronger.     Therefore,  to 

have  a  longlife  woven-wire  fence  you  must  have  a  heavy  fence. 

Among  tlio  valuable  features  that  distinguish  American  Fence  is  the 
Hinged-Joint  ( patented) .  We  back  this  feature  with  all  our  iexperience 
as  the  largest  makers  of  fence  in  the  world. 

l*hdeT*siiIe,strcss  and  strain  the  resilient  Hinged  Joint  yield.^  to  pressure 
and  quickly  returns  to  its  old  form  without  bending  or  breaking  the  stay 
wires,  the  strain  being  taken  up  by  the  heavy  horizontal  bars. 

The  real  testof  a  fence  is  the  service  you  get  out  of  it.  Test,  judg^and 
compare  American  Fence  under  any  and  all  conditions,  and  you  will 
fiml  that  th,e^teel,  the  structure  and  galvanizing  are  equal  in  durability, 
strength  and  efficiency  to  the  hardest  usage. 

>F.  BAACKES.  Vice-Pres.  A  Cen.  Sales  Asent 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cfkicaso       .  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 


HOTC  —iH-alern  everywhere.  Seethe  one  tn  your  town  and  have  htm»bow  you  tlicrllfferent  <le»U 
•n«l«iv»'pr»oe».  Also  get  from  him  iKH.klet  enUtled  "HOW  TO  BU1U>  A  CHKAP  CUMCKE 
FENCE  PoST.'vfuruished  free  for  tb«  avkloe. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  Februill'. 


OUR  FEATHHRED  FRIENDS 


Conducted  by  George  W.  Miller 


HOW  TO  BROOD  THE  CHICKS.  MONEY  IN  THESE  REDS. 


Fresh  Air,  Comfortable  Hover  Tem- 
perature, Proper  Food  and  Clean- 
liness the  Essentials. 

HE  poultryman's  real 
troubles  begin  when  the 
chicks  arc  hatched  and 
"brooding"  begins. 
There  arc  plenty  of  m- 
cubators  that  will  hatch 
every  fertile  egg,  and 
turn  out  big,  bouncing  chicks,  but  the 
trick  is  to  raise  them. 

Why  do  so  many  of  them  die  after 
the  first  few  days?  Many  others  arc 
raised  to  maturity  only  after  more  or 
less  doctoring,  and  might  much  bet- 
ter have  been  allowed  to  die  in  chick- 
hood,  for  they  will  never  make  pro- 
fitable layers  or  satisfactory  breeders. 

The  slightest  set  back  to  the  chick 
will  affect  it  through  life.  How  essen- 
tial, then,  it  is  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  causes  which  stunt  the  chick  s 
growth,  if  they  do  not  end  its  life  al- 
most before  it  has  begun. 

The  average  brooder  sold  today  is 
little  more  than  a  hot  box,  and  if  it 
is  not  drafty  it  is  poorly  ventilated. 
The  chicks  crowd  and  overheat  in 
them,  the  supplied  heat  runs  low  at 
times  and  they  chill,  and  still  people 
wonder  why  their  chicks  are  droopy, 
and  stand  around  and  peep.  It 
doesn't  matter  very  much  whether 
you  pay  $5.00  or  $25.00  for  the  brood- 
er—the result  is  nearly  always  the 
same. 

To  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs 
the  year  'round  there  must  be  plenty 
of  fresh  air  in  the  coops  of  the  lay- 
ing hens,  and  it  is  just  as  essential 
that  the  young  chicks  should  have  it. 
too.    This  essential  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the      average      brooder — the      heated 
chamber  is  "stuffy"     and     when  the 
chicks  go  out  of  it  they  get  chilled. 
The  brooders   that   will   do   the   best 
work  has  no  supplied  heat  except  that 
which  comes  from  the  bodies  of  the 
chicks,  and  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  so 
that  the   chick's    little   lungs  can   be 
kept   constantly    filled   with    pure   air 
whether   in   or   out   of   the   brooding 
apartment 

Many  fail  to  raise  a  good  percent- 
age of  the  chicks  through  improper 
feeding.  Some  begin  feeding  too  soon 
after  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell, 
and  others  give  improper  and  indiges- 
tible food.  There  is  nothing  better 
for  them  to  start  on  than  Puritan 
Chick  Food,  with  plenty  of  green 
food,  and,  maybe,  a  few  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  for  a  change.  They 
also  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  it  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
that  they  cannot  wet  themselves. 

Others  do  not  have  success  because 
they  will  not  keep  the  brooders  clean 
and  sweet.  Absolute  cleanliness  is 
most  necessary. 

Give  a  chick  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
make  the  temperature  in  the  hover 
comfortable,  feed  it  proper  food,  and 
keep  its  quarters  clean.  These  con- 
ditions will  give  100  per  cent,  success. 


"Farmer"  Thomae,  of  Bound  Brook, 

N.     J.,     Gives     His     Experience 

With  His  Splendid  Flock  of 

R.  I.  Reds. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Thomae,  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  keeps  poultry  in  the  same  me- 
thodical way  that  he  conducts  every- 
thing else  about  his  farm.  Brook- 
side  Farm"  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the 
pretty  Watchung  Mountains,  and  is 
a  model  of  the  country  home  of  the 
typical  New  Jersey  gentleman.  The 
readers  of  Blooded  Stock  have  heard 
from  Mr.  Thomae  frequently.  In  this 
issue  he  tells  the  story  of  his  1909  ex- 
perience,  as   follows: 

"The  February  number  of  Blooded 
Stock  contained  the  record  of  our 
farm  flock  for  the  year  1908,  and  in 
the  March  and  May,  1909,  numbers 
appeared  detailed  accounts  for  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  just 
closed,  while  the  statement  which 
follows  shows  the  results  for  the  en- 
tire twelve  months,  ending  December 

31,  1909-  .  ^  . 

As  previously  stated  we  commencea 

the  year  with   100  hens.     These  were 

gradually  reduced  during  last  half  of 

the  year,  to  37.     The  average  number 

of   hens   per   month   was   eighty,   and 

deducting  sitting  hens,  (we  do  not  use 

incubators)  and  hens  with  chicks,  the 

monthly    average    of      available    hens 

was  seventy-one. 

During  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer we  hatched  about  250  chicks,  of 
which  about  200  were  raised,  the  20 
per  cent  loss  having  been  caused 
mainly  by  crows  and  a  pet  cat. 

The  chicks  were  fed  on  Puritan 
Chick  Food  exclusively  until  four  to 
six  weeks  old,  when  they  were  grad- 
ually changed  to  whole  wheat  and 
cracked   corn,  and   our  losses  due  to 


ailments,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather 
ill  the  early  spring,  were  very  few. 

The  egg  record  for  the  year  by  the 
months  is  as  follows: 

Available 
Month  Layers 

January     100 

I'ebruary    100 

March     ?o 


80 
80 
70 

73 
70 
62 


April    

May     

June     

July    

August    # . . . . 

September   

October    5©  239 

November    39  IJ5 

December    37  '**" 

Total    7iAverage  711S 

Average  No.  of  eggs  per  hen 100 

Eggs  produced  during  fall  and  win- 
ter months  2229,  or  31  pcr  cent. 
The  average  of  100  eggs  per  year, 
per  hen,  is  small  compared  with  the 
record  breakers  of  the  modern  plant, 
handled  on  scientific  principles,  but 
the  net  result,  compiled  from  records 
carefully   kept,   shows   for   itself.     As 


Crusheil  Oyster 

oSAoultr^] 


Te«t«  thow  where  CroditdOyiter 
Shell«harebe«n  n««d-dat»tion  ol 
test  23  day*— Domber  ot  cggv  h; 
weight  of  errj,.i4»«  »I*£22; 

Where  Sharp  Gnte  ^e« '«°~J5l! 

3  d«T»-nuniber  of  egci  f:  w«l»ni 

of  ecf I »7  « cnmunee.    Th« Mwn- 

Tindng   tTTument   in    favor   of   Cruibed    07«« 

Shell!.     Everr  vnv\tTj  houM  or  T»rd  ahoold  hare 

them.    ThcT'li  roaVe  hena  lay  an  en  a. day.  witli 


Every  V>tiltTy  houae  or  yard  ahoold 
jy'li  roaVehenalayan  en  •  *"T'^J 
firaT  hard  Bhell,  les«  liable  to  break  in  Alpaeut 


Crashed  Oyater  8h«ll«  ^JTVlr  C«rbonaW 

of  Lime  in  its  natural  form,  raakinf  them  iope- 

rior  to  any  oih-r  poultry  food. 

Auk  your  storekeeper  for  them,  or  wnte  tor^wnm 
catalofue  to  ._--^ 

I  Walter  Koypflaaa.  Keyaw  WIHIM: 


THESE  5KKLY-100KINC(HI(K$ 
NOT  FED  OUR  WAY 


They  wouldn't  be  wilted,  forlorn  and  droopy  m  are  theae 
wxTr  little  fellows.  What's  the  matter?  Likely  some 
onehas  been  feedinsr  a  lot  of  Uble  scraps,  or  sonr  bread, 
or  some  other  indigestible  mixture  that  i«  fermentine  m 
their  stomachs.  Tomorrow  the  owner  will  find  eiRht  or  ten 
dead,  and  wonder:  "What  killed  my  chicks?  '*  Chicksare 
babies  and  must  have  babyjopd.  That  •  why  PttfHan 
Chlok  Food  is  so  successful  in  rearing  chicks,  keeping 
them  well  and  holding  down  the  deiUh-rate.  It  Just 
"fits"  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  digestive  organs 
of  a  chick. 

Puritan  Chick  Food 


tea  •  d«llfhtfnl 
eompoiiDded  01 


100  L^^ 


POOi 


(The  Safe  Klad) 

tMt«  and  odor  to  a  little  ohiok, heeaoM  Ufa 
thoee  Tery  pure,  wholeeome  f^^£^—**\f' 
■    -"'^batarallr  attract  !(.   Toar  little 

•oratehiag] 

T.  when  fed 

iltry  piaate 

-^  -  paye  wem. 

it  will  pay  yoa,  no  matter  bow  •mall  yoar 
lock.  Itla  foreelfbt,  wladom,  eopnomr  and 
Droflt,  for  70a  alwaya  to  keep  It  on  hand. 
It'a  trae  life  Inaaranoe  for  yonr  ebioks.  all 
other  thlnBi  being  equal,  we  Kvmr|aiite« 
It  ao.and  renind  money  If^oti'renot^lafled. 
Ko  roaflni 
final. 

Booklet  free. 

IPwHaM-AfiMwtoea  Pealtrj  Wmi  WM,  Pet, 
■oiuid  Brook  If cw  Jcfwy 
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BLOODED  StOCK  for  February. 

we  stated  last  year,  "the  value  of  the 
hen  to  the  farmer  when  properly  hous- 
ed, half  properly  fed.  and  her  returns 
carefully  handled   for  market^" 

The   Debit  and   Credit  sides  of  the 
year's   transactions   stand   as   follows: 

DR. 
To  value  of  poultry  on  hand  January 
I,    1909: 
100  hens   and   pullets 

at    75c $75  75 

17  males  at  $1.00 17  00 

$  92  75 

Value  of  all 

Feed    consumed $165  18 

Less  45  bu.  at  80c 
fed  to  pigeons, 
ducks,    etc 36  00 


t»age  Eleven. 


$129  18 


Cost  of  supplies $8.53 

Poultry  purchased,  i 
cockerel    • .     5  00 

l''ggs  purchased  for  sit- 
ting        10  00 

Rggs  set  other  than 
purchased     7  80       3f  33 

Total    $253  26 

CR. 
Value  of  Poultry  on  hand   December 
31st,    1909: 
93   hens   and     Pullets 

at    $1.00 $93  00 

15  males  at  $1.25 18  75 

5  chickens  at  75c •••     3  75 

$115  50 

Value  of  eggs  received, 
based  on  average 
prices   of   sales     each 

month    $224  99 

Value  of   poultry     sold 

and   consumed I47  33  %372  32 

Total ,..$487  82 

From   which     deduct  debit 
as    above 253  26 


Leaves  a  net  profit  of $234  56 

Averages. 
The    average    number   of   hens    per 
month  throughout  the  year  as  above 
stated  was  80. 
The  gross  returns  per  hen  were: 

Eggs     $2.81 

Poultry    sold 184 

Increase   in   value , . , , , 28 


Total    $4-93 

The  gross  expenses  per  hen  were: 

Feed    $1^2 

Supplies     ^o 

Eggs  set  and  new  stock 

purchased     28 

$3.00 


Net  profit  per  hen $2.93 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  above 
statement  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the 
value  of  feed  consumed,  $165.18,  is 
from  actual  account,  and  represents 
the  value  of  all  the  feed  consumed  by 
the  hens  and  growing  chicks,  as  well 
as  bv  a  large  flock  of  over  fifty  pig- 
eons, a  few  ducks,  and  two  turkeys. 
Hence,  in  order  to  get  at  a  fair  cost 
of  the  poultry  feed,  exclusive  of  the 
pigeons,  we  deduct  an  estimated  45 
bushels  at  80c,  or  $36.00,  leaving  the 
value  of  feed  charged  to  the  hens, 
at  $iJ9.i8. 

The  prices  of  feed  during  the  year 
ranged  as  follows: 
Grown  on  farm — 

Corn,  per  bu 65  to  8oc 

Wheat,  per  bu., QSc  to  $1.20 

Purchased— 

Wheat,  per  bu., 65  to  80c 


The  Wonderful  Discoveries 

MAHK   BY  THE  OUICil.\ATOR  OF  THB 

PHILO  SYSTEM 

Have  Revolutionized  Poultry  Keeping 


THE     PHII.O     SYSTEM     IS     UNLIKE 
ALL    OTHER    WAYS    OF    KEEP- 
ING  POULTRY. 

anil  in  many  respects  just  the  reverse, 
arcompllshlngr  things  in  poultry  work 
that  have  always  been  considered 
Impossible,  and  getting  unheard-of 
results  that  are  hard  to  believe  with- 
out seeing. 

THB     NEW     SYSTEM      COVERS     ALL 

BRANCHES       OF       THE       WORK 

NECESSARY     FOR    SUCCESS. 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  mar- 
keting the  product.  It  tells  how  to 
get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to 
hatch  nearly  every  egg  and  how  to 
raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched. 
It  gives  complete  plans  In  detail  how 
to  make  everything  necessary  to  run 
the  business  and  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry 
business  In  any  other  manner. 
TWO-POUND    BROILERS    IN     KlfiHT 

WEEKS 
are  raised  In  a  space  of  less  than  a 
square  fo^t  to  the  broiler  wltho-it  any 
)oPR.  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very 
host  quality,  bringing  here  three 
(pnts  per  pound  above  th*^  highest 
market   price. 

OUR  SlX-MONTHS-OLl)  PI  LLETS 
VRE  LADING  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
24  KdiiS  EACH  PER  MONTH 
In  a  spare  of  two  square  feet  for  each 
hinl.  No  green  cut  hone  of  any  de- 
scription Is  fed.  and  the  food  used  l» 
inexpensive    as     compared     with     food 

ithers   are    using. 
Our   now    book,    the   Phllo  Sywtem  of 

Pnnltr.v    Keeplnic.    gives    full    particu- 


I 


Three-Poiiml   Ro«i««eri«  ten  AVeekn  Old 

E.   H..  PHILO,   PoblisHer, 


lars  regarding  these  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, with  simple,  easy-to-under- 
stand  directions  that  are  right  to  the 
point  and  \a  pages  of  Illustrations 
showing  all  branches  of  the  work 
from    start   to    finish. 

l>ON'T    LET    THE    CHICKS    DIE    IN 
THE    SHELL. 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  's 
tJ  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  tinvj, 
whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  <.r 
not.  It  is  a  simple  trick  and  belio.  -d 
to  be  the  secret  of  the  ancient  Egvp..- 
ians  and  Chinese  which  enabled  tl.tiu 
to  sell  the  chicks  at  10  cents  a  dozen. 

CHICKEN  FEED   AT  IS  CSNTS    A 
BUSHEIm 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best 
green  food  with  but  little  trouble  and 
have  a  good  supply,  any  day  In  the 
year,  winter  or  summer.  It  is  ju.st 
as  impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield 
without  green  food  as  it  is  to  keep 
a   cow    without    hay  or   fodder. 

01  R     NEW     BROODER    SAVES     2 
CENTS    ON    EACH    CHICKEN. 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of 
chilling,  overheating  or  burning  up 
the  chickens  as  with  the  brooders  us- 
ing lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire.  They 
also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens 
automatically  or  kill  any  that  may 
he  on  them  when  placed  in  the  hroml- 
er  Our  book  gives  full  plans  and  tho 
right  to  make  and  use  them.     One  can 

Ieasilv    be   made    in   an    hour   at   a   cost 
of   2.'>   to   .=iO   cents. 

TESTIMONIAI- 
Elmira.  N.  Y..  Oct.  30.  Tiit. 
Mr.    K.    R.    Phllo,    Elmira,    N.    \. 

Hear  Sir: — No  doubt  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  of  our  success  in 
keeping  poultry  by  the  Phllo  System. 
Our  first  vears  work  Is  now  nearly 
eompleted.  It  has  given  us  an  Income 
of  over  l.iOO.OO  from  six  pedigree  hens 
.ind  one  ockerel.  Had  we  understood 
tho  work  as  well  as  we  now  do,  after 
a  vears  experience,  we  could  easily 
have  made  »1. 000.00  from  the  six  hens. 
In  a.ldition  to  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  pedigree  chicks,  we  have  cleared 
over  $960.00  running  our  hatcher> 
plant,  consisting  of  56  Cycle  Hatchers. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and 
expect  ti  do  better  the  coming  year. 
Ulth  he,<t  wishes,  we  are. 
Very   truly  yours, 

(Mrs.>    C.    P.    Goodrich. 
Send   fl.W*   dlwct    to    «»>•    P»»»""^e»-   nnd 
n   ropv   of  thr   latent   r»vii»ed   edition    of 
the  hook  will  be  Kent  by  return  mall. 
.T71   Third  Street,  ELMIRA.  N.   Y. 


Corn  meal,  per  loo $160 

Wheat    middlings,    per    100 $1-55 

Beef   Scrap,   per    100 $2-75 


Cracked  Corn,  per  100,  $1.60  to  $170 

Grit,  per  100 $<^  75 

(Concluded  on  Page  19) 
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BLOODED  STOCK  lor  February. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


THINGS    TO    DO    DURING    FEB- 
RUARY. 


Keep  turning  the  manure  so.  that 
it  will  l>e  thoroughly  rotted  for  next 
spring's  garden. 

Plan  about  the  hot  bed.  Repair 
the  frame,  put  in  the  manure  and  get 
it  going  so  that  in  February  you  can 
plant. 

Answer  all  the  seed  advertisements 
that  are  running  in  reliable  farm  pa- 
pers, so  as  to  look  over  their  catalogues 
and  decide  what  you  want. 

Get  seeds  early  so  as  to  test  them 
for  fertility. 

Have  a  look  at  the  potatoes  to  sec 
that  they  are  not  sprouting. 

Keep  the  vegetables  sorted  over. 
Temperature   of  the   root  house   or 
cellar   should   be   from   33  degrees  to 
35  degrees. 

If  you  have  a  wood  lot  go  through 
it  and  cull  out  the  waste,  draw  it 
home,  saw,  split  and  pile  away  for 
the  summer  time.  Takes  less  pers- 
piration now  than  it  will  when  the 
themometer  is  in  the  eighties. 
Clean  out  the  brush,  too. 
If  you  still  use  rail  fences  get  out 
what  rails  you  will  need  next  month 
to  put  the  fences  in  good  shape  for 
the  season. 

Get  posts  ready,  too. 
Seed   grain   should   be   selected   and 
cleaned.     Don't   be   afraid   to   use   the 
farming     mill.     Good,     clean,     plump 
seed  means  full  crops. 

Pick   up   the    grain   bags   that   seem 
to  get  tucked  away  in  every  hole  and 
corner,  mend  them  carefully,  and  hang 
them  up  for  next  season.     A  suspend- 
ed   pole    is    about    the    handiest    con- 
trivance for  the  purpose,  and  the  rats 
and  mice  will  not  do  so  much  damage. 
Sow,    in    the    hot    bed,    lettuce    and 
radishes  for  eating  or   selling  if  you 
go    into    it    for    that    purpose.     Also 
cauliflower,    cabbage,    tomatoes,    and 
eggplants.     Just   for   a   family  garden 
it  won't  pay  you  to  bother  with  cauli- 
flower or  egg  plants,  but  it  certainly 
will    pay    you    to    sow    cabbage    and 
tomatoes. 

If  you  haven't  made  up  a  hot  bed. 
sow  cabbage  and  tomatoes  in  shallow 
boxes  in  the  house,  in  good,  rich  soil. 
These  notes  were  set  up  in  type 
for  January,  but  the  printer  evidently 
thought  we  were  too  early  as  he  left 
them  over  for  this  month. 

SEED  CORN  TEST. 


forty-ci^hl  hours.  Tlu-n  turn  th.^ 
water  all  oil  and  put  the  cover  <>n 
again  and  watch  the  result  for  Iwd 
or  three  days.  In  this  way  you  have 
about  the  same  conditions  that  we 
have  about  corn  planting  lime.  I 
have  raised  corn  for  a  good  while 
and  I  have  found  that  we  mus:  have 
good  seed  if  we  get  a  good  crop," 

SPEND  SOME  TIME  THIS  WIN- 
TER IN   SELECTING  SEEI? 
FOR  NEXT  SPRING, 


This  is  how  a  successful  western 
corn  grower  tests  his  seed.  Seems 
like  a  pretty  good  idea.  too. 

"Corn  tested  in  a  box  of  dirt  or 
between  two  cloths  and  kept  just 
right  is  not  a  good  test  for  corn.  U 
may  germinate  and  sprout  and  still  be 
very  weak  in  vitality  and  you  will 
wonder  why  your  corn  does  not  grow 
as  it  should.  Weak  seed  is  very  sure 
to  give  a  poor  crop. 

Now  for  a  perfect  test.  Take  a 
glass  quart  sealer  and  put  in  your 
corn,  as  much  as  you  wish,  one,  two 
or  100  kernels.  Cover  the  corn  with 
water  fresh  from  the  well.  Put  on 
the  cover  good  and  tight;  set  m  a  cool 
place,  not  in  the  sun.  Let  it  stand 
thirty-six    hours    and    not    to    exceed 


Many  H"d  many  a  time  has  herenity 
been  preached  in  connection  with' the 
breeding  of  all  kinds  of' live  stbck, 
yet  there  are  very  few  farmei-s  who 
think  of  heredity  in  connection  with 
the  breeding  of  grain.  The  fact'  that 
like  produces  like  is  just  as  true  With 
the  grain  crops  as  it  is  with  live  stock. 
We  know  that  if  we  breed  a  strxjng, 
healthy,  well  formed  Jersey  buU,.4o  a 
good,  healthy,  well  shaped  Jersey  cow 
we  would  be  more  likely  to  got  a 
good  calf,  than  if  we  bred  the  bull 
to  a  common,  everyday  cow.  It  is 
just  the  same  in  grain  breeding. 

Sometimes  we  sow  the  same  variety 
of  grain  in  adjoining  fields  that  have 
received  the  same  cultivation  and  we 
wonder  why  the  crop  in  one  field  is 
better    than    the    other.     If    we    will 
take   the   history  of  the   seed   sown  in 
these  fields  we  will  probably  find  that 
the   seed   for  the   one   field  was  from 
stock  that  was  low  in  vitality  and  with 
poor    reproductive    capacity,    and    the 
other  stock  was  of  the  best  character- 
istics.    Now  it  would  be  quite  natural 
for  the   seed   from   the   best  stock  to 
produce  better  plants  and  better  grain 
than   the   seed   from  the   other  stock. 
The    strong,    vigorous,    healthy    plant 
will  produce  a  better  grain  and  more 
of  it  than  a  weak,  spindly  one.     Seed 
selected  from  plants  of  the  best  type 
will   reproduce  themselves  more  truly 
than  will   seeds  of  weaker  plants. 

Then  again  the  large,  plump  seed 
will  more  surely  reproduce  a  strong, 
vigorous  plant  than  will  a  smaller 
seed. 

There  are  many  men  who  take 
their  seed  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
threshing  mill.  They  do  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  clean  it  with  the  fanning 
mill,  and  yet  these  same  men  will 
wonder  why  their  grain  crops  are  de- 
generating! They  seem  to  forget -the 
fact  that  if  they  sow  small,  shrunken 
seed  the  plant  will  get  a  poor  start 
in  its  life  and  the  grain  it  will  pro- 
duce will  be  small  and  weak.  Each 
seed  carries  enough  ready  food  mater- 


ial to  ^ive  the  young  plant  a  good 
start  in  life.  Now  the  smaller  the 
seed  and  the  more  shrunken  it  is  the 
less  will  l)c  the  amount  of  food  for 
the  young  plant  to  feed  on,  and  the 
poorer  will  l)e  its  start  in  life.  An  old 
axiom  slates  that.  "A  good  start  is 
half  the  finish."  while  this  may  not 
be  literally  true  with  regard  to  the 
plant,  yet  it  is  largely  so.  The  larger 
and  plumper  the  seed  the  greater  the 
chance  of  it  producing  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous plant  and  a  large  amount  of 
plump,  well   filled   grain. 

Therefore,  in  the  growing  of  grain 
crops  the  selection  of  the  seed  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  .the 
crop  returns.  We  would  do  best  to 
select  the  strong,  vigorous  plants  and 
the  largest  and  plumpest  seeds  from 
this  class.  Probably  we  cannot  al- 
ways do  this,  but  some  of  us  will  be 
able  to  hand  pick  the  largest  and  best 
seed,  out  of  the  farm  crop,  during 
some  of  the  spare  time  this  winter. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to;  clean 
our  seed  with  the  fanning  •  rnill.  If 
we  were  to  select  the  be-st  in  this 
way  it  would  be  better  than  nothing. 


Steel  Fence  Posts 

are  to  be  driven.  Cost  one- 
half     the     pj;ice     of.     wood 
posts.       Will     last     a     life 
time.       Plain,      barbed      or 
woven    wire    of    any    kind 
can   be     used.       Over  *  one 
million    posts    in    use.     Re- 
commendations    from      150 
steady   users.     Large   illus- 
trated   catalog    sent    free; 
contains   much  valuable  in- 
formation about  fence  con- 
struction,   posts    and    their 
use.      Of    the    on^    million 
posts  in  use,  I  never  knew 
a    man    to    return    to  ^wpod 
posts  after  using  thfe' steel 
posts.     The  posts  are  rein- 
forced  at   the   ground   line 
with  a  vitrined  clay    collar 
which    protects    the    post 
and  gives  it  an  excellent 
surface  bearing  whjre  .it 
is   needed.  One   man''  used 
10,000    posts.     By   'driving 
the  posts  it  save»  ithe  la- 
bor at  digging  po«t  holes. 
They    are    ftre-proof    and 
everlasting    in    every    re- 
spect.  The   greatest   farm 
fence  post  on  earth.     Our 
customers      say      so     and 
they  know,  for  they  have 
.    ,:-^L,.,/-     used  them.     Write  to-day 
yC^-wKi^:'''/:     for  free  catalog. 

J.  BU  I>OWNS, 

1298  BroadTray,     .    •        New  Yark  City. 


■cutaway," 


DOUBLE  ACTION    HARROW  A  CULTIVATOR 

^      FOR   100 •/.   CROPS  „->   ^-  ,„       o-SSal 

With  this  tool  Tnor«  dlfforeDt  kinds 

of  work  can  Iwi  done, 
^_^„^.^,^  wilh  les«  eflfoi  t.  tliao 

with  »ny  other.  CLARK'S  is  llie  only  Disk  Culti- 
vator that  rompletf-ly  einluxiieR  the  donhle  action 
Driuciple.  It  will  do  the  work  of  Reveral  disk  ma- 
chines that  would  cost  you  several  timps  as  ninrh. 
and  do  it  more  thorouuhly.  l>ecause  it  has  4  jrangs 
instead  of  only  2.  The  draft  is  always  froni  centre— 
BuitabU  for  2  light  liorses.  Kqnippe<i  with  Kitoiision 
Head  and  Jointed  Pole,  and  wlien  so  ordeied  two 
Urge  disks  for  Listing  are  snppljed. 
Send  today  for  our  free  Book,  "Large  Hay  Crops. 

CUTAWAY     HARROW    COMPANY, 
8oe.  Main  St.,  HIQQANUM,  CONN. 


6LOODED  STOCK  for  Kcbruafy. 

YOU      HAVE     NO      IDEA     THE 
AMOUNT   OF  RAT  DAMAGE. 


•  vf 


Could  the  aggregate  annual  damage 
caused  by  rats  to  our  farmers  i)e 
known  the  latter  would  be  appalled  at 
the  ligures.  Do  all  you  can  to  lessen 
their  number.  Here  are  nine  ways 
in  which  you  can  accomplish  this: 

I. — Protection  of  our  native  hawks, 
owls  and  smaller  predatory  mammals — 
the  natural  enemies  of  rats. 

2. — Greater  cleanliness  about  sta- 
bles, markets,  grocery  stores,  ware- 
houses, courts,  alleys  and  vacant  lots 
in  cities  and  villages,  and  like  care  on 
farms  and  suburban  premises.  This 
includes  the  storage  waste  and  gar- 
bage in  tightly  covered  vessels  and 
the  prompt  disposal  of  it  each  day. 

3. — Care  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  drains  so  as  not  to  pro- 
vide entrance  and  retreats  for  rats, 
and  the  permanent  closing  of  all  rat 
holes  in  old  houses  and  cellars. 

4. — The  early  threshing  and  market- 
ing of  grains  on  farms,  so  that  stacks 
and  mows  shall  not  furnish  harborage 
and  food  for  rats. 

5. — Removal  of  outlying  .straw 
stacks  and  piles  of  trash  or  lumber 
that  harbor  rats  in  the  fields. 

6. — Ratroofing  of  warehouses,  mar- 
kets, cribs,  stables  and  granaries  for 
storage  of  provisions,  seed  grain  and 
feedstuflfs. 

7. — Keeping    effective      rat      dogs, 
especially  in  city  warehouses. 

8. — The  systematic  destruction  of 
rats,  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
by  (a)  trapping,  (b)  poisoning,  and 
(3)  organized  hunts. 

9. — The  organization  of  "rat  clubs" 
and  other  societies  for  systematic 
warfare  against  rats. 

ALFALFA  IN  AMERICA 

By  Joseph  E.  Wing 

Staff    Correspondent    The    Breeder's 

Gazette 


l^age  Hiirteetl. 

It  Pays 
b  Know  I 
this 
aehlntl 


The  SUCCESS  SPREADER 

First  choice  of  everybody  who  knows  spreaders.  In  use  at  nearly  all  Airrlcwltural  CoHefres, 
OovernnjentKUtionsandKxperlmental  Farms.  Ufwl  at  all  Iowa  State  Inntltutloo  farms. 
The  only  roller-bearing  spreader.  Ret:ognlie<l  as  belngc  a  horse  lighter  draft  than  other*. 
Working  parts  Btronjf  and  simple.  No  cog  wheel  gear*.  Power  applied  direct  by  strong 
chain  drive.  It  cuts  In  half  the  time  and  lalwr  of  spreading  nianvire  and  doubles  manure 
▼alue.  Makes  It  possible  to  keep  up  soil's  fertility  with  home-produced  manure  alone,  no 
nee<l  to  buy  commercial  fertllUers.  You  need  a  success  spreader.  It  will  make  money  for 
you  -Is  doing  It  for  thousands  of  farmers.    Sueeeas  Baak  Frea.    Write  for  It  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


percentage  of  the  farms  of  the  State 
have  been  abandoned  and  are  going 
to  rack  and  ruin.  The  whole  West 
and  particularly  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma,  New  Me.<ico  rnd 
States  in  that  section  are  lilled  v.ith 
farmers  who  not  so  manv  year?  ago 
lived  on  the  farm  in  West  Virginia. 
The  cities  have  drawn  hundreds  of 
farmers  from  their  farms,  and  what 
the  cities  haven't  weaned  away  the 
public  service  corporations,  mills  and 
mines  have  attracted.  To  aiiy  one 
who  has  traversed  sections  of  the 
State  somewhat  removed  from  rail- 
roads, it  is  not  uncommon  to  behold 
farmhouses  whose  broken  window^, 
crumbling  chimneys  and  >^eneral  air 
of  dilapidation  tell  the  patlietir  story 
of  hopelessness  and  discouragement, 
of  the  cry  of  the  city,  or  of  the  allure- 
ments of  the  mills  and  mines. 

The     West     Virginia     Natural     Re- 


source Commission  rightly  gauges 
the  general  trend  of  opinion  when  it 
hints  or  suggests  that  better  roads 
would  be  conducive  to  the  improved 
farms,  bringing  his  market  nearer,  so 
to  speak;  lessening  the  wear  and  tear 
on  stock  and  equipment  and  really 
increasing  the  value  of  his  land.  Not 
only  would  the  farmer  be  benefited 
by  better  roads,  but  whole  commun- 
ities and  common  carriers  as  well. 

With  the  foregoing  accepted  as 
some  of  the  causes  for  the  "abandoned 
farms."  the  remedy  must  lie  in  the  re- 
moval of  these  and  other  causes  which 
are  being  suggested  to  the  commis- 
sion, whose  labors,  if  they  are  in  tinie 
directed  toward  eflfecting  a  change  in 
prevailing  conditions,  by  education, 
agitation  and  legislation,  will  confer 
a  blessing  on  West  Virginia. 

— Pittsburg    Press. 


A  book  of  about  500  pages,  just 
issued  from  The  Gazette  press,  con- 
tains the  boiled-down  experience  and 
extensive  observations  of  a  man  who 
probably  knows  more  than  anyone 
else  about  alfalfa. 

In  "Alfalfa  in  America"  Mr.  Wing 
has  left  no  word  unwritten  that  would 
help  practical  farmers  to  realize  a  pro-^ 
fitablc  success  with  this  wonderful 
plant.  Understanding  his  subject,  and 
knowing  whereof  he  writes,  he  has 
filled  a  large  book  with  information 
that  anticipates  questions,  clears  up 
doubts  and  problems  and  makes  >ini- 
p!e  and  sure  the  way  to  success  with 
alfalfa. 

No  other  work  is  comparable  with 
this  in  its  scope,  character  and  practi- 
cal value. 

Now  ready  for  delivery. 

Price,   $2    prepaid.     ,\ddress 
THE  BREEDERS  GAZETTK. 

358  Dearborn  Street.     Chicago,  111. 

ABANDONED    FARM    MENACES. 

A  commission  appointed  to  examine 
the  condition  of  land  throughou:  West 
Virginia  and  especially  the  extent  of 
abandoned  farms  will  soon  make  a 
report  to  the  Governor  nf  tba"  State 
The  commission  has  gleaned  nnicli 
information  regarding  abandoned  huid. 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  statistics  on  the  subject 
it   is    not   fully   realized    how    large   a 


is  ready  to  mail.     It  will  be  »ent  to  any  person  intcreited  in 
fruit-growing  on  receipt  of  7  cents  to  cover  postage.^     The 
Stark  Year  Book  for  1910  represents  an  entirely  new  idea  in 
—  nurserymen's   literature — it  is   a  work   of   art  as  well   as  a 

catalogue  of  Stark  Nursery  products.  Within  its  covers  arc  32  full-page  illustrations  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  representing  175  varieties,  done  in  four  colors,  and  exactly  reproducing 
nature.     84  pages  are  devoted  to  descriptions,  prices,  and  records. 

Stark  Delicious,  the  apple  that  has  revolutionized  orchard  planting  and  established  a 
new  standard  of  apple  values  (selling  at  $10.00  per  bushel  box  this  year);  Stark  King 
David,  another  apple  of  wondrous  quality  and  merit;  Stark  King  Philip,  a  hardy  black 
grape  of  California  grape  quality,  and  dozens  of  the  very  best  things  in  the  horticultural 
world  are  fully  described,  illustrated,  and  priced.  •      i.«     u    1,   •      # 

To  any  one  planting  one  tree  or  many,  of  fruits  or  ornamental,  this  book  is  of 
inestimable  value— a  horticultural  text-book— a  guide  to  proper  selection. 

Stark  trees  have  stood  the  supreme  test  of  actual  planting  for  85  years— they  are  the 
yard-stick  by  which  all  other  nursery  products  are  measured— they  are  the  first  choice  of 
this  country's  most  successful  orchardists.  The  success  of  the  orchard  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  and  quality  of  tree  planted.  Stark  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  best.  Our  record 
it  85  years  of  successful  selling  is  a  positive  guarantee  of  tree  quality. 

Before  you  decide  to  buy,  send  7  cents  for  the  Stark 
Year  Book — do  it  today  be/ore  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Stark    Bro's    Nurseries    and    Orchards    Co. 

Lock  Box  81 ,  Louisiana,  Missouri 
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HOME  BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted  hy  Oaorgle  Mlddlcton  Fislier 


ALONE. 

Afraid  to  dwell  alone,  O  coward  heart! 
When  he,  whose  hand  hath  set  thee 

thus  apart. 
Built  up  thy  hedges,  closed  up  thine 

open  gate, 
Knows  what  it  is  to  stand  outside  and 

wait? 

Oh!  think  how  oft — His  locks  with 
night  dews   wet — 

He  trod  the  shadowy  gloom  of  Oli- 
vet; . 

How  vainly  sought  one  loving  soul, 
to  share 

Gethsemane's  sad  hour  of  midnight 
prayer. 

How  human  hearts  gave  back,  for 
love,  their  hate; 

Till  smitten,  scorned,  and  mocked, 
and  desolate. 

His  aching  heart  broke  with  this  dy- 
ing moan: 

"My  God,  my  God!  why  am  I  left 
alone?" 

Before    His    cross,    O   tired    soul!    be 

still; 
Accept    the   path    he   shows   thee;   let 

his  will 
Be    guide    and    comfort;    so    however 

drear 
The  way  may  seem  to  thee.  He  will 

be  near! 

Hearing  His  voice   what  other  canst 

thou  need? 
Seeing    his    smile,    thy   days    are    fair 

indeed. 
Divinest     fellowship     may     be   thine 

own — 
Say,  soul,  art  still  afraid  to  be  alone? 

A  VALENTINE  SUPPER. 

Menu. 

Raw  Oysters. 

Brown    Bread    Sandwiches, 

Chicken   Salad   in   Beet   Hearts. 

True  Lover's  Knots.  Olives 

Frozen  Hearts. 
Kisses.  Valentine  Cake. 

Sweethearts.  Bonbons. 

Coflfee. 
Serve  the  raw  oysters  in  pink  heart- 
shaped  paper  cases.  Cut  the  crusts 
from  brown  bread  one  day  old,  butter 
lightly,  spread  with  tomato  catsup, 
cover  with  another  slice  of  buttered 
brown  bread,  and  stamp  with  a  small 
heart-shaped   cake   cutter. 

Chicken  Salad  in  Beet  Hearts.— Add 
one  cupful  of  diced  celery  and  one-half 
cupful  of  chopped  almonds  to  one  pint 
of  finely  chopped  white  chicken  meat; 
season  to  Uste,  and  moisten  well  with 
good  mayonnaise.  Select  rather  large 
beets  of  uniform  size,  and  boil  until 
tender;  rub  off  the  skins,  and  when 
cold  form  it  into  shallow,  heart-shap- 
ed cups.  Fill  with  the  salad,  put  a 
small  spoonful  of  mayonnaise  on  top 
of  each,   and   garnish   with   tiny   beet 

hearts.  . 

True  Lover's  Knots. — Mix  until  per- 
fectly smooth  two  ounces  of  flour, 
three  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  and  the  yolk  of  one 
egg,  roll  out  thin,  cut  in  narrow  strips, 
form  in  lover's  knots,  lay  on  greased 
paper,  and  bake  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


Frozen  Hearts. — For  frozen  hearts 
have  two  bricks  of  ice  cream,  one 
white  and  the  other  pink,  and  stamp 
into  shape  with  a  heart-shaped  cutter; 
place  a  pink  one  on  top  of  a  white  one, 
and  serve  with  chocolate  sauce.  For 
this  melt  two  ounces  of  chocolate  (un- 
sweetened) over  the  tea  kettle,  add 
two  cupfuls  of  best  coffee  sugar,  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  butter  the  size  of 
an  egg  and  half  a  cupful  of  chopped 
English  walnut  meats.  Cook  until  it 
will  form  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in 
cold  water.  Add  vanilla  to  flavor,  and 
pour  a  spoonful  hot  over  each  ice 
cream  heart. 

Valentine  Cake. — Any  nice  light 
cake  recipe  will  do  for  the  Valentine 
cakes.  Bake  them  in  heart-shaped 
patty  pans,  and  cover  with  pink  icing. 
Thrust  a  tiny,  gilded  arrow  in  each. 

Sweethearts  are  small  heart-shaped 
sponge  cakes  cut  out  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  filled  with  sweetened, 
whipped  cream  flavored  with  rose  wa- 
ter. These  cakes  should  be  iced  in- 
side and  out  with  pink  icing,  and  the 
cream  should  not  be  filled  in  until  just 
before  time  to  serve. 

The  kisses  should  also  be  pink. 
The  Table.— The  table  for  a  Valen- 
tine supper  should  be  exceedingly  pret- 
ty, and   finished  as  much  as  possible 
in    the    soft    rose    color   which    young 
Love  is  supposed  always  to  clairn  as 
his  own.     A  heart-shaped  centerpiece 
of    roses    is    always    beautiful,    and    if 
guarded  by  a  cupid  with  drawn  bow 
it  is  very  suggestive.     Smaller  hearts 
may  be  at  each  corner  of  the  table,  or 
broad,  pink  satin  ribbon  tied  in  true 
lover's  knots  makes  a  charming  finish 
for  the  corners.     A  still  prettier  deco- 
ration is  a  bow  of  pink  roses  with  a 
golden   arrow   across     it.       One  very 
charming    centerpiece    seen    last    year 
was   a   large   heart   of   beautiful    pink 
roses    on    which    stood      an    exquisite 
bisque   cupid.     His  bow  was   of  pink 
fairy  roses  and  the  little  arrow  was  a 
golden  one.     The  favors  were  dainty 
gilded  heart-shaped  boxes  filled  with 
bonbons,  the  lid  lifting  up  by  a  tiny 
true  lover's  knot  of  rose  colored  baby 
ribbon.     This  is.  of  course,  too  elabo- 
rate for  us,  and  not  at  all  necessary, 
but  will  give  us  some  suggestions. 

Arrows,  hearts,  and  true  lover's 
knots  are  the  chosen  forms  of  all  dec- 
orations for  a  Valentine  evening,  with 
as  many  figures  of  the  little  blind  god 
in  evidence  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low. 


those  who  do  not  boil  it  so  that  each 
grain  is  separate,  as  the  Chinese  do 
it,  would  try  this  plan  they  would  be 
very  much  pleased. 

To  a  pint  of  washed  rice  add  one 
pint  of  water  and  a  half  teaspoonful 
nf  salt.  Place  in  a  covered  steamer 
and  steam  rapidly  for  one  hour.  Stir 
and  take  up  with  a  fork,  not  a  spoon, 
which  crushes  the  grains  together. 

In  next  number  we  will  publish  a 
number  of  plans  for  the  serving  of 
rice  to  make  it  attractive  and  deli- 
cious. 


THE  PROPER  COOKING  OF  A 
POT  ROAST. 


H  you  wish  it  to  be  juicy  and  ten- 
der, you  should  select  the  meat  for  a 
pot  roast  as  carefully  as  you  do  that 
which  you  roast  in  the  oven. 

The  back  part  of  the  rump  is  most 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  of  finer  grain  than 
some  other  portions,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  eaten  cold,  it  will  cut  in  better 
slices. 

People  often  ruin  a  pot  roast  by 
boiling  it  in  too  much  water,  only 
enough  to  barely  cover  the  meat,  be- 
ing necessary;  and  this  should  not  be 
cold  or  luke-warm,  but  hot.  The  hot 
water  immediately  closes  the  pores 
of  the  meat  and  prevents  the  juices 
from  escaping.  As  the  water  boils 
away,  add  a  little  more;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  simmer  gently,  than  to  boil 
furiously. 

From  three  to  four  hours  should  be 
allowed  to  boil  from  four  to  five 
pounds  of  meat. 


UDIES  WANTED 


—TO  PU  R 
C  H  A  S  K 
their  ft  ro- 

ceries.  soaps,  etc..  by  our  Factory-to-Family 
plan  We  eive  you  full  value  for  your  money 
and  in  addition  the  same  value  in  premiums. 
We  are  alno  makinR  a  SPECIAL  OFFER  of 
FIVE  EXTRA  CERTIFICATE.S  to  secreUrtes 
ofClnbs-of-ten.  Write  for  free  catalogue.  Pap- 
worth  Premium  Co..  51a  .St.  Marks  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 


TOO    MUCH    POTATO— NOT 
ENOUGH  RICE. 


Do  you  know  we  eat  entirely  too 
much  potato,  and  I  want  you  to  read  a 
few  facts  in  regard  to  rice  as  com- 
pared with  potatoes  and  see  whether 
I  am  not  right. 

Potatoes  contain  78.3  per  cent  wat- 
er; rice  only  12.4  per  cent;  potatoes, 
2.2  per  cent  protein,  rice  7  4  per  cent; 
potatoes  .1  per  cent  fat.  rice  .4  per 
cent  starch,  potatoes  18.4  per  cent, 
rice  79.4  per  cent. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  of 
cooking  rice,  and  yet  we  rarely  see 
it  served,  except  boiled,  and  very  bad- 
ly boiled,  too,  simply  a  sticky  mass.  If 


Just  Six  Minutes 

to  Wash  a  Tubful! 

This  Is  the  grandest  Washer  the 
world  has  ever  known.  So  easy  to 
run  that  It's  almost  fun  to  work  it. 
Makes  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in 
double-quick  time.  Six  minutes 
finishes  a  tubful. 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Gravit 
Washer  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money. 
If  you  are  responsible, 
you  can  try  it  first.    Let 
us  pay  the  (rcight.    See 
the  wonders  i  t  performs. 
Thousands  bcingr  used. 
Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bush- 
els of  letters  teUingr 
bow  It  saves  work  ^ 

and  worry. #"  Sold  on  little  payments.  Write  tot 
fascinatinflr  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
enco  should  be  addressed  to  1900  Wash«r  COi^ 
475  Henry  St^  Blnstiamton,  N.  Y.  If  you 
live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  1900  Washer 
Co..  355  Yonge  St..  Toronto.  Canada. 
BRANCH  HOISF81  We  mainUin  branchej  •* 
mi  Broadway.  Now  York  City:  and  1113  'UtbaOi 
Ave..  Brooklyn:  and  In  all  prlnoipal  cItiM.  We  alao 
make  Bhlpmontu  from  oar  warebooM*  In  Kan—  CWy 
<»aii  Francitoo  and  Hoattle. 
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When  done,  remove  from  the  stove, 
and  set  the  meat  away  to  cool  in  the 
liquor.  It  is  v^rell  to  put'it  in  a  large, 
deep  dish,  and  to  pour  the  liquor  over 
it.  When  cold  this  forms  a  jelly 
which  keeps  the  meat  juicy. 

Meat  cooked  in  this  way  is  delicious 
sliced  cold,  for  supper;  or  it  may  be 
eaten  hot,  if  so  desired. 

The  jelly  may  afterwards  be  utilized 
for  soup  stock. 

Corned  beef  is  always  more  tasty 
kept  in  the  liquor. 

REAL  PORK  SAUSAGE. 


This  is  a  recipe  for  the  good  old 
fashioned  sausage  meat  which  will  be 
found  equal  to  that  of  our  boyhood 
days  when  we  were  "raised  on" 
buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage.  It  is 
an  old  time  plantation  recipe,  and  if 
carefully  followed  as  to  proportions 
and  seasoning  will  be  found  fine.  We 
call  it  "The  Hollywood  plantation  re- 
cipe  for   sausage   meat." 

Mix  thoroughly  ten  pounds  of  lean 
and  five  pounds  of  fat  pork. 

Season  with  three  common  wine- 
glasses of  salt,  three  wineglasses  of 
sifted  sage,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
black  pepper,  one  teaspoonful  of  cay- 
enne pepper. 

Some  leave  out  the  black  pepper. 
The  quantity  seems  great,  but  those 
were  old  times  and  people  "neighbor- 
ed" with  each  other,  and  besides  fam- 
ilies were  large  in  those  days  and 
were  blessed  with  good  appetites. 

Observe  there  is  no  beef  or  mutton 
or  suet  in  this — only  pork.     Try  it. 

— E.  P.  M. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  January  23. 

CARING  FOR  THE  BABY. 


The  ruler  of  a  great  nation  does  not 
feel  the  weight  of  his  responsibility 
more  than  a  young  mother,  who  with- 
out any  training  to  fit  her  for  the  du- 
ties of  her  new  position,  undertakes 
the  care  of  her  little  ones.  She  may 
be  miles  away  from  her  own  mother, 
who  would  be  a  sympathetic  and  safe 
adviser,  and  there  may  be  no  doctor 
or  drug  store  within  reach,  but  if  she 
will  use  the  good  common  sense  with 
which  the  majority  of  women  are 
blessed,  she  will  st^on  master  the  dif- 
ficulties of  her  task,  and  baby  will  not 
suffer  from  her  inexperience. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  claim  the 
attention  of  the  youn^  mother  is  the 
clothing;  babies  require  flannel  under- 
clothing even  in  the  warmest  weather, 
and  it  should  he  very  soft  so  the  ten- 
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Down  th§  Cort  of  Paint  Seventy- 

FlTO  Per  Cent. 

A  Wnu  Trial  Paekage  ii  Mailed  to  Every- 
one Who  Writes. 
A  1.  Rico  a  promlneut  mauufa*  turer  of 
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tlon  sbowInK  you  bow  you  cm  save  a  good  n.anj 
dollars.    Write  to-day. 


der   skin   will   not   be   irritated.       Let 
everything  be  loose  and  comfortable; 
tight  bands  interfere  with  the  circula- 
tion and  digestion,  and  after  the  first 
week   or  two   of  his   life,   can  do   no 
good.     The   room  in   which  the  baby 
stays  should  be  well  ventilated,  as  pure 
fresh  air  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the  lit- 
tle folks.     He  should  not  be  kept  in  a 
draught,  however,  for  that  will  be  apt 
to  cause  an  attack  of  colic.     The  bath 
should    be    given    at      the    same    hour 
every  day.     When  the  little  body  has 
been    washed    and    dried    with    a    soft 
linen  towel,  dip  a  white  rag  in  water 
in  which  a  little  borax  has  been  dis- 
solved, and   wash  his   mouth  with   it, 
thoroughly  cleansing  the   tongue   and 
gums  of  the  white  coat  that  gathers 
on    them.     This    treatment    will    keep 
him   from   having  the   thrush,  a  very 
common    and    dangerous    disease    of 
babyhood. 

All  children  need  a  great  amount  of 
sleep,  and  everything  should  be  done 
to  induce  them  to  take  it.  The  room 
in  which  the  crib  is  kept  should  be  of 
a  comfortable  tmeperature,  not  too 
warm  or  too  cold,  and  shade  his  eyes 
from  the  light.  Delicate,  nervous 
children  are  often  injured  by  becom- 
ing subjected  to  all  noise  and  disturb- 
ance that  older  children  make  when 
they  are  trying  to  sleep.  See  that  he 
is  kept  quiet,  for  nothing  in  so 
strengthening  and  health  giving  as 
plenty  of  sleep. 

The   proper  food  for  the  baby  has 
been   the    subject   of   a   great  deal   or 
studv  among  physicians  and  other  sci- 
entific  men.     If   the   mother  can   fur- 
nish  plenty  of  milk  for  her  baby,  no 
other   food   is  needed,  but   if  such   is 
not  the  case,  do  not  let  the  little  one 
suffer  for  a  lack  of  it.     A  neighbor  of 
ours    found    that    her    milk    was    not 
nourishing  or  plentiful  as  it  should  be. 
and  upon  the  advice  of  a  friend,  began 
feeding   him    cream    and    water.     The 
trial  was  so  successful  that  she  con- 
tinued  it   and   he   grew   fat   and   rosy 
upon  it.     MlcT  the  milk  was  brought 
from  the  barn  it  was  heated  to  sterili^'^ 
it,  then  hung  in  the  well  three  hours 
for  the  cream  to  rise.     She  found  the 
most    important    item    about    artificial 
feeding  to  be  the  care  of  the  bottles. 
As  soon  as  the  the  bottle  was  emptied 
and    rinsed    and     the      rubber     nipple 
cleaned,  it  was  put  in  a  strong  borax 
water  until  needed  again.     This  treat- 
ment will  keep  them  sweet  and  clean 
and  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  feed- 
ing the  baby. 

FARMING  FOR  WOMEN. 

By  Ella  Stuart. 

The  problem  of  self-support  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  difficult  one, 
even  with  so  many  different  avenues 
of  employment  open  to  women;  oc- 
cupations which  hitherto  have  been 
confined  strictly  to  men  have  latterly 
been  invaded  and  successfully  filled 
by  women  of  all  ages.  In  the  lighter 
branches  of  agricultural  work,  such 
,ns  gardening,  fowl-rearing  and  dairy- 
work,  women  have  entered  the  field 
and  have  proved  apt  pupils. 

So  here  there  is  scope,  for,  say,  a 
familv  of  sisters,  or  a  few  women 
friends,  to  earn  a  comfortable  living 
in  return  for  a  modicum  of  hard  work. 
In  and  around  many  of  the  New  Eng- 
land towns  there  are  many  abandoned 
farms,  which  have  been  vacated  by 
their  tenants,  who  have  gone  west- 
ward in  search  of  a   quicker  road  to 
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fortune.  These — though  houses  barns 
and  land  are  gradually  falling  into  a 
state  of  disrepair — are  in  many  m- 
stances  only  in  need  of  furnishing 
up  to  make  them  habitable,  and  even 
if  the  land  is  in  poor  condition,  ferti- 
lizers can  always  be  used  to  improve 
it.  These  farms  can  now  be  pur- 
chased for  "an  old  song"  or,  at  least, 
for  quite  a  low  price. 

This   might   be   an   opportunity   for 
three  or  four  energetic  women.     Pos- 
sibly they  would     require     the     assi- 
stance of  an  odd  man,  and  some  reap- 
ers at  harvest-time — unless  they  went 
to  the  expense  of  a  reaping-machine — 
but  the  other  branches  of  the  work, 
such  as  seed-sowing,  milking,  feeding 
the  cows,    pigs  and  fowls  and  butter- 
making,   all   of   these   are   within   the 
scope    of    the    woman-farmer.     Some 
of   them   have    even    been   known    to 
plough  a  straight  furrow,  build  a  hay- 
rick and   shoe   a   horse   as   well  as   a 
man.  though  this  is,^of  course,  rather 
exceptional.     One  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary — the    possession    of    perfect 
health.     Farming   entails   early-rising, 
a   considerable  amount  of  bodily  ex- 
ertion,   and    perfectly   regular   habits. 
Each  part  of  the  work  on  a  farm  must 
be   carried   out   with   clock-work  pre- 
cision; nothing  can  be  put  off  till  a- 
nother    day    without    throwing    some 
part  of  the  machinery  awry. 

Women  who  have  gone  into  the 
dairy-farming  business  say  that  qtiite 
a  large  profit  may  be  had  from  selling 
butter  and  eggs,  especially  if  there  is 
a  town  within  easy  reach. 

On  a  farm  each  individual  must 
undertake  a  certain  number  of  tasks 
and  stick  to  them,  while  the  odds  and 
ends  may  be  divided  among  the  num- 
ber. Only  by  this  division  of  labor 
can  everything  be  successfully  carried 
out. — Paris    Modes. 
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$5  00  per  hundred  pounds,  freight  pre- 
paid to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  striving  to  get  our  popular 
variety,  Japan  rice  raised  in  Texas, 
direct  to  the  Consumer  at  a  price  that 
will  induce  a  greater  consumption  of 
rice  .\11  food  products  are  high,  rice 
is   low.     Moral:   "Eat   Rice." 

If  100  lbs.  is  too  much  for  you  club 
with   your  neighbors.     Write   us,  and 
enclose    P.     O.     or     Express     Order. 
Send  for  Cook  Book,  "Many  Ways  of 
Cooking  Rice."         Address. 
TEXAS-LOUISIANA  RICE  FARM- 
ERS* ASSOCIATION, 
A.  E.  Groves,  Sec'y. 
Houston.  Texas. 


STUMP  PULLERS 

AVarranted  the  most  practical  machine 
made.  One  man  can  lift  20  tons.  Made 
In  3  stvles.  10  sizes.  Screw.  Cable  and 
Hand  Power.  We  manufacture  a  Tile 
Ditcher  and  best  CORN  HARVKSTBR 
*»ver  made.  Cuts  two  rows  with  one 
horse.  Agrfs  wanted.  Write  for  eatalo». 
Box  22,  H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co  .  Westervills,  OWo. 
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BLOODED  STOCK  for  February. 


How  He  Started  His  New  Year 


CONCLUDED  FROM  JANUARY 


Christmas  day  dawned  wearily 
through  the  clashing  of  heavy  sleet 
which  sheeted  the  gray  roofs  of  the 
house  on  the  hill  and  dripped  like  mel- 
ted glass  from  the  sills  of  all  the  par- 
sonage windows.  It  was  the  dreariest 
Christmas  Geoffrey  had  ever  remem- 
bered not  even  excepting-  that  first 
dreary  one  after  his  mother's  death. 
He  could  not  read  or  write,  he  could 
only  wander  about  his  study,  stop- 
ping nOw  and  then  to  caress  the  roses 
in  the  blue  vase  on  his  desk  which  the 
Mackenzies  had  sent  along  with  a  new 
book  and  a  gracefully  worded  note 
early  in  the  day. 

"A  mere  formality,"  Geoffrey 
thought,  nevertheless  he  had  placed 
the  roses  tenderly  in  water,  laid  the 
book  ready  to  his  hand,  and  put  the 
note  among  his  papers  of  value. 

The  day  wore  on  to  a  wild  close, 
for  as  night  fell  the  sleet  softened  to 
a  rain  and  a  great  wind  came  sobbing 
up  the  valley.  Late  that  evening  Geo- 
ffrey was  sent  for  to  come  in  haste 
where  at  the  other  side  of  the  village 
an  old,  lonely  woman  of  his  parish 
lay  dying. 

"Don't  sit  up  for  me,  I  may  be  long 
away,"  he  said  to  Murtha,  who 
brought  his  umbrella  and  rubbers  and 
saw  that  he  buttoned  his  coat  closely 
across  his  chest.  She  held  the  door 
as  he  went  out,  receiving  a  dash  of 
rain  unflinchingly  in  her  face  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  him  safely  down  the 
steps. 

GcoflFrey  stayed  all  night.     He  could 
not  leave  the  poor,  groping  soul  in  its 
last   struggle,   which    came   peacefully 
to  an  end  in  the  full  light  of  morning. 
He    was    pale    and    weary    with    much 
watching    and    praying,    and    his    own 
emotions   which    seemed   to   have    laid 
hold  upon  this  particular  time  to  tor- 
ture him.     As  he  came  out  of  the  si- 
lent room,  which  he  had   given  over 
to  the   care  of  the   women,  the   outer 
door   of   the    little    house   opened   and 
some   one    entered — a    girl    in    a    long 
blue    cloak    and    Tam-o-Shanter.    with 
damp  hair  clinging  to  her  cheeks  and 
forehead.     It  was  Jeannic   Mackenzie. 
"I've    been    so    an.xious    about    Aunt 
Jcssi«     all     night,"     she     hurried     on 
breathlessly.       "1    couldn't    sleep    for 
thinking    of    her.     How    is    she     this 
morning?" 

"She  is  out  of  pain,"  GcoflFrey  an- 
swered  gentlj'. 

She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 
The  old  clock  on  the  wall  swung  its 
pendulum  dolefully  to  a  creaking  tick, 
the  rain  pounded  on  the  roof  and  the 
hushed  voices  of  the  women  came  out 
through  the  rickety  door.  Geoffrey 
waited,  knowing  what  the  girl  was  ex- 
periencing; the  dead  woman  had  been 
a    special   protegee   of   hers. 

"Isii't  there  something  1  can  do?" 
she   asked   anxiously. 

"Xot   now.        Later,   perhaps."       He 
touched     lur     shoulder.     ".Xrcn't     you 
very     wet — Jeannie?"      I'"<»r     the     lir>t 
time  he  hesitated  over  her  name. 
She   thishcil. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  she  admitted-  "You 
see  I  came  so  fast  and  the  wind  would 
take  the  umbrella  now  and  then."  she 
glaiieed  d«»wn  at  the  trian^^Ie  of  rain- 
^pla>hed  -kirt   vi-^ible  under  her  eUiak, 


"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  go 
home  with  me  and  let  Murtha  make 
you  some  hot  drink?"  Geoffrey  said, 
**lt  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk  back  up 
the  hill  in  this  condition.  When  you 
are  dry  I  will  see  that  your  carriage 
comes  for  you.  You  must  not  run  the 
risk  of  taking  a  severe  cold." 

**I  am  not  bad  about  taking  colds 
and — and  I  think  I  can  walk  home 
very  nicely."  she  stammered. 

"I  shall  walk  with  you  then  and  see 
that  the  umbrella  is  properly  carried," 
Geoffrey  said  with  a  quiet  smile,  "but 
i  really  think  you  had  better  do  as  I 
suggested,   for  your  own   good. 

He  had  got  into  his  coat  and  was 
holding  the  door  open  for  her.  She 
looked  at  him  almost  wistfully. 

"FVrhaps  1  had."  she  said  and  step- 
ped   out   on    the   doorstone. 

He  covered  her  with  his  umbrella, 
she  put  her  arm  through  his  and  thus 
closely  side  by  side,  they  went  up  the 
lane  and  all  the  way  to  the  parsonage 
together,  almost  without  speaking. 

Geoffrey  found  that  the  study  had 
been  made  ready  against  his  return,  so 
he  took  Jeannie  there  at  once,  drew 
off  her  damp  cloak  and  seated  her  at 
the  fire  while  the  hot  drink  was  in 
process  of  making.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  been  in  this  room 
and  she  looked  about  her  now  as  one 
does  who  finds  oneself  suddenly  in  a 
well-remembered  place.  The  rain  beat 
upon  the  windows  as  if  it  would  beat 
its  way  into  where  was  light  and 
warmth,  and  the  scent  of  Christmas 
roses.  Jeannie  was  leaning  back  in 
the  big  chair,  her  feet  on  the  fen- 
der  of   the   old-fashioned   fireplace. 


She  was  looking  a  little  dreamily 
into  the  flames  and  thinking  her  own 
thoughts,  though  all  the  time  she  was 
keenly  conscious  of  Geoffrey's  near 
presence   in    the    room. 

He  had  seated  himself  at  his  desk 
and  was  reading  a  letter  which  the 
postmaster's  little  son  had  come  run- 
ning through  the  rain  to  bring  an  hour 
ago.  He  had  taken  it  up  rather  me- 
chanically, feeling  only  that  he  need- 
ed something  to  keep  his  attention 
while  Jeannie  was  there  in  the  room 
alone  with  him,  but  after  the  first  line 
he  found  his  interest  awakening.  For 
the  second  time  a  church  in  a  distant 
city  called  him — a  powerful  church, 
which  stood  in  need  of  just  such  ser- 
vice as- he  could  render  it.  He  bowed 
his  head  in  his  hands  to  shut  out  the 
dear  old  room,  the  dreaming  girl  in 
the  firelight,  all  his  old  life  that  he 
might  the  more  bravely  face  the  new. 
He   had   finished  his  work  in   Prince- 
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BUY  A  NEW  YORK  STATE  WAGON 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  make  the  best  New  York  State  standard  quality  Wagons  and  sell 
them  direct  from  factory  to  users  at 


"So.    190^Runabout. 

SpU.s  at  retail  for  |65. 
Kasy  riding,  stylish 
and  very  durable.  We 
defy  competition  with 
it. 


\o.    2IM) — lluckboard. 

lletaiUMS  assk  |70  fur 
its  equal.  Our  own 
pattern,  strongly 
made.  r*Hsiest  rider 
known,  and  a  general 
favoi'ite. 


Wholesale  Prices 

Yon  $ave  all  dealer's  and 
jobber's  profits  and  obtain 
our  binding  guarantee  for  one 
year  from  date  of  purchase. 

No  Money  In  Advance 

.\ny  wagon  will  be  shipped 
to  you  for  free  examination 
and  approval.  No  deposit  or 
references   required. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

You  take  no  risk  whatever. 
Every  wagon  will  reach  you 
in  perfect  condition,  or  it  can 
be  returned  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

Send  For  Catalogue 

Showing  150  styles  of  wag- 
ons and  50  styles  of  Harness. 
l\very  approved  pattern  is 
shown  at  a  wide  range  of 
price- 
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So.    118 — ^Top    BuSffT. 

Fully  as  good  as  re- 
tails for  170.  Will 
give  vears  of  service, 
nicely  finished,  and  a 
bargain. 


So.  »0O-Handy  \%««on 

Removable  seats.very 
Htrong,  and  one  of 
our  best  selling 
styles.  Can't  be  pu- 
Htyles.  Can't  be  du- 
loRs   than    |65. 


FREE-S6.00    BLANKET    FOR     EARLY    ORDERS-FREE 

With  every  order  for  a  wagon  received  before  April  ist.,  we  give  abso- 
lutely free  of  charge  a  handsome  wool  street  blanket.     Don  t  miss  this. 

KIM  IIKSTKK    VKHiCI.K    <  OMI'WV.  MW  Main  SIreel.  Roeheater.  !<fw  York 
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tpwnjiyes,  he  could  be  assured  of  it, 
ail  the  hard  things  had  been  done  and 
the  man  who  came  after  him  would 
tihd  little  to  guard  against,  nothing 
to  cohquer.  He  had  finished  his  work 
here,  biit  there  was  another  work  for 
him  to  begin,-  and  the  priest  in  him 
clamored  for  it.  The  time  had  come 
for  him  to  go,  nay,  he  had  even  tar- 
ried tab  loni^  already,  gathering  thorns 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  rose-leaves  when 
the  rose  itself  was  beyond  his  taking. 
Jeannie— he  must  part  with  her  as  he 
had  already  given  her  up,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Such  things  do  not 
grow  easier  from  delay. 

There  was  a  deathly  stillness  in  the 
room  while  he  prayed  silently,  his 
stern  'face  hidden  behind  his  hands. 
Then-  he*  rose  and  walked  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand  across  to  where  she 
sat.  She  looked  up  as  he  came  and 
htr  swift,  sweet  smile  brightened  her 
face.' 

•  "Jeannie,"  he  said  strangely,  star- 
ing at  the  written  sheet  which  he  was 
trying  to  hold  without  shaking,  "I 
am  going  away.  This  is  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Newark,  which  you  may 
remember  called  me  once  before.  I 
am  going  to  accept  it,  for  I  feel  that 
the  Lord  has  a  work  for  me  to  do 
there  which  I  ought  not,  I  must  not, 
ignore." 

She  did  not  answer,  only  turned 
her  face  from  him  and  leaned  her 
head  on  her  hand. 

"In  iloing  this,"  he  went  on,  "yo« 
will  believe  that  I  am  not  actuated  by 
selftsh  principles,  I  am  not  looking  for 
power  or  money,  lam  only  looking 
to  do  the  greatest  possible  good  for 
Him  whose  I  am,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  done  all  I  can  here  in  Prmce- 
town.  Any  young  minister  could  do 
all  I  am  doing  now.  I  love  Prince- 
town.'  I  love  its  people  and  I  have 
been  happy  here.  God  knows  it  is  not 
easy  to  part  with  them—"  his  voice 
broke  and  turning  abruptly  he  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  whde 


$3.50  Recipe  Cures 
Weak    Kidneys,    Free 

Relieves  Urinary  and  Kidney  Troubles. 
;;.  Backache,  Straining,  Swelling,  Etc. 

Stops    Pain   in   the    Bladder, 
Kidneys  and  Back. 


WoulUnt  It  be  nice"  within  ;i  w"??*  or 
sd  'ti»  b'PKin  to  .say  f?«^MMH»y€'  fi»nn-or  t«> 
IhP  sralding.  dii»»blinK.  strainlnK.  «>i' 
too  frequent  passage  of  urine:  the  fore- 
bead  and  th^  batk-of-tbe-head  aches; 
'tbe 'Stitches  afld  pahis  in  the  ba<k:  tho 
Kr<-»winK  musrle  weakne.ss;  spots  before 
»h*eyes;  vellow  skin;  h1ukkI«I>  bowels; 
swollen  evelids  or  ankh-.s;  leg  oramps; 
nnnartrrar  short  .  breiitb  ;  sleep. ess n>ss 
ami   tbe   de.spondency? 

1  have  a  recipe  for  these  troubles 
that  'vn\i  riiU  depend  on.  and  If  you 
want  to  nuik.'  a  qnick  recovrrv.  you 
ouKbt  to  write  and  get  a  copy  >•  it- 
Man  v  a  tlo.tor  w  uild  charge  you  |....o 
just  for  wMting  tbts  prescription. _  but 
I  have  It  and  wlH  be  glad  to  send  It  to 
vou  ent4rely  free.  .Inst  drop  a  >i'«-  '>«;; 
this-  r>r.  A.  !•:.  Itobinson.  K.  l!t!>  I.u.K 
JVnildlni?.  l>.-troit.  Mich..  and  I  will 
wnd  It  bv  return  nmll  >"  h  plain  en- 
velope As  vou  will  see  when  you  get 
It  this  retipe  tonluins  only  pure  harm- 
U^s  remedies,  but  it  has.  great  healing 
and     pa  in -conquering    p'>wer. 

It   will    quUkly    show    Its   power   once 
vou    n.se    it.-  so    I    tbinkyou    bad   better 
nee    what    -it     is    without    ddny.      Tw.l 
send    vou    a    copy    fr»-c      Vi.ii    i  an    USc    it 

awd  cure   yom-self  mi    im.jm. 
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$5.50  Value  for    Only    $1.25 

THB5    SECRET    OF    SUCCESSFUL.   POULTRY   RAISING  FOUND   AT   L.AST. 

It  is  now  possible  to  have  a  sure  cash  in-  '^ 

come  and  profit  of  93500.00  from  1000  hena  tm 
n  utunthM,  and  a  minimum  cost  for  help,  feed 
and  other  necessities,  making  a  profit  of 
more  than  17.00  per  lien,  per  year.  It  is  a 
demonstrated  success.  This  has  been  easily 
done  and  yoa  can  do  it.  All  poultry  loaaea 
are  Mtoppfd  and  profit*  a««ured  by  this  won- 
derful and  revolutionary  system  of  Poultry| 
Culture. 

READ    WHAT    THE    BRIGGS    SYSTEM 
WILL.  DO   FOR  YOU. 
—  The  Briggs  System  can   be  applied  to  any 

KDOAB  BRlQOa  poultry  plant  large  or  small  with  equal  axxc- f^XJff^^  PULL 
cess.  Equally  as  valuable  to  the  beginner  asmn^i.^  «ycTr|| 
to  the  experienced  poultry  raiser.  It  contains  poultry  ■«- ■^irJSi.c'v^ 
crets  never  before  published.  l/wtS  I  i 

SUCCESS   WITH  POULTRY   ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEED 
BY  THE  USB  OF  BRIGGS  SYSTEM  AND  SECRETS. 
Feed  for  vrowlns  chicks  and  making  eggu  at   15c  per  baakd  explained 

by    the    Briggs    System.     No    machinery;  no  cooking.       ^    „.,„„„ 

^         95  PC?  Cent.  OF  ALL  CHICKS  HATCHED     CAN     BE    RAISED 

2000  layers  and  3000  chicks  can  be  cared  for  without  help  by  one  per- 
son and  still  have  time  for  other  work.  ,      ..      , *»,,.  «„„ 

125.00  saved  on  every   hundred  chicks  raised  to  maturity  by  this  won- 
derful  Briggs  System.  ««« j^-j- •* 

Endorsed   by   hundrcda  of  leadlns  ■ucceMafuI   poultry  asea— Humdreda  •! 
unqualified  teatlmonlala  In  our  poaaeaalon. 

"PROFITS  IN  POULTRY  KEEPING  SOLVED." 
This  areat  book  by  Edgar  Briggs  tells  how  to  Increase  your  present 
profi  s  ?r  Stan  a  profitable  and  lasy  occupation  Failures  unknown  when 
tt^a  ni.i»'<r.  «v>ton>  is  used  It  meets  every  condition  and  covers  every 
part^1^•h^*^:lT"ess.  Ke4ps"hrn"s  in  the/plnk  of  condition  and  produce, 
more  eggs  than  any  other  System;  molts  hens  early  and  fowls  are  rare- 
ly sick  when  this   wonderful  System  is  followed. 

THE  SECRET  OF  TURKEY  RAISING  IS   ALSO  BARED. 
ThlM  book  baa  never  been  aold  for  leaa   than    «5.00   per   copy,   and    thou- 
sandJ   c^eriSg    Teve'ral    editions    are  being  followed  by  an  equal  number 

of    successful    poultry    raisers.  T>Ti-iTi'ro       r\v       t>ttbt  tpattoN 

WE  HAVE  PURCHASED  THE  SOLE  RIGHTS  OF  ^UBLICAriON 
FROM  THE  AUTHOR.  MR.  BRIGGS.  and  have  just  '•dn«*d  *"»•  '[J^J 
from  $5.00  to  fl.25  per  copy.  Including  one  year's  subscription  to  **Pj»">*^ 
Suc^eaa,"  regular  price  50  cents,  so  under  the  great  offer  you  get  the 
R^fees  Svstfm  book  for  only  75  cents.  We  have  also  just  taken  off  the 
nreff"Brt™  Secrets  in  Poultry  Culture,"   containing   most   valuable   and 

never  befo^fpubl"hed  secrets  that  have  Produced  wonderful  and  easily 
obtainlb°e  results.  These  secrets  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book, 
but    under   our    great    offer   you    get  them  h  Kfc.11.. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 
\A.Mt^  the  nreaent  edition  of  the  Brlsgs  Syatent  and  Secret  Bopka  laat. 
livlu  win  ?eSm  us  11.25  we  will  send  immediately  a  copy  of  Briggs 
Wonderf  Jf  Svstem  Book.  Viz.:  Profits  in  Poultry  Culture  Solved,  also  a  set 
S'^SnggS'lecreU  in  Poultry  Culture'  and  l"culde  also  Poultry  Success 
nnp  vAr  Even  if  you  already  have  a  copy  of  "Profits  in  Poultry  Keep- 
?nl  Sofved  "you  are  losing  money  every  day  by  not  having  the  supple- 
mental publication  "Secrets  In  Poultry  Culture."  Poultry  Success  is  ad- 
iJlrttlTilv  the  world's  leading  and  best  Poultry  Journal.  20  years  old,  88 
S;"ll?  pages,  beautifully  illustrated  and  PHnted  Most  .competent  and 
Experienced   writers   in   the  country    50   cents  a  year.     It  is  the  20th  Cen 

tury    Poultry    Magazine.       Sample    and  Circulars    Free.     Address 

Ho$tcrman  Publishing  Co..    Briggs  Desk  79,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


he   struggled  for  the  control  of  him- 
self. 

•'Jeannie.'"   he   said   gently. 
She    sobbed    on.     He    touched    the 
ycmng  bowed  head. 

•fcannie!'  he  said  again.  Then, 
"Do  you  really  care  because  I  am  go- 
ing away?" 

"Oh,  don't  yoti  sec,  she  moaned, 
"that  if  you  do  go  mamma  will  make 
fne  marry  my  cousin?" 

\gainst  your  will?"  Geoffrey  asked. 
She   noilded. 

"But   if   1    stay?  "  . 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her. 
She  threw  up  her  hoa<l  with  a  wild 
little    laugh. 

"Oh.    (ifofrrey!"    she    saul. 
"Or  it    I   takeyou  with  me?" 
Her  face  tluslicd  a  smile 'thnnigh  her 
tears.      Ili^  arms  closed  about  her  and 
he    tlrew    her   back   against    his    shoul- 
der. , 

"Jeannie."  he  said  j^olemnly,  'I 
think  y<»u  behuig  to  me." 

"I    think    so    to«»."    she    -aid    with    a 

happy    sigh 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Geoffrey 
dare  ki>s  her.  but  with  that  kiss  every- 
thing  was    made   clear   to    them    both. 

"jtannie."  In-  asked  sh»wlv.  "what 
wdi  vi'ur  mother  -^ay  to  this?   .\ll  your 


life  she  has  meant  you  should  marry 
a  Mackenzie." 

She   sighed. 

"I  know,  poor  Mama!"  Then,  "But 
she  can  have  no  objection  to  you, 
(^.eoffrcy.  Besides  this  is  my  birth- 
day. I  am  twenty-one  to-day,  and 
this  is  the  way  I  celebrate  my  mde- 
pendence."  Laughingly  she  touched 
his  cheek  with  her  lips. 

"Xow  God  be  praised,  .\men!"  was 
the  startling  confirmation  of  Murtha, 
who  had  stumbled  upon  them  iin- 
awares.  with  a  bowl  of  steaming  gm- 
ger  tea  in  her  loving  old  hands. 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  TWINE. 


When  we  drive  home  from  the  im- 
plement dealer  with  our  little  load  of 
Sisal  twine  for  the  coming  harvest,  we 
du  not  often  realize  that  we  are   giv- 
ing that  twine  its  final  lift  on  the  jour- 
ney of  many  tluuisand  miles  which  it 
has    taken    months    to    make.     Seldom 
do    we    appreciate     when    we    give    it 
its    final    resting    place    in    the    binder 
box  that  the  first  hands  which  touched 
it  were  those  of  a   Maya  boy  or  girl 
iu   far  off  tropical   Yucatan   whose  an- 
cestors   were   a    great   civili/ed    people, 
with   icmplcs  and   literature   centuries 
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Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Ttie  pi  Fayette 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 


A  new  modernly  constructed 
brick  and  stone  hotel,  offering  the 
highest  class  accommodations  at 
very  reasonable  rates. 

Two  large  sample  rooms  on  of- 
fice floor  for  the  use  of  commercial 
travelers  who  desire  to  display 
their  samples. 

Situated  at  149  South  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Two  squares  from  Pennsylvania 
Station. 

Both  American  and  European  Plan. 
Steam  Heat  and  Elevator. 

A.  E.  McFARLAND,  Prop. 


before   Columbus  came  ashore  in  his 
red   velvet  suit. 

Or,  if  it  is  Manila  twine,  the  first 
step  in  its  long  pilgrimage  was  under 
the  guidance  of  a  bare-footed,  brow- 
skinned  little  Filipino  savage,  who 
perhaps  never  heard  of  a  binder,  and 
whose  views  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  a  pointed  stone  or  a  crook- 
ed  >lick. 

Yci.  if  it  were  not  for  the  industry 
of  ilicse  two  widely  separated  nations, 
the  farmers  of  this  country  would  still 
be  obliged  to  bind  their  grain  with 
old-fashioned  wire,  which  never 
worked,  or  with  untrustworthy  cotton 
strand.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  twine 
was  the  problem  of  successful  binding 
for  years  after  the  self-binder  was  an 
established  fact. 

It  took  many  years  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  eliminate  this  primary 
drawback  to  the  early  grain  grov  ers 
of  the  country.  One  manufacturer 
alone  spent  $15,000  trying  to  make 
twine  out  of  grass,  $35,000  using  paper 
as  a  substitute,  and  $43.ooo  oti  straw- 
all  in  the  end  to  be  discarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. Then,  after  searching  the 
world  with  a  close  tooth  rake,  as  it 
were,  it  was  found  that  two  fibres 
could  be  made  to  do  the  work — Ma- 
nila and  Sisal.  The  Manila— log.  soft 
and  even — had  generally  been  used  in 
multiple  strands  for  making  cable  and 
cordage:  while  the  Sisal — strong,  pli- 
able and  smooth — was  found  to  lend 
itself  perfectly  fur  the  manufacture  of 


a  single-strand  cord,  such  as  the  self- 
binder  necessitated. 

Then  commenced  a  merry  struggle 
between  the  distant  races  for  the  hon- 
or of  supplying  the  twine  which  was 
to   make    His    Majesty  the   American 
farmer,  the  greatest  food  producer  m 
the  world.     At  first,  owing  to  the  es- 
tablished position  of  the  Manila  hemp 
trade  caused  by  the  cordage  industry, 
the  little  brown  brother  in  the  Philip- 
pines forged  ahead,  but  he  made  no 
progress  in  his  methods  of  production, 
u.sing  the  knife   and  block  and  other 
simple  methods  followed  by  his  prim- 
itive  forefathers     in     extracting     the 
fibre.     It  was  soon     seen     that  Sisal 
would  either  be  the  ultimate  material 
to  supply  this  demand  or  the  demand 
would  not  be  filled.     At  this  point  of 
the  race  a  number  of  clever,  aggres- 
sive Yucatans.  educated  in  the  sciences 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  sprang  in- 
to   the    game.     They    saw    the    future 
commercial      possibilities    of    the    ne- 
glected Sisal  plant.     At  their  own  ex- 
pense   they    built    railroads    into    the 
arid,   dry   territories   where   henequen 
grew.     They  invented  new   machines, 
capable    of   cleaning    100,000   leaves   a 
day.   and   soon   began  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  with  the  Manila  fibre. 

The    Spanish-American  war  tempo- 
rarily  advanced   the   price   of   Manila 
fibre    to    such    an      extent    that    good 
grades  of  Manila  fibre  commanded  a 
price  which  was  practically  prohibitive 
for  binder  twine.  Therefore,  the  man- 
ufacturers   of   binder     twine    concen- 
trated their  energy  and  genius  in  pro- 
duction of  a  perfect  binder  twine  fron^ 
Sisal.     This  required  some  adjustment 
of   machinery    and      some    change   in 
methods,    but    the    manufacturers    of 
twine    succeeded    so      that    the    twine 
made  from  Sisal  has  for  some  years 
been    as    perfect    and    satisfactory    as 
any  binder  twine  ever  made  from  any 
material.     This  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  Sisal,  until  during  the 
past  season  not  less  than  85  per  cent, 
and  possibly  90  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
terial  which   went  into   the   manufac- 
ture   of    binder   twine    in    the    United 
States    was    Sisal    fibre. 

First-class     binder     twine      can   be 
made    from    high-grade    Manila    fibre, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  even  a 
reasonably    good      article      of    binder 
twine    from    low-grade    Manila.       Be- 
fore  the   American  occupation  of  the 
Philippine    Islands,    the    Spanish    offi- 
cials at   times  exerted   their  arbitrary 
power  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the    ([uality    of    the    fibre    which    was 
l)roduced  by  the  natives.     It  was  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  the  Governor 
of  a  district  to  seize  a  quantity  of  in- 
ferior fibre  and  publicly  burn  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  Bloza.     This  was  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  the  natives  to  produce 
better  grades  of  fibre.    However,  since 
the  Americans  have  taken  possession  of 
the    Philippine    Islands,    no    authority 
has    been   exercised   and   no   influence 
exerted  by  the  officials  in  connection 
with  the  quality  of  the  fibre.     The  re- 
sult is  a  very  much  greater  proportion 
of  low-grade  fibres  than  has  ever  been 
produced  in  previous  years.     Unques- 
tionably, large  quantities  of  this  low- 
grade   fibre  will  be  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  binder  twine  for  the  har- 
vest of  1910,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state   that   those  who  attempt  to  use 
twine   made  from  this  low-grade  Ma- 
nila   fil)rc   will  have   troubles  of  their 
own. 


BLOODED  STOCK  for  Fabnury. 

There  may  never  be  a  famine  in 
twine,  but  it  is  rather  to  the  farmer's 
interest  always  to  keep  a  weather  eye 
on  the  future,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  to  secure  his  twine  supply, 
whether  it  be  Sisal  or  Manila,  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 


INVESTIGATING     INCREASED 
COST  OF  LIVING. 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
together  to  go  without  eating  meat  to 
so  reduce  the  demand  that  the  "trusts" 
will  drop  prices.  The  packers  have 
announced  that  such  a  boycott  can 
have  no  effect,  and  yet  we  know  that 
the  demand  for  beef,  hogs  and  sheep, 
at  the  stock  yards  has  fallen  off  very 
decidedly  and  prices  been  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Is   anyone    making   too   much   pro- 
fit?   Let's  not  blame  the  farmer,  the 
so  called  "trusts"  or  the  middlemen, 
but    be    fair    to   all.     Let's    know   the 
facts  first,  and  the  facts  we  are  enti- 
tled to  know  and  must  know.    This 
country,  this  world,  exists  equally  for 
all.     Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
living  and  to  a  just  share  of  God  giv- 
en   privileges    and    blessings,   and    by 
extra     ability,     diligence     and   fore* 
thought  he  is  able  to  get  even  quite 
a   little   more   than  the  average.     Let 
him  be  welcome  to  it  so  long  as  it  is 
honestly    acquired    and    without    de- 
creasing the  rightful  share  of  others. 
Let's  be  careful  in  our  opinions,  but 
let  us  also  be  firm  in  insisting  that  the 
government  must  be  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  people. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

There  isn't  a  national  issue  of  great- 
er interest  to  the  farmer  than  the  live 
subject  of  gasoline  engines. 

What  makes  one  engine  better  than 
another?  What  are  the  points  to 
consider  in  buying  an  engine?  A  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  these  two  ques- 
tions is  worth  a  whole  lot  to  the  farm- 
er who  can't  afford  to  waste  any 
money  or  time  experimenting. 

A  booklet  recently  came  into  our 
hands  called  "16  Reasons".  It  is  sent 
out  by  the  Temple  Engine  Mfg.  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  They  state  very 
plainly  and  to  the  point  sixteen  rea- 
sons why  their  "2  in  i"  Master  Work- 
man gasoline  engines  are  superior  to 
other  engines. 

Because  these  people  have  been  in 
business  over  half  a  century  and  are 
recognized  everywhere  as  authorities 
on  all-power  engines,  we  repriiil  sonic 
of  the  most  important  of  these 
reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Master  Work- 
man is  a  2-Cylinder  engine  $0  adjusted 
that  two  cylinders  are  used  for  heavy 
work,  and  one  for  light  work,  built 
on  the  inverted,  verticle  principle. 

The  first  reason  is  that  it  starts 
(juicker  and  easier  than  any  single  cy- 
hnder  engine  made. 

Third,  it  weighs  less  than  other  en- 
gines without  losing  durability. 

Fourth,  the  vibration  in  the  Master 
Workman  engine  is  practically  over- 
come, which  means  less  trouble,  less 
expense,  more  power,  and  longer  life 
for  the  engine. 

Other  important  reasons  are  that 
the  Master  Workman  engine  occupies 
less  space  than  any  horizontal  engine, 
and  can  therefore  be  used  most  con- 
veniently where  room  is  limited,  ft 
also  has  more  uses,  and  works  under 
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THE   NON-CLIMABLE  FENCE  POST  SHOWN  HERE  IS  MANUFACTURED   BY  J.  H.  DOWNS,   1298 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

•Many  thousands  of  these  posts  are  in  use  throughout  the  United  States.  They  are  giving  entire  satisfaction 
in  every  case.  They  are  used  to  inclose  grounds  where  the  public  is  to  be  kept  out — such  as  cemeteries,  pri- 
vate parks,  reservoirs,  fair  grounds,  fruit  farms  and  factory  grounds.  This  is  the  most  effective  non-climable 
post  in  the  world.  We  have  many  references  from  steady  users,  cuts  and  reproduced  photographs.  Large  il- 
lustrated catalog  furnished  upon  application.  Write  for  one  to-day  and  get  all  the  latest  information  about 
fence  and  posts,  and  read  what  people  say  who  have  used  them. 

Also    see    our   advertisement,    in  this  issue,  of  the   Standard  Steel  Drive  Posts. 


more  various  conditions  than  any 
other  engine. 

One  particular  point  is  that  the 
Master  Workman  engine  has  absolute- 
ly perfect  lubrication,  and  therefore 
runs  steady  with  full  use  of  power, 
and  lasts  longer. 

Then  again,  the  mechanism  is  in 
full  view,  which  is  a  most  important 
advantage  and  makes  it  especially 
adapted  for  beginners. 

Another  reason  is, — its  full  power  is 
available  up  to  the  limit;  which  is  not 
the  case  in  a  single  cylinder  engine. 

Especially  strong  is  the  reason  that 
the  Master  Workman  engine  is  the 
only  gas  engine  that  runs  successfully 
with  gas,  gasoline,  distillate  kerosene, 
or  alcohol,  without  change  of  mixers 
or  other  expensive  changes. 

Another  reason  is  that  it  possesses 
up-to-date  ignition,  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  batteries  and  igniting  troubles. 

The  Master  Workman  is  fifty  per 
cent  more  reliable  than  a  single  cylin- 
der engine  because  there  are  double 
chances  of  having  at  all  times  a  run- 
ning engine,  and  it  can  be  used  on 
light  and  heavy  loads — using  the  sin- 
gle cylinder  for  the  former  and  reserv- 
ing both  cylinders  for  the  heavy  work. 
This  is  an  advantage  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  is  obtained  in  no  other 
engine  than  the  Master  Workman. 

The  last  reason  given  in  this  book- 
let is  that  Master  Workman  engfines 
are  built  by  a  Company  which  guaran- 
tees protection  to  every  buyer.     Com- 


ing from  a  Company  in  the  56th  year 
of  its  business  life,  this  guarantee  has 
a  very  strong  meaning. 

We  have  not  seen  any  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  trust-worthiness 
in  any  engine  than  is  given  in  these 
"Sixteen    Reasons." 

We  suggest  that  this  booklet  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  everyone  con- 
templating buying  a  gasoline  engine. 
Send  for  a  free  copy  of  it  even  if  you 
have  only  a  hazy  idea  that  you  might 
sometime  get  around  to  using  an  en- 
gine on  the  farm. 


MONEY  IN  THESE  REDS. 

(Continued  from  Page  ii.) 

Oyster  Shell,  per  100 $0.70 

Puritan   Chick   Food,  per  100,  $350 

Oats,  per  bu., 55  to  58c 

Prices  realized  from  sales  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  were  as  follows: 

Live  chickens,  per  lb., i8c 

Pullets,  5   mos.  each 85 

Pullets,  6  mos.,  each $1.00 

Hens  (in  fall)  each 0.85 

Dressed  chickens,  per  lb., 25 

Dressed   Fowls,  per  lb 22 

Egg^  for  setting 1.50 

Eggs,  setting,  per  100 5.00 

Eggs,  market,  per  doz 30  to  .55 

These  items  are  given  that  the  read- 
er may  form  some  idea  of  the  factors 
entering  into  the  debit  and  credit  side 
of  the  account  summarized  above. 
The  bulk  of  the  feed  used  however, 
was  whole  com  and  wheat,  mill  feeds, 


composing  mashes  and  beef  scraps, 
only  being  fed  in  winter,  when  the 
hens  are  kept  confined  to  the  houses. 
The  account  does  not  include  any 
charges  for  interest,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation or  repairs.  Neither  is  labor 
included.  The  plant  is  small  and  in- 
expensive, consisting  of  four  houses 
and  yards  costing  in  all  not  over  $150, 
and  the  ground  space  occupied  is 
probably  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
which,  last  year,  paid  its  interest  at 
least,  in  peaches. 

As  to  labor,  this  item  is  small,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  is  fully 
offset  by  the  value  of  the  manure,  the 
bulk  of  which  goes  on  the  corn  crop. 
The  balance  on  the  garden. 

The  value  of  poultry  on  hand  De- 
cember 31st,  as  compared  with  Janu- 
ar"  1st,  last,  shows  a  decrease  of  five 
in  numbers,  with  an  increase  of  $22.75 
or  nearly  25  per  cent  in  value,  due  to 
higher  prices  prevailing  throughout 
the  year  as  compared  with  1908,  both 
in  market  stock  and  stock  sold  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  proportion 
seems  large,  but  actual  results  show 
that  it  is  under  rather  than  over  es- 
timated. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  poultry 
sales  more  than  equalled  the  cost  of 
food  consumed. 

The  Editor's  criticisms  are  invited, 
but  he  will  please  refrain  from  com- 
parisons with  his  table-fed  Plymouth 
Rocks." 
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Progressive  Farmers 
Use  Concrete 

A  fence-post  made  of  concrete  never 
rots,  or  wears  out.  Any  farmer  can  make 
concrete  fence-posts  indoors  during  the 
dull  Winter  season,  and  have  them  ready 
for  use  when  Spring  comes. 

Our  FREE  Cement  Book 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

tells  all  about  concrete.  It  gives  directions  for  making  and 
handling  this  economical  and  everlasting  building  material 
in  over  a  hundred  ways.  It  tells  how  to  mix  concrete  in 
proper  proportion,  and  includes  specifications,  sectional 
drawings,  and  photographs  of  the  smaller  constructions  that 
can  be  made  by  any  farmer  himself.  There  are  168  pages 
and  over  ISO  illustrations. 

ATLAS&SfcoMCRETE 

In  making:  concrete  it  is  important  that  ATLAS 
Portland  Cement  be  used,  ATLAS  is  the  standard 
American  Brand  of  cement.  It  was  boug:ht  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal.  There  is 
only  one  quality  of  ATLAS  manufactured — the  best 
that  can  be  made  and  the  same  for  everybody. 
Ask  jour  dealer  for  ATLAS.  If  he  cannot  supply  jon,  write  to 

The  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  Co. 

DepL   137  30  Broad  Street  New  York 

Daify  Productive  Capacity »  oo«r  50,000  btm<tb— 
tk9  largmst  in  thm  WorU. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
meal,  37.8  lbs  alfalfa  meal,  18.9  lbs 
hominy,  279  lbs  beet  pulp,  6ao  lbs 
roots,  6ao  lbs  ensilage,  310  lbs  hay. 

Jan.— 60.45  lbs  bran,  40.30  lbs  pea 
meal,  40.30  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  60.45 
lbs  ground  oats,  6a45  lbs  gluten, 
40.30  lbs  oil  meal,  40.30  lbs  cotton 
seed  meal,  4030  lbs  alfalfa  meal, 
ao.15  lbs  hominy,  248  lbs  beet  pulp, 
310  lbs  hay,  620  lbs  roots,  620  lbs 
ensMage. 

Feb.— 58.5  lbs  bran.  39  lbs  pea  meal, 
39  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  58.5  lbs  ground 
oats  58.5  lbs  gluten,  39  lbs  oil 
meal,  39  lbs  cotton  seed  meal,  39 
lbs  alfalfa  meal,  19.5  lbs  hominy, 
324  lbs  beet  pulp,  840  lbs  roots,  560 
lbs  ensilage,  280  lbs  hay. 

Mar. — 58.5  lbs  bran,  39  lbs  pea  meal, 
39  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  58.5  lbs  ground 
oats,  58.5  lbs  gluten,  39  lbs  oil  meal, 
39  lbs  alfalfa  meal,  195  lbs  hominy, 
224  lbs  beet  pulp,  840  lbs  roots, 
560  lbs  ensilage,  280  lbs  hay. 

Apr. — 58.5  lbs  bran,  39  lbs  pea  meal, 
39  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  58.5  lbs  ground 
oats,  58.5  lbs  gluten,  39  lbs  oil  meal, 
39  lbs  alfalfa  meal,  19.5  lbs  hominy, 
■  39  lbs  cotton  seed  meal,  224  lbs 
beet  pulp,  840  lbs  roots,  560  lbs  en- 
silage, 280  lbs  hay. 

jlay— 51.6  lbs  bran,  34.4  lbs  Ajax 
Flakes,  344  lbs  pea  meal,  51.6  lbs 
ground  oats,  51.6  lbs  gluten,  34.4 
lbs  oil  meal,  34.4  lbs  cotton  seed 
meal,  17.2  lbs  hominy,  34.4  lbs  al- 
falfa meal,  620  lbs  roots,  248  lbs 
beet  pulp,  310  lbs  hay. 


June — 63  lbs  bran,  42  lbs  pea  meal,  42 
lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  42  lbs  cotton  seed 
meal,  63  lbs  ground  oats,  63  lbs 
gluten,  42  lbs  oil  meal,  42  lbs  al- 
falfa meal,  21  lbs  hominy,  180  lbs 
green  feed,  150  lbs  hay  and  pas- 
ture. 

July — 69.8  lbs  bran,  46.5  lbs  pea  meal, 
46.5  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  46.5  lbs  cotton 
seed  meal,  69.8  lbs  ground  oats,  69.8 
lbs  gluten,  46.5  lbs  oil  meal,  46.5 
lbs  alfalfa  meal,  23.3  lbs  hominy, 
248  lbs  beet  pulp,  525  lbs  green 
feed,  240  lbs  hay. 

Aug. — 72.09  lbs  bran,  48.06  lbs  pea 
meal,  48.06  lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  72.09 
lbs  ground  oats,  48.06  lbs  cotton 
seed  meal,  72.09  lbs  gluten,  48.06 
lbs  oil  meal,  78.06  lbs  alfalfa  meal, 
24.03  lbs  hominy,  248  lbs  beet  pulp, 
465  lbs  hay. 

Sept. — 69.75  lbs  bran,  46.5  lbs  pea 
meal,  46.5  lbs  cotton  seed  meal,  46.5 
lbs  Ajax  Flakes,  69.75  lbs  ground 
oats,  69.  75  lbs  gluten,  46.5  oil  meal, 
46.5  lbs  alfalfa  meal,  23.3  lbs 
hominy,  180  lbs  beet  pulp,  300  lbs 
hay. 

Oct. — 30.3  lbs  bran,  10. 1  lbs  hominy, 
30.3  lbs  ground  oats,  30.3  lbs  gluten, 
20.2  lbs  pea  meal,  20.2  lbs  cotton 
seed  meal,  20.2  lbs  Ajax  Flakes, 
20.2  lbs  oil  meal,  20.2  lbs  alfalfa 
meal,  130  lbs  roots,  156  lbs  hay. 

During  this  time  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing seven  days  record,  which  is 
the  largest  made  by  any  cow  of  like 
age: 


Lbs.  Milk.     Lba.  Butter  Fat. 

Dec.      8 62.4  3.202 

9.- 63.0  2.907 

lo.,.«,...65.8  3.288 

11^.. ......  63.3  2.852 

Ul.«.,..  ..66.4  3.62s 

13 64.2  3-427 

14 59  7  2.733 


444-8 


22.034 


She  also  has  to  her  credit  the  fol- 
lowing records  for  shorter  periods: 

One  Day— 68.4  lbs.  Milk;  3.625  Ib^. 
Butter  Fat 

One  Month — 30  days,  1960.4  Ibt. 
Milk;  89.99  lbs.  Butter  Fat. 

Three  Months— 5614.6  lbs.  Milk; 
265.62   lbs.    Butter   Fat. 

Six  Months — 182  days,  (31/2  yeara 
old)  10390.2  lbs.  Milk;  486.66  lbs. 
Butter    Fat. 

Average  for  two  consecutive  per-* 
iods,  16233.96  lbs.  Milk;  805.13  lb». 
Butter  Fat. 

Dolly  Dimple  is  owned  at  Lang- 
water  Farms,  North  Easton,  Mass.^ 
the  property  of  Mr.  F.  Lothrop  Ames. 
She  calved  on  October  9th.,  '08,  and 
commenced  her  trial  on  October  14th. 
Next  month  we  will  publish  similar 
matter  about  "Missy  of  the  Glen'% 
which  beat  out  Dolly  Dimple  hand- 
somely. 


• 


